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DOES Fortune try thee? She had cause to do't : 
She wished thee temperate; obey, be mute I 


What, ehap'st thou here at the world I 'tis shapen long ago; 
The }.{aker shaped it, he thought it best even so: 
Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 
Thy way is begun, thou must walk, and Dot rest: 
For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case; 
.And running, not raging, will win thee the ra.ce. 


Enweri tells us, a D10st royal man, 
The deepest heart and highest head to scan: 
" In every place, at every time, thy surest chance 
Lies in decision, justice, tolerance." 


My inheritance, how wide and fair I 
Time is my estate: to time I'm heir. 


N ow it is day: be doing, everyone; 
For the night cometh, wherein work can none. 




AND SO I, in Tale adjoining, 
Lift old treasures into day; 
If not gold or perfect coining, 
They are metals any way: 
Thou canst sort then1, thou canst sunder, 
Thou canst melt and n1ake them one; 
Then take that with smiling wonder, 
Stamp it like thyself, my son. 




Wilhelm Meister's Travels; 
Of, The Renunciants 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


WILHELM was sitting under the shadow of a huge 
crag, on a shaggy, impressive spot, where the steep 
mountain path turned abruptly round a corner, down 
into the chasm. The sun was still high, and brighten- 
ing the tops of the pine-trees in the clefts at his feet. 
He was looking at something in his note-book, when 
Felix, who had been clanlbering about, came to him 
with a stone in his hand. "What is the name of this 
stone, father?" said the boy. 
" I know not," answered Wilhelm. 
"Can this be gold that glitters In it so?" said 
Felix. 
" No, no," replied Wilhelm; "and now I remember, 
people call it mica, or cat-gold." 
"Cat-gold!" said the boy, smiling. (, And why?" 
" I suppose because it is false, and cats are reckoned 
false too." 
" Well, I will note
 that," said the son, and put in 
the stone beside the rest with which he had already 
filled his pockets. 
Scarcely was this over when, adown the steep path, 
a' stran
e enough appearance came in sight. Two bOYi" 
I 
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beautiful as day, in coloured jackets which you might 
have taken for outer shirts, carne bounding down, one 
after the other; and Wilhelm had opportunity of view- 
ing them more closely, as they faltered on observing 
him, and stopped for a moment, Round the elder 
boy's head waved rich, fair locks, which you looked at 
first, on observing him; and then his clear blue eyes 
attracted your attention, which spread itself with de- 
light over his beautiful shape. The younger, more like 
a friend than a brother, was decked 'with brown, sleek 
hair, which hung down over his shoulders, and the 
reflection of which appeared to be imaged in his eyes, 
These strange, and, in this wilderness, quite unex- 
pected, beings, Wilhelm had not time to view more 
narrowly; for he heard a man's voice caIIing down 
round the corner of the crag, in a serious, but friendly, 
tone, "Why do you stand still? Don't stop the way." 
Wilhelm looked up,,-ards; and, if the children had 
surprised him, what he now saw filled him ,vith aston- 
ishment, A stout, firm-set, not too tall, young man, 
tucked up for walking, of brown complexion and black 
hair, was stepping firmly and carefuIIy down the rock- 
way, and leading an ass behind hinl, which first pre- 
sented its glossy, well-trimmed head, and then the fair 
burden it bore. A soft, lovely woman was seated on 
a large and well-panelled saddle: in her arms, within 
a blue mantle ,,-hich hung over her, lay an infant, 
which she was pressing to her breast, and looking at 
,,'ith indescribable tenderness. The man did as the 
children had done, - faltered for a n10ment at sight of 
Wilhelm. The beast slackened its step, but the de- 
scent was too precipitous: the travellers could not 
halt; and 'Vilhelm with astonishment sa,,- them vanish 
behind the contiguous ,vall of rocks. 
Nothing ,vas more natural than that this singular 
procession should cut short his llleditatiolls. He rose 
in no small curÍosity, and looked fron1 his position 
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toward the chasm, to see whether they would not 
again Inake their appearance somewhere below. He 
was just about descending to salute these strange 
travellers, when Felix came climbing up, and said, 
"Father, lnay J not go home with these Loys to their 
house? They want to take me with them. Thou 
lllust go too, the lnan said to me. Come! they are 
waiting down there." 
"I \vill speak with them," answered Wilhehn. 
He found them at a place where the path was more 
level, and he could not but gaze in wonder at the 
singular figures which had so strongly attracted his 
attention. Not till now had it been ill his power to 
note the peculiarities of the group. The young, stout 
man, he found, had a joiner's axe on his shoulder, and 
a long, thin iron square. The children bore in their 
hands large sedge-tufts, like palins; and if, in this 
point, they resembled angels, they likewise carried 
little baskets with shop-wares in them, thereby resem- 
bling the little daily posts, as they pass to and fro 
over the mountains. The mother, also, he observed, 
on looking Illore leisurely, wore under her blue Inantle 
a reddish, mild-coloured, lower garment: so that "The 
Flight into Egypt," which our friend had so often seen 
painted, he now, with amazement, saw bodied forth 
before his eyes. 
The strangers exchanged salutations; and as Wil- 
helm, from surprise and attention, could not speak, the 
young man said, "Our children have forn1ed a friend- 
ship in these few 1110ments. 'Vill you go \vith us to 
see whether some kind relation will not spring up 
between the elder parties also?" 
Wilhelm bethought himself an instant, and then 
answered, "The aspect of your little family procession 
a\vakens trust and good-will, and, to confess it frankly, 
curiosity no less, and a lively desire to be better ac- 
quainted with you, For, at the first glance, one might 
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ask: him
e1f the question, Whether you are real travel- 
ler
, or only spirits that take pleasure in enlivening 
these uninhabitable Jnountains by pleasant visions?" 
"Then, corne home with us to our dwelling," said 
the other. "Come with us ! " cried the children, &.lready 
drawing Felix along with them. "Come with us!" 
said the woman, turning her soft kindliness from the 
suckling to the stranger. 
Without reflecting, Wilhelm answered, "I am sorry, 
that, for the present moment, I cannot follow you. 
This night, at least, I must spend up at the Border- 
house. l\ly portmanteau, DIY papers, - all is lying up 
there, unpacked, entrusted to no one. But, that I may 
prove my wish and purpose to satisfy your friendly 
in vitation, take my Felix with you as a pledge. To- 
morrow I shall see you. Ho\v far is it ? " 
"We shall be home before sunset," said the carpen- 
ter; "and from the Border-house you are but a league 
and a half. Your boy increases our household for 
this night, and tomorrow we expect you." 
The man and the animal set forth. Wilhelm smiled 
thoughtfully to see his Felix so soon received among 
the angels. The boy had already seized a sedge tuft, 
and taken the basket from the younger of his com- 
panions. The procession was again on the point of 
vanishing behind a ledge of rock, when Wilhelm rec- 
ollected himself, and cried, "But how shall I inquire 
you out?" 
"Ask for St. Joseph!" sounded from the hollow; 
and the whole vision had sunk behind the blue, shady 
wall of cliffs. A pious hymn, uplifted on a chorus of 
several voices, rose echoing from the distance; and 
Wilhelm thought he could distinguish the voice of 
his Felix among the rest. 
He ascended the path, and thus protracted the 
period of sunset. The heavenly star, which he had 
more thaI} once lost sight pf, ilhulljnat
d him afresh 
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as he mounted higher; and it was still day when he 
reached his inn. Once more he delighted himself with 
the vast mountain prospect, then withdrew to hie 
chamber, where immediately he seized his pen, and 
passed a part of the night in writing. 


Wilhelm to N atali
. 
Now at last I have reached the summit,-the 
summit of the mountains, which will place a stronger 
separation betwixt us than all the tract I bad passed 
over before. To my feeling, one is still in the neighbour- 
hood of those he loves, so long as the streams run 
down fronl him to\vard them. To-day I can still fancy 
to myself that the twig which I cast into the forest- 
brook may, perhaps, float down to her, may in a few 
days land at her garden; and thus our !Spirit sende 
its images more easily, our heart its sympathies, by 
the same do\vnward course. But over on the other 
side I fear there rises a wall of division against the 
imagination and the feelings. Yet tbis, perhaps, is 
but a vain anxiety; for over on the other side, after 
all, it will not be otherwise than it is here. What 
could part me from thee! From thee, whose own 
I am for ever; though a strange destiny sunders me 
from thee, and unexpectedly shutt; the heaven to which 
I stood so near. I had time to compose myself; and 
yet no tinle could have sufficed to give me that com- 
posure, had I not gained it from thy mouth, from thy 
lips, in that decisive llloment, How could I have 
torn nlyself away, if the enduring thread had not been 
spun which is to unite us for time and eternity ? Yet 
I must not speak of all this. Thy tender commands 
I will not break: on this mountain-top be it the last 
time that I name the word Separation before thee! 
l\1y life is to become a restless wandering. Strange 
duties of the wanderer have I to fulfil, and peculiar 
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trials to undergo. How I often smile within myself 
when I read the terms which thou prescribedst to nle, 
which I prescribed to myself. Many of thelll have 
been kept, lllany broken; but, even while breaking 
then1, this sheet is of use to me, this testinlonial of my 
last confession, - of my last absolution: it speaks to 
me as an authoritative conscience, and I again turn 
to the right path. I watch myself; and my faults 
no longer rush like mountain torrents, one over the 
other. 
Yet I will confess to thee I many times wonder at 
those teachers and guides of men who impose on 
their scholars nothing but external, mechanical duties. 
They make the task light for themselves as well as 
for the world. For this very part of my obligations, 
which at first f3eemed the heaviest, the strangest, I now 
observe \vith greatest ease, with greatest sàtisfaction. 
I am not to stay beyond three days under one roof. 
I am to quit no inn without removing at least one 
league from it.' These regulations are, in truth, calcu- 
lated to Inake my life a life of travel, and to prevent 
the smallest thought of settlement from taking hold 
of me. Hitherto I have fulfilled this condition to the 
letter, not even using all the liberty it grants me. 
This is the first tiIne that I have paused: here, for 
the first time, I sleep three nights in the same bed. 
From this spot I send thee much that I have heard, 
observed, laid up for thee; and early in the morning 
I descend on the other side, - in the first place, to 
a strange family, I nlight almost say, a Holy Falnily, 
of which, in my journal, thou wilt find further notice. 
For the present, farewell; and lay down this sheet 
with the feeling that it has but one thing to say, but 
one thing which it would say and repeat for ever; yet 
will not say it, will not repeat it no,v, till I have once 
luore the happiness of lying at thy feet, and weeping 
over thy hands for all that I renounce. 
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MORNING. 

Iy packing is done. The porter is girding the 
portmanteau on his dorse!. As yet, the sun is not 
up: vapours are streaming out of all the hollows, but 
the upper sky is clear. We step down into the glooll1Y 
deeps, which also will soon brighten over our heads. 
Let me send my last sigh home to thee! Let IllY last 
look toward thee be yet blinded 
?ith involuntary 
tears! I am decided and determined. Thou shalt 
hear no more complaints from me: thou shalt hear 
only wbat happens to the wanderer. And yet DO\V, 
when I am on the point of ending, a thousand thoughts, 
wishes, bopes, and purposes come cro\vding through 
my soul. Happily the people force me away. The 
porter calls me; and mine host has already in my 
presence begun sorting the apartment, as if I were 
gone: thus feelingless, imprudent heirs do not hide 
from the departing testator their preparations for 
assuming management. 



CHAPTER II. 


ST. JOSEPH THE SECOND. 


ALREADY had the wanderer, following his porter 
on foot, left the steep rocks behind and above him: 
already were they traversing a softer mid-range of 
hills, and hastening through many a well-pruned wood, 
over many a friendly meadow, forward and forward; 
till at last they found themselves on a declivity, and 
looked down into a beautifully cultivated valley, begirt 
on all sides with hills. A large monastic edifice, half 
in ruins, half in repair, immediately attracted their 
attention. "This is St. Joseph," said the porter. "Pity 
for the fine church I Do but look how fresh and firm 
it still holds up its pillars through bush and tree, 
though it has lain many hundred years in decay." 
It The cloister, on the contrary," said Wilhelm, It I 
observe
 is kept in good state." 
u Yes," said the other: "there is a Schaffner lives here; 
he manages the husbandry, collects the dues and tithes, 
which the people far and ,vide have to pay him," 
So speaking they had entered through the open gate 
into a spacious court, surroullded with earnest-looking, 
well-kept buildings, and announcing itself as the resi- 
dence of some peaceful CO ill III unity. Among the children 
playing in the area, Wilhelm noticed }'elix: the other 
two were the angels of last night, The friendly trefoil 
came running toward hin1 ,vith salutations, and assur- 
ances that papa \vould soon be back. He, in the 
meanwhile, they said, must go into the hall, and rest 
himself. 
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How surprised was 'Vilheln1 ,vhen the children led 
him into this apartment \vhich they named the hall. 
Passing directly from the court, through a large door, 
our wanderer founù hÌlnself in a very cleanly, unde- 
cayed chapel, which however, as he saw \vell enough, 
had been fitted up for the dOlnestic uses of daily life. 
On the one side stood a table, a settle, some chairs 
and benches; on the other side a neatly carved dresser, 
'with variegated pottery, jugs, and glasses. Some 
chests and trunks \vere standing in suitable niches: 
and, sinlple as the \vhole appeared, there \yas not 
wanting an air of conlfort; and daily household life 
looked forth fronl it with an aspect of invitation. 
The light fell in fronl high \vindows on the side. But 
what nlost roused the attention of the \vanderer \vas 
a series of co loured figures painted on the wall, stretch- 
ing under the windo\vs, at a considerable height, round 
three-quarters of the chapel, and hanging do\vn to the 
wainscot, which covered the remainder of the wall 
to the ground. The pictures represented the history 
of St, Joseph. Here you nlÍght see hinl first en1ployed 
with his carpentry work: here he meets 
fary; and 
a lily is sprouting from the ground between them, 
while angels hover round observing thenl, Here his 
betrothing takes place: next comes the salutation of 
the angel. Here he is sitting disconsolate among his 
neglected \vork: he has laid by the axe, and is think- 
ing to put a way his wife. But no\v appears the angel 
to him in a dream, and his situation changes, 'Vith 
reverence he looks on the ne\v-born child in the 
stable at Bethlehem, and prays to it, Soon after this 
conles a wonderfully beautiful picture. You observe a 
quantity of timber lying dressed: it is just to be put 
together, and by chance two of the pieces for In a cross. 
The child has fallen asleep on the cross; his nlother 
sits by, and looks at him with heartfelt love; anù the 
foster-father pauses with his labour, that he lllUY not 
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awaken him. Next follows the flight into Egypt: it 
called forth a smile from the gazing traveller, for he 
saw here on the walls a repetition of the living figures 
he had met last night. 
He had not long pursued his contemplations, when 
the landlord entered, whom he directly recognised as 
the leader of the Holy Caravan. They saluted each 
other cordially: much conversation followed, yet Wil- 
helm's chief attention continued fixed on the pictures.. 
The host- observed the feeling of his guest, and began 
",-ith a smile, "No doubt you are wondering at the 
strange accordance of this building with its inhabitants, 
whom you last night got acquainted with, Yet it is, per- 
haps, still more singular than you suppose: the building 
has, in truth, formed the inhabitants, For, when the 
inanimate has life, it can also produce what has life." 
(C Yes, indeed!" "answered Wilhelm: "I should be 
surprised if the spirit, which worked so powerfully in 
this mountain solitude long centuries ago, and drew 
round it such a mighty body of edifices, possessions, 
and rights, diffusing in return the blessings of manifold 
culture over the region, could not still, out of these 
ruins, manifest the force of its life on some living 
being, But let us not linger on general reflections: 
make me acquainted with your history; let me know 
how it can possibly have happened, that, without affec- 
tation and presumption, the past again represents itself 
in )TOU, and what was, again is." 
Just as Wilhelm was expecting responsive informa- 
tion from the lips of his host, a friendly voice in the 
court cried, " Joseph! " The man obeyed it, and went 
out. ' 
"So he, too, is Joseph!" said Wilhelm to himself. 
"This is strange enough, and yet not so strange as that 
in his life he should personate his saint," At the 
same time, looking through the door, he saw the Vir- 
gin l\10ther of last night speaking \vith her hushand. 
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They parted at last: the woman walked toward the 
opposite building. (( Mary," cried he after ber, cc a WOI:d 
more." 
(( So she, too, iB 1Iary!" said Wilhelm inwardly. 
Ie Little would make me feel as if I were transported 
eighteen hundred years into the past!" He thought 
of the solemn and secluded valley in which he was, of 
the wrecks and silence all around; and a strange, anti- 
quarian mood came over him, It was time for the 
landlord and children to come in, The latter called 
for Wilhelm to go and walk, as the landlord had still 
some business to do, And now came in view th
 
ruins of the church, with its many shafts and column.s, 
with its high peake and walls; which looked as if 
gathering strength in the influence of wind and 
weather; for strong trees from of old had taken root 
in the broad backs of the walls, and now, in company 
with grass, flowers, and moss in great quantities, exhiþ- 
ited bold hanging ga.rdens vegetating in the air. Soft 
sward-paths led you up the banks of a lively brook; 
and from a little elevation our "
anderer could now 
overlook the edifice and its site 'with more interest, as 
its occu pants had become still more singular in hie 
eyes, and by their harmony with their abode haa 
awakened his live1iest curio
ity. 
The promenaders returned, and found in the re1igiou
 
hall a table standing covered., At the upper end w.as 
an armchair, in which the mistress of the house took 
her seat. Beside her she had placed a high ,vicker- 
cradle, in which lay the little infant: the father sat 
next this on her left hand, Wilhelm on her right. The 
three children occupied the under space of the table. 
An old serving-maid brought in a well-readied meal. 
Eating and drinking implements alike pointed to the 
past, The children afforded matter for talk, while 
Wilhelm could not satisfy hinlself with looking at the 
form and the bearing of his saintly hostess. 
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Their repast over, the company separated. The 
landlord took his guest to a shady spot in the ruin, 
where, fronl an elevated station, the pleasant prospect 
down the valley lay entire before thenl; and, farther 
off, the heights of the lo\ver country, \vith their fruit- 
ful declivities and \voody backs, \vere seen protruding 
one behind the other. "It is fair," said the landlord, 
"that I satisfy your curiosity; and the rather, as I 
feel that you can vie\v the strange ,vith seriousness 
when you find it resting on a serious ground. This 
religious foundation, the relnains of ,,-hich are lying 
round us, ,vas dedicated to the Holy 
Family, and in 
old tÜnes noted as a place of pilgrimage for n1any 
,,-onders done in it. The church ,vas consecrated to 
the l\lother and the Son. It has lain for several cen- 
turies in tuins. The chapel, dedicated. to the holy 
foster-father, still relnains, as does likewise the service- 
able part of the cloister. - The revenues have for many 
years belonged to a temporal prince, who keeps a 
ste,vard or Schaffner here: this Schaffner am I, son of 
the last Schaff fwr, who also succeeded his father in the 
office, 
"St. Joseph, though any regular \vorship of him has 
long ceased here, had been so helpful to our family, 
that it is not to be ,vondered at if they felt particularlr 
wen inclined to\vard hÜn: hence caIne it that ther 
had IHe baptised by the nalne of Joseph, and thereby, 
1 nlay say, in sonle sense determined n1Y whole future 
,yay of life, I grew up; and, if I used to help mr 
father in Inanaging the dues, I attached myself as 
glallly, nay, still Inore gladly, to nlY mother, who 
cheerfulIy distributed her bounty according to her for- 
tune, and for her kindness and good deeds ,vas kno,vn 
and loved over alI the Inountains. Erelong she ,vould 
seull rne out, no,v this ,yay, now that; now to fetch, 
now to carry, now direct; and I very speedily bezan 
to 1e at hOlHe in this sort úf pious occupation. 
. 
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" In general, our Illountain life has sODlething more 
hunlane in it than the life of Low landers. The inhab- 
itants here are nearer, and, if you \vill, 1110re rel110te 
also, Our wants are slnaller, but 11101'e pressing, Each 
man is placed more on his o'\vn footing; he 111USt learn 
to depend on his O'Vll hands, on his o,vn linlbs. The 
labourer, the post, the porter, all unite in one person: 
each of us is Dlore connected with the other, nleets 
hin1 oftener, and lives '\vith hÜn in joint activity. 
".....\..s I 'was still young, and nlY shoulders could not 
bear heavy burdens, I fell UPOD a thought of furnish- 
ing a little ass with panniers, which I nlight drive 
before nle up and down the steep foot-paths. In the 
mountains the ass is no such despicable animal as in 
the plain country, ,vhere the labourer that ploughs 
'with horses reckons himself better than he that turns 
his furrow with oxen. And I 'walked behind DlY beast 
,vith the less hesitation, as I had before observed in 
the chapel, that an animal of this sanle sort had been 
pronloted to such honour as to carry God and his 
l\lother. This chapel was not then, ho'\vever, in the 
state you now 3e it in. It had been treated as a cart- 
house, nay, alDlost as a stable. Fire,vood, stakes, inl- 
plements, barrels, and ladders, everything that canle 
to hand, lay huddled together in it. Lucky that the 
pictures were so high, and the 'wainscot could stand 
some hardships. But even in my childhood I used 
nlRny a time to clamber over the ,vood, and delight 
Dlyself with looking at the pictures, ,vhich no one 
could properly explain to me. Ho'\vever, I kne,v at 
least that the saint .whose life stood depicted on these 
walls was my patron; and I rejoiced in him as nluch 
as if he had been my ullcle. I '\vaxed in stature; and 
it being an express condition, that '\vhoever meant to 
aspire after this post of Schaffner DlUst practise some 
handicraft, our family, desiring that I nlÎght inherit 
so good a ben
fice, dete:nnined QU putting l11e to learu 
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some trade, and such a one, at the same time, as 
might be useful here in our upland way of life. 
" 1\ly father was a cooper, and had been accustomed 
to supply of himself 'whatever was required in that 
sorþ; from \vhich there arose no little profit, both to 
himself and the country. But I could not prevail on 
myself to follow hÌIu in this business. My inclination 
drew me irresistibly to the joiner trade, the tools and 
materials of \vhich I had seen, froll1 infancy up,,-al'ds, 
so accurately and circumstantially painted beside n1Y 
patron saint. I signified nlY ,vish: nothing could be 
objected to it, - the less, as in our frequent buildings 
the carpenter is often "Tanted here; nay, if he have 
any sleight in his trade, and fondness for it, especially 
ill forest districts, the arts of the cabinet-maker, and 
even of the carver, lie close beside his province. .....t\nd 
wþat still further confirn1ed me in my higher purposes 
was a picture, which no\v, alas! is ahllost effaced, If 
once you know what it is n18ant to rel'resent, you lllay 
still be able to decipher the figures, ,,-hen I take you 
to look at it. St. Joseph had got no lo.wer a comn1Ïs- 
sion than to make a throne for King IIerod. The 
royal seat was to be erected bet\veen two given pillars. 
Joseph carefully n1easures the breadth and height, and 
fashions a costly throne. But how astonished is he, 
ho\v alarmed, on carrying his finished work to the 
place: the throne is too high, and llOt broad enough, 
King Herod, as we know, \vas a nlan that did not 
understand jesting: the pious "Tight is in the greatest 
perplexity. The divine child, accustomed to follow 
him everywhere, and in childlike, hUlnble sport to 
carry his tools after hill1, observes his strait, and is 
inlll1ediately at hand \vith advice and assistance. He 
requires of his foster-father to take hold of the throne 
by the one side, he hinlself grasps it by the other, and 
both begin to pull. Easily and pliantly, as if it had 
been made of leathera the carved throne extends in 
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breadth, contracts proportionately in length, and fits 
itself to the place with the nicest accuracy, to the 
great cOlnfort of the reassured n1aster, and the perfect 
satisfaction of the kinK 
"This throne ,vas, in my youth, quite distÌ1'lCtly 
visible; and by the remains of the one side you will 
still be able to discern that there was no want f of 
carving on it, - which, indeed. must have heen easier 
for the painter than it would have been for the car- 
penter, had such a thing been required of him. 
"That circuillstance, however, raised no scruples in 
me; but I looked on the handicraft to ,vhich I had 
devoted myself in so honourable a light, that I was all 
inlpatience to be apprenticed to it, - a longing which 
was the easier to fulfil, as a master of the trade lived 
in our neighbourhood, who ,vorked for the whole dis- 
trict, and kept several apprentices and journeymen 
about him. Thus I continued in the neighbourhood 
of my parents, and to a certain extent pursued my 
fOrIner way of life also; seeing I employed my leisure 
hours and holidays in doing those charitable messages 
which my mother still entrusted to me." 



CHAPTER III. 


THE VISIT. 


"SO passed several years," continued the narrator. 
(c I very S0011 cOInprehended the principles of my 
trade; anù my fran1e, expanded by labour, was equal 
to the undertaking of everything connected with the 
business, At the same time I kept managing my 
ancient service, which DlY good mother, or rather the 
sick and destitute, required at Iny hands. I Inoved 
with IllY beast through the ll10untains, punctually dis- 
tributed Iny lading, and brought back fronl shop- 
keepers and merchants 'what we needed here at home. 
"1\1y In aster ,vas contenteù with llle, my parents 
also. Already I enjoyed the satisfaction, in Iny wan- 
derings, of seeing rnany a house ,vhich I had helped 
to raise, or had myself decorated. For, in particular, 
that last notching of the beam-ends, that carving of 
certain sÏ1nple forms, that branding in of pretty figures, 
that red painting of certain recesses, by ,vhich a - 
wooden house in the Dlountains acquires so pleasant 
an aspect, - these arts were specially entrusted to DIe; 
as I always Inacle the best hand of such tasks, having 
Herod's throne and its ornaments constantly in my 
head. 
" ABlong the help-needing persons whonl my mother 
took peculiar charge of, ,vere particularly young vá yes 
near the tÜlle uf their confinelnent, as by degrees I 
could ,veIl enough renlal'k; though, in such cases, the 
comnlÌssions given lIle 'were veiled in a certain mystery. 
l\rIy messages, on these occasions, never reached directly 
16 
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to the party concerned; but everything pa
5ed through 
the hands of a good old woman, who lived down the 
dale, and ,vas called Frau Elizabeth. My mother, 
herself skilful in the art which saves life to so many 
at their very entrance into life, constantly maintained 
a good understanding with Frau Elizabeth; and I often 
heard, in an quarters, that many a one of our stout 
mountaineers stood indebted for his existence to 
these two women. The secrecy with which Elizabeth 
received me at all times, her pointed replies to my 
enigmatical questions, which I myself did not under- 
atand, awoke in me a singular reverence for her; and 
her house, which was extremely clean, appeared to me 
to represent a sort of sanctuary. 
(C Meanwhile, by my acquirements and adroitn
ss in 
my craft, I had gained considerable influence in the 
family. As my father, in the character of cooper, had 
. taken charge of the cellar and its contents, I now took 
charge of roof and room, and repaired many a damaged 
part in the old building. In particular, I contrived to 
make some fallen barns and out-houses once more 
serviceable for dOD1estic use; and scarcely was this 
done when I set about cleaning and clearing out my 
beloved chapel. In a few days it was put in order, 
almost as you see it at present; and such pieces of the 
wainscot as were damaged or altogether wanting, I had 
endeavoured, as I went along, to restore in the same 
fashion as the rest. These door-leaves of the entrance, 
too, you might think, were old enough; yet they are 
of my workmanship. I passed several years in carving 
them at leisure hours, having first n10rtised the body 
of them firnlly together out of strong oaken planks. 
Whatever of the pictures had not been effaced or 
injured at that time, has since continued unimpaired; 
and I assisted our glazier in a new house he was 
erecting, under the condition of his putting in colour
d 
windows here. 
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., If these figures and thoughts on the saint's life bad 
hitherto occupied nlY imagination, the whole inlpressed 
its
lf on nle \vith much I110re Ii veliness, no\v that I 
could again regard the place as a sanctuary, could 
linger in it, and muse at leisure on what I sa\v or 
conjectured, There lay in me an irresistible desire to 
follo\v in the footsteps of this saint: and, as a sin1Ïlar 
history was not to be looked for in these tinles, I 
determined on comnlencing nlY resemblance frOlll the 
lowest point upward; as, indeed, by the use of lIlY 
beast of burden, I had already COlllmenced it long ago. 
The slnall creature \vhich I had hitherto elnployed 
would no longer content me: I chose for nlyself a far 
more stately carrier, and got a large, stout saddle, 
which was equally adapted for riding and packing. A 
pair of new baskets were also procured; and a net of 
11lally-coloured knots, flakes, and tufts, illtennixed \vith 
jingling tags of metal, decorated the neck of IllY long-' 
eareù beast, which nlight now show itself beside its 
1110del on the \vall. Noone thought of mocking, ll1e 
when I passed over the Inountains in this eq uipUlent : 
people do not quarrel with Benevolence for putting on 
a strange outside. 
"l\Ieanwhile, war, or rather its consequences, had 
ápproached our district; for dangerous bands of vaga- 
bond deserters had nlore than once collected, and here 
and there practised llluch violence and wanton lllis- 
chief. By the good order of our provincial militia, by 
patrolling and prolnpt watchfulness, the evil was very 
soon remedied: but we too quickly relapsed into our 
former carelessness; and, before we thought of it, new 
disórders broke forth. 
"
For a long time all bad been quiet in our neigh- 
bourhood, and I had travelled peacefully 'with my ass 
along the accustomed paths; till one day, passing over 
a newly so\vn glade of the forest, I observed a fenlale 
form sitting, or rather IJTing, at the edge of the fence- 
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ditch. She seelned to be asleep, or in a swoon, I 
endeavoured to recall her; and, as she opened her eyes 
and sat upright, she cried with eagerness, 'Where is 
he ? Did you see him?' I asked, 'Whom?' She 
replied, 'My husband.' Considering her extremely 
youthful appearance, I had not been expecting this 
reply; yet I continued, so much the more kindly, to 
assist her, and assure her of my sympathy, I learned 
that the two travellers had left their carriage, the road 
being so heavy, and struck into a footpath to make a 
shorter cut. Hard by they had been overtaken by 
armed marauders; her husband had gone off fighting 
. 
with them; she, not able to follow him far, had f3u
k 
on this spot, and lain there she knew not how long. 
She pressingly begged of me to leave her, and hasten 
after her husband. She rose to her feet; and the 
fairest, loveliest form stood before me: yet I could 
easily observe that she was in a situation in which she 
might soon require the help of my n10ther' and Frau 
Elizabeth. We disputed awhile: for I wished, before 
all, to bring her to some place of safety; she wish
d, 
in the first place, to have tidings of her husban<i She 
would not leave the trace of him; and all my argU- 
ments would perhaps have been unavailing, had not a 
party of our militia, which the tidings of fresh mis- 
deeds had again called out into service, chanced to 
pass that way through the forest. These I inform
d 
of the matter: with them the necessary arrangements 
were made, the place of nleeting appointed, and so the 
business settled for the time. With great expedition 
I hid lllY panniers in a neighbouring cave, ,,
hich håd 
often served Ine before as a repository: I adjusted my 
saddle for easy riding, and, not without a strapge 
emotion, lifted the fair burden on my willing beast, 
which, knowing of itself ,,-hat path to choose, left me 
at liberty to walk by her side. ' 
" You can figure to yourself, without my describing 
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it at large, in what a strange mood I wile. What I 
had long been seeking I had now found. I felt as if I 
were dreaming, and then again as if I were awakening 
from a dream. That heavenly form which I saw, as it 
were, hovering in the air, and bending aside from the 
green branches, now seemed to me like a dream which 
had risen in my soul through those figures .in the 
chapel. Soon those figures themselves seemed to me 
to have been only dreams, which were here issuing in 
a fair reality. I asked her many things: she answered 
me softly and kindly, as beseelned a dignified distress. 
She often desired me, when ,ve reached any open 
height, to stop, to look round, to listen. She desired 
me with such grace, with such a deep, wistful look 
from under her long black eyelashes, that I could Dot 
but do whatever lay in my power; nay, at last I 
'climbed to the top of a high, solitary, branchless pine. 
N ever had this feat of nlY handicraft been more wel- 
come to 'me: never had I, with greater joy, brought 
down ribbons and silks from such elevations at festi- 
vals and fairs. But for this time, alas! I came back 
without booty: above, as below, I could hear or see 
nothing. In the end, she herself called me down, and 
beckoned to me earnestly with her hand: nay, at last, 
aß in gliding down I quitted my hold a considerable 
way up, and dropped on the ground, she gave a scream; 
and a sweet kindliness spread over her face as she saw 
me before her unhurt. 
Ie Why should I tell you in detail of the hundred 
attentions with ,vhich I strove the whole way to be 
pleasing, to divert her thoughts from her grief 1 In- 
deed, how could I? For it is the very quality of true 
attention, that, at the monlent, it makes a nothing all. 
To my feeling, the flowers which I broke for her, the 
distant scenes which I sho,ved her, the hills, the 
woods, which I named to her, were so many precious 
treasures which I was giving her to obtain for myself a 
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place among her interes
, a
 one triea to do by 
presents. 
"Already she had gained me for my whole life, 
'when we reached our destination, at that good old 
woman's door; and I saw a painful separation close at 
hand. Once more I ran over all her form; and, ae my 
eyes came on ber feet, I stooped as if to adjust some- 
thing in my girdle, and kissed the daintiest shoe that I 
had ever seen, yet without her noticing me. I helped 
her down, sprang up the steps, and called in at the 
door, 'Frau Elizabeth, here is a visitor!' The good 
old woman came down: and I looked over her shoul- 
ders toward the house, as the fair being mounted the 
steps with graceful sorrow, and inward, painful self- 
consciousness; till she gratefully elubraced my worthy 
old woman, and acco1l1panied her into the better 
chamber. They shut the door; and I was left stand- 
ing outside by my ass, like a man that has delivered a 
] oading of precious wares, and is again as poor a carrier 
,as befor
.JJ 
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" I WAS still lingering in my departure, for I knew 
not what to do if I were gone, \,hen Frau Elizabeth 
call1e to the door, and desired ll1e to send my ll10ther 
down to her, and then to go about, and; if possible, get 
tidings of the husband. 'l\Iary begs you very 111uch to 
do this,' said she, 'Can I not speak \vith her again 
myself? ' replied I. ' That \vill not do,' said Elizabeth; 
and we parted. In a short time I reached our d 'well- 
ing: my mother ,vas reaùy that same night to go over, 
and be helpful to the young stranger. I hastened down 
the country, thinking I should get the surest intelli-. 
gence at the A1JÛ})
ann's, But the .A 1Jdmann himself 
was still in uncertainty; and, as I was kno'wn to him, 
he invited 111e to pass the night there, It seen1ed in- 
terminably long; and still I had the fair forin before 
my eyes, as she sat gently s\vaying in the saddle, and 
looking do\vn to 111e so SOITo\vful and friendly. Every 
n10ment I hoped for news, To the worthy husband I 
honestly wished life and safety, and yet I liked so ,veIl 
to fancy her a \vido\v! The ranging troops by little 
and little collected; and, after many variable rUlllours, 
the certainty at last caIne to light, that the carriage 
was saved, but the hapless traveller dead of his wounds 
in a neighbouring village, I learned also, that, accord- 
ing to our first arrangelnent, some of the party had 
gone to cOll1n1UIÜcate the melancholy tidings to Frau 
Elizabeth: consequently I had llothing l110re to do 
there, Yet a boundless Ï1npatience, an imlneasurable 
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longing, drove me over wood and mountain once more 
to her threshold. It was dark; the door was shut; I 
saw light in the rOOlll, I saw shadows moving on the 
curtains; and thus I sat watching on a bench opposite 
the house; still on the point of knocking, and still 
withheld by many considerations. 
" But why should I go on describing to you what is 
in itself of no interest? In short, next morning, too, 
the house ,vas shut against me. They knew the heavy 
tidings, they needed me no further; they sent me to 
my father, to my work; they would not answer my 
inquiries; they ,vanted to be rid of ,me, 
"Ifor eight days this sort of treatment had con- 
tinued, when at last Frau Elizabeth called me in, 
'Step softly, lllY friend,' said she, 'but enter without 
scruple,' She led me into a trilll apartment, where, in 
the corner, through the half-opened curtains, I saw Iny 
fair one dressed, and sitting upright in the bed. Frau 
Elizabeth went toward her as if to announce rue, 
lifted something from the bed, and brought it l11e,- 
wrapped in the whitest swathings, the prettiest boy! 
Frau Elizabeth held it straight bet,vixt the lllother and 
me; and just then the lily-stalk occurred to me, ,vhich, 
in the picture, springs from the ground between Joseph 
and Mary, as witness of the purity of their affection. 
From that lllOlllent I was certain of nlY cause, certain 
of my happiness. I could approach her with freedolll, 
speak with her, bear her heavenly eye, take the boy on 
my arlll, and illlprint a warm kiss on his brow. 
" 'How I thank you for the love you bear to that 
orphan child l' said the mother. Unthinkingly and 
briskly I cried,' It is no orphan any longer, if you 
like ! ' 
"Frau Elizabeth, more prudent than I, took the 
child from lllY hands, and got llle put away. 
" To this hour, ,vhell I chance to be wandering over 
our nlountains and forests, the renlelllbrance of that 
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time form
 my happiest entertainment. I can etill 
recall the slightest particulars; which, however, as is 
fit, I spare you at present. Weeks passed on: Mary 
was recovered; I could see her oftener; my intercourse 
with her was a train of services and attentions. Her 
family circumstances allowed her to choose a residence 
according to her pleasure. She first stayed with Frau 
Elizabeth: then she paid us a visit, to thank my 
Inother and me for so many and such friendly helps. 
She liked to live with us, and I flattered myself that it 
was partly on my account. What I wished to tell her, 
however, and durst not utter, came to words in a sin- 
gular and pretty wise, when I took her into the chapel, 
which I had then fitted up as a habitual apartment. I 
showed her the pictures, and explained them to her one 
after the other, and, so doing, unfolded the duties of a 
foster-father in so vivid and cordial a manner that the 
tears came into her eyes, and I could not get to the 
end of my picture exhibition. I thought myself certain 
of her affection, though I was not proud enough to wish 
so soon to efface the memory of her husband. The 
law imposes on widows a year of mourning; and, in 
truth, such an epoch, which includes in it the change 
of all earthly things, is necessary for a feeling heart, to 
alleviate the painful illlpressions of a great loss. We 
see the flowers fade and the leaves fall; but we 
like"ise see fruits ripen, and new buds shoot forth. 
Life belongs to the living, and he who lives must be 
prepared for vicissitudes. 
" I now spoke with lllY lllother on the concern which 
lay so near my heart. She thereupon disclosed to me 
how grievous to Mary the death of her husband had 
been, and how she had borne up and gathered courage 
again, solely fronl the thought that she must live for 
her child. My inclination was not unknown to the 
WOlllen, and already Mary had accustomed herself to 
the idea of living with us. She stayed awhile longer in 
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the neighbourhood: then she callle up to us, and we 
lived for a time in the gentlest and happiest state of 
betrothment. At last we wedded. That feeling which 
had first drawn us together did not fade away. The 
duties and joys of the father and the foster-father were 
llnited: and so our little family, as it increased, did 
certainly surpass its prototype in number of persons; 
but the virtues of that pattern, in respect to faithful- 
ness, and purity of sentiments, were sacredly main- 
tained and practised by us, And so also in friendly 
habitude '\ve keep up the external appearance which we, 
by accident, arrived at, and which fits our internal state 
so well; for though all of us are good walkers, and 
stout bearers of weight, the beast of burden still 
relllains in our cOlnpany, when any business or visit 
takes us through .these mountains and valleys. As you 
met us last night, so does the whole country know us; 
. and we feel proud that our walk and conversation are 
of such a sort as not to throw disgrace on the saintly 
name and figure whose imitators we profess to be." 


Wilhelm to Natalia. 
I now conclude a pleasant, half-marvellous history, 
which I have just written down for thee, from the 
mouth of a very worthy man. If I have not always 
gi ven his very words; if here and there, in describing 
his sentilllents, I have expressed my own, -- this, con.. 
sidering the relationship of mind I feel with hilll, was 
natural enough, His reverence for his wife, does it 
not reselllble that which I entertain for thee? And 
is there not, even in the first llleeting of these lovers, 
something similar to ours? But that he is fortunate 
enough to walk beside his animal, as it bears the 
doubly beautiful burden; that he can enter at evenings, 
, with his falnily possession, through the old cloister- 
gate; that he ii inseparable from hii own loved onei, 
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- in all this, I lllay well secretly envy him. Yet I 
must not cOlllplain of my destiny; seeing I have prom- 
ised thee that I will suffer and be silent, as thou also 
hast undertaken. 
Many a fair feature in the domestic union of these 
devout and cheerful persons I have been obliged to 
Oll1Ït, for how could it be depicted in writing? Two 
days have passed over me agreeably, but the third 
warns llie to be mindful of my farther wayfaring. 
With Felix I had a little quarrel to-day. He was 
almost for compelling me to break through one whole- 
some regulation, for which I stand engaged to thee. It 
has been an error, a misfortune, in short, an arrangement 
of Fate with me hitherto, that, before I am aware, IllY 
company increases; that I take a new burden on my 
shoulders, which thenceforth I have.to bear, and drag 
along ,vith me. So, in my present wanderings, no 
third party is to be become a permanent associate 
with us. We are, we will and must continue, Two; 
and just now a new, and not very pleasing, connection, 
seemed about to be established. 
To the children of the house, with whorn Felix has 
gaily passed these days in sporting, there had joined 
himself a little lllerry beggar-boy, who, subInitting to 
be used or misused as the play required, had very 
soon got into favour with Felix. By various hints 
and expressions, I now gathered that the latter had 
found himself a playnlate for the next stage of our 
journey. The boy is known in this quarter, and every- 
where tolerated for his lively humour, and now and 
then obtains an alms. Me, however, he did not please; 
and I desired our host to get him sent away. This 
likewise took place; but Felix was angry at it, and 
we had a little flaw of discord. 
In the course of this affair, I discovered sOlnething 
which was pleasant to me. In the corner of the 
chapel, or hall, stood a box of stones, which Felix, 
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who, since our wanderings through the mountains, has 
acquired an excessive fondness for minerals, eagerly 
drew forth and examined. Many pretty eye-catching 
things were among them. Our landlord said the child 
might choose out what he liked: these were the re- 
mains of a large collection which a friend had despatched 
thence a short while ago. He called this person 
Montan; and thou wilt easily suppose how glad I was 
to hear this name, under which one of our best friends 
is travelling, one to whom we owe so nluch. Having 
inquired into date and circunlstances, I can now hope 
to meet him erelong on my pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE news that Montan was in the neighbourhood 
had made Wilhelm reflect. He considered that it 
ought not to be left to chance alone whether he should 
meet with so estimable a friend, therefore he inquired 
of his landlord if they did not know to\vard what 
quarter this traveller had turned his course. Noone 
had any information on this point; and 'Vilhelnl had 
determined to pursue his pilgriInage on the former 
plan, when Felix cried," If father were not so strange, 
we might soon find l\lontan." 
"What way?" said Wilhelm. 
Felix answered, "Little Fitz told us last night that 
he could trace out the stranger gentlen1an, \vho had 
many fine stones with him, and understood thenl well," 
After some talking, vVilhelnl at last resolved on 
making the experiment; purposing, in the course of 
it, to keep so much the sharper \vatch on the suspicious 
boy. Fitz was soon found; and, hearing \vhat \vas to 
be done, he soon produced mallet and chisel, and a 
stout hammer, with a little bag, and set forth, running 
merrily before the party, in his mining accoutrelnents, 
The way went to a side, and up the rl1ountains. 
The children skipped on together, fronl crag to crag, 
over stock and stone, over brook and bourn; and, \vith- 
out having any path before him, Fitz pressed rapidly 
upwards, no\v looking to the right hand, no\v to the 
left. As Wilhelm, and especially the laden porter, 
could not follow so fast, the boys often ran back and 
forward, singing and whistling, The aspect of some 
Dew trees arrested the attention of Felix, who now, 
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for the first time, formed acquaintance with larchee 
and fir-cones, and curiously surveyed the strange gentian 
shrubs, And thus, in their toilsollle wandering, there 
lacked not from time to tillle a little entertainment. 
But all at once they \vere fronted by a barricado of 
t.rees, which a storm had hurled together in a con- 
fused mass, "This was not in DlY reckoning," said 
Fitz, "Wait here till I find my ,vay again, only have 
a care of the cave up there: no one goes into it or near 
it, \vithout getting harm, or l1aving tricks played on 
hÏ1n." 
The boy went off in an ascending direction: the 
porter, on the other hand, gTum bling at the excessive 
difficulty of the 'way, set down his luggage, and 
.carched .idewaTd. and downwal'd
 for 
ome 'beaten 
path. 
N 0 
50oner did Felix 
ee himself alone with hi" 
father, than his curiosity a\voke, and he glided softly 
toward the cave. \Vilhelnl, who gave him leave, 
observell after some tin1e that the child was no langel' 
in sight, He hin1self nlounted to the cave, at the 
mouth of \vhich he had last seen the boy; and, on 
entering, he found the place empty. It ,vas spaciouf:1, 
but could be taken in at a glance. He searched for 
some other outlet, and found none. The lllatter began 
to be serious, He took the whistle which he wore at 
his huttonhole: an answer to his call came sounding 
out of the depth, so that he was uncertain whether he 
should take it for an echo, ",-hen, shortly afterward, 
Felix peeped out of the ground; for the chink through 
\vhich he looked \vas scarcely wide enough to lei 
through his heaù, 
"\Yhat art thou about there?" cried his father. 
"Hush! " said Felix: "art thou alone?" 
" Quite alone," answered \Vilhelm. 
" Then, go quick," cried the boy," and fetch me a 
couple of strong clubs." 
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Wilhelm went to the fallen timber, and, with his 
hanger, cut off a pair of thick staves: Felix took thenl, 
and vanished, having first called to his father, "Let no 
one into the cave!" 
After SOlne time Felix cried, "Another pair of staves, 
and larger ones!" With these also his father provided 
him, and waited anxiously for the solution of his riddle. 
At length the boy issued rapidly from the cleft, and 
brought a little box with him, not larger than an octavo 
volullle, of rich, antique appearance: it seeIned to be of 
gold, decorated \vith enanlel. "Put it up, father," said 
the boy, "and let none see it." Wilhellll had not time 
to ask many questions, for they already heard the call 
of the returning porter; and scarcely had they joined 
him, \vhen the little squire also began to shout and 
wa ve froIll above, 
On their approach he cried out, "1lontan is not far 
off: I bet we shall soon nleet hinl." 
"How canst thou know this," said Wilhelnl, " in so 
wild a forest, where no hUlllan being leaves any trace 
behind him?" 
" That is my knack," said Fitz; and, like a Will-o'- 
wisp, he hopped off hither and thither, in a side direc- 
tion, to lead his masters the strangest road. 
Felix, in the nleanwhile, highly satisfied in the 
treasure he had found, highly delighted at possessing 
a secret, kept close by his father, \vithout, as formerly, 
skipping up and down beside his comrade. He nodded 
to Wilhelm with sparkling eyes; glancing toward his 
companion, and making significant faces, to indicate how 
much he was above Fitz now, in possessing a secret 
entirely wanting to the other. He carried it so far at 
length, that Fitz, who often stopped and looked about, 
must very soon have noticed it. Wilhelm therefore 
said to Felix, "l\1y son, whoever wishes to keep a 
secret must hide fronl us that he possesses one. Self- 
complaisance over the concealed destroys its conceal- 
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ment." Felix restrained himself; but his former gay, 
free manner to his cOlllrade he could not now attain. 
All at once little Ifitz stood still, He beckoned the 
rest to him. "Do you hear a beating?" said he. " It 
is the sound of a halnmer striking on the rock." 
"'Ve hear it," answered they. 
" That is }rfontan," said he," or some one who will 
tell us of hÏ1n," 
Following the sound, which \vas repeated from time 
to time, they reached an opening in the wood, and per- 
cei ved a steep, high, naked rock, to\vering over all the 
rest, leaving even the lofty forest deep beneath it. On 
the top of it they descried a Dlan: he was too far off 
to be recognised, Immediately the boys set about 
ascending the precipitous path. WilhelDI follo\ved \vith 
SOlne difficulty, nay, danger: for the person that clinlbs 
a rock foremost always proceeds with more safety, 
because he can look out for his conveniences; he who 
conles after sees only whither the other has arrived, 
but not how. The boys soon reached the top, and 
'Vilhelm heard a shout of joy. "It is J arno," cried 
Felix to his father; and Jarn'ü immediately came for- 
ward to a rugged spot, stretched out his hand to his 
friend, and drew him up. They embraced, and wel- 
cOIned each other into the free, skyey air, with the 
rapture of old friends, 
But scarcely had they stepped asunder, when a giddi- 
ness came over Wilhelm, not so much on his O'wn 
account, as at seeing the boys hanging over the fright- 
ful abyss. Jarno observed it, and nnmediately bade 
all sit down. " Nothing is more natural," said he, 
"than that we should grow giddy at a great sight, 
which comes unexpectedly before us, to make us feel 
at once our littleness and our greatness. But there is 
not in the \vorld any truer enjoyment than at the 
moment when we are so made giddy for the first time." 
"Are these, then, down there, the great mountains 
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we climbed over f" inquired Felix. "How little they 
look! And here," continued he, loosening a crumb of 
stone from the rock, "is the old cat-gold again: this is 
found everywhere, I suppose?" 
"It is found far and wide," answered J arno; "and, 
as thou art asking after such things, I may bid thee 
notice that thou art now sitting on the oldest mountain, 
on the earliest rock, of this ,vorld." 
" Was the world not made at once, then?" said 
Felix. 
" Hardly," answered J arno : "good bread needs 
baking." 
"Down there," said Felix, "is another sort of rock; 
and there again another, and still again another," cried 
he, pointing from the nearest mountains to the more 
remote, and so downward to the plain. 
It was a beautiful day, and J arno let them survey 
the lordly prospect in detail. Here and there stood 
several other peaks, similar to the one our travellers 
were on. A secondary moderate range of nlountains 
seemed as if struggling up, but did not by far attain 
that height. Farther off, the surface flattened still 
more; yet again some strangely protruding forms rose 
to view. At last, in the renlote distance, lakes were 
visible, and rivers; and a fruitful country spread itself 
out like a sea. And, when the eye came back, it 
pierced into frightful depths, sounding with cata- 
racts, and connected with each other in labyrinthic 
com bination. 
Felix could not satisfy himself with questions, and 
J arno was kind enough to answer all of them; in 
which, however, Wilhelm thought he noticed that the 
teacher did not ahvays speak quite truly and sincerely. 
So, after the un staid boys had again clalllbered off, 
Wilhelnl said to his friend, "Thou hast not spoken 
with the child about these matters as thou speakest to 
thyself." 
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ee That, indeed, were a heavy requisition," ans,vered 
Jarno. ee We do not always speak, even to ourselves, 
&s we think; and it is not fit to tell others anything 
but what they can take up. A man understands noth- 
ing but what is commensurate with him. To fix a 
child's attention on what is present; to give him 
a description, a name, - is the best thing we can do 
for him. He will soon enough begin to inquire after 
causes." 
"One cannot blame this latter tendency," observed 
Wilhelm. "The multiplicity of objects perplexes 
everyone; and it is easier, instead of investigating 
them, to ask directly, whence and whither?" 
lC And yet," said J arno, "as children look at what is 
present only superficially, we cannot speak with them 
of origin and object otherwise than superficially also." 
II Most men," answered Wilhelm, "continue all their 
days in this predicament, and never reach that glori- 
ous epoch in which the comprehensible appears to us 
common and insipid." 
"It may well be called glorious," answered J arno ; 
Cl for it is a middle stage between despair and 
deification." 
"Let us abide by the boy," said Wilhelm," who is, 
at present, my first care. He has, somehow, got a fond- 
ness for minerals since we began this journey. Canst 
thou not impart so much to me as would put it in my 
power to satisfy him, at least for a time 1 " 
"That will not do," said J arno. "In every new 
department one must, in the first place, begin again as 
a child; throw a passionate interest over the subject; 
take pleasure in the shell till one has the happiness to 
arri ve at the kerne!." 
"Tell me, then," said Wilhelm, "how hast thou 
attained this knowledge 1 For it is not so very long, 
after all, since we parted." 
"Mr friend," said J arno, "we were forced to reiÏgn 
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ourselves, if not for ever, at least for a long season, The 
first thing that occurs to a stout-hearted nlan, under 
such circumstances, is to begin a new life. N e,v 
objects will not suffice him; these serve only for 
diversion of thought: he requires a new whole, and 
plants hin1self in the middle of it." 
"But ,vhy, then," interrupted Wilhelm, "choose this 
strangest and loneliest of all pursuits?" 
"Even because of its loneliness," cried J arno. "!1en 
I wished to avoid. To them we can give no help, and 
they hinder us from helping ourselves. Are they 
happy, we nlust let them persevere in their stolidities; 
are they unhappy, we must save them without disturb- 
ing these stolidities; and no one ever asks whether 
Thou art happy or unhappy." 
"It is not quite so bad with them, surely," answered 
Wilhelm, smiling. 
"I ,vill not talk thee out of thy happiness," said 
J arno. "Go on thy way, thou second Diogenes! IÆt 
not thy lanlp in daylight go out! Down on that side 
lies a new world before thee; but, I dare wager, thingR 
stand there as in the old one. If thou canst not pÏIllP, 
and pay debts, thou availest nothing," 
"Yet they seem to nle more entertaining than thy 
dead rocks," said 'Vilhelm, 
"Not they I" answered Jarno, "for nlY rocks are at 
least incomprehensible." 
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THE two friends had descended, not without care and 
labour, to reach the children, 'who 'were now lying in a 
shady spot do,\yn below. '\Vith almost greater eager- 
ness than their picnic repast, the collected rock speci- 
111enS '\vere unpacked by l\fontan and :Felix. The latter 
had much to ask, the former nluch to nominate. Felix 
'\vas delighted that his new teacher could give him 
names for all, and he speedily committed them to 
memory. At length he produced another specimen, 
and asked, "'\Vhat do you call this, then?" 
l\Iontan viewed it with surprise, and said, "Where 
did you get it ? " 
Fitz answered prolnptly," I found it myself: it is of 
this country," 
" Not of this quarter," said l\lontan. Felix rejoiced 
to see his master somewhat puzzled. "Thou shalt have 
a ducat," said l\fontan, "if thou bring me to the spot 
'\vhere it lies," 
"That is easy to earn," ans'\vered Fitz, "but not 
imnlediately." 
"Then, describe the place to nle accurately, that 
I Inay not fail to find it: but the thing is impossible; 
for this is a cross-stone, which comes from Santiago in 
Compostella, and which sonle stranger has lost, - if, 
indeed, thou hast not stolen it from him, for its curious 
look," 
"Give your ducat into lllY lllaster's hands," said 
Fiiz, "and I '\vill honestly confess ,\yhere I got the 
stolle. In the ruined church at St. Joseph there is 
likeváse a ruined altar, Under the top-stones, '\vhich 
35 
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are all broken and heaped together, I discovered a 
layer of this rock, which has been the foundation 
of the other, and broke off from it as much as I could 
come at. If the upper stones were cleared away, one 
might find much lnore of it there." 
"Take thy ducat," said Montan: "thou deservest it 
for this discovery. It is pretty enough. Men naturally 
rejoice when inanimate nature produces any likeness of 
what they love and reverence.. Nature then appears to 
us in the forrn of a sibyl, who has beforehand laid 
down a testinlony of \vhat had been determined from 
eternity, and was not to be realised till late in time. 
On this rock, as on a sacred, lnysterious, primeval basis, 
the priests had built their altar," 
Wilhelm, ,vho had listened for a ,vhile, and observed 
that many names, many designations, were repeatedly 
mentioned, again signified his former wish, that Mon- 
tan \vould impart to him so much as was required for 
the primary instruction of the boy. "Give that up," 
replied l\fontan. "There is nothing more frightful 
than a teacher \vho knows only what his scholars are 
intended to know. He who means to teach others 
may, indeed, often suppress the best of what he knows; 
but he must not be half instructed." 
"But where are such perfect teachers to be had?" 
"These thou wilt find very easily," replied Montan. 
" Where, then?" said Wilhelm, with some unbelief. 
"Where the thing thou art wishing to learn is in 
practice," said l\fontan. "Our best instruction we 
obtain fronl complete conversance. Dost thou not 
learn foreign languages best in the countries where 
they are at hOlne? - where only these and no other 
strike thy ear?" 
"And so it ,vas among the mountains," inquired 
'\Vilhehn, "that thy knowledge of mountains was 
acquired ?" 
" Of course." 
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tt Without help from men?" 
It At least only from men who were miners. There, 
where the pygmies, allured by the metallic veins, bore 
through the rock, making the interior of the earth 
accessible, and in a thousand ways endeavouring to 
solve the hardest problems, - there is the place 
where an inquiring thinker ought to take his stand. 
Re looks on action and effort, watches the progress of 
enterprises, and rejoices in the successful and the 
unsuccessful. What is useful forms but a part of 
the important. Fully to possess, to command, and 
rule an object, we must first study it for its own 
!ake." 
It Ie there f3uch a place in the neighbourhood 1" 
eaid Wilhelm. It I should like to take Felix thither." 
"The question I can answer in the affirmativë," 
replied Montan, "the project not exactly assent to. 
At least, I must first tell thee, that thou hast the 
power of choosing among many other branches of 
activity, of knowledge, of art, for thy Felix, some 
of which might, perhaps, suit him better than this 
l;udden fancy which he has taken up at the moment, 
most probably from mere imitation." 
It Explain thyself more clearly," interrupted WilhelIlL 
It Thou must know, then," said !fontan, "that we 
are here on the borders of a province, which I might 
justly call a Pedagogic Utopia. In the conviction that 
only one thing can be carried on, taught, and com- 
municated with full advantages, several such points of 
active instruction have been, as it were, sown over 
a large tract of country. At each of these places thou 
wilt find a little world, but so complete, within its 
limitation, that it may represent and model any other 
of these worlds, nay, the great busy world itself." 
"I do not altogether comprehend what thou canst 
mean by this," interrupted \Vilhelm, 
"Thou shalt soon comprehend it," said the other. 
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"As down, not far from this, among the lnountains, 
thou wilt, in the first place, find collected round a Blass 
of lnetalliferous rocks, '\vhatever is of use for enaLling 
lllan to appropriate these treasures of Nature, and, at 
the sallle tÎIue, to acquire general conceptions of nlould- 
ing the ruggedness of inanimate things more dexter- 
ously to his own purposes; so down in the lowest 
level, far out on the plain, ,,-here the soil spreads into 
large nleadows and pastures, thou wilt find estaLlish- 
nlents for nlanaging another inlportant treasure '\vllÏch 
Nature has given to men." 
" And this?" inquired Wilhelm. 
<<Is the horse," replied the other. "In that last 
quarter thou art in the midst of everything which can 
instruct one on the training, diet, growth, and like"Tise 
elnploynlent, of this noble aniInal, As in these hills 
all are busy digging, boring, climbing; so there nothing 
is 11lore anxiously attended to than the young brood, 
springing, as it were, out of the ground; and everyone 
is occupied foddering, grazing, driving, leading, curLing 
thenl, mounting their backs, and in all sorts of nlove- 
lllents, natural and artificial, coursing with them over 
the plain." 
Felix, who had approached in the deepest attention, 
exclaimed, interrupting him, "Oh, thither '\vill "Te! 
That is the prettiest, the best, of all." 
"It is far thither," answered J arno; "and thou '\vilt 
find sonlething more agreeable and suitable, perhaps, 
by the '\vay. Any species of activity," continued he, 
" attracts the fondness of a child; for everything looks 
easy that is practised to perfection. All beginnings 
are hard, says the proverb, This, in a certain sense, 
may be true: but '\ve nlÏght say, with a more universal 
application, All beginnings are easy; and it is the last 
steps that are climbed nlost rarely and with greatest 
difficulty." 
Wilhelm, who had been reflecting in the rnean- 
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while, now said to 1\loutan, "Is it actually so, as thou 
sayest, that these people have separateù the various 
sorts of activity, both in the practice and teaching of 
thelll ?" 
"They have done it," said l\lontan, "and ,vith rea- 
son, \Vhatever any TIian has to effect, lllUst enianate 
from him like a second self j anù how could this 
be possible, were not his first self entirely pervaded 
by it?" 
" Yet has not a general culture been reckoned very 
ad vantageous ? " 
" It Dlay really be so," replied the other: "everything 
in its tiIne. N ow is the time of specialties. Happy 
he who understands this, and works for hinlself and 
others in that spirit." 
"In my spirit it cannot be," replied Wilhelm; "Lut 
tell lne, if I thought of sending :Felix, for awhile, into 
one of these circles, which wouldst thou recolnmend 
to me?" 
"It is all one," said J arno. " You cannot readily 
tell which way a child's capacity particularly points. 
For me, I should still advise the merriest trade. Take 
him to those horse-subduers. Beginning as a groonl i3, 
in truth, little easier than beginning as an ore-beater: 
but the prospect is always gayer; you can hope at 
least to get through the \vorld riding," 
It is easy to conceive that 'Vilhelnl had many other 
doubts to state, and many further explanatiolls to 
require: these J arno settled in his usual lacunic ,yay, 
but at last he broke out as follows: "In all things, to 
serve fronl the lowest station up\varùs is necessary. 
To restrict yourself to a trade is best, For the narrow 
mind, whatever he attenlpts is still a trade; for the 
higher, an art; and the highest, in doing one thing, 
does all; or, to speak less paradoxically, in the one 
thing which he does rightly, he sees the likeness of an 
that is done rightly, Take th)'" Felix," continued he,. 
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" through the province: let the directors 
ee him j they 
will soon judge him, and dispose of him to the best 
advantage. The boy should be placed among his 
equals, otherwise he seeks them for himself, and then, 
in his associates, finds only flatterers or tyrants." 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE third day being over, the friends, in conformity 
to the engagement of our renunciants, had to part; and 
J arno declared he would now fly so far into the waste 
mountains, that no one should be able to discover him. 
" There is nothing more frightful," said he, "in a state 
like ours, than to n1eet an old, true friend, to whom 
we can cOIDlnunicate our thoughts without reserve. 
So long as one is by himself, one fancies there is no 
end to the novelties and wonders he is studying: but 
let the two talk a,vhile together, right from the 
heart; one sees how soon all this is exhausted. N oth- 
ing is endless but inanity. Clever people soon explain 
themselves to one another, and then they have done. 
But now I ,viII dive into the chasms of the rocks, and 
with then1 begin a mute, unfathon1able conversation." 
"Have a care," said Wilhelm, smiling, "lest Fitz 
come upon thy track. This time, at least, he succeeded 
in finding thee." 
cc How didst thou nlanage that 1" said Montan. 
"After all, it was only chance," 
"N ot in the least," answered Fitz: "I will tell you 
my secret for a fair consideration. You mineralogists, 
wherever you go, keep striking to the right and left; 
fron1 every stone, from every rock, breaking off a piece, 
as if gold and silver were hid in them. One has but 
to follow this trace; and, where any corner shows a 
fresh breakage, there some of you have been, One 
notes and notes forward and forward, and at last 
comes upon the man." 
Fitz was praised and rewarded. The friends parted, 
4 1 
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- Montan alone, the little caravan in cOlnpany. Wil
 
helm had settled the place they should nlake for. The 
porter proposed a road to it; but the children had 
taken a fancy for looking, by the ,yay, at the Giant's 
Castle, of which Fitz had talked so much. Felix was 
curious about the large, black pillars, the great door, 
the cellar, the caves, and vaults, and hopeJ he nlight 
perhaps find something there, - something of even 
greater value than the box. 
How he came by this he had, in the interim, in- 
formed his father. Creeping through the cleft, it 
appeared he had got down into an open space pretty 
well lighted, and noticed in the corner of it a large 
iron chest, the lid of which, though it was not locked, 
he could not lift, but only raise a very little, To get 
into this, he had called to his father for the staves, 
which he had employed partly as props under the lid, 
partly as levers to heave it up, and so at length forcing 
his way into the chest, had found it wholly elllpty, 
except for the little box which was lying in one of 
the nooks. This toy they had shown l\lontan, who 
agreed with them in opinion, that it should be kept 
unopened, and no violence done to it; for it could not 
be unlocked except by a very cOlnplicated key. 
The porter declined going ,vith the rest to the 
Giant's Castle, and proceeded down the smooth foot- 
path by himself. The others toiled after Fitz through 
moss and tangle, and at length reached the natural 
colonnade, which, towering over a huge mass of frag- 
lnents, rose black and wondrous into the air. Yet, 
without much regarding what he saw before his eyes, 
Felix instantly began inquiring for the other prolnised 
marvels; and, as none of them was to be seen, Fitz 
could excuse himself no otherwise than by declaring 
that these things were never visible except on Sun- 
days and particular festivals, aHd then ouly for a fe,v 
hours. The boys remained convinced that the pillared 
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palace was a work of nlen's hands: Wilhelm saw \vell 
that it \vas a \vork of Nature, but he could have wished 
for l\lontan to speak with on the subject. 
They no\v proceeded rapidly down hill, through a 
wood of high, taper larches, which, becoming more 
and n10re transparent, erelong exposed to view the 
fairest spot you can imagine, lying in the clearest 
sunshine. 
A large garden, seen1ingly appropriated to use, not 
ornalllent, lay richly furnished \vith fruit-trees, yet 
open before their eyes; for the ground, sloping, on the 
\vhole, had been regularly cut into a nunIber of di- 
visions, now raised, no\v hollo\ved in n1anifold variety, 
and thus exhibited a complex waving surface. Several 
d\velling-houses stood scattered up a
d do\vn, so that 
it seenled as if the space belonged to several proprie- 
tors; yet Fitz assured thenl that one individual owned 
and directed the whole, Beyond the garden stretched a 
boundless landscape, beautifully cultivated and planted, 
in which lakes and rivers nlight be distinguished in 
the distance. 
Still descending, they had a pproached nearer and 
nearer, and were now expecting in a few Inoments to 
be in the garden, .when 'Vilhelm all at once stopped 
short, and Fitz could not hide his roguish satisfaction; 
for a ya \vning chasm at the foot of the lllountain 
opened before theIn, and showed on the other side a 
'wall \vhich had hitherto been concealed, steep enough 
\vithout, though \vithin it \vas quite filled up \vith soil. 
A deep trench, therefore, separated theln fron} the 
garden, into \vhich they were directly looking. " We 
have still a good circuit to lllake," said Fitz, "before 
we get the road that leads in. Ho\vever, I know an 
entrance on this side, which is nluch shorter. The 
vaults where the hill-water in time of rain is let 
through, in regular quantities, into the garden, open 
here: they are high, and broad enough for one to 'walk 
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along without difficulty." The instant Felix heard of 
vaults, he insisted on taking this passage and no other. 
Wilhelm followed the children; and the party de- 
f)cended the large steps of this covered aqueduct, which 
was now lying quite dry. Down below they found 
themselves sometimes in light, sometimes in darkness, 
according as the side-openings admitted day, or the 
walls and pillars excluded it. At last they reached a 
pretty even space, and were slowly proceeding, when 
all at once a shot went off beside them; and at the 
Bame time two secret iron-grated doors started out, 
and enclosed them on both sides. Not, indeed, the 
whole of them: Wilhelm and Felix only were caught. 
For Fitz, the instant he heard the shot, sprang back; 
and the closing grate caught nothing 'but his wide 

leeve: he himself, nimbly throwing off hi. jacket, had 
darted away without loss of a moment. 
The two prisoners had scarcely time to recover from 
their astonishment, till they heard voices, which ap- 
peared to be slowly approaching. In a little while 

ome armed men with torches came forward to the 
grate, looking with eager eyes ,vhat sort of capture 
they had made. At the same time they asked if 
the prisoners would surrender peaceably. " Surrender 
irs not the word here," said Wilhelm: "we are already 
in your power. It is rather our part to ask, whether 
you will spare us? The only weapon we have, I give 
up to you," And with these words he handed his 
hanger through the grate: this opened directly, and 
the two strangers were led forward by the party 
with great composure. After a short while they found 
themselves in a singular place: it was a spacious, 
cleanly apartment, with many little windows at the 
very top of the walls; and these, notwithstanding 
the thick iron gratings, admitted light enough. Seats, 
sleeping-places, and whatever else is expected in 
a middling inn, had been provided; and it seemed 
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as if anyone placed here could want nothing but 
freedom. 
Wilhelm, directly after entering, had sat down to 
consider his situation: Felix, on the other hand, on 
recovering froro his astonishment, broke out into an 
incredible fury. These large walls, these high win- 
dows, these strong doors, this seclusion, this restric- 
tion, \vere entirely new to him. He looked round 
and round, he ran hither and thither, stamped with 
his feet, wept, rattled the doors, struck against them 
with his fists, nay, was even on the point of running 
at them with his head, had not Wilhelm seized him, 
and held him fast between his knees. "Do but look 
at the thing calmly, my son," began he; "for im- 
patience and violence cannot help us. The mystery 
will clear up; and I must be widely mistaken, or we 
are fallen into no wicked hanùs. Read these inscrip- 
tions: 'To the innocent, deliverance and reparation; 
to the misled, compassion; and, to the guilty, avenging 
justice.' All this bespeaks to us that these establish- 
ments are works, not of cruelty, but of necessity. Men 
have but too much cause to secure themselves from 
men. Of ill-wishers there are many, of ill-doers not 
fe\v; and, to live fitly, well-doing will not always 
suffice." Felix still sobbed; but he had pacified him- 
self in some degree, more by the caresses than the 
words of his father. "Let this experience," con- 
tinued Wilhelm, "which thou gainest so early and so 
innocently, remain a lively testimony to thy mind, in 
how complete and accomplished a century thou livest. 
What a journey had h un1an nature to travel before it 
reached the point of being mild, even to the guilty, 
merciful to the injurious, humane to the inhuman! 
Doubtless they were men of godlike souls who first 
taught this, who spent their lives in rendering the 
practice of it possible, and recommending it to other
. 
Of the beautiful, men are seldom capable, oftener of 
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the good; and how highly should we value those who 
endeavour, with great sacrifices, to forward that good 
among their fellows!" 
Felix, in the course of this consolatory speech, had 
fallen quietly asleep on his father's bosorl1 ; and scarcely 
had the latter laid him down on one of the ready-nutde 
beds, ,vhen the door opened, and a man of prepossessing 
appearance stepped in. After looking kindly at 'Vil- 
helnl for SOllle time, he began to inquire about the 
circumstances which had led him by the private pas- 
sage, and into this predicanlent. Wilhelm related the 
affair as it stood, produced some papers 'which served 
to explain who he was, and referred to the porter, "rho, 
he said, must soon arrive on the other side, by the 
usual road. This being so far explained, the official 
person invited his guest to follow him. Felix could 
not be a wakened, and his father carried him asleep 
from the place which had incited him to such violent 
passIon, 
Wilhelm followed his conductor into a fair garden- 
apartment, where refreshments were set down, which 
he was invited to partake of; while the other went to 
report the state of matters to his superior. When 
Felix, on awakening, perceived a little covered table, 
. fruit, wine, biscuit, and, at the same time, the cheerful 
aspect of a wide-open door, he knew not what to make 
of it. He ran out, he ran back; he thought he had 
been dreanling; and in a little while, with such dainty 
fare and such pleasant sights, the preceding terror and 
all his obstruction had vanished like an oppressive 
vision in the brightness of morning, 
The porter had arrived; the officer, with another 
man of a still frienùlier aspect, brought him in; and 
the business now came to light, as follows: The owner 
of this property, charitable in this higher sense, that 
he studied to awaken all round hiIn to activity and 
'effort, had, for several years, been accustomed, frOlll his 
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boundless young plantations, to give out the small 
,vood to diligent and careful cultivators, gratis; to the 
negligent, for a certain price; and to such as ,vished to 
trade in it, likewise at a moderate valuation. But 
these t,vo latter classes, also, had required their sup1->lies 
gratis, as the meritorious ,vere treated; and, this being 
refused them, they had attelnpted stealing trees, Their 
attempt succeeded in n1any ways, This vexed the 
o,vner the more, as not only were the plantat
ons 
plundered, but, by too early thinning, often ruined. 
It had been discovered that the thieves entered by 
this aqueduct: so the trap-gate had been erected in the 
plaee, ,vith a spring-gun, which, ho,vever, was only 
meant for a signal. This little boy had, under various 
pretexts, often made his appearance in the garden; 
and nothing ,vas nlore natural than that, out of mis- 
chief and audacity, he should lead the stranger by a 
road which he had fornlerly discovered for other pur- 
poses, The people could have ,vished to get hold of 
hin1: mealHV hile, his little jacket was brought in, and 
put by alnong other judicial seizures, 
\Vilhehn ,vas now made acquainted with the owner 
and his people, and by theln received with the friend- 
liest ,velcolne. Of this fall1Îly we shall say nothing 
1110re here, as some further light on thenl and their 
concerns is offered u
 by the subsequent history. 



CHAPTER VITI. 


W'Ílhelm to N ataliflr. 


MAN is of a companionable, conversing nature: his 
delight is great when he exercises faculties that have 
been given him, even though nothing further came of 
it. How often in society do we hear the complaint 
that one will not let the other speak; and in the same 
manner, also, we might say, that one would not let the 
other write, were not writing an employment commonly 
transacted in private and alone. 
How much people write, one could scarcely ever 
conjecture. I speak not of what is printed, though 
that, in itself, is abundant enough, but of all that, 
in the shape of letters and memorials and narratives, 
anecdotes, descriptions of present circumstances in the 
life of individuals, sketches, and larger 
ssays, circu- 
lates in secret: of this you can form no idea, till you 
have lived for some time in a community of cultivated 
families, as I am now doing. In the sphere where I 
am moving at present, there is almost as much time 
employed in informing friends and relatives of what is 
transacted as was employed in transacting it. This 
observation, which for several weeks has been con- 
stantly forced on me, I now n1ake with the nlore 
pleasure, as the writing tendency of my new friends 
enables me, at once and perfectly, to get acquainted 
with their characters and circumstances, I am trusted: 
a sheaf of letters is given to me, some quires of a trav- 
elling-journal, the confessions of some mind not yet in 
unitT with itielf; and thus everywhere, in a little 
41 
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,,-hile, I aill at home, I know the neighbouring circle, 
I kno\v the persons whose acquaintance I am to obtain: 
I understand theln Letter, almost, than they do theIll- 
sel ves; seeing they are still implicated in their situa- 
tion, while I hover lightly past theIn, ever vvith thy 
hand in Iuine, ever speaking \vith thee about all I see. 
Indeed, it is the first condition I nlake before accepting 
any confidence offered me, that I lilay impart it to 
thee. Here, accordingly, are son18 letters which will 
introduce thee into the circle in which, without break- 
ing or evading lIlY VO\V, I, for the present, revolve. 


TIlE NUT - BRO'VN MAID. 
Lena/rdo to his Aunt. 
At last, dear aunt, after three years you receive my 
first letter, confornlably to our engagement, \vhich, in 
truth, 'was singular enough. I \vished to see the world 
and mingle in it, and \vished, during that period, to 
forget the hOille whence I had departed, whither I 
hoped to return, The whole inlpression of this home 
I purposed to retain, and the partial and individual 
was not to confuse Iue at a distance. Meanwhile the 
necessary tokens of life and \velfare have, from time to 
tinle, passed to and fro between us, I have regularly 
received money, and little presents for lilY kindred 
have Leen delivered you for distribution. By the 
\vates I sent, you would see ho\v and \vhere I was. 
By the \vines, I doubt not' IllY uncle has tasted out my 
several places of abode; then the laces, knick-knacks, 
steel w'ares, \vould indicate to nlY fair cousins my 
progress through Brabant, by Paris, to London; and so, 
on their \vriting-desks, work-boxes, tea-tables, I shall 
finù many a syrnbol \vhere\vith to connect the history 
of IllY journeyings. You have acconlpanied me with- 
out hearing of 111e, and, perhaps, may care little about 
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knowing more. For lne, on the other hand, it is highly 
desirable to learn, through your kindness, how it stands 
with the circle into which I am once more entering, 
I would, in truth, return from strange countries as a 
stranger, who, that he may not be unpleasant, first 
informs himself about the ,vay and manner of his 
household; not fancying, that, for his fine eyes or hair, 
he shall be recei ved there quite in his own fashion, 
Write to me, tberefore, of my worthy uncle, of your 
fair nieces, of yourself, of our relations near and dista.nt, 
of servants also, old and new. In short, let your prac- 
tised pen, which for so long a time you have not dipped 
into ink for your nephew, now again tint paper in the 
favour. Your letter of news shall forthwith be my 
credential, with which I introduce myself so soon as I 
obtain it. On you, therefore, it depends, whether you 
will see me or not. We alter far less than we illl.3.gine; 
and circumstances, too, continue much as they were, 
Not only what has altered, but what has continued, 
what has by degrees waxed and waned, do I now wish 
instantly to recognise at n1Y return, and so once more 
to see myself in a well-known mirror. Present my 
heartiest salutations to all our people, and believe, that, 
in the singular manner of DlY absence and my return, 
there lnay lie more true affection than is often found 
in constant participation and lively intercourse. A 
thousand complÜnents to one and all ! 


Postscript. - Neglect not, also, my dear aunt, to say 
a word or two about our dependants, - how it stands 
with our stewards and farmers. What has become of 
Valerina, the daughter of that farmer whom my uncle, 
with justice certainly, but also, as I thought, with some 
severity, ejected from his lands when I went away? 
You see, I still remember many a particular: I still 
know all. On the past you shall examine me when 
you have told me of the present. 
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The Au.nt to Julietta, 
At last, dear children, a letter from our three- 
fears' speechless traveller. What strange beings these 
strange men are! He will have it that his \val'es and 
tokens were as good as so many kind words, which 
friend may speak or write to friend, He actually 
fancies hirnself our creditor, requires from 'itS, in the 
first place, the performance of that service which he 
so unkindly refused. What is to be done? For Iue, I 
should ha ve met his wishes forth with in a long 
letter, did not this headache signify too clearly that 
the present sheet can scarcely be filled. We all lung 
to see hÜn, Do you, my dears, undertake the business. 
Should I be recovered before you ha ve done, I \vill 
contribute Iny share, Choose the persons and cirCUlll- 
stances, as you like best to describe theIn, Divide the 
task. You will do it all far better than I. The mes- 
senger will bring 111e back a note froln you. 


JuJietta to her Aunt. 


We have read and considered, and now send you 
by the messenger our view of the matter, each in 
particular; having first jointly signified that we are 
not so charitable as our dear aunt to her ever perverse 
nephew. N ow, when he has kept his cards hid fron1 
us for three years, and still keeps them hid, \ve, for- 
sooth, are to spread ours on the table, and play an 
open against a secret game. This is not fair, and yet 
let it pass; for the craftiest is often caught, sÜnply by 
his own overanxious precautions, But., as to the ,yay 
and lnanner of transacting this commission, \ve are 
not agreed. To write of our fanliliars as we think of 
them is for us, at least, a very strange problem, Com- 
monly we do not think of them at all, except in this 
or that particular case, when they give us some satis- 


. 
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f&ction or vexation. At other times each lets his 
neighbour go his \vay. You alone could nlanage it, 
dear aunt; for you have both the penetration and the 
tolerance. Hersilia, \vho, you kno\v, is not difficult 
to kindle, has just, on the spur of the lllolnent, given 
me a bird's-eye view of the \vhole fauÜly in all the 
graces of caricature. I wish it stood ou paper, to 
entice a smile from yourself in your illness, but not 
that I \vould have it sent, !ly o\vn project is, to lay 
before him our correspondence for these three years: 
then let him read, if he have the heart; or let hirn 
come and see \vith his eyes, if h e have not. Your 
letterIÞ to me, dear aunt, are in the best order, and all at 
your service. Hersilia dissents frOln this opinion, 

.xcuses herself with the disorder of her papers, and 
.. forth, a. ihQ will tell you herself. 


Hersilia to her Aunt. 
I will and must be very brief, dear aunt; for the 
messenger is clo\vnishly Ï111patieut, I reckon it an 
excess of generosity, and not at all in season, to sub- 
mit our correspondence to Lenardo. 'Vhat has he to 
do with knowing all the good ,ve have said of him, 
with knowing all the ill \ve ha ve said of him, and 
finding out from the latter, still l110re than fronl the 
former, that we like him? II old. him tight, I entreat 
you! There is something so precise and presunlptuous 
in this demand, in this conduct, of his, - just the 
fashion of your young gentlenlen ,,,hen they return 
from foreign parts. They can never look on those 
who have stayed at hOine as full-gro\vn persons, like 
then1selves, l\.Iake your headache an excuse, He \vill 
come, doubtless; and, if he do not come, we can \vait 
a little, Perhaps his next idea may be, to introùuce 
himself in SOllle strange, secret \vay, to become ac- 
quainted with us in disguise; and who kno\vs what 
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Dlore Dlay be included in the plan of so deep a gentle- 
Dlan? Ho,v pretty and curious this ,vould be! It 
could not fail to bring about all lllanner of enlbroil- 
nlents ånd developlnents, far grander than any that 
could be produced by such a diplolnatic entrance into 
his fan1Ïly as he no,v purposes, 
The nlessenger! The lllessenger! Bring up your 
old people better, or send young ones. This man i8 
neither to be pacified ,vith flattery nor wine. A thou- 
sand fare,vells ! 


Postscript fOT PostscTipt. - What does our cousin 
,vant, 'will you tell Ule, ,vith his postscript of ,..,. alerina ? 
This question of his has struck Ine doubly. She is 
the only person "holn he nlelltions by nallle, The 
rest of us are nieGes, aunts, ste,vards, - not persons, 
1ut titles, ,... alerina, our la,vyer's daughter! In truth, 
a pretty, fair-haired girl, that nlay have glanced in our 
gallant cousin's eyes before he ,vent a-way. She is 
lllarried "ell and happily: this to you is no ne\vs; 
but to hin1 it is, of course, as unknown as everything 
that has occurreù here. Forget not. to inforlll hilll, 
in a postscript, that Valerina grew daily more and 
nlore beautiful, and so at last lllade a very good match. 
That she is the ,vife of a rich proprietor. That the 
lovely, fair-haired n1aid is nlarried, Make it perfectly 
distinct to him. But neither is this all, dear aunt, 
How the nlan can so accurately renlelllber his flaxen- 
headed beauty, and yet confound her 'with the daughter 
of that ,yorthless farnler, ,vith a 'wild hUlllble-bee of a 
. brunette, ,vhose name ,vas N achodina, and ,vho went 
a,vay, Heaven kllO'VS "hither, - this, I declare to you, 
renlains entirely illconlprehensible, and puzzles me quite 
exce
sively. }"or it seenlS as if our pretty cousin, ,vho 
priùf's hilnself on his good men10ry, could change 
DaUles and persons to a very strange degree. Perhap
 
he feels this obscurely hinlself, and ,vould have the 
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faded inlage refreshed by your delineation. Hold 
him tight, I beg of you! but try to learn, for our own 
behoof, how it does stand with these Valerinas and 
N achodinas, and how nlany more Inas and Tril1as have 
retained their place in his imagination, while the poor 
Ettas and llias have vanished. The messenger! The 
cursed messenger! 


The A 1.tnt to her Nieces. 
(DICTATED.) 
Why should we dissenlble toward those we have to 
spend our life with? Lenardo, with all his peculi- 
arities, deserves confidence. I send him both your 
letters; from these he will get a view of you: and the 
rest of us, I hope, will erelong unconsciously find 
occasion to depict ourselves before hiln likewise. Fare- 
well! My head is very painful. 


Hersilia to her Aunt. 
Why should we dissemble toward those we have to 
spend our life with? Lenardo is a spoiled nephew. It 
is horrible in you to send him our letters. From these 
he will get no real view of us; and I wish, with all 
my heart, for opportunity to let him view nle in SOIne 
other light. You give pain to others, while you are 
in pain yourself, and blind to boot. Quick recovery 
to your head! Your heart is irrecoverable. 


The Aunt to Hersilia. 
Thy last note I should likewise have packed in for 
Lenardo, had I happened to continue by the purpose 
which my irrecoverable heart, my sick head, and Iny 
love of ease, suggested to nle. Your .letters are not 
gone. I am just parting with the young luan whQ 
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has been for some time living in our circle, who, by 
the strangest chance, has come to know us pretty well, 
and is, withal, of an intelligent and kindly nature. 
Him I am despatching. He undertakes the task with 
great readiness. He will prepare our nephew, and 
send or bring him. Thus can your aunt recollect 
herself in the course of a rash enterprise, and bend 
into another path. Hersilia also will take thought, 
and a friendly revocation will not long be wanting 
from her hand. 


Wilhelm having accurately and circunlstantially 
fulfilled this task, Lenardo answered with a smile, 
"Much as I anI obliged to you for what you tell 
me, I nlust still put another question. Did not my 
aunt, in conclusion, request you also to inform me of 
another, and, seemingly, an uninlportant, matter?" 
Wilhelm thought a moment. " Yes," said he then: 
cc I reIn ember. She mentioned a lady, named Valerina. 
Of her I was to tell you that she is happily wedded, 
and every way well." 
cc You roll a stone from my heart," replied Lenardo. 
cc I now gladly return home, since I need not fear that 
my recollection of this girl can reproach me there." 
ec It beseenls not me to inquire ,vhat relation you 
have had to her," said Wilhelm: "only you may be 
at ease if in any way you feel concerned for her 
fortunes." 
ce It is the strangest relation in the world," returned 
Lenardo, -" nowise a love-matter, as you might, per- 
haps, conjecture. I may confide in you, and tell it; 
as, indeed, there is next to nothing to be told. But 
what must you think, when I assure you that this 
faltering in Iny return, this fear of revisiting our family, 
these strange preparatives, and inquiries how things 
looked at home, had no other object but to learn, by 
the way, how it stood with this young woman? 
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"
'or you 'will believe," continued he, "I aln very 
well aware that \ve Inay leave people \vhon1 \ve know 
without finding thelll, even after a cOllsidera ble tÜne, 
much altered; and so I like\vise expect very soon to be 
quite at home with lllY relatives. This single being 
only gave me pause: her fortune, I knew, lllust have 
changed; and, thank HeaveD, it has changed for the 
better," 
" You excite my curiosity /' said vVilhelm. " There 
must be sonlething singula r in this," 
" I, at least, think it so," replied Lenardo, and began 
his narrative as -follo\vs:- 
"To accomplish, in nlY youth, the grand adventure 
of a tour through cultivated Europe \vas a fixed pur- 
pose, w'hich I had entertained frOlll boyhood; but the 
execution of which \vas, as usually happens in these 
things, from time to tillle postponed, 'Vhat \vas at 
hand attracted nle, retained Ine; and the distant lost 
more and Inore of its charnls the more I read of it or 
heard it talked of, IIo\vever, at last, incited by my 
uncle, allured by friends \vho had gone forth into the 
world before me, I did form the resolution, and that 
more rapidly than anyone had been eXl)ecting, 
"My uncle, \vho had to afford the lllain requisite for 
my enterprise, directly Blade this his chief concern. 
You know him, and the \\
ay he has, - how he still 
rushes with his whole force on one single object, and 
everything else in the llleanwhile Inust rest and be silent: 
by which Ineans, indeed, he has effected much that 
seetHed to lie beyond the influence of any private lilan, 
This journey came upon hinl, in SOUle degree, unawares; 
yet he very soon took his meèlSlil'CS. SOlne buildings 
which he had planned, nay, even Legun, were aban- 
doned; and, as he never on any account meddles with 
his accumulated stock, he looked about him, as a 
prudent financier, for other \vays and nleans. Tho 
most obvious plan ,vas, to call in outstanding de bt
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especially relllainders .of rent; for this, also, was one of 
his habits, that he was indulgent to debtors, so long as 
he hinlself had, to a certain degree, no need of money. 
He gave his ste'ward the list, with orders to manage 
the business, Of indiviùual cases \ve learned nothing: 
only I hearù transiently, that the farmer of one of our 
estates, \vith whom nlY uncle had long exercised pa- 
tience, \vas at last actually to be ejected; his caution- 
ary pledge, a scanty supplement to the produce of this 
prosecution, to be retained, and the land to be let to 
SOllIe other person. This man was of a religious turn, 
but not, like others of his sect among us, shrewd and 
acti ve \vithal; for his piety and his goodness he \vas loved 
by his neighbours, but, at the saIne tinle, censured for 
his weakness, as the master of a house. After the 
death of his \vife, a daughter, \vhorn we usually named 
the Nut-brown l\Iaid, though already giving promise of 
activity and resolution, \vas still too young for taking 
a decisive Inanagenlent: in short, the nian \vent back 
in his affairs; and my uncle's indulgence had not 
stayed the sinking of his fortune. 
c, I had nlY journey in DlY head, and could not quar- 
rel with the nleans for accomplishing it. All was 
ready: packing and sorting \vent forward; every 
moment \vas becon1Ïng full of business. One evening 
I \vas strolling through the park for the last tinle, to 
take leave of nlY fauÜliar trees and bushes, \vhen all at 
once Valerina stepped into nlY way, - for such was 
the girl's nanle: the other \vas but a by-nanle, occa- 
sioned by her bro\vn complexion, She stepped into 
my way," 
Lenardo paused for a monlent, as if considering. 
" How is this, then?" said he, " \Vas her name really 
Valerin
? Yes, surely," he continued; "but the by- 
nanle \vas nlore COlllnlon, In short, the bro\vn nlaid 
came into my path, and pressingly entreated nle to 
speak a good \vord for her father, for herself, to my 
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uncle. JCnowing how the nlatter stood, and seeing 
clearly that it \vould be difficult, nay, inlpossible, to do 
her any service at this nloment, I candidly told her so, 
and set Lefore her the blalne\vorthiness of her father 
in an unfavourable light, 
" She answered this with so llluch clearness, and, at 
the sanle tillle, \vith so llluch filial mitigation and love, 
that quite gained nle; and, had it been my own 
nloney, I should instantly have rnade her happy by 
granting her request, But it was my uncle's incolue; 
these \vero his al'rangelllents, his orders: with such a 
teluper as his, to attelnpt altering aught that had been 
done was hopeless. :E'rom of old I had .looked on a 
pronlise as in the highest degree sacred. Whoever 
asked anything of lne elubarrassed Dle. I had so ac- 
custonled myself to refuse, that I did not even promise 
what I purposed to perforul. This habit caIne in good 
stead in the present instance. Her arguments turned 
on individuality and affection, nline on duty and 
reason; and I will not deny that at last they seeilled 
too harsh, even to Inyself, .Already \ve had more than 
once repeated our topics without convincing one 
another, \vhen necessity nlade her. more eloquent: the 
inevitable ruin which she sa\v before her pressed tears 
frorn her eyes, Her collected manner she entirely lost: 
she spoke with vivacity, \vith elnotion; and, as T still 
kept up a show of coldness and composure, her whole 
soul turned itself out\vard. I wished to end the scene; 
but all at once she was loing at my feet, had seized my 
hand, kissed it, and \vas looking up to nle, so good, so 
gentle, \vith such supplicating loveliness, that, in the 
haste of the nlOn18nt, I forgot nlyself. Hurriedly I 
said, while raising her frolll her kneeling posture, 'I 
will do \vhat is possible: conI pose thyself, nlY child!' 
and so turned into a side-vath, '])0 what fs Ünpos- 
sible!' cried she after me, I no\v knew not what I 
was saying, Lut ans\vered, , I will,' and hesitated. ' Do 
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it!' cried she, at once enlivened, and with a heavenly 
expression of hope, I waved a salutation to her, and 
hastened away. 
"To my uncle I did not mean to apply directly; for 
I knew too well that with hilll it 'was vain to speak 
about the partial, when his purpose was the whole. I 
inquired for the steward; he had ridden off to a dis- 
tance: visitors came in the evening, friends wishing to 
take leave of me. They supped and played till far in 
the night. They continued next day, and their pres- 
ence effaced the image of my importunate petitioner. 
The steward returned: he was busier and more over- 
loaded than ever. All were asking for hilll : he had no 
time to hear me. However, I did make an effort to 
detain him; but scarcely had I named that pious 
farmer, when he eagerly repelled the proposal. 'For 
Heaven's sake, not a word of this to your uncle, if you 
would not have a quarrel with him!' The day of my 
departure was fixed: I had letters to write, guests to 
, receive, visits in the neighbourhood to pay. My ser- 
vants had been hitherto sufficient for my wants, but 
were nowise adequate to forward the arrangelllents of 
a distant journey. _ All lay on my own hands; and 
yet, when the steward appointed me an hour in the 
night before my departure to settle our money con- 
cerns, I neglected not again to solicit hÜn for Valerina's 
father. 
" , Dear baron,' said the unstable man, 'how can such 
a thing ever corne into your head? To-day already I 
have had a hard piece of \vork with your uncle, for the 
surn you need is turning out to be far higher than ,,"e 
reckoned on. This is natural enough, but not the less 
perplexing. To the old gentleman it is especially un- 
\VeICOlne, \vhen a business seems concluded, and yet 
nlany odds and ends are found straggling after it. 
This is often the case, and I and the rest have to take 
the brunt of it. As to the l'igour ,,-ith vdlich the out- 
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standing debts v
'ere to be gathered in, he himself laid 
dO\Vll the la \v to llle: he is at one \vith hirnself on this 
point, and it \vould be no easy task to lllove him to in- 
dulgence. Do not try it, I beg of you! It is quite in 
vain,' 
"I let hinl deter lue frol11 IllY attempt, but not en- 
tirely. I pressed hirn, since the execution of the busi- 
ness depended on himself, to act 'with nÜldness and 
mercy. He pronlised eyerything, according to the 
fashion of such persons, for the sake of lllolllentary 
peace. He got quit of nle: the bustle, the hurry of 
business, increased. I \vas in IllY carriage, and had 
turned IUY back on all hon18 concerns, 
" A keen illlPl'ession is like any oLher \vound : we do 
not feel it in receiving it. Not till afterward does it 
begin to Sinart and gangrene. So \vas it \vith Ine in 
regard tü this occurrence in the park. vVhenever I 
was solitary, whenever I was unenlployed, that ÏInage 
of the entreating maiden, with the 'whole accom- 
panÜnent, with every tree and bush, the place \vhere 
she knelt, the side-path I took to get rid of her, the 
whole scene, rose like a fresh picture before IllY soul. 
It was an indestruetiLle impression, \vhich, by other 
images anù interests, might iudeed be shaded or over- 
hung, but never obliterated, Still, in every quiet hour, 
she caIne Lefore nle; and, the longer it lasteù, the 1110re 
painful did I fep 1 the blanle \v hich I had incurred 
against nlY principles, against Iny custorll, though not 
expressly, only \vhile hesitating, and for the first time 
caught in such a perplexity. 
" I failed not, in IllY earliest letters, to inquire of our 
ste\vard ho\v the business had turned. He answered 
evasively. Then he engaged to explain this point; 
then he wTote alnLiguously; at last he becaine silent 
altogether. Distance increased; I110re objects callIe 
Let\veen me and IllY hOlne ; I \vas called to lllany new 
observations, Illall J T ne\v sYInpathies; the iIllage faded 
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a\vay, the nlaÜlen herself, ahnost to the nanle, The 
renleIllbrance of her carne l110re rarely ùcfore Ille ; and 
my \vhÜn of keeping up nlY intercourse with honle, not 
by letters, but Ly tokens, tended gr:.Hlually to make Iny 
previous situation, \vith all its Cil'CUulstances, nearly 
vanish froul l11Y l11inù. 
 o,v, hO'\Tever, \vhen laIn 
again returning hOllle, 'whcn I aU1 }Jul'posiug to repay 
IllY family with interest \vhat I have so long owed it, 
no\v at last this strange re}Jentance, strange I IHyself 
must call it, falls on lue with its \\'hole \veight, The 
fonn of the Inaiden brightens up ,vith the fornls of my 
relati ves: and I dread nothing nlore deeply than to 
learn, that, in the lllÍsel'V into \vhieh I ùrove her, she 
t.I 
has sunk to ruin; fur IllY negligence a}Jpears in IllY 
own luind an abetting of her destruction, a further- 
ance of her nlourllful destiny, A thousand times I 
have told nlyself that this feeling \vas at bottonl but a 
weakness; that IllY early adoption of, the principle, 
never to prolnu:;e, had originated in lilY fear of repent- 
ance, not in any noble sentÍ1nent. ..A..nd llU'V it seems 
as if Repentance, \vhich 1 had fled frolll, Ineant to 
avenge herself by seizing this incidcnt, instead of hun- 
dreds, to pain rnp. Yet is the picture, the iruagination 
which toÍ'nlents nle, so agreeable \vithal, so luvely, that 
I like to linger over it, And, ,vhen I think of the 
sçene, that kiss \vhich she inlprillted on nlY hand still 
Sef\lliS to burn there." 
Lellardu \vas silent; and Wilhehn ans,vered quickly 
and gaily, " It ap}?ears, then, I could have done you no 
greater service than by that appendix to lilY narrative; 
as \ve often find in the postscl'il)t the Inost interesting 
part of the letter. In truth, I kno\v liLtle of ,r alerilla, 
for I heard of her only in passing: but, for certain, she 
is the \vife of a pl'oS}Jcl'ons laUÙ-U\Vller, and lives hap- 
pily ; as your aunt assured lile on taking leave." 
"Good and \vell," said Lellal'!lo: "nÇ>w there is 
nothing to detain Ule, Yon have givelll11e absolution: 
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let us now to n1Y friends, \vho have already waited for 
me too long," To this'Vilhehn ans\vered, "Unhappily 
I cannot attend you; for a strange obligation lies 011 
me to continue no\vhere longer than three days, and 
not to revisit any place in less than a year, Pardon 
me, if I an1 not at liberty to luention the cause of this 
singularity." 
"I alll very sorry," said Lenardo, "that we are to 
lose you so soon; that I cannot, in llJY turn, do any- 
thing for you, But, since you are already in the way 
of sho\viug Ine kiudness, you might make rne very 
happy if you pleased to visit \Talerina, to infol'lIl your- 
self accurately of her situation, and then to let Ule 
have in ,yriting or in speech (a place of meeting l11ight 
easily be found) express intelligence for lllY conJplete 
" 
conlposure. 
This proposal ,vas further discussed: Valerina's 
place of resid
nce had been llanled to Wilhelul, He 
engaged to visit her: a plaee of lueeting \vas appointed, 
to \vhich the baron should conle, bringing :Felix \vith 
hÍ1u, \yho in the nIean\vhile had remained ,vith the 
ladies. 
Lenardo and "Tilhehn haù proceeded on their \vay 
for SOUle tinle, riding together through pleasant fields, 
,vith abundance of conversatiun, \vhen at last they 
approached the higlnvay, and found the baron's coach 
in \vaiting, no\v ready to revisit, \vith its o\vner, the 
spot it had left three years before, 11ere the friends 
were to part; and 'Vilhehn, \vith a fe\v kinùly \vords, 
took his leave, again promising the baron speedy news 
of Valerina. 
" N O\V, \vhen T bethink Ine," said Lenardo, "that it 
were lmt a slllall circuit if I accolupanied you, \vhy 
shoul<l I not visit Valerina Inyself? 'Yhy not witness 
\vith 111)' o\vn eyes her happy situation? You \vere so 
friendly as to engage to be Iny ulessenger, \vhy should 
you not be my conlpanion? For SOlne cOlnpanion I 
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must have, SOlne III oral counsel; as we take legal 
counsel to assist us, ,vhen \ve think ourselves inade- 
quate to the perplexities of a process," 
'Vilheh1l's objections, that the friends at bonle \vould 
be anxiously e.xpecting the long-absent traveller, that 
it \vould produce a strange Ï1npl'essioD if the carriage 
came alone, and other reasuns of tbe like sort, had no 
weight with Lenardo; aud 'Vilhehn ,vas oLliged at 
last to resolve on acting the cOlupauion to the Laron, a 
task on ,vhicb, considering the cOllseqnences that 11J:ght 
be apprehended, he entered \vith no great alacrity, 
Accordingly tbe servants \vere instructed \vhat to 
say on their arrival, and the t\VO friends now took 
the road for 'Valerina's house. The neighùourhood 
appeared rich and fertile, the true seat of agriculture, 
Especially the. gronlld
 of Valerina's hushand seenled 
to be n1anaged with great skill and care. 'Vilbehll 
had leisure to survey the landscape accurately, \vhile 
Lenardo rode in silence beside hÍln, At last the latter 
said, "Another in nlY place \voukl perhaps try to meet 
Valerina undiscovered, for it is always a painful feeling 
to appear before those whonl \ve have injured; but I 
had rather front this, and ùear the reproach whi
h 
I have to dread frOlll her first look, than secure luyself 
frolll it by disguise and untruth, Untruth nlay ùring 
us into em barraSS111ent quite as ,veIl as truth; and, 
when we reckon up ho,v often the forlller or the latter 
profits us, it really seems ll10St prudent, once for all, to 
devote ourselves to \vhat is true, Let us go for\vard, 
therefore, with cheerful minds: I \vill give IllY llan1e, 
and introduce you as lllY friend and fello vT tra.veller." 
They had now reached the house, anù dislllounted 
in the court, A portly n1aH, plainly dressed, \vhom 
you might have taken for a farmer, Cal1le out, to theIn, 
and announced hÌInself as master of the fan1Ílv, 
Lenardo named hin1self; and the landlord seeln
d 
highly delighted to see him, and obtain his acquaint- 
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ance. "V{hat ,vill lny ,,'ife say," cried he, ""Then she 
again lueets the nephe,v of her benefal'tor? She never 
tires of recounting aud reekoning up \vhat hrr father 
1 " 
o,ves your unc e, 
'Yhat strange thoughts rushed iu . rapid disordel: 
through Leuanlo's ulÏud! "l>oes this nwn, \\ ho looks 
so houest-luinded, hide his bitteruess under a friendly 
countenance and Slllooth words? Oan he give his 
reproaches so eourteous au outside? For did not illY 
uncle reduce that fanlily to nlisery? Aud can the 
Dlan be ignorant of this? Or," so thought he to hÜn- 
self, ,\
ith quick hope, "has the business not Leen so 
bad as thou supposest? For no decisive intelligence 
has ever yet reached thee." Such conjectures alter- 
nated this ,yay and that, \vhile the landlord \\
as order- 
ing out his carriage to Lring hon1e his ,vi fe, \vho, it 
appeared, \vas paying a visit in the neighbourhood, 
" If, in the nlealHvhile, till lllY \vife return," said the 
latter, "I n1ight entertain you in lllY o,vn ,yay, and at 
the same tinle carryon nlY duties, say you ,valk a few 
steps ,vith me into the fields, and look about you how 
I manage IllY husbandry; for, no doubt, to you, as a 
great proprietor of land, there is nothing of n10re near 
concernlnent than the noble science, the noble art, of 
agriculture." 
Lenardo n1ade no objection: Wilhelm likpd to 
gather iufornlation, The landlord had his ground, 
\vhich he possessed and ruled ,vithout restriction, 
under the 1110st perfect treatn1ent; \vhat he undertook 
,vas adapted to his purpose; ,,,hat he sowed and 
planted ,vas ahvays in the right place; and he could 
so clearly explain his n10de of procedure, and the 
reasons of it, that everyone cOlnprehended hÜll, and 
thought.it possible for hirnself to do the san1e, - a 
mistake one is apt to fall into on looking at a master, 
in ,vhose hand all nloves as it fìhould do, 
The strangers expressed their satisfaetion, and had 
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nothing but praise alid appruval tu pronouncc on 
everything they StHV. lIe received it gratefuJly and 
kindly, and at last added, "N 0'''-, hO'V8\,(--,1', ] lllust 
sho\v you nlY ,veal\: 
Ít1è, a quality di
cel'l,jl)le Ï11 e'Te1'Y 
oue that yield:-; l1Ílllself (
x
lusively to Olie Inn f;uit," 
He le(l thell1 to his courtyard, sho\ved then1 hi
 iUI}Jle- 
Inents, hi:-; store of these
 and, besiùeF: this, a 
t()re of 
all ÍInagiualJle sorts of fann-gear, \vith its arl)ll1'te
 
nanceF:, kept by \vay of 8pecÍlllen. "I anI often 
LIt-uued," said he, "for going too far in this nlatter; 
but I call1lot quite 111nlllt' IHyself. Happy is lIe to 
\Vh0111 his Lnsillef's it::;elf beC'ollleS a plqtpet, ,\ ho, at 
length, can play ,,-ith it, and allluse hÍInself with ,vhat 
his situatiun lilakes his duty." 
The t,vo fl'ieuds \vere not behindhand with their 
questions and exanÜllations, 'Yilhehl1, in particular, 
delighted in the general observations ,,-hieh thi
 In
n 
appeared to have a t lun for nwking, Hnd failed not to 
rLllSWer theln; while the Laron, nlOre inl111Pr
ed in his 
O\Vll thoughts, took silent pleasure in the ]wP11iness of 
Valerina, ,vhìch, in this situation, he reckoned pure, 
yet felt underhalld a certain faint 
hadow of dipsatis- 
factiun, uf which he could give hin1pelf no account. 
The party had returned within doors, 'when the 
lady's carriage ùrove up. They hw;;;tellell out to l11eet 
her; but \vhat "vas Lenardo\; alnaZelUellt, his fright, 
\vhen she stepped forth! This ,vas not the person: 
this \vas no nut-hrO'Vll ll1aiù, but dirpctly the l'ever
e, 
_ a fair, sliln forlH, in truth, but light-haired, and 
possessiug an the charms which belonged to that 
c0111plexion. 
This beauty, this gra('c, affrighted Lenarc1o, His 
eyes had sought the ùnnvn 111aideu: uo,v quite a 
different figure glanced before the In. These features, 
too, he recollected; her words, her l11annerS, soon 
Lanished all uncertainty; it ,vas the daughV'r of the 
la\vyer, a Blall who sLoud in high favour with the 
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uncle; for which reason also the dowry had been so 
handsome, and the new pair so generously dealt with. 
All this, and much more, was gaily recounted by the 
young ,vife as an introductory salutation, and with 
such a joy as the surprise of an unexpected meeting 
naturally gives rise to, The question, whether they 
could recognise each other, ,vas mutually put and 
answered: the changes in look ,vere talked of, which 
in persons of that age are found notable enough. 
Valerina was at all tinles agreeable, Lut lovely in a 
high degree when any joyful feeling raised her above 
her usual level of indifference. The con1pany grew 
talkative: the conversation becallle so lively that 
Lenardo was enabled to compose himself and hide his 
confusion. ,'Vilhelm, to WhOlll he had very soon given 
a sign of this strange incident, did his best to help 
him; and Valerina's little touch of vanity in thinking 
that the baron, even before yisitiug his o,vn friends, 
had remembered her, and come to see her, excluded 
any shadow of suspicion that another ,purpose, or a 
misconception, could Le concerneù in the affair. 
The party kept together till a late hour, though the 
two friends were longing for a confidential dialogue; 
which, accordingly, cOllunenced the llloment they ,vere 
left alone in their allotted chanl bel's. 
"It appears," said Lenardo," I an} not to get rid of 
this secret pain. A luckless confusion of nalnes, I 
now observe, redoubles it. This fair-haired beauty 
I have often seen playing with the brunette, who could 
not be called a beauty; nay, I myself have often run 
about with thelll over the fielùs and gardens, though 
so much older than they, Neither of thelll Inade the 
slightest irnpression on n1e: I have Lut retained the 
nalne of the one and applied it to the other. ......\.nd 
now her ,vho does not cOllcern TIle I filJÙ happy above 
nleasure in her OWl1 ,vay; ,vhile the other is cast forth 
who knows ""hither? into the ,vide world." 
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Next morning the friends were up aln10st sooner 
than their 
ctivc entertaiuers. The happiness of see- 
ing her guests had '"-'.Iso awakened Valerina early. She 
little fancied with \vhat feelings they can1e to break- 
fast. Wifhelnl, seeing clearly, that, without SOlne tid- 
ings of the nut-brown maid, Lenardo IllUSt continue in 
a painful state, led the conversation to old tÏ1ues, to 
playulates, to scenes which he himself klle\V, anù other 
such recollections; so that Valerina soon quite natu- 
rally came to speak of the nut-brO\Vll Inaid, and to 
lnention her 11[11ne. 
No sooner did Lenardo hear the name N achodina, 
than he perfectly reulembered it; but, with the nalHe, 
the figure also, of that supplicant, returned to hÜn 'with 
such violence that ,--r alerina's further narrative be
an1e 
quite agonising to him, as with warrH syrul>athy she 
proceeùed to describe the distrainrnent of the pious 
farnier, his subn1issive resignation and departure, and 
how he went away, leaning on his daughter, who 
carried a little bundle in her hand, Lenarùo was like 
to sink under the earth, Unhappily and happily, she 
'went into a certain circuu1stantiality in her details; 
\vhich, \vhiie it tortured Lenardo's heart, enabled hÜll, 
".vith help of his associate, to put on some avpearance 
of c(,mposure. 
The travellers departed amid warm, sincere invita- 
tions, on the part of the Inarried pair, to return soou, 
and a faint, hollow assent on their o\vn part. And as 
a person who stands in any favour \vith hÎ1nself takes 
everything in a favourable light; so Valerina eXplained 
Lenardo's silence, his visible confusion in taking leave, 
his hasty departure, entirely to her own ad vantage, anù 
could not, although the faithful and loving \vife of a 
worthy gentlen1an, help feeling sonle sluall satisfaction 
at this re-a wakening or incipient inclination, as she 
reckoned it, of her former landlord, 
After this strange incident, while the friends ,vere 
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proceeding 011 their \vay, Lenardo thus addressed 
'Vilhel111: "For our shipwreck with such fair hopes, at 
the very entrance of the haven, I can still console nlY- 
self in SOllle degree for the lllolucnt, and go cahnly to 
Ineet IllY people, when I think that Heaven has brought 
111e you, you to \\-h01Ll, uuder your peculiar nlission, it 
is indifferent ",dlither or how you direct your path, 
Engage to find out N achodina, and to give Iue tidings 
of her. If she be happy, then am I content; if un- 
happy, then help her at my charges, ....
ct \vithout 
reserve; spare, calculate nothing, I shall return hUl11e, 
shall endeavuur to get intelligence, and send your Felix 
to you by SOllie trusty person. Place the boy, as your 
intentioll ,vas, 'where lllany of his equals are placed: it 
is ahuost indifferent under ,vhat superintendence; Lut 
I alll luuch Inistakell if, in the neighbourhood, in the 
place \vhere I ,vish you to 'Htit for your son and his 
attendant, you tio not find a Inan that call give you the 
best counsel 011 this point. It is he to 'VhOIll I o\ve 
the training of IllY youth, ,vhom I should have liked so 
nluch to take along 'with lile in IllY travels, 'VhOIll, at 
least, I should Illany a titne have \vished to llleet in 
the course of them, had he not already tievoted hiInself 
to a quiet, dOlllestic life," 
The frienùs had liO\V reached the spot where they 
were actually to part, While the horses ,vere feeding, 
the baron '\Tote a letter, ,vhich 'Vilhehu took charge 
of, yet, for the rest, could not help C0I11111Unicating his 
scruples to Lenardo. 
"In IllY present situation," said he, "I reckon it a 
desirable cOl1ullission to deliver a generous nlan froIH 
distress of lllÎnd, and, at the saIne tiTne, to free a 
hUInan creature froln l1lisery, if she happen to be ll1is- 
erable. Such an olJject one lllay look upon as a star, 
to\vard \vhich one sails, not knowing ,vhat a\vaits hinl, 
,yhat he is to lneet, by the ,yay, Yet, \vith all this, I 
IHnst not be LIÜ
:l i ^ the dangPI' \yhich. in ever
y case J 
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still hovers over you, 'Vere you not a nlan ,vho regu- 
larly avoids engngelnel1t
, I should require a }?ronÜse 
froln you not again to see this fenlale, \vhù has eOllle to 
be so precious in your eyes, ùut to content your:::;elf 
\vhcn I announce to you that all is \vell \vith her, be it 
that I actually find her happy, or anl enabled to make 
her so. But, having neither power nor \vish to extort 
a pl'onlise fl'Oln you, I conjure you by all you reckon 
dear and sacred, for your own sake, for that of your 
kindred, and of l11e, your l1e\v-acquired frieud, to allo\v 
yourself no approxÜnation to that lost lllaiden under 
\vhat pretext soever; not to require of n1e that I n18n- 
tion or describe the l)lltce \vhere I find her, or the 
neighbourhood \vhere I leave her; ùut to llelieve lIlY 
'word that she is ,veIl) and be enfranchised and at 
" 
peace, 
Lenardo gave a smile, and alls\vered, "PerfOrlll this 
service for IDe, and I shall be grateful. \Vhat yùu are 
,villing and able to do, I cOl1uuit to yoùr O\Vll hands; 
and, for Inyself; leave 111e to tillIe, to conlnlon sense
 
and
 if possible, to reason," 
"Pardon nle," ans\vereJ \Vilhehn; "but ,vhoever 
knov{s under ,vhat strange fornlS love glides into our 
hearts; cannot buL be apprehensive on foreseeing that a 
friend may conle to entertain wishos, \vhich, Ín his cir- 
C'ulnstances, his station, \vouId, of necessity, produce 
unhappiness and perplexity." 
"I hope," said Lenal'do, ",vhen I kno\v the 111aideu 
happy, I have done \vith her," 
The friends parted, eaeh in his o\vn direction. 



CHAPTER IX. 


By a short and pleasant road, Wilhelm had reached 
the town to which his letter was directed, He found 
it gay and well built; but its new aspect sho'wed too 
clearly, that, not long before, it must have suffered by 
a conflagration. The address of his letter let him into 
the last small, uninjured pOItion of the place, to a 
house of ancient, earnest architecture, yet ,veIl kept, 
and of a tidy look. Dirn windo,vs, strangely fashioned, 
indicated an exhilarating pomp of colours froln 'within. 
N or, in fact, did the interior fail to correspond ,vith the 
exterior. In ,clean apartments, every,vhere stood fur- 
niture, ,vhich must have served several generations, 
intern1ixed 'with very little that ,vas new. The n1aster 
of the house received our traveller kindly in a little 
chalnLer sin1ilarly fitted up. These clocks had already 
struck the hour of many a birth and many a death: 
everything ,vhich met the eye reminded one that the 
past n1ight, as it were, be protracted into the present. 
The stranger delivered his letter; but the landlord, 
without opening it, laid it aside, and endeavoured, in a 
cheerful conversation, immediately to get acquainted 
with his guest. They soon grew confidential; and as 
Wilhelm, contrary to his usual habit, let his eye 
wander inquisitively over the rOOln, the good old man 
said to hinl, "My domestic equiplnent excites your 
attention. You here see how long a thing may last; 
and one should make such observations now and then, 
by way of counterbalance to so much in the world that 
rapidly changes, and passes away, This san1e teakettle 
served mjT parents, and was a witness of our evening 
7 0 
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fan1ily assemblages; this copper fire-screen still guards 
me from the fire \vhjch these stout old tongs still help 
n1e to mend; and so it is \,,-ith all throughout, I had 
it in IllY power to besto\v n1Y care and industry on 
lllany other things, as I did not occupy n1yself with 
changing these external necessaries, a task which COll- 
sunles so 111any people's tÜne and resources, An affec- 
tiouate attention to \vhat \ve l'ossess makes us rich, for 
thereby \ve acculllulate a treasure of relnenlbrances 
connected \vith indifferent things. I kne\v a young 
man \vho got a COllllllOll pin froIll his love \vhile taking 
leave of her, daily fastened his breast-frill \vith it, and 
brought back this guarded and not unelnployed treas- 
ure from a long journeying of several years. In us 
little men, such little thillgS are to be reckoned virtue." 
"l\lany a one, too," answered "Tilhehn, "brings 
båck, from such long and far travellings, a sharp 
prieker in his heart, ,vhich he ,vould fain be quit of," 
The old luan seelued to kuo\v nothing of Lenardo's 
situation, though in the lneanwhile he had opened the 
letter and read it; for he returned to his forn1er topics, 
"Tenacity of our possessions," continued he, "in 
many cases, giyes us t.he greatest energy. To this 
obstinacy in myself I o\ve the saving of IllY house, 
vVhen tl1t
 town ,vas on fire, sonle people ,,-ished to 
begin snatching and saving here too. I forbade this, 
bolted IUY doors and \vindo\vs, and turned out, \vith 
several neighbours, to oppose the flanles. Our efforts 
succeeded in preserving this sUlllmit of the town. Next 
morning all \vas standing here as you now see it, and 
as it has stood for alnlost a hundred years." 
" Yet you \vill confess," said \Vilhelm, "that DO Dlan 
withstands the change \vhich tin18 produces." 
" That in truth!" said the other; "but he who holds 
,out longest has still done something, 
" Yes: even beyond the linlits of our being, \ve are 
able to nlaintain anù secure; \ve transrnit discoveries, 


. 
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,ve hand <1o\'\'n selltÜnents as ,veIl as property; and, as 
the latter was nlY chief province, I have for a long 
tirne exercised the strictest foresight, invented the 
1l10St peculiar precautions; yet not till lately have I 
sueceelled in seeing rny ,vish fulfilled. 
"COllll11011ly the son disper
es ,vhat the fatlier has 
collected, colleets sOlnething different, or in a different 
way, Yet if ,ye can \,,'ait for the grandson, for the ne\v 
generation, \ve find the sanle tenùencies, the sallle tastes, 
agaill lnaking their appearance, Anll so at last, Ly the 
care of our pedagogic friends" I have found an active 
youth, ,vllo, if possible, pays 1l101'e regard to old pos- 
session than even I, and has, ,vithal. a vehelllcnt 
attaclllnent to every sort of curiu
ities, l\ly decided 
confiùence he gained by the violent exert.ions with 
\vhieh he struggled to keep off the fire fronl our chvell- 
ing, Doubly and trebly has he 11lerited the treasui'e 
,vhich I lllean to leave hÍ1n, -- nay, it is already given 
into his hands; and ever since that tirne our store is 
increasing in a ,vonderful ,yay. 
" Not a!l, ho\vever, that you see here is ours. On 
the contrary, as in the hands of pa \vn brokers you 
find many a foreign je\vel, so ,vith us" I can show 
you preciuus articles, vdlich people, under the most 
various circumstances, have deposited \vith us for the 
sake of better keeping," 
"Tilhelm recollected the beautiful box, ,vhich, at any 
rat.e, he did not like to carry" ith hÜn in his ,vander- 
ings, and showed it to his landlord, The old luan 
vie\vecl it 'with attention, gave the date when it ,vas 
probably IHade, and sho,yed SOlHe sirnilar things.. 'Y11- 
heln1 asked hirll if he thought it should be opcllcd, 
The old rnan thought not. "I ùelieve, indecll," said 
he, "it could be donG ,yithout special harn1 to the 
i'asket; but, as you found it in so singular a ,vay, you 
111USt try your luck on it. }'or if yun are horn lueky, 
.1 nll this little box is of any consequence, the key \\ ill 
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doubtless by and bJ' be found, and in the very place 
\v here you are least expecting it." 
" There have been such occurrences," said Wilhehn. 
"I have 111yself experieuce(l such," replied the old 
luau; "and here you behold the strangest of the In. Of 
this ivory crucifix I have had, for thirty years, the body 
\vith the head aud feet in one place. For its o,vn 
nature, as well as for the glorious art displayed ill it, I 
kept the figure laid uv in Iny ll10St private dra",-er: 
nearly ten years ago I got the cross belonging to it, 
with the in::;
ription, and was then induced to have the 
arnlS supplied by the best carver of our day. 
"arJ 
indeed, was this expert artist from equalling his pred- 
ecessor; yet I let his work pass, nlore for devout 
purposes than for any adluiration of its excellence. 
" Now, cOliceive my delight! A little while ago the 
original, genuine arnlS were sent me, as you see them 
here united in the loveliest harmony; and I, charmed 
at so happy a coincidence, cannot help recognising in 
this crucifix the fortunes of the Christian religion, 
\vhich, often enough disnlembered and scattered abroad, 
will ever in the end again gather itself together at the 
foot of the cross." 
\Vilhehn adlnired the figure and its strange combina- 
tion, " I will follow your counsel," added he: "let the 
casket continue locked till the key of it be found, 
though it should lie till the end of my life." 
" One who lives long," said the old man, "sees much 
collected and much cast asunder." 
The young partner in the house now chanced to 
enter, and Wilheln1 signified his purpose of entrusting 
the box to their keeping. A large book was thereupon 
produced, the deposit inscribed in it, with many cere- 
monies and stipulations; a receipt granted,. which 
applied in ",-ords to any bearer, but was only to be 
honoured on the giving of a certain token agreed upon 
with the o\vner. 
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So passed their hours in instructive and entertaining 
conversation, till at last Felix, mounted on a gay pony, 
arrived in safety. A groon1 had acconlpanied hÜn, and 
was no\v, for SOllle tinle, to attend and serve Wilhehn. 
A letter from Lenardo, delivered at the sanle time, 
complained that he could find no vestige of the nut- 
bro\vn n1aid; and Wilhelm was anew conjured to do 
his utlDOSt in searching her out, Wilhehn imparted 
the matter to his landlord. The latter, smiled, and 
said, "We nlust certainly rnake every exertion for our 
friend's sake: perhaps I nlay succeed in learning SOIne- 
thing of her. As I keep these old, primitive household 
goods; so, likewise, have I kept some old, prin1itive 
friends. You tell IDe that this maiden's father was 
distinguished by his piety. The pious have a more 
intiInate connection with each other than the wicked, 
though externally it may not ahvays prosper so 'well, 
By this means I hope to obtain some traces of 'what 
you are sent to seek, But, as a preparative, do you 
now pursue the resolution of placing your Felix aillong 
his equals, and turning him to some fixed depal'tnlent 
of activity. Hasten with hin1 to the great Institution. 
I will point out the way you must follow, in order to 
find the chief, who resides no\v in one, no\v in another, 
division of his province. You shall have a letter, with 
my best advice and direction." 



CHAPTER X. 


THE pilgrims, pursuing the way pointed out to them, 
had, without difficulty, reached the linlits of the prov-: 
ince, \vhere they \vere to see so lnany singularities, At 
the very entrance they found thelnselves in a district 
of extreme fertility, - in its soft knolls, favourable to 
crops; in its higher hills, to sheep-husbandry; in its 
wide bOttOll1S, to grazing. Harvest was near at hand, 
and all \vas in the richest luxuriance; yet \vhat most 
surprised our travellers was, that they observed neither 
Inen nor \VOnlen, but, in all quarters, boys and youths 
engaged in preparing for a happy harvest, - nay, al- 
ready Inaking arrangelllellts for a l11erry harvest-home. 
Our travellers saluted several of them, and inquired for 
the chief, of \vhose abode, however, they could gain no 
intelligence. The address of their letter was, " To the 
Chief, or the Three," Of this, also, the boys could 
luake nothing: how'ever, they referred the strangers to 
an overseer, ,vho \vas just about mounting his horse 
to ride off, Our friends disclosed their object to this 
man: the frank liveliness of Felix seemed to pleas
 
hiIn, and so they all rode along together, 
\Vilhehn had already noticed, that, in the cut and 
colour of the young people's clothes, a variety pre- 
vailed" which gave the whole tiny population a peculiar 
aspect: he was just about to question his attendant on 
this point, \vhen a still stranger observation forced 
itself upon hin1; all the children, ho\v employed so- 
ever, laid down their \vork, and turned, \vith singular, 
yet diverse, gestures, to\vard the party riding past them, 
or rather, as it was easy to infer, toward the overseer, 
7S 
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who \yas in it, The youngest laid their arlns cross- 
wise over their breast, and looked cheerfully up 
to the sky; those of uliddle size held their hands ou 
their backs, and looked sllliling on the ground; the 
eldest stood ",-ith a frank and spirited air; their anns 
stretched down, t.hey turned their heads to the right, 
and funned thelllselves into a line; ,vhereas the others 
kept separate, each 'where he chauced to be. 
The riders having stopped and dislllounted here, as 
, several children, in their various nludes, ,vere standing 
forth to Le inspected by the overseer, Wilhelnl asked 
the Ineaning of these gestures; but Felix struck ill, 
and cried, gaily, ""\Vhat posture all1 I to take, then?" 
"'\Vithout duuht," said the overseer," the first pos- 
ture, - the anns over the breast, the face earnest and 
cheerful toward the sky." 
Felix obeyed, but soou cried, "This is not nluch to 
my taste; I See nothing up there: does it last long? 
But yes!" exclaÏ1ned he juyfully: "yonder are a pair 
of falcons flying from the ,vest to the east; that is a 
good sign too." 
" As thou takest it, as thon behavest," said the other, 
"now Iningle anlong them as they Iningle," He gave 
a signal; alld the children left their postures, and again 
betook them to ,york or sport, as before, 
" ..Axe you at liberty," said "-"ïlhellll then, " to explain 
this sight, ,vhich surprist's 11le? I easily perceive that 
.. these positions, these gestures, are salutations directed 
to you," 
" Just so," replied the overseer: "salutations ,vhieh, 
at Ollce, indicate in what degree of culture each of 
these boys is stanùing," 
"But can you explain to Ine the Ineaning of this 
gradation? " inquired Wilhehn; "for that there is one 
is clear en ough." 
"This belollgs to a higher quarter," said the other: 
"so llluch, however, I may tell you, that these 
ere- 
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monies are Dot Illere gritnaces; that, 011 the contrary. 
the ituport of thelll, not the highest, but still a direct- 
ing, intelligible Ünport, is cúnunullicated to the chil- 
dren; while, at the saHle tillle, each is enjoined to 
retain anù consider for hÜlll:5elf \vhatever explanation 
it has Leen thought nleet to give him: they are not 
allu\\ ed tu talk of these things, either to strangei's or 
alllong thcl11sel ves; and thus their instruction is Inodi- 
fied in 111any ways, Besides, secrecy itself has Inany 
ad vautages; for \vhen you tell a Ulan at once, and 
stl'aightfol'",-arù, the purlJose of any ubject, he fancies 
there is nothing in it, Certain secrets, even if known 
to everyone, men find that they must still reverence 
by concealnlent and silence; for this works on lllodesty 
and good 1l101'als." 
"I understand you," answered "\Vilhehn: "why 
should not the principle \vhich is so necessary in 
Inaterial things be applied to spiritual also? But per- 
haps ill another point you can satisfy nlY curiosity. 
The great variety of shape and colour in these chil- 
dren's clothes attracts IllY notice; and yet I do not 
see all sorts of colours, but a few in all their shades, 
fronl the lightest to the deepest. At the sanle tilne I 
observe that by this no designation of degrees in age or 
nlerit can be intended; for the oldest and the youngest 
boys nlay be alike, both in cut and colour, while those 
of sÜnilar gestures are not sinlilar in dress." 
"On this nlaiter, also," said the other, "silence is 
prescribed to Ine; but I anI much mistaken, or you 
\villnot leave us \vithout receiving all the inforlllation 
1 . " 
you ( e511'e, 
Our party continued .follo\ving the trace of the chief, 
,,-hich they believed themselves to be upon. But no\v 
the strangers could not fail to notice, ",'ith new sur- 
prise, that, the farther they advanced into the district, 
a vocal nleloùy 1110re and l110re frequently sounded 
Lo\nud theul fro1l1 the fields. Whatever the boys 
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might be engaged \vith, \vhatever labour they were 
carrying on, they acculllpanied it \vith singing; and it 
seenled as ii the songs were specially adapted to their 
various sorts of occupation, and in siu1Ïlar cases every- 
where the sa Ille. If there chanced to be several chil- 
dren in company, they sang together in alternating 
parts. Toward evening appeared dancers likewise, 
whose steps were enlivened and directed by choruses. 
Felix struck in with theIn, not altogether Ulisuccess- 
fully, frolll horsebaek, as he passeù; and vVilhelnl felt 
gratified in this amu
elllent, \vhich gave new life to 
the scene. 
 
"Apparently," he said to his conlpanion, "you de- 
vote considerable care to this branch of instruction: 
the accomplishnlent, otherwise, could not be so widely 
diffused and so cOlllpletely practised." 
" We do," replied the other: "on our plan, song is 
the first step in education; all the rest are connected 
with it, and attained by rneans of it. The sirnplest 
enjoyment, as \vell as the siInplest instruction, we en- 
liven and impress by song; nay, even what religious 
and moral principles we lay before our children are 
comnlunicated in the way of song. Other ad vantages 
for the excitement of activity spontaneously arise from 
this practice: for, in accustonling the children to write 
the tones they are to utter in lnusical characters, and, 
as occasion serves, again to seek these characters in 
the utterance of their o\vn voice; and, besides this, to 
subjoin the text below the notes, - they are forced 
to practise hand, ear, and eye at once, \vhereby they 
acquire the art of penlnanshi p sooner than you \vould 
expect; and as all this, in the long run, is to be 
effected by copying precise measurements and accu- 
rately settled nUlnbers, they COllle to conceive the 
high value of mensuration and aritlllnetic llluch sooner 
t
lan in any other \vay. Alllong all Ünaginable things, 
accordingly, we have selected lllusic as the element of 
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our teaching; for level roads run out froln mUSIC 
to,vard every side." 
'Vilhelm endeavoured to obtain still further informa- 
tion, and expressed his surprise at hearing no instru.. 
lllental lllusic. "This is, by no means, neglected 
here," said the other, "but practised in a peculiar 
district, one of the most pleasant valleys alllong the 
mountains; and there again we have arranged it so 
that the different instru Inents shall be taught in 
separate places. The discords of beginners, in particu- 
lar, are banished into certain solitudes, ,,,here they can 
drive nu one to despair; for you will confess, that in 
well-regulated civil society there is scarcely a luore 
Inelancholy suffering to be undergone than what is 
forced on us by the neighbourhood of an incipient 
player on the flute or violin. 
"Our learners, out of a laudable desire to be trouble- 
some to no one, go forth of their own accord, for a 
longer or a shorter tÌ111e, into the wastes, and strive in 
their seclusion to attain the lnerit 'which shall again 
adn1Ìt then1 into the inhabited world. Each of then1, 
from time to tiIne, is allo,ved to venture an attempt 
for adlllission: and the trial seldom fails of success; 
for bashfulness and lllodesty in this, as in all other 
parts of our system, we strongly endeavour to nlain- 
tain and cherish. That your son has a good voice I 
am glad to observe: all the rest is managed with so 
much the greater ease." 
They had now reached a place where Felix was. to 
stop and Inake trial of its arrangenlents, till a fOfIllal re- 
ception should be granted hilll. From a distance they 
had been saluted by a jocund sound of music: it ,vas 
a game in ,vhich the boys 'v ere, for the present, alnus- 
ing thenlselves in their hour of play. A general 
chorus mounted up; each individual of a ,vide circle 
striking in at his tin1e ,vith a joyful, clear, fifIll tone, 
as the sign was given him by the overseer. The latter 
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more than once took the siugers by surprise, when, at 
a signal, he suspended the choral song, and called Oll 
any single boy, touching hiIn \vith his rod, to catch by 
himself the expiring tone, and adapt to it a suitable 
song, fitted also to the spirit of \vhat had preceded. 
J\lost part sho\ved great dexterity: a few ,vho failed 
ip this feat \yillingly gave in their pledges \vithout 
altogether being laughed at for their ill success. 
Felix 'was child euough to lllix anlong thenl instantly, 
and in his new task he acquitted hiInself tolerably 
well. The first salutation was then enjoined on hiIn: 
he directly laid his hanrls on his breast, looked up- 
wards, and truly 'with so roguish a countenance that 
it \yas easy to observe no secret meaning had yet, in 
his luind, attached itself to this posture. 
The delightful spot, his kind reception, the 111en'y 
plaYlnates, all pleased the boy so \vell that he felt. nt' 
very deep sorrow as his father moveù a\vay: the de. 
parture of the pony was, perhaps, a heavier Blatter 
 
but he yielded here also, o
 learning that in thi
 
circle it could not possibly be kept: and the overseer 
promised hirn, in cOlnpensatiol1, that he should find 
another horse 3S snlart and \vell broken at a tiIne when 
he was not expecting it. 
As the chief, it appeared, was not to be come at, the 
overseer turned to "\Yilhehu, and said, "I nlust now 
leave you, to pursue nlY occupations; Lut first I wi}] 
bring JOu to the Three, \"ho preside over our sacred 
thiugs. Your lett(
r is addressed to them like\vise, and 
they together represent the chie[" "\Vilhelm could 
have \vished to gain SOlne previous kno\vledge of these 
sacred things; but his cOlnpanion ans\verec1, "The 
Three will, douLtlesR, in retufu for the confidence 
you sho\v in leaving us your son, disclose to you, in 
their \visdonl and fairness, ",-hat is nlost needful for 
you to learn. The visible objects of reverence, \vhich 
I nalned sacred things
 are collected in this separate 
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circle; are Inixed \vith nothing, interfered \vith by 
nothing; at certain seasons of the year ouly are our 
pupils alInlÍtted here, to be taught in their yarious 
degrees of culture by hist()ri
;ll (tiKI sensible llleans; 
and ill these short interyals they carry otf a deep 
enough ÎInpl'eSSiOll to sutlÍLe thenl for a tÜlle, during 
the perfurln;.ulce of their other duties," 
'Vilhehn had now reached the gate of a \yooded 
vale, surrounded \vith high \v811s: on a certain sign 
the little door opened, and a Ulan of earnest and 
Ï1nposiug look received our traveller, The lattèr 
found hÜnse1f ill a large, beautifully un1brageous 
space, de
ked \vith the richest fuliage, shaded \vith 
tre
s and bushes of all sorts; 'while stately \valls and 
Inaguificent buildings \vere discerned only in gli lllpses 
through this thick, natural Los
age, A friendly recep- 
tion frolH the TÌ1ù
e, \vho by and by appeared, at last 
turned iuto a general conversaLion, the substance of 
whidl \ve no\v present in an abbreviated shape, 
" Since you entrust your SOll to us;' saiJ. they, " it is 
fair that \ve adll1Ït you to a closer viè\v of our pro- 
ceùure. Of \vhat is external you have seen lnuch that 
does not bear its Ineaning on its front. 'Yhat part of 
this Ù0 you chiefly \yish to have explained?" 
" Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have 
noticed, the Ünport of vdlÌch I \vould gladly learn: 
with yuu, doubtless, the exterior has a reference to 
the interior, and inversely; let nle kllO\V \vItat this 
reference is," 
" 'V ell-fol'llled, healthy ehildren," replied the Three, 
" bring Inuch into the \vorld along \vith then1: X ature 
has given to each \vhatevel' he requires for tÌlne aud 
duration; to unfold this is our duty; oHeil it unfulds 
itself better of its o\vn a

on1. Oue thing there is, 
ho\vever, \vhich no child brings into the \vÜl'ld \vith 
hilll; and yet it is on this Oile thing that all depends 
for making man in every point a nlan. If you can 
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discover it )Tourself, speak it out." 'Vilheln1 thought 
a little while, then shook his head, 
The Three, after a suitable pau
e, exclaimed, "Rc
'er- 
ence ! " "\Vilhelnl seeilled to hesitate. " Reverence! " 
cried they a second time. "All \vant it, perhaps you 
yourself. 
"Three kinds of gestures you ha ve seen: and we 
inculcate a threefold reverence, \vhich, when com- 
mingled and formed into one whole, attains its highest 
force and effect. The first is, reverence for 'what is 
above us. That posture, the arms crossed over the 
breast, the look turned joyfully toward heaven, that 
is what \ve have enjoined on young children; requir- 
ing frOlll them thereby a testimony that there i
 a God 
above, \vho images and reveals hÜnself in parents, 
teachers, superiors. Then conles the second, reverence 
for \vhat is under us, Those hands folded over the 
back, and, as it were, tied together; that do\vn-tufned, 
sn1lling look, - announce that we are to regard the 
earth ,vith attention and cheerfulness: froln the 
bounty of the earth we are nourished; the earth 
affords unutterable joys, but disproportionate SOITO\VS 
she also brings us. Should one of our children do 
hilnself external hurt, blamably or blanlelessly; should 
others hurt hinl accidentally or purposely; should 
dead, involuntary 111atter do hÏ1n hurt, - then lei hÜll 
,veIl consider it; for such dangers will attend hiln all 
his days, But from this posture \ve delay not to free 
our pupil the instant we become convinced that the 
instruction connected with it has produced sufficient 
influence on hiln. Then, on the contrary, we bid hiln 
gather courage, and, turning to his con1rades, range 
hinlself along with thenl. N O\V, at last, he stands 
forth, frank and bold, not selfishly isolated: only in 
combination with his equals does he front the 'world. 
Further we have nothing to aùc1." 
"I quite understand it," said 'Vilhelm. "Are not 
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the mass of men so marred and stinted because they 
take pleasure only in the element of evil-wishing and 
evil-speaking? Whoever gives himself to this, soon 
comes to be' indifferent toward God, contemptuous 
toward the world, spiteful toward his equals; and the 
true, genuine, indispensable sentiment of self -estima- 
tion corrupts into self-conceit and presumption. Allow 
me, ho'wever," continued he, "to state one difficulty. 
You say that reverence is not natural to man: no\v, 
has not the reverence or fear of barbarous nations for 
violent convulsions of Nature, or other inexplicable, 
mysteriously foreboding occurrences, been heretofore 
regarded as the germ out of \vhich a higher feeling, 
a purer sentiment, \vas by degrees to be developed?" 
"Fear does accord with Nature," replied they, " but 
reverence does not. 11en fear a known or unknown 
powerful being: the strong seeks to conquer it, the 
weak to avoid it; both endeavour to get quit of it, and 
feel happy when, for a short season, they have put it 
aside, and their nature has, in SOIne degree, regained 
freedom and independence, The natural man repeats 
this operation millions of times in the course of his 
life; from fear he struggles to freedom; from freedom 
he is driven back to fear, and so makes no advance- 
ment, To fear is easy, but grievous; to reverence is 
difficult, but satisfactory. l\fan does not willingly 
submit himself to reverence; or, rather, he never so 
submits hin1self: it is a higher sense, which must be 
communicated to his nature; which only, in some 
peculiarly favoured individuals, unfolds itself spon- 
taneously, who on this account, too, have of old been 
looked upon as saints and gods. IIere lies the worth, 
here lies the business, of all true religions; \vhereof 
there are, likewise, only three, according to the objects 
to\vard which they direct our devotion," 
The men paused; \Vilhelm reflected for a time 
in silence; but, feeling in hiu1self no pretension to 
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unfold the n1ealling of these strange words, he re- 
questell the sages to proceed \\ ith their expo3ition, 
They iUllllediately COlllplied, " No religion th:lt grounds 
. itself on fear," said they, "is regarded alllOl1g us, 
'\Vith the reverence to 'which a Ulan shoulù give do- 
minion in his nÜnù, he can, in paying hou\)ur, keep 
his O\VIl honour: he is not disunited 'with hÏ111self, as 
in the funnel' case, The religion 'which depends on 
reverence for \vhat is above us \ve ùenonlÎllaLe the 
ethnic; it is the religion' of the natiolls, aud the first 
happy deliverance frOll} a Üpgraùiug fL'Hl':, all hpathcll 
religions, as ,ve ca.ll the Ill, are of this sort, \vhatsuever 
n[lllleS they lllay bear, Tha second religion, ,,-hich 
founds itself on reverence fOl' \\-lwt is al'ouu<l us, \ye 
denoll1Ïnate the philo.3ophic.1.l; for the philúsopher 
stations hilnseIf ill the 1I1icl , lIe, and lllU:3t dra\v down 
to hitu all thai is higher, and up to hÜn all that is 
lo,ver: and only in this luediu 111 conùition doeb he 
merit the title of 'Vise. Here, aq he 
urveys \vith 
clear sight his relation to his equals, and therefore to 
the \vhole hUllHlll race, his relations likeváse to all 
other earthly cil'cun1stances and arrangelnents, neces- 
sary or accidental, he alone, in a cosH1ic sense, lives 
in truth. But llO\V we have to speak of the third 
religion, groundeù on reverence for \vhat is beneath 
us; this we nallle the Christian, as in the Christian 
religion süch a telnper is 'with Inost distinctness mani- 
fested: it is a last step to \vhid1 Inaukind \vere fitted 
and destined to attain, TIut \yhat a task \vas it, not 
only to be patient with the earth, and Jet it lie l,elleath 
us, \ve appealing to a higher birthplace, but also to 
recognise hUll1ility ancl poverty, lllockery and despite, 
disgrace and \vretche(1ne
s, suffering and death) - to 
recognise these thillgs as divine, - nay, even 011 sin 
and crÏ1ne to look, Hot as hiudprances, but to honour 
allrl love thelll as fnrt herancrs of ,yh
1t is holy. Of 
thi
, inI1ce(1, ,vc fiull SOUle traces iu all age
: but the 
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trace is not the goal; aud, this being now attaiued, 
the hUllli:tll species 
alilluL retrograde: a net ,ye niay 
say, that the Christian religiuu, having onee appeared, 
canllot again vanish; ha viug once assuilled its divine 
shape, cau be subjeet to no dissulutiou." 
"To ,yhich of these religious do you specially 
adhere?" iuquired 'Yilhehn. 
" To all the three," replied they; "for in their union 
they produce what lllay properly be called the true 
religion. Out of those three reverences springs the 
hiuhest reverence - reverence fur olie's self. and 
b' , 
those again unfold thelllseives from this: so that 
nlan attains the 11Ìghest elevation of 'which he is 
capable, that of beiug justified iu reckoning hÌlDself 
the best that God and Nature have produced, - nay, 
of being able to continue on this lofty elllÌnence, váth- 
out being again, by self-conceit and presulnption, 
dra 'Yll down froln it into the vulgar level." 
"Such a confession of faith, developed in this 
n1anner, llocs not repulse lllC/' ans,vered V{ilhelnl: 
"it agrees with luuch that Ol1e hears liO'V and then 
in the course of life; only you unite ,vhat others 
separate," 
To this they replied, "Our confession llas already 
been adopted, though uDcollsciously, by a great part 
of the 'world." 
" Ho,v, then, and 'where?" said 'Yïlhehu. 
"In the creed!" exclaÌllled they; "for the first 
article is ethnic, and Lelongs to all nations; the 
second, Christiau, for those struggling ,vith affliction 
anù glorified in affliction; the thinl, in fiue, teaches 
an inspired conllnunioll of 
aiuts, that is, of n1en in 
the highest degree good and ",-isc. A lHl should not, 
therefore, the Three Divine Persons, under the sin1Ìli- 
tudes ând nan1es of ,Y}1Ïch these threefold doctrines and 
COllHHands are lJl'onntlgated, justly he ('onsidered a.
 in 
the highest 
ellse 011e 1"' 
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" I thank you," said '\Vilhehn, "for having pleased to 
lay all this before nle in such clearness and cOlllbina- 
tion, as before a gro","n-up person, to \VhOnl your three 
modes of feeling are not altogether foreign. And now, 
when I reflect that you cOllllllUnic.ate this high doc- 
trine to your c.hildren, in the first plac.e as a sensible 
sign, then ","ith SOlne syn1 bolic.al ac.conlpanÏ1uent at- 
tac.hed to it, and at last unfold to thenl its deepest 
meaning, I c.annot but warlnly approve of your lllethod." 
"Right," answered they; "but now ,ve lllust sho\v 
you 111 ore, and so c.onvinc.e you the better t.hat your 
son is in no bad hands, This, ho\vever, nlay relnain 
for the nlOlTO,V: rest and refresh yourself, that you 
may attend us in the Inorning, as a Ulan satisfied and 
unimpeded, into the interior of our sanctuary." 



CHAPTER XI. 


AT the hand of the eldest, our friend now pro, 
ceeded through a stately portal into a round, or rather 
octagonal, hall, so richly decked with pictures, that 
it struck hinl with astonishnlent as he entered. All 
this, he easily conceived, must have a significant inl- 
port; though at the nloment he saw not so clearlr 
'what it was. \Vhile about to question his guide 011 
this subject, the latter invited hÏ1n to step for\vard 
into a gallery, open on the one side, and stretching 
round a spacious, gay, flowery garden. The wall, how- 
ever, not the flowers, attracted the eyes of the stranger: 
it was covered with paintings, and \Vilhehn could not 
,valk far without observing that the Sacred Books of the 
Israelites had furnished the materials for these figures. 
"It is here," said the eldest, "that we teach our 
first religion, - the religion which, for the sake of 
brevity, I named the ethnic. The spirit of it is to be 
sought for in the history of the world; its out,vard 
fonn, in the events of that history. Only in the re- 
turn of similar destinies on whole nations can it 
properly be apprehended," 
"I observe," said 'Vilhelm, "you have done the 
Israelites the honour to select their history as the 
grounùwork of this delineation; or, rather, you have 
nlade it the leading 0 Lject there," 
" As you see," replied the eldest: "for you ,viII re- 
mark, that on the socles and friezes \ve have intro- 
duced another series of transactions and occurrences, 
not so nluch of a synchronistic as of a synlphronistic 
kind; since, aIllong all nations, ,ve discover records 
87 
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of a sÜnilar import; auù gruundeù ou the sallIe facts, 
Thus you perceive here, \vhile in the lllaiu field uf 
the picture, 
--\..hl'ahanl receives a visit frolll his goùs 
in the fOI'lll of fair youths, ..L.
pollo, alllollg the hel'ds- 
Inell of 

dl11etus, i
 painted ahove 011 the frieze, }"rorn 
\vhich \ve llla)" le
H'll, that the gods, \yhell they appear 
to llleB, arc COllnllollly Ulll'ecngllised of thell1." 
The frienùs \H1lked 011, 'Yîlhehn, for the 11lOSt 
part, l11et 'with \vell-kIHHVll uhjects; lmt they \vere 
here exhiLited in a livelier and 1110re expl'e:-;sive Iuan- 
Bel' than he ha<l heen used to see theIn, On SOll1e 
fe\v nwtters he requested explanation, alJd at last 
coulù not hel}) returlliug to his foriner questioll, 'Yhy 
the Israelitish hi:;tury had Lee11 chot;en in preference 
to all others? 
The eldest ans\vered," Aillong all heathen religions, 
- for snch also is the ISl'aelitish, - this has the lllOst 
ùistinguished' advalltages, of 'which I shall luelltion 
only a fe\y, At the ethnic jndglllCllt-seat, at the 
jnåglnent-seat of the God of lwticJls, it is not asked, 
'Vhether" this is the hest, the -lllost excellent nation, 
hut \yhether it lasts, \vhether it has continued. The 
Israelitish people never \yas good for llluch, as its 
O\Vll leaders, judges, ru}Pl's, prophets have a thousand 
tÜlles reproacltfnJly (leclared: it p()SSeS
PR fe\v virtuef3, 
and Blust of the frrults of other 'llatiollf3; 1 JUt in co- 
hesion, stl'adfastllP
s, va}oul', a11<1, \Vhell all t.his \voulù 
not f3erve, in ohstinate tonghne:":f3, it has no rnatch. It 
is the IHoSt perseverant nation in the \yodù: it is, it 
\vas, and 'will be, to glorify the IWlne 'of ,Tehovah 
through all ages. "T e have :-;et it np, thm'pfore, as 
the pattern-figure, - aR the nwin figure, to \vhieh the 
otherR only Rerve 8.R a frall}(.l." 
" It becoIHcs Dot IHe to (lispuÜ> \yiLh yon," sai<l "\\TiI_ 
helIn, "
illce you have illstruet:ioll to Ï1npart, Open 
to Ine, therefore, the uther advalltnges uf this peoplè, 
ur, rathel', of its hi
tol'Y, of itR rl'ligion," 
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II One chief advantage," said the other," is its ex- 
cellent collection of Sacred Books, These stand so 
happily combined together, that, even out of the 11l0st 
di verse elements, the feeling of a w hole still rises 
before us. They are complete enough to satisfy, frag- 
mentary enough to excite, barbarous enough to rouse, 
tender enough to appease; and for how many other 
contradicting lnerits might not these books, n1ight not 
this one book, be praised!" 
The series of main figures, as well as their relations 
to the smaller which above and below accolnpanied 
them, gave the guest so much to think of, that he 
scarcely heard the pertinent remarks of his guide, ",Tho, 
by what he said, seemed desirous rather to divert our 
friend's attention than to fix it on the paintings. Once, 
however, the old man said, on sonle occasion, " Another 
ad vantage of the Israelitish religion I n1ust here men- 
tion: it has not embodied its God in any fornl, and so 
has left us at liberty to represent him in a ,yorth y 
human shape, and likewise, by way of contrast, to 
designate idolatry by forms of beasts and monsters." 
Our friend had now, in his short ,vandel'ing through 
this hall, again brought the spirit of ulliversal history 
before his mind: in regard to the evellts, he had not 
failed to n1eet with sOlllething new. Su like",-ise, by 
the simultaneous presentment of the pictures, by the 
reflections of his guide, many new views had risen on 
him; and he could not but rejoice in thinking that his 
Felix was, by so dignified a visible representat.ion, to 
seize and appropriate for his whole life those great, 
significant, and exemplary events, as if they had actually 
been present, and transacted beside hinl. He caIne 
at length to regard the exhibition altogether "vith the 
eyes of the child, and in this point of vie'w it perfectly 
contented him. Thus wandering on, they had no,v 
reached the gloomy and perplexed periods of the 
history, the destruction of the city and the templc, 
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the murder, exile, slavery of whole lllasses of this stiff- 
necked people. Its subsequent fortunes \vere delineated 
in a cuntling allegorical way: a real historical delinea- 
tion of thenl would ha ve lain without the limits of 
true art. 
At this point the gallery abruptly terminated in a 
closed door, anù Wilhelm \vas surprised to see himself 
already at the end. "Ill your historical series," said 
he, " I find a chasllL You have destroyed the Teillple 
of tT erusalem, and dispersed the people; yet you have 
not introduceù the divine l\fan who taught there shortly 
before, to whorn, shortly before, they 'would give no 
ear." 
"To have done this, as you require it, would have 
been an error. The life of that divine Man, WhOlll 
you allude to, stands in no connection ,vith the general 
history of the world in his time. It \vas a private 
life, his teaching \vas a teaching for individual
, "'That 
has publicly befallen vast masses of people, and the 
minor parts which compose theIn, belongs to the 
general history of the \vorld; to the general religion 
of the world, - the religion we have named the first. 
What inwardly befalls individuals belongs to the 
second religion; the philosophical: such a religion was 
it that Christ taught and practised, so long as he went 
about on earth. For this, reason the external here 
closes, and I now open to you the internal." 
A door went back; and they entered a similar 
gallery, ,vhel'e 'Vilhehn soon recognised a correspond- 
ing series of pictures from the N e\v Testalnent. They 
seenled as if by another hand than the first: all was 
softer, - fOrIns, Illovements, accompanÎ1nents, light, and 
colouring. 
"Here," said the guide; after they had looked over a 
few pictures; "you behold neither actions nor events, 
but llliracles and sÎ1nilitudes. There is here a new 
worlù, a ne\v exterior, different from the former; and 
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an interior, \vl1ieh \H1S altogether wanting there. By 
111Ïracles and siInilitude:-;, a ne\y 'world is olJeBed up. 
Those nlako the COIllnlOll extraordinary, these the 
extraordinary CUlll11lon." 
" You \yill have the goodness," said 'Yilhehu, "to 
explain these fe\v \yords l110re n1Ïllutely; for, by nlY 
o,vn light, I cannot," 
"They have a natural nleanillg," said the other, 
" though a <leep one. Exa 1uples \vill bring it out 1110st 
easily and suonest. There is nuthing rnore COlllHon 
and custolnary than eating and drinking; but it is 
extraordinary to transfol'll1 a drink into another of 
more noble sort, to nlultiply a portion of food that it 
suffice a multitude. Nothing is 1110re COIllluon than 
sickness and corporeal diseases; but to remove, to 
TIlitigate these by spiritual or spiritual-like Uleans, is 
extraordinary; and even in this lies the wonder of 
the miracle, that the COlnlllon and the extraordinary, 
the possil)le and the inlPussible, Leconle one, With the 
sirnilitude again, \vith the parable, the converse is the 
case; here it is the sense, the vie\v, the idea, that fonus 
the high, the unattainable, the extraordinary, vYhen 
this enlbodies itself into conllHon, custonlary, conlpre- 
hen sible figure) so that it nleet
 us as if alive, present, 
actual, so that \ve can seize it, appropriate, retain it, 
live \vith it as with our equal, this is a second sort of 
lniracle) and is justly placed beside the first sort,- 
nay, perhaps preferred to it. Here a living doctrine is 
pronounced, a doctrine \vhich can cause no arguluent: 
it is not an opinion about what is right and \vrong; it 
is right and \vrong theillselves, and indisputably." 
This part of the gallery \vas shorter; indeed, it 
formed but the fourth part of the circuit enclosing the 
interior court. Yet, if in the forlner part you merely 
,"valked along, you here liked to linger, you here \valked 
to and fro. The objects ",-ere not so str
king, not so 
varied; yet they invited )TOU the more to penetrate 
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their deep still lneaning. Our two friends, accordingly, 
turned round at the end of the space; 'Vilhelm at the 
same tinle expressing son1e surprise that these delinea- 
tions went no, farther than the Supper, than the scene 
where the Master and his disciples part. He inquired 
for the remaining portion of the history. 
"In all sorts of instruction," said the eldest, "in all 
sorts of communication, we are fond of separating w hat- 
ever it is possible to separate; for by this means alone 
can the notion of importance and peculiar significance 
arise in the young mind. Actual experience of itself 
n1Ïngles and mixes all things together: here, accord- 
ingly, we have entirely disjoined that sublin1e l\lan's 
life fronl its termination. In life, he appears as a true 
philosopher, - let not the expression stagger you,- 
as a wise man in the highest sense, He stands firm 
to his point; he goes on his way inflexibly; and while 
he exalts the lower to hin1self, while he makes the 
ignorant, the poor, the sick, partakers of his wisdom, 
of his riches, of his strength, he, on the other hand, in 
no ,vise conceals his divine origin; he dares to equal 
hÜnself with God, - nay, to declare that he himself is 
God. In this manner is he wont, from youth upwards, 
to astound his familiar friends; of these he gains a 
part to his o,vn cause, irritates the rest against him, 
and shows to all men, ,vho are aiming at a certain ele- 
vation in doctrine and life, what they have to look for 
from the world. And thus, for the noble portion of 
mankind, his walk and conversation are even more 
instructive and profitable than his death; for to those 
trials everyone is called, to this trial but a few, Now, 
omitting all that results from this consideration, do but 
look at the touching scene of the Last Supper. Here 
the ,vise l\fan, as it ever is, leaves those that are his 
o\vn utterly orphaned behind hin1; and, while he is 
c3.reful for the good, he feeds along \vith them a traitor 
by whom he and the better are to be destroyed." 
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With these words the eldest opened a door, and Wil- 
helm faltered in surprise as he found himself again in 
the first hall at the entrance, They had in the lnean- 
while, as he no\v saw, passed round the \vhole circuit 
of the court. "I hoped," said 'Vilhehn, "you \vere 
leading me to the conclusion; and you take me back 
to the beginning." 
" For the present," said the eldest, "I can sho\v you 
nothing further: more we do not iay before our pupils, 
more we do not explain to them, than \vhat you have 
now gone through. All that is external, \vorldly, uni- 
versal, we communicate to each fron1 youth up\vards; 
what is more particularly spiritual, and conversant with 
the heart, to those only who gro\v up \vith some 
thoughtfulness of temper; and the rest, which is 
opened Ç>nly once a year, cannot be Ï1nparteù save to 
those whom we are sending forth as finished, That 
last religion which arises from the reverence of \vhat 
is beneath us; that veneration of the contradictory, 
the hated, the avoided, - we give each of our pupils in 
small portions, by way of outfit, along \vith hÜn into 
the world, merely that he may know \vhere more is to 
be had should such a want spring up \vithin him. I 
invite you to return hither at the end of a year, to 
visit our general festival, and see ho\v far your son is 
advanced: then shall you be admitted into the sanc- 
tuary of sorrow." 
"Permit me one question," said Wilhehn: "as you 
have set up the life of this divine 
lan for a pattern 
and example, have you likewise selected his sufferings, 
his death, as a model of exalted patience?" 
"Undoubtedly we have," replied the eldest, "Of 
this we make no secret; but \ve draw a veil over 
those sufferings, even because \ve reverence them so 
highly. We hold it a damnable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing cross and the Holy One \vho 
suffers on it, or to expose them to the light of the sun, 
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which hid its face ,vhen a reckless world forced such a 
sight on it, to take these lllysterious secrets, in which 
the divine depth of SOlTO'V lies hid, and play with them, 
, fondle them, trick them out, and rest not till the ll10St 
reverend of all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry. 
Let so nluch, for the present, suffice to put your mind 
at peace respecting your son, and to convillce you, that, 
on nleeting hirn again, you will find hinl trained, nlore 
or less, in one departlnent or another, but at least in a 
proper ,yay, and, at all events, not ,vavering, perplexed, 
and unstable." 
'Vilhehn still lingered, looking at the pictures in 
this entrance-hall, and wishing to get explanation of 
their llleaning. " This, too," said the eldest, " ,ve Blust 
still o\ve you for a t'wel velnonth. The instruction 
,vhich, ill the interinl, we gi ve the children, no .stranger 
is allo,ved to ,vitness: then, IHHvever, COllle to us; and 
you will hear ,vhat our best speakers think it service- 
able to make public on these matters," 
Shortly after this conversation a knocking was 
heard at the little gate. The overseer of last night 
announced himself; he had "brought out Wilhelm's 
horse: and so our friend took leave of the Three, who, 
as he set out, consigned hinl to the overseer 'with these 
words: " This lnan is no,v numbered among the trusted, 
and thou understandest ,vhat thou hast to tell him in 
answer to his questions; for, doubtless, he still ,vishes 
to be infonned on nluch that he has seen and heard 
while here: purpose and circulnstance are known to 
thee." 
"\Yilhehn had, in fact, SOlne ll10re questions on his 
mind; and these he erelong put into ,yorùs, As they 
rode along they ,vere saluted by the children as on the 
preceùing evening; hut to-day, though rarely, he now 
and then observed a boy ,vho did not pause in his 
,york to salute the overseer, but let hÜn pass unheeded, 
Wilhehn asked the cause of this, and what such all 
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exception meant. His conlpanion ans\vered, "It is 
full of meaning, for it is the highest punislnuent \ve 
illflict on our pupils: they are deelareù lUHvurthy to 
sho-w reverenc
, and obliged to exhibit thenlselves as 
ruùe and uncultivated natures; Lut they do their 
ut Blost to get free of this situation, and in general 
adapt theulselves with great rapidity to any dÙty. 
Should a young creature, on the other hand, obdurately 
make no attenlpt at return and amendnlent, he is then 
sent back to his parents \vith a brief but pointed state- 
ment of his case. ,\Yhoever cannot suit hinlself to the 
regulations must leave the district 'where they are in 
force." 
Another circulllstance excited V{ilhelm's curiosity 
to-day as it had done yesterday, - the variety of 
culour and shape apparent in the dress of the pupils. 
Hereby no gradation could be indicated; for children 
\vho saluted differently \vere sometimes clothed alike, 
and others agreeing in salutation differed in apparel. 
'\Vilhelrn inquired the reason of this seellJÏng contra- 
diction. " It \vill Le explained," said the other, " \vhen 
I tell you, that, by this llleans, \ve endeavour to find 
out the children's several characters, 'Yith all our 
general strictness and regularity, \ve allo\v in this point 
a certain latitude of choice, Within the IÍ1nits of our 
own stores of cloths and garnitures the pupils are 
pennitted to select \vhat colour they please; and so, 
likeváse, within lTIoderate IÌ1llits, in regard to shape 
anrl cut. Their procedure in these lllatters \ve accu- 
rately note; for, by the colour, we discover their turn of 
thinking; by the cut, their turn of acting. Ho\vever, 
a decisive juùgnlent in this is rendered difficult by one 
peculiar property of hunlan nature, - by the tendency 
to Ünitate, the inclination to unite with sonlething, It 
is very seldom that a pupil fancies any dress that has 
not been already there: for most part, they select 
sonlething known, something \vhich they see before 
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their eyes, Yet this also we find worth 0 bserving : 
by such external circunlstances they declare themselves 
of one party or another; they unite with this or that; 
and thus same general features of their characters are 
indicated; we perceive whither each tends, what ex- 
ample he follows. 
" We have had cases where the dispositions of our 
children verged to generality, where one fashion threat- 
ened to extend over all, and any deviation fronl it to 
dwindle into the state of exception. Such a turn of 
matters we endeavour softly to stop: we let our stores 
run out; this and that sort of stuff, this and that sort 
of decoration, is no longer to be had: \ve introduce 
something new and attractive; by bright colours, and 
short, smart shape, we allure the lively; by grave 
shadings, by commodious, many-folded make, the 
thoughtful, - and thus, by degrees, restore the equi- 
librium. 
"For to uniform we are altogether disinclined: it 
conceals the character, and, more than any other species 
of distortion, withdra ws the peculiarities of children 
from the eye of their superiors," 
Alnid this and other conversation, Wilhelm reached 
the border of the province, and this at the point where, 
by the direction of his antiquarian friend, he WdS to 
leave it, to pursue his next special object. 
At parting, it was now settled with the overseer, 
that, after the space of a t\velvemonth, Wilhelm should 
return, when the grand triennial festival was to be 
celebrated, on which occasion all the parents were 
invited, and finished pupils \vere sent forth into the 
tasks of chanceful life, Then, too, so he was informed, 
he might visit at his pleasure all the other districts, 
where, on peculiar principles, each branch of education 
was communicated, and reduced to practice, in complete 
isolation and with every furtherance. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Hersilia to Wilhelm. 



ly valued, and, to speak it plainly, dear friend, you 
are wrong, and yet, as acting on your o,vn conviction, 
not ,vrong either, So the nut-brown nlaid is found, 
then, - found, seen, spoken to, known, and ackno,vl- 
edged! And you tell us further, that it is inlPossible 
to wish this strange person, in her own way. any hap- 
pier condition, or, in her present one, to be of any real 
advantage to her. 
And now you make it a point of conscience not to 
tell us where that wondrous being lives. This you 
may settle with your own conscience, but to us it is 
unconscionable, You think to cahn Lenardo by assur- 
ing hÜ11 that she is weU, He had said, almost pro 111- 
ised, that he ,vould content hÏ1nself ,vith this; but 
what ,vill not the passionate pro1nise for others and 
themselves! Kno,v, then, that the 111atter is not in 
the least concluded as it yet stands. She is happy, 
you tell us, - happy by her own activity and merit: 
but the youth would like to learn the How, the \Vhen, 
and the Where; and, ,vhat is ,vorse than this, his 
sisters, too, ,vould like to learn. Half a year is gone 
since your departure: till the end of another half-year 
,ve cannot
 hope to see you. Could not you, like a 
shre\vd and kno,ving 1nan, contrive to play your eter- 
nal Rouge-et-Noir in our neighbourhood? I have seen 
people that could rna ke the knight skip over all the 
chess-board without ever lighting twice on one spot. 
97 


. 
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You should learn this feat: your friends \vould not have 
.... 
to want you so long, 
But, to set nlY good \vill to you in the clearest light, 
I no\v tell you in confidence, that there are t\VO BIOSt 
enchanting creatures on the road: \"hence I say not, 
nor \vhither; described they can nut be, and no eulogy 
'will do thenl jUBtice. A younger and an elder lady, 
bet\veen \VhOlll it always grieves one to nlake choice, 
.- the forlner so lovely. that all lilUSt \vish to be 
loved by her; the latter so attractive, that you Blust 
wish to live Leside her, though she did not love you, 
I could like, ,vith all lilY heart, to see you henlnled 
in for three days bet\veen these two splendours: on the 
morning of the fourth, your rigorous vow \vould stanù 
you in excellent stead. 
By \vay of foretaste I send you a story. \vhich, in 
SOlne degree, refers to theln: what of it is true or 
fictitious you can try to learn from thenlselves_ 


THE MAN OF FIFTY. 
The nlajor caIne riding into the court of the nlan- 
sion; anù Ililaria, his niece, \vas already standing 
without, to receive hÜu at the LOttOlll of the stairs 
\vhich led up to the apartments. Scarcely could he 
recognise her; for she haù grown, Loth ill stature a nù 
Leauty. She fle\v to Ineet hilll: he pressed her tu his 
lJreast with the feeling of a father. 
To the baroness, his sister, he was like\vise welconle ; 
and, as IIilaria hastily retired to prepare Lreakfast, 
the Inajor said with a joyful air, "Fur this tÏ1l1e I can 
COllle to the point at once, and say that our business 
is finished, Our Lrother, the chief lnarshal, has at last 
convinced hinlself that he can neither Inallage farmers 
nor ste\vards, III his lifetÏ1ne he lllakes over the 
estates to us and our chilùren : the annuity he ùargains 
for is high, indeed, Lut we can still pay it; \ve gain 
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something for the present, and for the future all This 
new arrangenlent is to be cOlllpleted forth,vith. And, 
as T very soon expect 111Y discharge, I can again look 
for,vard to an active life, ,vhich nHtY secure decided 
advantages to us and ours. "\Ve shall cahnly see our 
children growing up beRide us; and it ,vill depend on 
ns, on theIn, to hasten their union," 
"All this ,vere well," said the baroness, "had not I 
a secret to infonll thee of, ,vhich I lnyself discovered 
first, Hilaria's heart is no longer free: on her side 
thy son has little or nothing to hope for." 
""\Vhat say est thou?" cried the major, "Is it possi- 
ble? While ,ve have been taking all pains to settle 
econonlÏcal concerns, does inclination play us such 
a trick? Tell lIte, love, quick, tell me, ,vho is it that 
has fettered Hilaria's heart? Or is it then, so bad as 
this? Is it not, perhaps, some transient impression we 
nlay hope to efface again?" 
"Thou lnust think and guess a little first," replied 
the baroness, and thereby heightened his impatience. 
It had lnounted to the utnlost pitch, when the entrance 
of Hilaria, with the servants bringing in breakfast, put 
a negative on any quick solution of the riddle. 
The nlajor hinlself thought he sa,v the fair girl with 
other eyes than a little ,,
hile before. He almost felt 
as if jealous of the happy lnan ,vhose image had been 
able to imprint itself on a soul so lovely. The break- 
fast he could not relish; and he noticed not that all 
was ordered as he liked to have it, and as he had 
used to vvish and require it. 
In this silence and stagnation IIilaria herself almost 
lost her liveliness, The 1110ther felt elllbarrassed and 
led her daughter to t.he harpsichord; but Hilaria's 
sprightly and expressive playing scarcely extorted 
allY approbation fronl the Inajor. He ,vished the 
breakfast and the lovely girl fairly out of the way; 
::tnd the baroness )vas at last obliged to resolve on 
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breaking up, and proposed to her brother a walk in 
the garden. 
No sooner \vere they Ly themselves, than the Inajor 
pressingly repeated his question, to \vhich, after a 
pause, his sister ans\vered, sllliling, "If thou wouldst 
find the happy Ulan \Vh0111 she loves, thou hast not far 
to go: he is quite at hand; she loves thee!" 
The Inajor stopped in astol1Ïshment, then cried," It 
\vere a lllost unseasonable jest to trick I11e into such a 
thought, \vhich, if true, 'would lnake nle so enlbarrassed 
and unhappy. For, though I Deed tinle to recover 
frolll my alnazenlent, I see at one glance how grievously 
our circulnstances would be disturbed by so unlooked- 
for an accident. The only thing that cOinforts nle, is 
my persuasion that attac1nnents of this sort are appar- 
ent merely, that a self-deception lurks behind them, 
and that a good, true soul \vill undoubtedly return 
from such nlistakes, either by its o\vn strength, or 
at least Ly a little help frolll judicious friends," 
"I all! not of that opinion," said the baroness: "by 
all the symptouls, Hilaria's present feeling is a very 
serious one." 
".A thing so unnatural I should not have expected 
froln so natural a character," replied the major. 
"So unnatural it is not, after all," said his sister. 
"I myself recollect having, in DiY O\V11 youth, an 
attachment to a n1an still older than thou, Thou art 
fifty, - not so very great an age for a German, if, 
perhaps, other livelier llatiolls do fail sooner," 
"But how dost thou support thy conjecture?" said 
the nlajor. 
"It is no conjecture, it is certainty. The details 
thou shalt learn by and by." 
IIilaria joined theIl1; and the ll1ajor felt hin1self, 
against his '\vill, a second tinle altercd. Her presence 
seelneù to him still dearer and In ore precious than be- 
fore, her nlanr:.cr more affectionate and tender: already 
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he began to put SOllle faith in his sister's statement. 
The feeling \vas highly delightful, though he neither 
would permit nor confess this to his lnind, Hilaria 
,vas, in truth, peculiarly interesting: her lnanner 
blended in closest union a soft shyness as toward 
a lover, and a trustful frankness as to\vard an uncle; 
for she really, and \vith her ,,,hole soul, loved him. 
The garden lay in all the pOlnp of spring; and the 
lllajor, \vho sa\v so Inany old trees again putting on 
their vesture, lnight also believe in the returning of his 
own spring. And VdlO \vould not have been telupted 
to it at the side of this lnost lovely nlaiden ? 
So passed the day with theln; the various household 
epochs were gone through in high cheerfulness: in the 
evening, after supper, Hilaria returned to her harp- 
sichord; the major listened with other ears than in the 
lllorning: one nlelody ,vinded into another, one song 
produced a second; and scarcely could midnight sep- 
arate the little party. 
On retiring to his rOOln, the major found everything 
arranged to suit his old habitual conveniences: some 
copper-plates, even, which he liked to look at, had been 
shifted fronl other apartInents; and, his eyes being at 
last opened, he sa,v hÜnself attended to and flattered in 
the most lllinute particulars. 
A few hours' sleep sufficed on this occasion: his 
buoyant spirits arouseçl hinl early. But now he soon 
found occasion to observe that a new order of things 
carries ma.ny inconveniences alollg \vith it. His old 
groom, \vho also discharged the functions of lackey and 
valet, he had not once reproved during lnany years, for 
all ,vent its usual course in the lllOSt rigid order; the 
horses ,vere dressed and the clothes brushed at the 
proper monlent: but to-day the lIlaster had risen 
earlier, and nothing suited as it used to do, 
Erelong a ne\v circumstance COlllbined \vith this to 
ruffle hinl still further, At other tin1es all had been 
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right, as. his servant had prepared it for him: now, 
ho\vever, on advancing to the gla.ss, he found himself 
not at all as he \vished to be. Some gray hairs he 
could not deny, and of \vrinkles also there appears to 
have been a trace or t\vo. He \viped and po\vdered 
more than usual, and was fain at last to let lnatters 
stand as they could, Then it seemed there \vere still 
creases in his coat, and still dust on his boots, The 
old gruanl kne\v not \vhat to Iuake of this, and \vas 
amazed to see so altered a Inaster before him, 
In spite of all these hinderances, the luajor got do\vn 
to the garden in good tinle, Hilaria, \VhOln he hoped 
to find there, he actually found, She brought hiln 
a nosegay; and he had not the heart to kiss her as 
usual, and press her to his breast. He felt hÜnself in 
the nlost delightful elnbarrasslllent, and yielded to his 
feelings without reflecting \vhither they nlight carry 
hiui, 
The baruness soon joined theIn, aud, directing her 
brother to a note which had jUBt been brought her by 
a special Inessenger, she cried, "Thou \vilt not guess 
\VhOl11 this announces to us ! " 
" Tel
 us at once, then," said the major; and it now 
appeared that an old theatrical friend \vas travelling 
by a road not far off, and purposing to call for a 
nlonlent. "I anl anxious to see- him again," said the 
nl:1jor: "he is no chicken no\v, and I hear he still 
plays young parts," 
" He must be ten years older than thou," replied the 
baroness, 
"He must," said the major, "from all that I 
relnember." 
They had not \vaited long, \vhen a lively, handsollie, 
courteous man stepped for\vard to them, Yet the 
friends soon recognised each other, and recollections of 
all sorts enlivened the conversation. They proceeded 
to questions, to answers, to narratives: they lllutually 
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made known their present situations, and in a short 
tirne felt as if they had never been separated, 
Secret history infornls us that this person had, in 
fonner days, being then a very elegant and graceful 
youth, the good or bad fortune to attract the favour of 
a lady of rank; that, Ly this llleans, he had COlne into 
perplexity and danger, out of which the Inajor, at the 
very nlOlnent when the saddest fate seemed inlpellding, 
had happily delivered him, From that hour he con- 
tinued grateful to the brother as 'well as to the sister; 
for it ,vas she that, by tinleful warning, had originated 
their precautions. 
:For a,vhile before dinner the nlen were left alone. 
Not ,vithout surprise, nay, in sonle Illeasure ,vith 
alnazelnent, had the nlajor viewed, as a whole and in 
detail, the exterior condition of his old friend. He 
seenled not in the smallest altered, and it was not to 
be ,vondered at that he could still appear on the stage 
as an actor of youthful parts, "Thou inspectest me 
more strictly than is fair," said he at last to the major: 
"I fear thou findest the difference between this and 
bygone times but too great." 
" Not at all," replied the nlajor: "on the contrary, it 
fills nle .with astonishment to find thy look fresher 
and younger than mine; though I know thou wert 
a finn-set man at the time when I, with the bold- 
ness of a callow desperado, stood by thee in certain 
straits." 
"It is thy o",.n fault," replied the other: "it is the 
fault of all like thee; and, though you are not to 
be loudly censured for it, you are still to be blamed, 
You think only of the needful: you wish to be, not to 
seem. This is very well so long as one is anything. 
But ,vhen, at las
, being comes to recommend itself by 
seerning, and this seen1Ïng is found to be even nlore 
transient than the being, then everyone of you dis- 
covers that he 
hould not have done alniss, if, in 
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his care for \vhat \vas in\vard, he had not entirely 
neglected what \vas out\vard." 
"Thou art right," replied the nlajor, and could 
scarcely suppress a sigh. 
" Perhaps not altogether right," said the aged youth; 
"for though in IllY trade it \vere unpardonable if one 
did not try to parget up the out\vard nlan as long as 
possible, you people need to think of other things, 
'which are 1110re Î111portant and profitable." 
" Yet there are occasions," said the major, " 'when a 
man feels fresh internally, and could wish, with all his 
heart, that he w'ere fresh externally too." 
As the stranger could not have the slightest suspi- 
cion of the major's real state of mind, he took these 
words in a soldierly sense, and copiously explained 
how much depended on externals in the art nlÏlitary, 
and how the officer who had so nluch attention to 
bestow on dress might apply a little also to skin and 
hair. 
" :Fur exalnple," continued he, "it is inexcusable that 
your tenlples are already gray, that \vrinkles are here 
and there gathering together, and that your cro"\vn 
threatens to gro\v bald, N O\V look at me, old fello\v 
as laIn! See ho\v I have held out! And all this 
,vithout witchcraft, and with far less pains and care 
than others take, day after day, in spoiling, or at least 
wearying, themselves," 
The nlajor found this accidental conversation too 
precious an affair to think of ending it soon, but he 
went to work softly and \vith precaution toward even 
an old acquaintance, "This opportunity, alas! I have 
lost," cried he; "and it is past recalling now: I must 
even content nlyself as I anI, and you ,vill not think 
,vorse of me on that account," 
" Lost it is not," said the oLher, " 'were not you grave 
gentlelllen so stiff and stubborn, did you not directly 
call one vain if he thillks a Lout his person, and cast 
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away from you the happiness of being In pleasant 
company, and pleasing there yourselves." 
" If it is not lnagic," slniled the major, "that you peo- 
ple use for keeping yourselves young, it is, at all events, 
a secret: or at least, you have arcana, such as one 
often sees bepraised in newspapers; and from these 
you pick out the best." 
" Joke or earliest," said the other, " thou hast spoken 
truth. Alnong the many things that have been tried 
for giving SOllie repair to the exterior,- which often 
fails far sooner than the interior, there are, in fact, cer- 
tain invaluable recipes, sÏInple as well as compound; 
which
 as Ï1nparted to me by brethren of the craft, 
purchased for ready money, or hit upon by chance, I 
have proved, and found effectual. By these I now hold 
fast and persevere, yet 'without abandoning my further 
researches, So much I may tell thee, and without 
exaggeration: a dressing-box I carry with llle beyond 
all price! A box 'whose influences I could like to try 
on thee, if we chanced any time to be a fortnight 
together." , 
The thought that such a thing ,vas possible, and 
that this possibility ,vas held out to him so acciden- 
tally at the very InOlnent of need, enlivened the spirit 
of the major to such a degree that he actually appeared 
much fresher and brisker already: at table, excited by 
the hope of bringing head and face into harmony with 
his heart, and by eagerness to get acquainted with the 
methods of doing so, he was quite another man; he 
met Hilaria's graceful attentiolls with alacrity of soul, 
and even looked at her witl-:1 a certain confidence, which, 
in the morning, he was far frOln feeling, 
If the dramatic stranger had contrived, by many 
recollections, stories, and happy hits, to keep up the 
cheerful humour once excited, he so much the more 
alarmed the major, on signifying, when the cloth was 
removed, that he must no\v think of setting forth, and 
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continuing his journey. By every scheme in his power 
the I1lajor strove to facilitate Lis fl'ielHl's stay, at least 
for the night; he pressingly engaged to have horses 
and relays in readiness next morning: in a \vorù, the 
healing toilet was absolutely not to get out of the 
pren1Ïses, till once he had obtained n10re light on its 
contents and use. 
The Iuajor saw very well that here no tinle Blust be 
lost: he accordingly endeavoured, soon after dinner, to 
take his old fa vourite aside and speak with hinl in 
private. Not having the heart to proceed directly to 
the point, he steered tuward it frolli afar off, and, tak- 
ing up the former conversation, signified that he, for 
his part>> \vould willingly bestow more care on his 
exterior, \vere it not that people, the mOlllent they 
observed a Ulan Inaking such an attelnpt, nlarked hÜn 
down for vain, and so deducted fronl hirn, in regard to 
III oral esteeln, \vhat they felt obliged to yield him in 
regard to sensible. 
" Do not vex nle \vith such phrases!" said his friend: 
"these are ,vords tö which society has got accustomed 
without attaching any meaning to them, or, if ,ve take 
it up nlore strictly, Ly which it indicates its unfriendly 
and spiteful nature. If thou consider it rightly, 'what, 
after all, is this sallle vanity they nlake so llluch ado 
about? Every lllan should feel S0111e pleasure in 
hÜllself, and happy he who feels it. But if he does 
feel it, how can he help letting others notice it? How 
shall he hide, in the nlÏdst of life, that it gives him joy 
to be alive? If goud society, and I Inean this exelu- 
sively here, only Liained such indications when they 
became too violent; ,vhen the joy of one Ulan over his 
existence hindered others to have joy and to sho\v it 
over theirs, - it 'vere gooù and ,veIl; and frolu this 
excess the censnre has, in fact, originally sprung,. But 
\vhat are \ve to make of that strange, prÏ1n, aLnegating 
rigour against a thing 'which cannot be avoided.? "Thy 
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should not a display of feeling on the part of others be 
considered innocent and tolerable, which, more or less l 
,ve from time to time allow ourselves? For it is the 
pleasure one has in himself, the desire to cornmunicate 
this consciousness of his to others, that Dlakes a man 
agreeable, - the feeling of his o,vn grace that Dlakes 
him graceful Would to IIeav.en all rnen were vain! 
that is, were vain with clear perception, 'with modera- 
tion, and in a proper sense: we should then, in the 
cultivated world, have happy times of it, W onlen, it 
is told us, are vain frODI the very cradle; yet does 
it not become them, do they not please us the r11ore? 
Ho,v can a youth fornl hiDlself if he is not vain? An 
eUlpty, hollow nature ,vill, by this nleans, at least con- 
trive to give itself an outward show; and a proper 
Ulall ,,,ill soon train hirnself frOlll the outside in,varùs. 
As to IllY o,vn share, I have reason to consider myself, 
in this point, a nlost happy Ulan: for nlY trade justifies 
DIe in being vain; and, the vainer I am, the lnore satis- 
factioll I give. I am praised ,,-hen others are blaDled, 
and have still, in this very ,,-ay, the happiness and the 
right to gratify and charm the public at an age ,,,hen 
others are constrained to retire from the scene, or linger 
on it only ,vith disgrace." 
The rnajor heard ,vith no great joy the issue of these 
reflections. The little ,vord vanity,. as he pronounced 
it, had been meant to serve as a transition for enabling 
hÍ1n to introduce, ,vith sOlne prOlJl'iety, the staternent 
of his O'Vll ,vish, But no,v he was afraid, if their.. 
dialugue proceeded thus, he should be led still f
rther 
from his aÜn: so he hastened to the point directly, 
"}'or nlY o,vn part," said he, "I should Ly no rneans 
disincline to enlist under thy flag, since thou still 
holdest it to be in time, and thinkest I nÜght yet in 
some degree make up for \vhat is lost, Inlpart to Ule 
sonle,vhat of thy tinctures, pomades, and balsanIs; and 
I willlnake a trial of theIn." 
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"Imparting," said the other, "is a harder task than 
you suppose. Here, for example, it ,vere still to small 
:purpose that I poured thee out some liquors froln nlY 
vials, and left the half of the best ingredients in my 
toilet: the appliance is the hardest. You cannot, on 
the instant, appropriate what is given you. Ho,v this 
and that suit together; under what circulustances, in 
what sequence, things are to be used, - all this re- 
quires practice and study, - nay, study and practice 
theIllse1ves ,vill scarcely profit, if one bring not to the 
business a natural genius for it." 
tc Thou art now, it seenlS, for drawing back," said the 
major. "Thou raisest difficulties ,vhen I ,vou1ù have 
thy truly sOIne,vhat fabulous assertions rendered cer- 
tain. Thou hast no mind to let me try thy ,vords by 
the test of action." 
" By such banterillgs, my friend," replied the other, 
Ie thou wouldst not prevail on Ifie to gratify thy ,vish, 
if it were not that I entertain such affection for thee, 
and, indeed, first made the proposal n1yself. Besides, 
if we consider it, man has quite a peculiar pleasure 
in making proselytes; in bringing what he values in 
himself into view also, without himself, on others; 
causing others to enjoy what he enjoys; finding in 
others his own likeness, represented and reflected back 
to him. In sooth, if this is selfishness, it is of the 
most laudable and lovable sort, - that selfishness \vhich 
has made us men and keeps us so. Froln this uni- 
versal feeling, then, apart froln nlY friendship to thee, 
I shall be happy in having such a scholar in the great 
youth-renewing art. But, as froIn a master it may 
be expected that he shall produce no botcher by his 
training, I confess nlyself a little at a loss ho,v to set 
about it. I told thee already that neither recipes nor 
instructions would avail: the practice cannot be taught 
'by universal rules, For my sake, allù froln the .wish 
to propagate my doctrine, I am ready to Illake any 
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sacrjfìce, The greatest in nlY power for the present 
mOlllent I will no\V propose to thee. I shall leave 
my servant here, - a sori of waiting-man and conjurer, 
_ ,vho, if he does not understand preparing every- 
thing, if he has not yet been initiated into all the 
nlysteries, can apply my preparations perfectly, and, 
in the first stage of the attempt, will be of great use 
to thee, till once thou have 'worked thy way so far 
into the art, that I rnay reveal to thee the higher secrets 
also. " 
" Ho\v !" cried the n1ajor, "thou hast stages and 
degrees in thy art of nlaking young 1 Thou hast 
secrets, even for the initiated? " 
" No doubt of it," replied the other. "That \vere 
but a sorry art which could be conlprehended all at 
once, the last point of which could be seen by one just 
entering its precincts." 
\Vithout loss of tillle the ,vaiting-man was forn1ally 
consigned to the Inajor, ,vho engaged to treat hinl 
handsolllely. The baroness ",
as called on for drawers, 
boxes, glasses, to what purpose she kne\v not; the 
partition of the toilet-store 'went fOl'\vard; the friends 
kept together in a gay and sprightly mood till after 
nightfalL At Inoonrise, SOllIe tinle later, the guest 
took Ins leave, prolnising erelong to return. 
The Inajor reached his chalnber pretty n1uch fatigued. 
He had risen early, had not spared himself throughout 
the day, and now hoped very soon to get to bed. But 
here, instead of one servant, he found two. The old 
groon1, in his old way, rapidly undressed him; but 
now the \vaiting-man stepped forth, and signified, that, 
for appliances of a renovating and cosn1etic nature, 
the peculiar season was night, that so their effects, 
assisted by a peaceful sleep, n1Íght be stronger and 
safer. The nlajor was obliged to content himself, and 
let his head be anointed, his face painted, his eyebrows 
pencilled, and his lips tipped \vith salve. Besides all 
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this, there were various cerenlonies still required; na.y, 
the yery night-cap ,vas not to be put on inunediately, 
not till a }Jet, 01' even a fine leather cap, had been 
drawn on next the head. 
The Inajor laid hiulself in bed váth a sort of un- 
l)leasant feeling, which, however, he had no tiu]e to 
illyestigate the nature of; as he yery soon fell asleep. 
But, if ,ve nlÌght speak \vith his spirit, ,ve should say 
he felt a little nlunnny-like, sOlnewhat between a sick 
llWU and a luan eluLalmed, Yet the s\veet illwge of 
IIilaria, encircled with the gayest hopes, soon led him 
into a refreshing sleep, 
In the morning, at the proper hour, the groom was 
ready in his place. An that pertained to his nlaster's 
equiplnent lay in ,vonted order on the chairs; and the 
Inajor ,vas just on the point of rising, when the ne,v 
attendant entered, and strongly protested against any 
such precipitation, He nlust rest, he must ,vait, if 
their enterprise ,vere to prosper, if they ,vere to be 
re\varded for their pains and labour, The nlajor now 
learned that he had to rise by and by, to take a slight 
breakfast, and then go into a Lath, which was already 
prepared for him, The regulations ,vere inflexible, 
t hey' required a strict observance; and some hours 
l)assed away under these occupations. 
The major abriùged the resting-tin1e after his bath, 
and thought to get his clothes about him: for he was 
by nature expeditious, and at present he longed to see 
Hilaria; but in this point also his ne,v servant thwarted 
hin1, anù signified, that in all cases he nlust drop the 
thought of being in a hurry. "\Yhatever he did, it 
appeared, must be done leisurely and pleasurably; but 
the time of dressing \vas especially to be considered as 
a cheerful hour for conversation \vith one's self. 
The valet's n1anner of proceeding cOlnpletely agreed 
\vith his ,,-ords, But, ill return, the Inajor, \vhen, on 
stepping for,var(l to the glass, he sa\y hÏ1n
elf trÜulncd 
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out in the neatest fashion, really thought that he was 
better dressed than forn1erly. Without 111any words 
the conjurer had changed the very uniforlll into a 
newer cut, having spent the night in working at it. 
An apparently so quick rejuvenescence put the n1ajor 
in his liveliest Illood; so that he felt hinlself as if 
renovated, both \vithout and within, and hastened with 
impatient longing to his friends, 
He found his sister engaged in looking at the pedi- 
gree which she had caused to be hung up; the con- 
versation last night having turned on SOlne collateral 
relations, unmarried persons, or resident in foreign 
countries, or entirely gone out of sight, froln all of 
whom the baroness and her brother had nlore or less 
hope of heritages for themselves or their fan1Ïlies, 
They conversed awhile on these matters, without 
rnentioning the circulnstance that all their econon1Ïcal 
cares and exertions had hitherto been solely directed 
to their children, By Hilaria's attachment the whole 
of this prospect had altered, yet neither the major nor 
his sister could SUllllnon courage to n1ention it further 
at this monlent. 
The baroness left the room: the major ,vas standing 
alone before this laconic history of his family; Hilaria 
stepped in to him; she leaned herself on hinl in a 
kind, childlike way, looked at the parchnlent, and 
asked hÜn whom of all these he had kno,vn, and who of 
theln were still left and living, 
The Inajor began his delineation with the oldest of 
whom any dÍIn recollection reIl1ained with hinl from 
childhood. Then he proceeded farther; painted the 
characters of several fathers, the likeness or unlikeness 
of their children to thenl; relnarked that the grand- 
father often reappeared in the grandson; spoke, by 
the way, of the influence of certain women, ,vedded out 
of stranger fanlilies, and sometÍlnes changing the char- 
acter of whole branches. He eulogised the virtue of 
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lllany an ancestor and relative, nor did he hide their 
failings, Such as had brought shame on their lineage 
he passed in silence, At length he reached the lowest 
lines. Here stood his brother, the chief marshal hinl- 
self, and his sister, and beneath him his son with 
Hilaria at his side. 
"These two look each other straight enough in the 
face," said the lllajor; not adding ,vhat he thought of 
the matter in his heart. 
After a pause Hilaria answered, in a meek, small 
tone, and ahnost with a sigh, "Yet those, surely, are 
not to blanle who look up\vard," At the sallle tilne 
she looked up to hinl ,vith a pair of eyes out of which 
her ",
hole love was speaking, 
"Do I understand thee rightly?" said the major, 
turning round to her. 
"I can say nothing," answereù she, with a sn1Ïle, 
"which you do not kno,v already." 
"Thou llUìkest me the happiest man under the 
sun," cried he, and fell at her feet. ,,"Tilt thou be 
mine? " 
" For Heaven's sake, rise! I an1 thine for ever." 
The baroness entered, Though not surprised, she 
rather hesitated. "If it be ,vrong, sister," said the 
major, "the blame is thine: if it be right, we ,vill 
thank thee for ever." 
The baroness froIp. youth upwards had so loved her 
brother that she preferred hinl to all men; and 
perhaps Hilaria's attachnlent itself had, if not arisen 
froln this sisterly partiality, at least been cherished l,y 
it. All three no,v united in one love, in one delight; 
and thus the happiest hours flrw over theill. Yet, at 
last, their eyes reopened to the ,vorld around theul 
like,vise; and this rarely stanùs in unison ,yith such 
emotions, 
They now again bethought thenl of the son, For 
him Hilaria had been destined: this he hilnself ,yell 
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kne\v. Directly after finishing the business with the 
chief marshal, the major had appointed his son to ex- 
pect him in the garrison, that they might settle every 
thing together, and conduct these purposes to a hap1>Y 
issue. But now, by an unexpected occurrence, the 
whole state of nlatters had been thru\vn out of jojnt; 
the circumstances ,vhich before plied into one another 
so kindly, now seemed to be assun1Ïng a hostile aspect; 
and it was not easy to foresee ,vhat turn the affair 
would take, ,vhat temper ,vould seize the individuals 
concerned in it. 
Mean,vhile the major was obliged to resolve on 
visiting his son, to \vhom he had already announced 
himself. Not without reluctance, not without singu- 
lar forecastings, not 'without pain at even for a short 
time leaving Hilaria, he at last, after nluch lingering, 
took the road, and, leaving groonl and horses behind 
him, proceeded \vith his cosmetic valet, 'who had now 
become an indispensable appendage, to,vard the town 
where his son resided. 
Both saluted and embraced each other cordially 
after so long a separation. They had nluch to com- 
municate, yet they did not just commence 'with what 
lay nearest their hearts. The son 'went into copious 
talk about his hopes of speedy ad vancenlent: in return 
for which the father gave him precise accounts of 
what had been discussed and detern1Ïned bet,veen the 
elder menlbers of the family, both in regard to fortune 
in general, to the individual estates, and everything 
pertaining to theIne 
The conversation \vas, in some degree, beginning to 
flag, ,vhen the son took heart, and said to his father, 
\vith a smile, "Y ou treat nle very tenderly, dear 
father; and I thank you for it. You tell nle of prop- 
erties and fortune, and mention not the tel'nlS under 
which, at least in part, they are to be mine: you keep 
back the name of Hilaria; you expect that I should 
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bring it forth, that I should express IllY desire to be 
speedily uuited ,vith that all1Ïable nuÚùen," 
, At these 'words the luajor' felt in gl'eat perplexity; 
but as, lXlrtly by nature, partly by old haLit, it ,vas 
his \yay to collect the purpose of the THan he had to 
treat ,vith before stating his o\vn, he no\v said llothing, 
and lookeù at the son \vith an a1l1biguous sll1Ïle. 
" You ,yil1 not guess, father, what I have to say," 
continued the lieutenant: "I ,vill speak it out briefly, 
and once for all. I can deI-Jeuù on your affection, 
"rhich, an1Ïd such manifold care for me, has had due 
regard for Iny true happiness as ,,?ell as nlY fortune. 
SOlne time or other it IUURt be said: be it said, then, 
eyen no,v, IIilaria cannot lllake 111e happy! I think 
of Hilaria as of a loyely relative, to'ward \VhOIll I ,vould 
live all Iny days with the frienùliest feelings; hut 
another has a,yakened lilY affection, another has found 
IllY heart. The attachnlent is irresistible: you will not 
lllake me Jlliserable." 
Not \vithout effort did the major conceal the 
eheerfulness ,vhich was rising over his face, and, in 
a tone of n1ild seriousness, inquire of the son, 'Vho the 
person was that had so entirely suLdued hÏ111? " You 
Blust see her yourself, father;' said the other; "for she 
can as little be described as conlprehended. I have 
but one fear, - that you yourself \vill be led away by 
her, like everyone that approaches her. By Heaven, 
it ,vill be so; and I shall see you the rival of your 
son ! " 
"But ,yho is she?" inquired the major. "If it is 
not in thy power to delineate her personal characteris- 
tics, tell n1e, at least, of her out\vard circumstances: 
these, at least, may be described," 
" Well, then, father," replied the son; "and yet 
these out\yarJ circuillstances, too, would be different 
in a different person, ,vould act otherwise on another. 
She is a young \vicl0 \v, heiress of an old" rich llian 
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lately deceased; indeJ!endent, and well meriting to be 
so; acquainted with many, loved by just 
s many, 
courted by just as many; yet, if I n1Ïstake not very 
greatly, in her heart ,vholly mine." 
vVith joyful vivacity, as the father kept silence, and 
gave no sign of disapproval, the son proceeded to de- 
scribe the conduct of the fair wido,v to,vard hinl; told 
of her all-conquering grace; recounted one by one her 
tenùer expressions of favour; in 'whioh the father 
truly could see nothing but the light friendliness of a 
universally courted ,vornan, \vho, aUlollg so nlany, nlay 
indeed prefer some one, yet 'without on that account 
entirely deciding for hinl, Under any other circuIll- 
stances he \vould doubtless have endeavoured to \varn 
a SOll, nay, even a friend, of the self-deception \vhich 
might probably enough be at \vork here; but, in the 
present case, he 'hunself \vas so anxiuus for his son's 
being right, for the fair \vido\v's really loving hÏ1n, and 
as soon as possible deciùing in his fa vour, that he 
either felt no scruple of tl1Ïs sort, or banished any such 
from his mind, perhaps even only concealed it. 
"Thou placest 111e in great perplexity," began the 
father, after some pause. "The .whole arrangelllent 
between the surviving lllelllbers of our faJllily depends 
on the understanding that thou wed Hilaria. If she 
wed a stranger, the whole fair, careful cOlnbination of 
a fine fortune falls to the ground again; and thou thy- 
self art not too \vell provided for. There is certainly 
another \vay still, but one \vhich sounds rather strange, 
and by \vhich thou Yfouldst ga
 very little: I, in lny 
old days, lnight wed Hilaria, - a plan \vhich could 
hardly give thee any very high satisfaction," 
"The highest in the \vorld!" exclainleù the lieu- 
tenant; "for 'who can feel a true attaclnuent, who can 
enjoy or anticipate the happiness uf love, 'without ,,,,ish. 
iug every friend, everyone whonl he values, the like 
suprelne felicity? Y Uti are not old, father; and ho\v 
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lovely 1S Hilaria J Even the transient thought of offer- 
ing her your hand bespeaks a youthful heart, an unim- 
paired spirit. Let us take up this thought, this project, 
on the spot, alld consider and investigate it thoroughly. 
l\ly o,vn happiness \,"ould be complete if I knew you 
happy: I could then rejoice in good earnest, that the 
care you had besto\ved on lilY destiny "was repaid on 
your o,vn Ly so fair and high a recompense. I can 
n o,v ,vith confidence anù frankness, and true openness 
of heart, conduct you to IllY fair one. You ,vill ap- 
prove of nlY feelings, since you yourself feel: you \vi11 
llot impede the happiness of your son, since you are 
advancing to your o\vn happiness," 
'Yith these and other Ï1uportunate words the lieuten- 
ant repressed u13ny a scruple which his father "'
as for 
introducing, left hÜn no tinle to calculate, but hurried 
off \vith hinl to the fair widow, wholn they found in a 
cOllll11odious and splendid house, with a select rather 
than IlU111el'OUS party, all eugaged in cheerful conversa- 
tion. She ,vas one of those fenlale souls ,vhoru no 
IHan can escape. 'Vith incredible address she con- 
trived to make our nlajor the hero of this evening. 
The rest of the party seenled to he her fan1Ïly: the 
InajaI' alone ,vas her guest, His circnn1stances she 
already kne\v very ,veIl; yet she had the skill to ask 
about thenl, as if she \vere ,vishing, no,v at last, to get 
right inforlnation on the subject frOin hÏInself: and so, 
like,vise, every individual of the conlpany was made to 
sho\v SOlne interest in the stranger, One n1ust have 
kno\vll his brother, a second his estates, a third some- 
thing else concerned \v811 hinl ; so that the major, in the 
lllidst of a lively conversation, still felt hinlself to be 
the centre, l\loreover, he was sitting next the fair one; 
her eyes \vere on him, her smile was directed to him: 
in a ,vorù, he felt hinlself so conlfortable, that he 
aln10st forgot the cause \vhich had brought hÏIn, She 
herself scarcely ever 111entioned his son, though the 
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young man took a keen share in the conversation: 
it seemed as if, in her eyes, he, like all the rest, 
,vas present only on his father's account. 
The guests strolled up and du,vll the rooms, and 
grouped thelnselves into accidental knots. The lieu- 
tenant stepped up to his fair one,. and asked," "\Vhat 
say you to my father? " 
With a smile she replied, "l\Iethinks you might well 
take him as a pattern. Do but look ho,v neatly he 
is dressed! If his manner and bearing are not better 
than his gentle son's!" ..LL\.nd thus she continued 
to cry up and praise the father at the son's expense; 
a ,vakening, by this means, a very n1Ïxed feeling of 
contentment and jealousy in the youug man's 
heart. 
Erelong the lieutenant came in contact 'with his 
father, and recounted all this to hÏIn. It made the 
major's Inanner to his fair hostess so much the more 
friendly; and she, on her side, began to treat hinl on 
a more lively and trustful footing. In short, we Inay 
say, that, ,vhen the conlpany broke up, the lllajor, 
as ,veIl as the rest, already belonged to her and to her 
circle. 
A heavy rain prevented the guests frolll returning 
home as they had come. SOIne coaches drove up, 
into which the ,valkers arranged themselves: only the 
lieutenant, under the pretext that the carriage ,vas 
already too crowded, let his father drive a,vay, and 
stayed behind. 
The major, on entering his apartment, felt actually 
confused and giddy in mind, uncertain of himself; as 
is the case with us on passing rapidly fronlone state to 
the opposite. The land still seenlS in Illotion to a Ulan 
who steps from shipboard, and the light still quivers in 
the eye of hitn ,vho COlnes at once into darkness, So 
did the major still feel hÏ1nself encircled ,vith the pres.. 
ence of that fair being. He ,vished still to see, to hear 
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her
, again to see, again to hear her; a nd, after some 
considel'atioll, he forgave his son; nay, he thought hin1 
happy that he nught pretenll to the appropriation of 
such loveliness, 
:Frolll these feelings he ,vas roused by the lieutenant, 
who, \vith lively expressions of rapture, rushed into the 
rOOIn, eInln'aced his father, and exclaimed, "I anl 
the happiest mall ill the ,,-orId !" After several nlore 
of such prelin1Ïllary phra8es, the two at last caIne to 
an explanation. The father renlarked, that the fair 
lady in cOllversing with hinl had not ulentioned the 
son, or hinted at hilll by a single syllable. " That is 
just her soft, silent, half-
un
ealillg, half-discovering 
,yay, by ,vhich yuu becolne certain of your ,vishes, and 
yet can never altogether get rid of douLt. Sû ,vas she 
wont to treat 111e hitherto; Lut your presence, father, 
has done \vonders, I confess it, I stayed behind, that I 
might see bel' one Inonlent lunger, I found her \valk- 
ing to antI fro in her still sl1Ï"ning 1'OOl11S; for I kno"r 
it is her custom, \vhen the company is gone, nu light 
lllUst 1e extinguished. She \valks alone up and do\vn 
ill her Illagic halls, 'when the spirits are rlisn1Ìssed 
,yhich she had SUll1l1l0ned thither. She accepted the 
pretext unùer cover of 'which I came back, She spoke 
'\yith kind grace, though of indifferent Illatters, \Ye 
walked to and fro through the open doors, along the 
whole suite of charnbers. \Ye had ,vandered several 
times to the end, into the little cabinet, ,yhi
h is lighted 
only by a dÏ1u laIl1p, If she was beautiful ,vhile nlOV- 
ing under the blaze of the lustres, she was infinitely 
more so when illunJÌnated Ly the soft gleam of the 
lamp, We had again reached the cabinet; and, in 
turning, ,ve paused for an instant. I know not ,vhat 
it \\
as that forceù tIlls audacity on l11e: I kno\y not 
ho\v'I coulù venture, in the midst of the 1110st ordinary 
conversation, all at once to seize her hand, to kiss that 
soft band, and to press it to lIlY heart. It ,vas not 
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drawn away. 'Heavenly creature!' cried I,' conceal 
thyself no longer fruill TIle. If in this fair heart d.wells 
favour for the happy man 'who stands before thee, dis- 
close it, confess it! The present is the best, the highest 
time. Banish me, or take lue to thy arnlS ! ' 
"I know not what all I said, .what I looked and 
expressed. She withdrew not, she resisted not, she 
ans\vered not. I ventured to clasp her in my arms, 
to ask her if she \vould be nlÍlle, I kissed her \vith 
rapture; she pushed nle a\vay: ' 'Yell, yes, then: yes!' 
or some such \vords, said she, in a faint tone, as if 
enl harrassed. I retired, and cried, 'I \vill send my 
father: he shall speak for nle.' , Not a \vord to hinl 
of this!' replied she, follu\ving 1I1e some steps. ' Go 
- a\vay: forget \vhat has happened.'" 
'Vhat the major thought \ve shall not attempt to 
unfold. He said, ho\vever, to his son, ,,"That is to be 
done now, thinkest thou? To my mind the affair is, 
by accident, so well introduced, that \ve may no\v go 
to \vork a little TIlOre fornlally; that perhaps it were 
well if I called there to-nl01TO\V, and proposed in thy 
nanle." 
" For Heaven's sake, no, father!" cried the son: "it 
would'spoil the \vhole business. That look, that tone, 
must be disturbed and deranged by no formality. It is 
enough, father, that your presence accelerates this union 
without your uttering a \vurd un the subject. Yes: it 
is to you that I o\ve my happiness! The respect \vhich 
Iny loved one entertains for you has conquered every 
scruple, and never \vould your son have found so good 
a InOlnent had not his father prepared it for him." 
These and such disclosures occupied them till far in 
the night. They Inutually settled their plans: the 
major, sÌ1uply for forIn's s
ke, \vas to Blake a parting 
call, and then set out to arrange his rnarriage \vith 
Hilaria; the son \vas to for\vard and accelerate his, as 
he should find it possible. 
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Hersilia's Postscript. 


Here I break off, partly because I can write no more 
at present, but partly also to fix a thorn in your heart. 
N ow, answer the question for yourself: How strangely, 
from all that you have read, must Inatters stand with 
these ladies at present! Till now they had no mutual 
rèlatioll to each other: they '\vere strangers, though 
each seeilled to have the prospect of a marriage which 
\vas to approxÏ1nate thenl, Anù no'\v we find them in 
cÙlupany, but by themselves, without male attendance, 
and wandering over the .world, What can have passed, 
\vhat can be to follow? You, my worthy sir, ,vill 
doubtless get quit of the difficulty by mournfully 
claiming to yourself," These, also, are renunciants!" 
Ànd here you are perfectly right: but expectants too? 
This I durst not discover, even if I knew it. 
To show you the way how this amiable pair may be 
met Vvith on your wandering, I adopt a singular ex pe- 
dient. You herewith receive a little clipping of a map: 
when you lay this in its place on the full map of the 
country, the magnetic needle painted here will point 
with its barb to the spot '\vhither the desirable are 
Inoving, TIlls riddle is not so very hard to read: but 
I could \vish, that, frolli time to tÍ1ne, you would do the 
like for us, and send a little snip of chart over hither; 
\ve should then, in SaIne measure, understand to what 
quarter our thoughts were to be directed: and how 
glad should \ve be if the needle \vere at last attracted 
Ly ourselves. l\1ay all good be given you, and all 
errors forgiven! 


It is said of ,vomen, that they cannot send away a 
letter without tacking postscripts to the end of it. 
'Vhatever inferences you may dra\v from the fact, I 
caunot deny that this is lIlY second postscript, and the 
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place, after all, 'v here I am to tell you the flower of 
the whole matter. This arrow-shaft, on the little patch 
of map, Hilaria herself was at the pains to dra\v and to 
decorate with such dainty plun1age: the sharp point, 
however, was the fair ,vidow's ,york. Have a care that 
it do not scratch, or perhaps pierce you. Our bargain 
is, that whenever you lneet, be this ,vhere it may, you 
are forthwith to present the small shred of paper, and 
so be the sooner and more heartily admitted into trust. 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. 


That a certain deficiency, perhaps discernible in the 
parts, certainly discernible here and there in the ,,-?hole, 
cannot, henceforth, be avoided, 'we ourselves take cour- 
a.ge to forewarn the reader, without fearing thereby to 
th ,vart his enjoyment. In the present task, undertaken 
trul y with forethought and good heart, we still meet 
,vith all the inconveniences ,vhich have delayed the 
pu blication of these little volulnes for twenty years. 
This period has altered nothing for the better, We 
still find ourselves in more than one way impeded, at 
this or that place threatened with one 0 bstructioll or 
another. For we have to solve the uncertain problem 
of selecting from those most multifarious papers what 
is worthiest and most important, so that it be grateful 
to thinking and cultivated minds, and refresh and for- 
ward them in many a province of life. N ow, here are 
the journals, more or less complete, lying before us; 
sometimes communicable without scruple; sometimes, 
again by reason of their unÜnportant, and like,vise of 
their too important contents, seemingly unfit for 
insertion. 
There are not even wanting sections devoted to the 
actual world, on statistic, technical, and other practical 
external subjects. To cut these off as incongruous, 
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we do not determine \vithout reluctance; as life and 
inclination, kno-\vledge and passion, strangely combin- 
ing together, go on here in the strangest union, 
Then \ve conle on sketches \vritten \vith clear views 
and for glorious objects, but not so consequent and 
deep-searching that we can fully approve of them, or 
sup1->ose, that, in this new and so far advanced time, 
they could be readable and influential. 
So likewise we fall in \vith little anecdotes, destitute 
of cOllnection, difficult to arrange under heads, some of 
theIn, \vhen closely exarnined, not altogether unobjec- 
tionable. Here and there \ve discover more complete 
narratives, several of \vhich, though already known 
to the world, nevertheless denland a place here, and at 
the saIne tÏ1ne require exposition and conclusion. Of 
poenls, also, there is no \vant; and yet it is not always 
easy, not always possible, to decide where they should 
be introduced \vith best regard to the preserving and 
assisting of their true tone, which is but too easily dis- 
turbed and overturnerl, If \ve are not, therefore, as \ve 
ha ve too often done in bygone years, again to stop ill 
the 111Ïddle of Lhis business, nothing will remain for us 
but to inlpart \vhat we possess, to give out \vhat has 
been preserved, Some chapters, accordingly, the com- 
pletion of which rnight have been desiraLle, we now 
offer in their first hurried form, that so the reader may 
not only feel the existence of a \vant here, but also be 
infornled \vbat this \vant is, and cOlnplete in his o\vn 
mind whatever, partly frorTI the nature of the object, 
partly frOln the intervening circumstances, cannot be 
presented to him perfectly cornpleted in itself, or 
furnished 'with all its requisite accompaniments, 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE proposed riddle raised SOlne scruplet in ,\\Til_ 
heInl's nÜnd; yet erelollg he hegan to feel a Rtill 
attraction ill the nlatter, an Í111pulse of longing to 
reach that alìpointed line, and follu\v its direction: as, 
indeed, \re are WOllt to seize \vith eagerness any spe- 
cific objact that excites our Ìlnagination, our active 
faculties, and to wish that \ve nÜght accomplish it and 
partake of it. 
A child that, in asking aln1s of us, puts into our 
hand a card yçith five lottery numbers '\vritten on it, 
we do not lightly turn a\vay unserved; and it depend
 
on the mOlnent, especially if it be shortly before the 
drawing, whether we shall not, \vith accidentally stin1u- 
lated hope, quite against our usual custoln, stake heavy 
shares upon these very nurnbers. 
The \vanderer no\v tried on a large map the little 
fraglnent which had been sent hinl, and stood surprised, 
alnazed, affrighteù, as he sa\v the neeùle pointed straight 
to l\Iignoll's native place, to the houses where she had 
lived. 'Vhat his peculiar feelings were, we do not find 
declared; but \vhoever can bring Lack to lllelDory the 
end of the" Apprenticeship," .will in his own heart and 
mind, without difficulty, call forth the like. 
The chief cause, ho\vever, why \ve n1eet with scantier 
records of this excursion than \ve could have wished, 
Inay probably he this: that 'Yilhelnl chanced to fall In 
\vith a young, lively cOlnpanion of his journey, oy 
llleans of \VhOln it becalue easy to retain for hÍ111self 
12 3 
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and his friends a vivid and strong remenIbrance of 
this pious pilgrÏ1nage \vithout any aid of writing. U n- 
expectedly he finds himself beside a painter, - one of 
that class of persons whom we often see \vandering 
about the \vorld, and still oftener figuring in ronlances 
and dramas, but, in this case, an individual \vho showed 
himself at once to be really a distinguished artist. 
The two very soon got acquainted, mutually communi- 
cated their desires, projects, purposes. And now it 
appears that this skilful artist, who delights in paint- 
ing aquatical landscapes, and can decorate his pieces 
with rich, \vell-Ünagined, well-executed additions and 
accompanÜnents, has been passionately attracted by 
Mignon's fornI, destiny, and being. He has often 
painted her already, and is no\v going forth to copy 
froill nature the scenes where she passed her early 
years; an1Ïd these to represent the dear child in happy 
and unhappy cirCUlnstances and nloments, and thus to 
make her image, which lives in all tender hearts, 
present also to the sense of the eye. 


The friends soon reach the Lago 1\1aggiore: Wil- 
helm endeavours by degrees to find out the places 
indicated. llural palaces, spacious nlonasteries, ferries 
and bays, capes and landings, are visited; nor are the 
d\vellillgs of courageous and kind-hearted fishermen 
forgotten, or the cheerfully built villages along the 
shore, or the gay mansions ou the neighbouring heights. 
All this the artist can seize, to all of it communicate, 
by light and colouring, the feeling suitable for each 
scene; so that "Tilhelnl passes his days and his hours 
in heart-searching enlotion, 
In several of the leaves stood 1\Iignon represented 
on the foreground, as she had looked and lived: "\Vil- 
hehn striving by correct description to assist the happy 
imagination of his friend, and reduce these general con- 
ceptions \vithin the stricter liIuits of individuality. 
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And thus you n1Ïght see the boy-girl set forth in 
various attituùes and manifolù expression. Beneath 
the loftr portal of the splendid country-house she is 
standing, thoughtfully contemplating the marble 
statues in the hall. Here she rocks herself, plashing 
to and fro among the ,,-aters, in the fastened boat: 
there she climbs the mast, and shows herself as a 
fearless sailor. 
But distinguished beyond all the other pictures was 
one \vhich the artist, on his journey hither, and prior to 
his meeting with Wilhelm, had COlubined and painted 
with all its characteristic features. In the heart of the 
rude ll10untains shines the graceful seeming-boy, en- 
circleù váth toppling cliffs, be sprayed ,,-ith cataracts, in 
the n1Íddle of a motley horùe. Never, perhaps, was a 
grillI, precipitous, primeval lllountain-pass more beauti- 
fully or expressively relieved \vith living figures. It The 
party-coloured, gypsy-looking group, at once rude and 
fantastic, strange and common, too loose to cause fear, 
too singular to a \vaken confidence. Stout beasts of 
burden are bearing along, no\v over paths made of 
trees, now do\vn by steps he\vn in the rock, a tawdry 
chaotic heap of luggage, round \vhich all the instru- 
ments of a deafening nlusic hang ùangling to and fro, 
to affright the ear frOln tinle to ti11le \vith rude tones. 
Amid all this the lovely child, self-collected \vithout 
defiance, indignant without resistance, led, but not 
dragged. \Vho .woulù not have looked with pleasure 
at this singular and Ünpressive picture? Given in 
strong characters, fro\vued the stern obstruction of 
these rock-Inasses, riven asunder by gloorny chasms, 
to\vereù up together, threatening to hinder all outgate, 
had not a bold bridge betokened the possibility of again 
coming into union with the rest of the ,vorld. Nor 
had the artist, with his quick feeling of fictitious truth, 
forgot to indicate the entrance of a cave, which you 
Inight equally regard as the natural laboratory of huge 
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crystals, or as the abode of a fabulously frightful brood 
of dragons. 
Not without a holy fear did our friends visit the 
marchese's palace. The old n1an was still absent on 
his travels; but, in this circle also, the two \vanderers, 
kno\,ing \vell ho\v to apply and conduct themselves, 
Loth toward spiritual and temporal authorities, were 
kindly received and entertained, 
The absence of the o\vner also \vas to Wilhelm very 
pleasant; for although he could have \vished to see the 
worthy gentlcn1an, and ,vonld have heartily saluted 
hin1, he felt afraid of the lnarchese's thankful gen- 
erosity, and of any forced recompense of that true, 
loving conduct for \vhich he had already obtained the 
fairest re ward, 
And thus our friends \vent floating in gay boats 
from shore to shore, cruising the lake in every direc- 
tion, It \vas the fairest season of the year: and they 
lnissed neither sunrise nor sunset, nor any of the thou- 
sand shadings \vhich the heavenly light first bounte- 
ously dispenses over its own firmalnent, and from 
thence over lake and land; not appearing itself in its 
perfect glory till ÏInaged back froln the \vaters. 
A luxuriant vegetable world, planted by Nature, 
watched over and for\varded by Art, on every side sur- 
rounded them. The first chestnut forests they had 
already greeted with ,velcome; and no\v they could 
not restrain a mournful smile, as, lying under the shade 
of cypresses, they sa w the laurel nlounting up, the 
pomegranates l'edJening, orange and citron trees un- 
folding thernselves in blossorlls, and fruit at the same 
time glo\ving forth frorn the dark foliage. 
Through llleans of his vivid associate, Wilhehn had 
another enjoYlnent prcpared for him. Our old friend 
had 11 ot been fa voured by Nature \vith the eye of a 
paiuteI'. SusceptiLle of visual beauty only in the 
hunlan form, he now felt, that by the presence of a 
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companion, alike disposed, but trained to quite different 
enjoyments and activities, the surrounding vvorld also 
was o}!ened to his sight . 
By vie\ving, under conversational direction, the 
changing glories of the region, and still 11101'e by con- 
centrated Üllitatioll, his eyes were o}!enell, and his Inilld 
freed frUlll all its once obstinate doubts, IIitherto all 
copies of Italian scenery had seelHeù to hÏ1n suspicious: 
the sky, he thought, \vas too blue; the violet tOIle of 
those ChaI'llliug distances ,vas lovely, but unt.rue; aud 
the abundant, fresh green too bright and gay; but now 
he united in his inlnost perceptions \vith his new friend, 
and learned, susceptible as he \yas, to louk at the earth 
with that friend's eyes: and, \vhile Xature unfoldeù the 
open secret of her beauty, he could not but feel an 
irresistible attraction to'ward Art as to,vard her Inost 
fit expositor. 
But his pictorial friend quite unexpectedly antici- 
pated his wishes in another point, The artist had 
already many tÌlnes started SOllle gay song, and thus, in 
hours of rest, delightfully enlivened and acco111panied 
their movement \vhen out in long voyages over the 
water, But now it happened, that, in one of the 
palaces they \vere visiting, he found a curious, peculiar 
stringed instrunlent, - a lute of sillall size, strong, ,veIl 
toned, convenient, and portable: he soon contrived to 
tune it, and then handled the strings so pleasantly, 
and so well entertained those about hill1, that, like a 
ne\v Orpheus, he subdued by soft harulonies the usually 
rigorous and dry castellan, and kindly constrained hi III 
to lend the inst.rulnent for a tinle, under the ('ondition, 
that, before departing, the singer should faithful1y re- 
turn it, and, in the interÍ1n, should COlne back sonle 
Sun
ay or holiday, and again gratify them by his 
mUSIC, 
Quite another spirit no\v enJivcncd lake and shore: 
boat and skiff strove which shoulù be nearest our 
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friends; even freight and market barges lingered in 
their neighbourhood; ro\VS of people on the beach fol- 
lowed, their course; when landing they 'were encircled 
by a gaY-Ininded throng; \vhen departing each blessed 
them \vith a heart contented, yet full of longing. 
Ând now, at last, to any third party who had 
,vatched our friends, it n1ust have been apparent enough 
that their mission was, in fact, accomplished: all 
scenes and localities referring to l\iignon had been, not 
only sketched, but partly brought into light, shade, and 
colour, partly in ,varm, midday hours, finished with 
the utmost fidelity. In effecting this they had sbifted 
fronl place to place in a peculiar way, as Wilhelm's 
vow frequently impeded them: this, however, they had 
no\v and then contrived to evade by explaining it as 
valid only on land, and on water not applicable. 
Indeed, 'Yilhelm himself now felt that their special 
purpose was attained; yet he could not deny that the 
wish to see Hilaria and the fair widow must also be 
satisfied if he ,vished to leave this country with a free 
mind, His friend, to ",
hom he had imparted their 
story, was no less curious, and already prided hin1self 
in the thought, that, in one of bis paintings, there was 
a vacant space, which, as an artist, he might decorate 
with the forn1s of these gentle persons. 
Accordingly, they no\v cruised to and fro, watching 
the points where strangers are wont first to enter this 
paradise. Their hope of meeting friends here had 
already been made known to the boatmen; and the 
search had not lasted long when there came in sight 
a splendid ba.rge, ,vhich they instantly made chase of, 
and forbore not passionately to grapple ",ith on reach- 
ing it. The dames, in some degree alarmed at this 
movement, soon recovered their composure as 'Vilhelm 
produced his little piece of chart; and the two, with- 
out hesitation, recognised the arrow which themselves 
had drawn on it. The friends were then kindly in- 
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vited to come on board the ladies' barge, which they 
did without an instant's delay, 
And now let us figure to ourselves these four, as 
they sit together in the daintiest apart1nent, the lllost 
blissful \vorId lying rouud theul, looking in each other's 
faces, fanned by soft airs, rocked on glittering \YRVes. 
I1nagine the female pair, as \ve lately sa\v thelll de. 
scribed; the 111 ale, as they have together for \veeks 
been leading a \vayfaring life; and after a little reflec- 
tion we behold thenl all in the DIOst delightful, but 
also the most dangerous situation, 
For the three who have before, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, ranked thenlselves in the nUll1Ler of renunciants, 
we have not the worst to fear: the fourth, however, 
Inay, probably enough, too soon see hinlself admitted 
into that order, like the others. 
After crossing the lake several tÏ1nes, and pointing 
out the most interesting spots, both on the shore and 
the islands, our t\VO wanderers conducted their fair 
friends to the place they were to pass the night in; 
where a dexterous guide, selected for this voyage, had 
taken care to provide all possible con veniences. Wil- 
helm's vow was no\v a harsh but suitable 1l1aster of 
the ceremonies; for he and his companion had already 
passed three days in this very station, and exhausted 
all that was remarkable in the environs, The artist, 
not restrained by any vow, begged pennission to attend 
the dames on shore: this, however, they declined, and 
so the party separated at some distance froul the 
harbour. 
Scarcely had the singer stepped into his skiff, which 
hastily drew back from the beach, when he seized his 
lute, and gracefully began raising that strangely plain- 
tive song \vhich the Venetian gondoliers send forth in 
clear melody from land to sea, and from sea to land. 
Expert enough in this feat, which in the present in- 
stance proceeded .with peculiar tenderness and expres:> 
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sion, he strengthened his voice in proportion to the 
increasing distance; so that on the shore you ,vould 
ha ve thought you heard hin1 still singing in the same 
place. He at last laid his lute aside, trusting to his 
voice alone, and had the satisfaction to observe that 
the dames, instead of retiring into their house, were 
pleased to linger on the shore. He felt so inspired 
that he could not cease, not even ,vhen night and 
remoteness had withdra\vn everything from vie\v; till 
at last his calmer friend reminded him, that, if dark- 
ness did favour his tones, the skiff had already long 
passed the IÜnits within \vhich these could take effect. 
According to promise, the two parties again met 
next day on the open lake, Flying along, they fornled 
acquaintance with the lovely series 
f prospects, no\v 
standing forth in separate distinction, then gathering 
into rows, and seen behind each other, and at last 
fading a\vay, as the higher eclipsed the lower; an 
which, repeating itself in the ,vaters, affords in such 
excursions the BlOSt varied entertainment. Nor, in the 
course of these sights, did the copies of them, from our 
artist's portfolio, fail to awaken thoughts and anticipa.. 
tioDS of 'what, in the present hour, was not imparted. 
For all such lllatters the still Hilaria seemed to have a 
free and fair feeling, 
But, toward noon, singularity again came into play: 
the ladies landed alone; the men cruised before the 
harbour. And now the singer endeavoured to aCCOln- 
modate his nlusic to a shorter distance, \vhere not only 
the general, soft, and quickly \var1ling tone of desire, 
but likewise a certain gay, graceful inlportullity n1ight 
be expected to tell. And here 1l0\V and then SOlne 
oue or other of the songs, for which \ve stand indebted 
to our friends in the "Apprenticeship," ,vonld come 
hovering over his strings, over his lips, but out of 
well-nleant regan} to the feelings of his hearers, as 
well as to his own, he restrained hinlself in this par.. 
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ticular, and roved at large in foreign ÎInages and enlO'" 
tiOllS, \vherehy his performance gained in effect, and 
reached the ear with so much the more insinuating 
blandislunent. The two friends, blockading the har- 
bour in this way, would not have recollected the trivial 
concern of eating and drinking, had not the nlore prov- 
ident fair ones sent thenl over a supply of dainty bits, 
to \vhich an accompanying draught of \vine had the 
best possible relish. 
Every separation, every stipulation, that conles in 
the \vay of our gathering passions, sharpens instead 
of stifling them; and in this case, as in others, it may 
Le I->l'esulned that the short absence had a\vakened 
'jqual longing ill both !)arties. At all events, the 
lanles in their gay, dazzling gondola 'were very soon 
to Le seen cOIning back. 
This \vord gondola, ho\vever, let us not take up in 
the melancholy \T enetian nleanÍJlg: here it signifies a 
cheerful, commodious, social bark; which, had our 
little company been t\vice as large, would still have 
been spacious enough for them. 
SOlne days were spent in this peculiar ,yay, bet\veen 
meeting and parting, between separation and social 
union; but, amid the enjoyment of the most delight- 
ful intercourse, departure and bereaveluellt still hov- 
ered before the agitated soul. In presence of the ne\v 
friends the old carne back into the mind: \vere these 
new ones absent, each could not ùut adn1Ít that already 
they had taken deep root in his relnelUÙl'anCe, K one 
but a composed and tried spirit, like our fair \\
idovl, 
could in such 1110ments have Iuaintailled herself in 
cOlnplete equi1ibriulll, 
Hilaria's heart had been too deeply \vounded to 
adn1Ìt of any ne,v entire impression: but as the grace 
of a fair scene encircles us of itself with soothing influ- 
ence
; so, ,vhen the n1Ïlcluess of tender-hearted friends 
conspires \vith it, there comes over sense and soul a 
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peculiar lliood of softness, that recalls to us, as in 
drean1Ïng visions, the past and the absent, anù \vith- 
draws the present, as if it \vere but a sho\v, into spir- 
itual remoteness. Thus, alternately rocked this way 
and that, attracted anù repelled, approximated and 
removed, they wavered and wended for several days. 
Without more narro\vly investigating these circuln- 
stances, the shre\vd, experienced guide imagined he 
observed SOlne alteration in the cahn demeanour of his 
heroines; and when at last the whÜnsical part of their 
predicanlent becanle knu\vn to him, he contrived here 
also to devise the most grateful expedient. For, as 
our t\VO shiplnen \vere again conducting the ladies to 
their usual place of dillner, they \vere lllet by another 
gay bark, which, falling alongside of theirs, exhibited a 
well-covered table, with all the cheerful invitations of 
a festive repast: the friends could now \vait in COlll- 
pany the lapse of several hours, and only night decided 
the custolnary separation. 
Happily the artist and 'Yilhehn had, in their former 
voyagings, neglected, out of a certain natural caprice, 
to visit the IllOst highly ornalnented of all the islands, 
and had even yet never thought of sho\ving to their 
fair friends the nlany artificial and sonlewhat dilapi- 
dated curiosities of the place, before these glorious 
scenes of creation were entirely gone through, At 
last, however, new light rose on their nlÏnds, They 
took counsel with the guide: he contrived forthwith 
to expedite their voyage, and all looked on it as the 
nlost blissful they had yet undertaken. They could 
now hope and expect, after so many interrupted joys, 
to spend three whole heavenly days assenlbled together 
in a sequestered abode. 
And here we cannot but besto\v on this gllide our 
high commendation: he belonged to that nÏInble, 
active, dexterous class, who, in attendance on succes- 
sive parties, often travel the sanw roads; perfectly 
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acquainted \vith the conveniences and inconveniences 
on all of thelll, they understand ho\v to use the one 
and evade the other, and, without leaving their own 
profit out of sight, still to conduct their patrons more 
cheaply and pleasantly through the country than with. 
out such aid would have been possible. 
At this tiIne, alsu, a sufficient female train, belong- 
ing to our dan1es, for the first tirne stepped forth in 
decided activity; and the fair \vidow could now make 
it one of her conditions, that the. friends were to 
relnain \vith her as guests, and content then1selves 
with what she called her Inoderate entertainnlent. In 
this point, too, all prospered; for the cunning function- 
ary had, on this occasion as on others, contrived to 
Inake so good a use of the letters and introductions 
.which his heroines had brought with thenl, that, the 
o\vner of the place they were now about to visit being 
absent, both castle and garden, kitchen included, were 
thro\vn open for the service of the strangers, - nay, 
sonle prospect \vas held out, even of the cellar. All 
things coöperated so hanlloniously, that our \vanderers 
froin the very first moment felt theillselves as if at 
honle, as if born lords of this paradise. 
The \vhole luggage of the party was now carried to 
the island, an arrangelnent producing much conven- 
ience to all; though the chief advantage ainled at was, 
that the portfolios of our artist, no\v for the first time 
all collected together, nlÏght afford hiln nleans to ex- 
hiLit in continuous sequence to his fair hostesses the 
route he had followed. This task was undertaken by 
all parties \vith delight. Not that they proceeded in 
the COlnnlon style of anlateur and artist, Inutually 
eulogising: here was a gifted man, re\varded by the 
most sincere and judicious praise. But that we fall 
not into the suspicion of attelnpting, with general 
phrases, to paln1 on credulous readers what "\ve could 
not oJ!enly show them, let us here insert the judgment 
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of a critic, wbo some years afterward viewed \vith 
studious admiration both the pieces here in ('1 uestion, 
and the others of a like or sirnilar sort by the same 
band. 
"He succeeds in representing the cheerful repose 
of lake-prospects, where houses in friendly approxinla- 
tion, ÏIllaging themselves in the clear ,vave, seenl as if 
bathing in its depths; shores encircled ,vith green 
hills, Lehind which rise forest mountains, and icy 
peaks of glaciers. The tone of colouring in snch 
scenes is gay, mirthfully clear; the distances, as if 
overflowed with softening vapour, ,vhich, from 'watered 
hollows and river valleys, mounts up grayer and 
lnistier, and indicates their vdndings, No less is the 
master's art to be praised in vie\vs fronl valleys lying 
nearer the high Alpine ranges, 'where declivities slope 
ùown, luxuriantly overgrov\-n, and fresh streams ron 
hastily along by the foot of rocks. 
"",Vith exquisite skill, in the deep, shady trees of the 
foreground, he gives the distinctive character of the 
several species; satisfying us in the form of the 'whole, 
as in the structure of the branches and the details of 
the leaves, - no less so in the fresh green, with its 
manifold shadings, \vhere soft airs appear as if fanning 
us with benignant breath, and the lights as if thereby 
put in lllotion. 
"In the middle ground his lively green tone gro,,-s 
fainter by degrees, and at last, un the lllore distant 
mountain tops, passing into 'weak violet, \veds itself 
,vith the blue of the sky. But our artist is, above all, 
happy in his paintings of high Alpine regions; in 
seizing the sinlple greatness anù stillness of their char- 
acter; the wide pastures on the slopes, clothed váth 
the freshest green, ,,-here dark, solitary firs stand forth 
frolll the grassy carpet; and frOln high cliffs foaming 
brooks rush down, "V\rhether he relieve his pasturages 
with grazing cattle, or the narro\v, \vindÌ11g, rocky path 
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\vith nlules anlÌ laden packhorses, he paints all with 
equal truth and richness: still introduced in the proper 
place, and not in too great copiousness, they decorate 
anLl enliven these scenes -without interrupting, ,,
ithout 
l
ssening, their peaceful solitude.. The execution testi- 
fies a master's hand, - easy \vith a few sure strokes, 
anJ yet cOlnplete, In his later pieces he elnployed 
glittering English, permanent colours on paper: these 
pictures, accorJingly, are of preëminelltly bloon1Ïng 
tone, cheerful, yet, at the sanle tilne, strong and sated. 
" His views of deep llloulltain chasIns, -where round 
and round nothing fronts us but dead rock; where, in 
the abyss, overspanned by its bold arch, the \vild 
stream rages, -- are, indeed, of less attraction than the 
fonner; yet their truth excites us; we adn1Ïre the 
great effect of the ,vhole, produced at so little cost, by 
a few expressive strokes, and masses of local colours. 
"'Vith no less accuracy of character can he repre- 
sent the regions of the topnlost Alpine ranges, \vhere 
neither tree nor shrub any ll.:..,f3 appears; Lut only, 
alnid the rocky teeth and snow sUlnn1Ïis, a fe\v sUDny 
spots clothe the111Seives \vith a soft s\vard, Beautiful 
and bahny and iuviting as he colours these spots, he 
has here wisely forboL'ne to introduce grazing herds; 
for these regions give food only to the chalnois, and a 
perilous emploYLnent to the wild-hay-men. 
" 'Ve shall not deviate frolll our purpose of bringing 
the condition of these \vaste scenes as close as possible 
to the conception of our readers, if to this "Tord, ,,,ilcl- 
hay-man, or fVildheue1', \ve subjoin a short explanation, 
It is a nalne giveu tu the poorer inhabitants of the up- 
land Alpine ranges, ,yho occupy thEHllselves in Illaking 
hay froin such grassy bpotS as are inaccessible to cattle. 
For this purpose they climb, \vith craInps on their' feet, 
the steepest and 1l10St dangerous cliffs; or froin high 
crags let thenlselves do,vn by ropes when this is neces- 
sary, and ç;o reach these grassy patche::;. The grass 
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once cut and dried to hay, they throw it down from 
the heights into the deeper valleys; ,vhere, being col- 
lected together, it is sold to cattle-owners, ,vith whom, 
on account of its superior quality, it finds a ready 
mar ket." 


These paintings, which must have gratified and 
attracted any eye, were vie,ved by Hilaria, in particu- 
lar, with great att.ention; and from her observations it 
became clear, that, in this department, she herself \vas 
no stranger. To the artist, least of all, did this con- 
tinue secret: nor could approval from any Olle have 
been nlore precious to hÏ1n than from this lnost grace- 
ful of all persons. Her cOlnpanion, therefore, kept 
silence no longer, but blamed Hilaria for not cOIning 
forward with her own accolliplisluuents, but lingering 
in this case as she always did, - now where t.he ques- 
tion 'vas not of being praised or blaIneù, but of being 
instructed, A fairer opportunity, she said, might not 
easily occur. 
And no\v it canle to light, w'hen she was thus forc
d 
to exhibit her portfolios, \vhat a talent ,vas lying hid 
behind this still and nlost lovely nature: the capacity 
had been derived from birth, and diligently cultivated 
by practice. She possessed a true eye; a delicate 
hand, such as \yomen, accustomed to use it in their 
dressing and decorating operations, find available in 
higher art, You nlÏght, doubtless, observe UlJ::;ureness 
in the strokes, and, in consequence, a too undecided 
character in the objects: but you could not help ad- 
n1Ïring the nlost faithful execution; though the ,vhole 
was not seized in its happiest effect, not grouped and 
adjusted ,vith the skill of an artist. She is afraid, you 
would say, of profaning her object, if she keep not 
conlpletely true to it; hence she beconles precise and 
stiff, and loses herself in details. 
But no\v, by the great, free talent, br the bold hand 
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of the artist, she feels rïsing, Rwakening ,vithin her, 
\vhatever genuine feeling and taste had till no\v slum- 
bered in her lllÏlld: she perceives that she has but to 
take heart, and earnestly and punctually to follo\v sonle 
fundanlental maxilns ,,-hich the artist, \vith penetrating 
judglllellt and frienùly Ï111portunity, is repeating, and 
Ünpressing on her, That sureness of stroke conIes of 
its own accord; she Ly degrees chvells less 011 the parts 
thall on the \vbole: and thus the fairest capability rises 
on a sudden to fulfilrllent; as a rOReLud, which in the 
evenillg we passed Ly ullo1servallt, 1reaks forth in the 
morning at sunrise Lefol'e our face; and the living, 
quivel'iug moveIllent of this lordly bioSSOl1l j struggling 
out to the light, seems allliost yisihle before our eyes. 
Nor did this intellectual culture renwill ,,-ithout 
nloral effects; for, on a pure spirit, it produces a nwgie 
impression to be conscious of that heartfelt thankful- 
ness natural to,vard anyone to \vhoru it stands in- 
debted for decisive instruction. III this case it \vas 
the first glad enlotion which had risen in Hilaria's soul 
for nlany a 'week. To see this lordly \vorld lying 
round her day after day, and now at Ollce to feel the 
instantly acquired, nlore perfect gift of representing it ! 
V{hat delight in figures and tints, to be approaching 
nearer the U nspeaka ble! She felt herself surprised as 
,vith a ne\v youth, and could not refuse a peculiar 
kindliness to the man ,vho had procured for her such 
happiness. 
Thus did the two sit together: you could scarcely 
have detern1ined \vhether he \vere readier in comIlluni- 
eating secret ad vantages in art, or she in seizing theIll 
and turning theln to practice. The happiest rivalry, 
such as too seldonl rises bet\veen scholar and nlaster, 
here took place. l\lany a time you n1Ïght observe the 
friend preparing with SOIne decisive stroke to influence 
her dra,ving; ,vhich she, on the other hand, \vould 
gently decline, hastening to do the -wished, the neces
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sary, of her own accord, and always to her master's 
asto nishment. 
The fair widow, in the nlean\vhile, walked along the 
terraces with Wilhelm, under cypresses and pines, now 
under vine, now under orange groves, and at last could 
not but fulfil the faintly indicated wish of her new 
friend, and disclose to hÜn the strange entanglement 
by \vhich the t\VO fair pilgrirns, cut off from their 
former ties, and straitly united to one another, had 
been sent forth to wander over the world. 
\Vilhehn, \vho \vanted not the gift of accurately 
noting \vhat he saw, took down her narrative some 
tÜne after\vard in \vriting: this, as he cOlllpiled it and 
transnÜtted it by Hersilia to N atalia, we purpose by 
and by conlmunicating to our readers. 
The last eveniug was no\v conle; and a rising, most 
clear, full moon concealed the transition from day to 
night. The party had asselnbled and seated themselves 
on one of the highest terraces, to see distinct and un- 
Ünpeded, aud glittering in the sheen of east and \vest, 
the peaceful lake, hidden partly, in its length, but 
visible over all its breadth. 
\Vhatever in such circumstances might be talked of, 
it was natural once nlore to repeat the hundred times 
repeated; to lllention the beauties of this sky, of this 
water, of this land, under the influences of a strong sun 
and milder moon, - nay, exclusively and lyrically to 
recognise and describe them. 
But what none of them uttered, what each durst 
scarcely avo,v to himself, was the deep, mournful feel- 
ing \vhich, stronger or ,veaker, but with equal truth 
and tenderness, ,"vas beating in every bosonl. The 
presentiment of parting diffused itself over present 
union: a gradual stagnation was becoming almost 
painful. 
Then at last the singer roused himself, sumllloned 
up his resolution; with strong tones, preluding on his 
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instrument; heedless of the former well-meant reserve. 
11ignon's figure, 'with the first soft song of the gentle 
child, were hovering before hiln, Passionately hurried 
over the limits, with longing touch awakening the 
sweetly sounding strings, he began to raise,- 


" Dost know the land where citrons, lemons, grow, 
Gold oranges 'neath dusky foliage . · ." 


Hilaria rose in deepest agitation, and hurried away, 
veiling her face: our fair ,vido,v, ","'ith a motion of 
l'efusal, waved her hand toward the singer; while she 
caught'Vilhehn's arm ,vith the other. The perplexed 
and half-unconscious youth follo,ved Hilaria: Wilhelm, 
by his more considerate guide, ,vas led after them. 
And now, ,vhen they stood all foul' under the high 
moonshine, the general erl1otion ,vas no longer to be 
concealed. The ,vonlen thre,v themselves into each 
other's arms; the l1lell embraced each other; and Luna 
was ,vitness of the noblest, chastest tears. Some rec- 
ollection slowly l'eturned: they forced thenlselves 
asunder, silent, under strange feelings and wishes, 
frOln -which hope 'was already cut off', And now our 
artist, WhOlIl his friend dragged with hiIn, felt himself 
here under the void heaven, in the solemn, lovely hour 
of night, initiated in the first stage of renunciation, 
\vhich those friends had already passed through, though 
they now. saw thenlseJves again in danger of being 
sharply Ìl'ied. 
Not till late had the young men gone to rest; a wak- 
ening in the early lllorning, they took heart; thought 
themselves no,v strong enough for a farewell to this 
paradise; devised many plans for still, without vio- 
lation of duty, at least lingering in the pleasant 
neighbourhood. 
"rhile purposing to introduce their projects to this 
effect, they were cut short by intelligence, that, ,vith 
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the earliest break of day, the ladies had departed, A 
leiteI' frolll the hand of our Queen of lIearts gave then) 
Inore prècise infonnation. You nright have doubÜ
ll 
whethel sense rather than goodness, love rather t1u;.ll 
friendship, a
kllo-wledgnlênt of n1erit rather than soft, 
bashful favour, was expressed in it. But, alas! in tlll,} 
conclusion stood the hard request., that our two wan- 
derers \vere neither to follo\v their heroines, nor any- 
\vhere to seek th,elll; nay, if they chanced to see each 
other, they \yere faithfully to ayoÍll nleeting. 
And no\v the paradise, as if by the touch of an 
enchanter's rod, was changed for our friends into 
an utter desert; and certainly they would have sn1Ïled 
at theillsel yes had they perceived at this 1l1011lent ho\y 
unjust and unthankful tbey \yere on a sudden beconle 
to so fail' and l'elnal'kalJle a scene. No self-seeking 
hYl'ochonddac could so sharply and BlJitefully have 
rated aud censured the decay of the buildings, the 
neglected condition of the \valls, the \veathered aspect 
of the to\vers, the grassy obstruction of the \valks, 
the perishing of the trees, the mossiness and nlould- 
criug of the artificial grottos, and whatever else of 
that sort \yas to be oLserved, as our t\yO travellers 
no\v ùiù. By degrees, ho\yever, they settled the.m- 
sel ves as circunlstances \yould adn1Ït: the artist care- 
fully packed up his \vork; they Loth set sail; vVilhehn 
accolllpanying hÜll to the upper quarter of the lake, 
\vhere, l,y previous agreelllcnt, the former set forth on 
his 'way to Natalia, to introduëe her by his fair land- 
scape-papers into scenes \yhich, perhaps, she might not 
soon have an opportunity of vie\ving \vith her eyes. 
He \vas at the saIne tinle conln1Ïssioned to inforlll her 
cOllfessionally of the late inciùent, \vhich had reduced 
hilll to a state such that he n1Ïght be received with 
hearty kindness by the confederates in the VO\" of 
renunciation, and \vith soft, friendly treatillellt in the 
Inidst :)f them, 1e cOlnforted if he coul<l not he healed. 
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I
 this division of our ,york, the exculpatory" ,V ord 
fronl the Editor" nlight have been In ore requisite than 
even in the foregoing chapter; for there, though \ve 
had not the paintillgs of the master and his fair scholar, 
on which all depended, to exhibit before our readers, 
and could neither rnake the perfection of the finished - 
artist, nor the commencing stintedness nor rapid devel- 
oplnent of the art-loving beauty, visible to their eyes, 
yet still the description might not be altogether ineffi- 
cient, and many genial and thought-exalting nlatters 
remained to be imparted. But here, ,vhere the busi- 
ness in hand is a great object, which Olie could 
have wished to see treated in the most precise mallner, 
there is, unhappily, too little noted do\vn; and we 
cannot hope that a cOlllplete vie,v will be attailled 
frorn our comrllunications. 
Again, it is to be observed, that in the novel, as 
in universal history, we have to struggle ,vith uncer- 
tain computations of time, and cannot ahvays decisively 
fix what has happened sooner, and ,vhat later. We 
shall hold, therefore, by the surest points. 


That a year must have passed since \Vilhelm left 
the pedagogic province is rendered certain by the cir- 
curnstance that \ve no\v meet him at the festival to 
which he had been invited: but as OUI' w:andering 
renunciants sometimes unexpectedly dive do,vn and 
vanish frorll our sight, aud then again crnerge into 
14 1 
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view at a place where they were not looked for, it can- 
not be detern1Ïned with certainty what track they have 
followed in the interim. 
N ow, however, the traveller advances from the side 
of the plain country into the pedagogic province: he 
comes over fields and pasturages; skirts, on the dry 
lea, many a little freshet; sees bushy rather than 
woody hills; a free prospect on all sides, over a surface 
but little undulated. On such tracks, he did not long 
doubt that he \vas in the horse-producing region; and 
accordingly he failed not here and there to observe 
greater or slnaller herds of mares and foals. But all 
at once the horizon darkens with a fierce cloud of dust, 
which, rapidly s\velling nearer and nearer, covers all 
the breadth of the space, yet at last, rent asunder by 
a sharp side \vind, is forced to disclose its interiol" 
tumult. 
At full gallop rushes forward a vast nlultitude of 
these noLle anÜnals, guided and held together by 
mounted keepers. The Inonstrous Inuly-Lurly whirls 
past the wanderer: a fair boy among the keepers 
looks at him \vith surprise, pulls in, leaps do\vn, 
and embraces his father. 
N O\V COlllmences a questioning and ans\vering: the 
boy relates that an agricultural life had not agreed with 
him; the harvest-hollle he had, indeed, found delight- 
ful, but the subsequent arrangelnents, the ploughing and 
digging, by no means so. This the superiors r81nark, 
and observe at the same tiule that he likes to employ 
himself \vith anÍlnals: they direct hinl to the useful 
and necessary domestic breeds, try him as a seques- 
tered herdsnlan and keeper, and at last pronlote him to 
the more lively equestrian occupation, ,,
here accord- 
ingly he now, hiInself a young foal, has to watch over 
foals, and to for\vard their good nourishnlent aud train- 
ing under the oversight of skilful comrades. 
Father and son, following the herd by various lone- 
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lying spacious farmyards, reached the to,,-n, or hamlet, 
near \vhich the great annual nlarket \vas held. Here 
rages an incredible confusion, in which it is hard 
to determine \vhether merchants or \vares raise 1110re 
dust. From all countries, purchasers assernble here 
to procure aniInals of noble blood and careful training: 
all the languages of the earth, you would fancy
 nleet 
your ear. Alnid all this hubbub, too, rises the lively 
sound of powerful wind instruments: everything be- 
speaks motion, vigour, and life. 
The wanderer meets his overseer of last year, who 
presents him to the others: he is even introduced 
to one of the Three, and by hinl, though only in 
passing, paternally and expressively saluted. 
Wilhehn, here again observing an exanlple of exclu- 
sive culture and life-leading, expresses a desire to know 
in what else the pupils are practised, by \vay of 
counterpoise, that so in this \vild, and, to a certain 
degree, savage occupation of feeding aninlals, the youth 
may not himself roughen into an animal. And, in 
anfnver, he is gratified to learn, that precisely \vith this 
violent and rugged-looking occupation the softest in 
the world is united, - the learning and practising of 
languages. 
"To this," it \vas said," we have been induced by 
the circumstance, that there are youths from all quar- 
ters of the \vorld assembled here; no\v, to prevent 
thenl from uniting, as usually happens when abroad, 
into national knots, and fornling exclusive parties, \ye 
endeavour by a free communication of speech to 
approxÏ1nate them. 
"Indeed, a general acquaintance \vith languages is 
here in some degree rendered necessary; since, in our 
yeady market festivals, every foreigner wishes to con- 
verse in his o\vn tones and idion1, and, in the course of 
cheapening and purchasing, to proceed with all possible 
convenÌence. That no Baby lonish confusion of tongues, 
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ho\vever, no corruption of speech, may arise from this 
practice, \ve elnploy a different language month ùy 
1l101lth, throughout the year; according to the 11laxÜll, 
that, in learning anything, its first principles alune 
should be taught by cunstraint, 
""T e look upon our scholars," said the overseer, " as 
so nlany s\viuuners, who, in the element ,,
hich threat- 
ened to s\vallow them, feel \vith astonisluuent that 
they are lighter, that it bears and carries thenl for\vanl ; 
and so it is with everything that man undertakes. 
"However, if anyone of our young Inell sho-w a 
special inclination for this or the other language, \\'e 
neglect not, in the lnidst of this tUlllultuous-louking 
life, \vhich nevertheless offers very many quiet, idly 
solitary, nay, tedious hours, to provide for his true and 
substantial instruction. Our riding grammarians, anlong 
whom there are even some pedagogues, you \vollld 1e 
surprised to discover alnong these bearded and beard- 
less centaurs, Your Felix has turned hinlself to Italian; 
and, in the monotonous' solitude of his herdslnan life, 
yqu shall hear him send forth ulany a dainty SOllg 
with proper feeling and taste. Practical activity aud 
expertness are far 1110re cornpatihle \vith sufficient in- 
tellectual culture than is generally sup]!osed," 
Each of these districts \vas celehrating its ]!eculiar 
festival, so the guest was no\v conducted to the instru- 
Inental lllusic department, This tract, skirted 1y the 
level country, began from its very hor<1er to exhibit 
kind and beautifully changing valleys; little trinl 
\voods; soft brooks, by the side of \vhich, aillung the 
sward, here and there a nlusHY crag 11lotlestly stood 
forth. Scattered, bush-encircled (hvel1ings you lnight 
see on the hillsides; in soft hollo\vs, the houses clus- 
tered nearer together. Those gracefully sC}Jaratetl 
cottages lay so far apart, that neither tones nul' luis- 
tones could be heard frOln one to the uther. 
They no\v approached a \vide space, begirt with 
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buildings and shady trees, \vhere cro\vded, man on 
man, all seemed on the stretch of expectation and 
attention. Just as the stranger entered, there was 
sent forth from all the instruruents a grand symphony, 
the full, rich po\ver and tenderness of \vhich he could 
not but admire. Opposite the spacious nlain orchestra 
'was a srnaller one, which failed not to attract his 
notice: here stood various younger anù elder scholars: 
each held his instrurnent in reaJiness without playing; 
these ,vere they who as yet could not, or durst not, 
join in with the whole. It was interesting to observe 
ho,v they stood, as it \vere, on the start; and our friend 
,vas infonned that such a festival seldom passed over 
\vithout SOllIe one or other of them suddenly developing 
his talent. 
As, among the instruluental, music singing ,vas now 
introduced, no doubt could rell1ain that this also was 
favoured. To the question, 'Vhat uther sort of culture 
,vas here blended in kind union with the chief employ- 
ment, our wanderer learned, in reply, that it was 
poetry, and of the lyrical kind. In this lllatter it 
appeared their main concern \vas, that both arts should 
be developeJ, each for itself and from itself, but then 
also in coutrast and cOlnbination ,vith each other. The 
scholars ,vere first instructed in each according to its 
o,vn limitations, then taught how the t'wo reciprocally 
lin1Ït, and again reciprocally free each other. 
To poetical rhytllll1 the musical artist opposes meas- 
ure of tone, and movenlent of tone. But here the 
11lastery of J\lusic over Poesy soon shows itself; for if 
the latter, as is fit and necessary, keep her quantities 
never so steadily in view, still for the musician fe\v 
syllables are decidedly short or long: at his pleasure he 
can overset the nlost conscientious procedure of the 
rhythnler, - nay, change prose itself into song; from 
which, in truth, the richest possibilities present them- 
selves: and the poet would soon feel himself an.. 
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nihilated if he could not, on his O'wn side, by lyrical 
tenderness and boldness, inspire the musician \vith 
reverence, anà, now in the softest sequence, no,v by 
the most abrupt transitions, a ,vaken new feelings in 
the mind, 
The singers to be 11let with here are lllostly poets 
thelllseives. Dancing also is taught in its fundamental 
principles, that so all these accomplishments n1ay regu- 
larly spread themselves into every district. 
The guest, on being led across the next boundary, at 
once perceived an altugether different n10de of building. 
The houses ,,-ere no longer scattered into separation, 
no longer in the shape of cottages: they stood regularly 
united, beautiful in their exterior, 
pacious, convenient, 
and elegant within; yuu here sa,v an unconfined, 'well- 
built, stately to,yn, correspunding to the scene it stood 
in. Here the plastic arts, and the trades akin to thelll 
have their hOIne; and a peculiar silence reigns over 
these spaces. 
The plastic artist, it is true, must still figure hiD1self 
as standing in relation to all that lives and moves 
an10ng men; but his occupation is solitary: and yet, 
by the strangest contradiction, there is, perhaps, no 
other that so decidedly requires a living accompani- 
nlent and society. N O'V, here, in that circle, is each 
in silence forn1Ïng shapes that are for ever to engage 
the eyes of lllen: a holiday stillness reigns over the 
,,,,hole scene; and did you not here and there catch the 
picking of stone-he,yers, and the D1easured stroke of 
carpenters, ,vho are no,v busily elnployed in finishing 
a lordly edifice, the air ,vere unmoved by any sound, 
Our ,,,anderer ,vas struck, n10reover, by the earnest- 
ness, the singular rigonI', ,vith 'which beginners, as ",-ell 
as 1110re aùvanced pupils, ,vere treated: it seemed as if 
no one, by his own power and judglnent, accomplished 
anything, but as if a secret spirit, striving toward one 
single great ain}, pervaded and vivified them all, N 0- 
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where did you observe a scheme or sketch: every stroke 
was drawn w'ith forethought. As the wanderer inquired 
of his guide the reason of this peculiar procedure, he 
was told, "That imagination was, in itself, a vague, 
unstable power, \vhich the whole merit of the plastic 
artist c Isisted in more and nlore determining, fixing, 
nay, at last exalting to visible presence." 
The necessity for sure principles in other arts was 
mentioned. "'V ould the lllusician," it was said, "per- 
rnit his scholar to dash \vildly over the strings, - nay, 
to invent bars and intervals for hinlself at his O\Vll 
good pleasure? Here it is palpable that nothing can 
be left to the caprice of tbe learner: the element he is 
to work in is irrevocably given; the iInplelnent he is 
to wield is put into his hands; nay, the very ,yay and 
manner of his using it, I mean the cbanging of the 
fingers, he finds prescribed to him; so ordered that the 
one part of his hand shall give place to the other, and 
each prepare the proper path for its follo,ver: by such 
detern1Ïnate coöperation only can the iInpossible at 
last become possible. 
"But \vhat chiefly vindicates the practice of strict 
requisitions, of decided laws, is that genius, that native 
talent, is precisely the readiest to seize them, and yield 
them .willing obedience. It is only the half-gifted that 
would wish to put his own contracted singularit
y' in 
the place of the unconditional \"hole, and justify 
his false attempts under cover of an unconstraina.ble 
originality and independence. To this ,ve grant no 
currency: we guard our scholars from all such mis- 
conceptions, whereby a large portion of life, nay, often 
the whole of life, is apt to be perplexed and dis- 
jointed. 
"'Vith genius we love most to be concerned, for this 
is aniInated just by that good spirit of quickly recog- 
nising \vhat is profitable for it, Genius understands 
that Art is called Art, hecause it is not Nature. Genius 
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bends itself to respect even to\vard \vhat may be named 
conventional; for what is this but agreeing, as the 
most distinguished men have agreed, to regard the 
unalterable, the indispensable, as the best? And does 
Dot such submission always turn to good account? 
"Here, too, as in all our departments, to 
le great 
assistance of the teachers, our three reverences and 
their signs, with some changes suitable to the nature 
of the 111ain e1nployment, have been introduced and 
inculcated." 
The wanderer, in his further survey, \vas surprised to 
observe that the town seellleJ still extending; street 
unfolding itself from street, and so offering the nlost 
varied prospects. The exterior of the edifices COfl'es- 
ponded to their destination: they ,,-ere dignified and 
stately, Dot so much magnificent as beautiful. To the 
nobler and 1110re earnest buildings in the centre of 
the town the 1nore cheerful \vere haru10niously ap- 
pended; till, farther out, gay, decorated suburbs, in 
graceful style, stretched forth into the country, and at 
last separated into garden-houses. 
The stranger could not fail to remark that the d well- 
ings of the musicians in the preceding district were by 
no means to be compared, in beauty or size, with the 
present, \vhich painters, statuaries, and architects in- 
habited. He ,vas told that this arose from the nature 
of the thing. The musician, ever shrouded in himself, 
must cultivate his inmost being, that so he may turn 
it outward. The sense of the eye he nlay not flatter. 
The eye easily corrupts the judgn1ent of the ear, and 
allures the spirit from the in ward to the out\vard. 
Inversely, again, the plastic artist has to live in the 
external world, and to manifest his inward being, as it 
were, unconsciously, in and upon what is out\vard. 
Plastic artists should d \vell like kings and gods: how 
else are they to build and decorate for kings and gods? 
They must at last so raise the111selves above the com., 
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mon that the whole Iliass of a people may feel itself 
ennobled in and by their works. 
Our friend then begged an explanation of another 
paradox. Why, at this time, so festive, so enlivening, 
so tumultuously excited, in the other regions, the 
greatest stillness prevailed here, and all labours were 
continued? 
"A plastic artist," it was ans,vered, "needs no fes- 
tival. "Then he has accomplished something excellent 
it stands, as it has long done before his o,vn eye, no\y 
at last before the eye of the ,vorld. In his task he 
needed no repetition, no new effort, no fresh success; 
,vhereas the musician constantly aftlicts hinlself with 
an this: and to hÏIn, therefore, the most splendid fes- 
tival, in the most nUlllerous assemblage, should not be 
refused." 
" Yet, at such a season," replied Wilhellll, "some- 
thing like an exhibition might be desirable, in which 
it would be pleasant to inspect and judge the triennial 
progress of your best pupils." 
"In other places," it was aDs\vered, "an exbibition 
may be necessary: 'with us it is not. Our whole being 
and nature is exhibition. Look round you at these 
buildings of every sort, all erected by our pupils, and 
this not without plans, a hundred times talked of 
and llleditated; for the builder lllust not grope and 
experiment: what is to continue standing nlust stand 
rightly, and satisfy, if not for ever, yet at least for a 
long space of time. If we cannot help cO'ilzrJnitting 
errors, we lnust build none. 
""\Vith statuaries we proceed more laxly, most so of 
all with painters: to both we give liberty to try this 
and that, each in his o\vn ,,'ay. It stands in their 
power to select, in the interior or exterior compart- 
ments of edifices in public places, SOIne space which 
they lnay incline to decorate. They give forth their 
ideas; and, if these are in sonle degree to be approved 
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of, the conlpletion of thenl is peruÜtted, and this in two 
ways: either with liberty, sooner or later, to renlove 
the ,york, should it come to displease the artist; or 
with the condition that what is once set up shall 
remain unalterable in its place. J\lost part choose the 
first of these offers, retaining ill their O\Vll hands this 
power of reinoval; and ill the performance they con- 
stantlyavail thelnselves of the Lest ad vice, The second 
case occurs seldonler; and ,ve then oùserve that the 
artist trusts less to himself, holds long conferences \vith 
companions and critics, and by this nleans produces 
,yorks really estÜnable, and deserving to endure." 
.i..
fter all this our traveller neglected not to ask, 
What other species of instruction ,vas cOlllbined \vith 
the main one here? and received for ans\ver, that it was 
poetry, and of the e}Jic surt, 
This to our friend lllust have seemed a little singular, 
\vhcn he heard further that the pupils \vere not allo,ved 
to read or hear any tìnished poems by ancient or 11l0d- 
ern poets. "'V e nlerely Ünpart to the In," it was said, 
"a series of n1ythuse
, traùitions, and legends, in the 
most laconic fonn, And now, froIn the pictorial or 
poetic execution of these subjects, ,ve at once discover 
the peculiar productive gift of the genius devoted to the 
one or the other art. Buth poet and painter thus labour 
at the saIne fountain; and each endeavours to dra,voff 
the ,vater to his own side to his o,vn advantage, and 
attain his o\vn required objects ,vith it; in ,vhich he 
succeeds llluch better than if he attelnpted again to 
fashion sOlllething that has Leen fashioned already." 
The traveller hÏ1llself had an opportunity of seeing 
how this ,vas accoluplished: several paiuters \vere busy 
in a roon1; a gay young friend ,vas relating with great 
n1Ìnuteness a very sÏ111ple story; so that he erllployed 
ahnost as lllllny ,vonls as the others did pencil-strokes, 
to c0111pleLc the salHe exhibition, and round it fully off. 
He '" as told, that, ill ,yol'king together, the friends 
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'Were \vont to carryon Inuch pleasant conversation; 
and that in this way several irnprovisatori had unfolded 
their gifts, and succeeded in exciting great enthusiasln 
for this twofold mode of representation, 
Our friend no\v reverted his inquiries to the subject 
of plastic art, " You have no exhibition," said he," and 
therefore, I suppose, give no prize either?" 
" No," said the other, "we do not; but here, close 
by, we can show you sonlething which we reek on more 
useful." 
They entered a large hall, appropriately lighted from 
above: a \vide circle of busy artists first attracted the 
eye; and from the n1Ïdst of these rose a colossal group 
of figures, elevated "ith pleasing effect in the centre of 
the place. Male and female forms, of gigantic po\ver, 
in violent postures, ren1indec1 one of that lordly fight 
between heroic youths and Amazons, \vhereiu hate and 
enmity at last issue in nlutually regretful alliance, This 
strikingly intertwisted piece of art presented an equally 
favourable aspect from every point of its circuit. In 
a wide ring round it were many artists sitting and 
standing, each occupied in his o\vn way, - the painter 
at his easel, the drawer at his sketch-buard: SOlne were 
modelling it in full, others in bas-relief: there \vere even 
architects engaged in planning the pedestal, on \vhich 
a sÍlnilar group, ,vhen wrought in lllarble, ,vas to be 
erected, Each individual was proceeding by his o,"vn 
method in this task: painters and drawers ,vere bring- 
ing out the group to a plain surface, careful, however, 
not to destroy its figures, but to retain as lnuch of it as 
possible. In the saIne DIanneI' were ,"yorks in has-re1ief 
going forward. One Ulan only had repeated the \vhole 
group in a miniature scale, and in certain Inovements 
and arrangenlents of limbs he really seemed to have 
surpassed his model. 
And no\v it came out that this man ,vas the maker 
of the model; who, before ,vorking it ill nlarble, had 
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here submitted his perfornlance, not to a critical, but to 
a practical trial, and by accurately observing whatever 
any of his fellow artists in his special department and 
way of thought might notice, retain, or alter in the 
group, ,vas purposing, in subsequent consideration, to 
turn all this to his o,vn profit: so that, when at length 
the grand work stood finished in l11arble, though under- 
taken, planned, and executed by one, it might seem to 
belong to all. 
The greatest silence reigned throughout this apart- 
ment also; but the superior raised his voice, and criéd, 
"Is there any of you, then, who, in presence of this 
stationary ,york, can, with gifted ,vords, so a,vaken our 
imagination, that all we here see concreted shall again 
becollle fluid, ,vithout losing its character, and so con- 
vince us that ,vhat our artist has here laid hold of 'vas 
indeed the worthiest?" 
Called forth on all sides by name, a fair youth laid 
down his ,york, and, as he stepped forward, began a 
quiet speech, seen1Íngly intended nlerely to describe the 
present group of figures; but er
long he cast himself 
into the region of poetry, plunged into the middle of the 
action, and ruled this elenlent like a master: by degrees 
his representation so swelled and nlounted by lordly 
words and gestures, that the rigid group seemed actually 
to move about its axis, and the nUlll bel' of its figures to 
be doubled and trebled, 'Vilhelnl stood enraptured, 
nd 
at last exclaÍIned, cc Can we no,v forbear passing over 
into song itself, into rhythnlic nlelody ? " 
"This I should ,vish to deprecate," said the overseer; 
" for, if our excellent statuary ,vill be candid, he ,vill 
cunfess to us that our poet scarcely pleases hilll; and 
this because their arts lie in the most opposite regions: 
on the other hand, I durst bet, that here and there a 
painter has not failed to appropriate some living touches 
from the speech, 
"A soft, kindly song, however l I could wish our 
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friend to hear: there is one, for instance, \vhich you 
sing to an air so lovely and earnest; it turns on art 
in general, and I myself never listen to it \vithout 
pleasure," 
After a pause, in which they beckoned to each other, 
and settled their arrangements by signs, the follo\ving 
heart and spirit stirring song resounded in stately 
melody from all sides: 


"While inventing and effecting, 
Artist by thyself continue long: 
The result art thou expecting, 
Haste and see it in the throng. 
Here in others look, discover 
'Vhat thy own life's course has been; 
And thy deeds of years past over, 
In thy fellow man be seen. 


"The devising, the uniting, 
'Yhat and how the forms shall be, 
One thing will the other lighten, 
And at last comes joy to thee I 
'Vise and true what thou inlpal'test, 
Fair1y shaped, and softly done: 
Thus of old the cunning artist 
Artist-like his glory won. 


"As all Nature's thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim; 
So in Art's wide kingdoms ranges 
One sale llwaning still the SaIne: 
This is Truth, eternal Reason, 
"Thich frOlll Beauty takes its dress, 
And, serene through tinle and season, 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 


"'Vhile the orator, the singer, 
Pour their hearts in rhyme and prose, 
'Neath the painter's busy finger 
Shall bloom forth Life's cheerful rose) 
Girt with sisters, in the middle, 
And with Autnnln's fruitage hlent ; 
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That of life's Inysterious riddle 
Some short glímpses may be hent. 


"Thousand-fold and graceful, show thou 
Form frOln forms evolving fair; 
And of man's bright image know thou 
That a God once tarried there: 
And, whate'er your tasks or prizes, 
Stand as brethren one and an; 
'Yhile, 1íke song, sweet incense rises 
FrOlIl the altar at your call," 


All this Wilhehn could not but let pass, though it 
must have seelHed paradoxical enough, and, had he not 
seen it ,vith his eyes, nlight even have appeared impos- 
sible. But 1l0\V, ,vhen it \vas explained and pointed out 
to hinl, openly and freely, and in fair sequence, he 
scarcely needed to put any further question 011 the 
subject. Ho,vever, he at last addressed his conductor 
as follows: "T see here a most prudent provision nlade 
for nUlch that is desirable in life; but tell llle further, 
\vhich of your regions exhibits a sin1Ìlar attention to 
dralllatic poetry, and where could I instruct Inyself in 
that lllatter? I have looked round over all your edi- 
fices, and observed none that seellled ùestined for such 
all olJject," 
"In reply to this question, we nlust not hide from 
you, that, in our ,vhole province, there is no such 
edifice to be seen, The ùralna presupposes the exist- 
ence of an idle Inultitude, perhaps even of a populace; 
and no such class finùs harhour with us: for birds of 
that feather, ,vhen they do not in spleen forsake us 
of their own accord, \ve :soon take care to conùuct over 
the Inarches, Doubt not, however, that in our Institu- 
tion, so universal in its character, this point was care- 
fully nleditated; but no region could be found for the 
purpose, everywhere SOllle iInportant scruple caIne in 
the ,yay, IndeeJ., who anlong our pupils could reaJ.ily 
detel'llli11 e, 'with lJl'etended n1Ïrth or hypocritical SOl''' 
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row, to excite in the rest a feeling untrue in itself, and 
alien to the moment, for the sake of ('aIling forth 
an always dubious satisfaction? Such juggleries ,ye 
reckoned in all cases dangerous, and could not recon- 
cile ,vith our earnest objects.". 
"It is said, however," answereù Wilhelm, "that this 
far-stretching art promotes all the rest of ,vhatever 
sort." 
" Nowise," ans,vered the other: "it employs the rest, 
but spoils them. I do not blame a player for uniting 
himself ,vith a painter; but the painter, in such society, 
is lost, Without any conscience, the player will lay 
hold of whatever art or life presents bim, and use it for 
his fugitive objects, indeed, with no Snlan profit: the 
painter, again, 'wbo could ,visb in return to extract ad- 
vantage from tbe theatre, ,,,ill constantly find hÏInself a 
loser by it; and so also in the like case ,,
ill tbe nlusi- 
ciano Tbe combined arts appear to me like a family of 
sisters, of whom the greater part were inclined to good 
economy, but one was light-headed, and desirous to 
appropriate and squander the 'whole goods and chattels 
of the household, The theatre is this 'wasteful sister: it 
bas an ambiguous origin, which in no case, "Tbetber as 
art or trade or amusement, it can .wholly conceal." 
Wilhehn cast his eyes on the ground with a deep 
sigh: for all that he had enjoyed or suffered on the 
stage rose at once before his mind; and he blessed 
the good men '\vho were wise enough to spare their 
pupils such pain, and, out of principle and conviction, 
to banish such errors froIn their sphere. 
His attendant, however, did not leave him long in 
these meditations, but continued," As it is our highest 
and holiest principle, that no talent, no capacity, be 
misdirected, we cannot hide fron1 ourselves, that, 
alnong so large a number, here and there a mimical 
gift will sometÌ1ues decidedly COllie to light; exbibiting 
itself in an irresistible desire to ape the charactel'
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forms, movements, speech, of others. This we certainly 
do not encourage: but we observe our pupil strictly; 
and, if he continue faithful to his nature, then \ve have 
already established an intercourse with the great 
theatres of all nations; and so thither we send any 
youth of tried capability, that, as the duck on the 
pond, so he on the boards, Juay be forthwith conducted, 
full speed,. to the future quack-quacking, and gibble- 
gabbling, of his life." 
Wilhehn heard this with patience, but only with half 
conviction, perhaps ,vith sonle spleen: for so strangely 
is luan ten1pered, that he may be persuaded of the 
worthlessness of any darling object, may turn a,vay 
from it, nay, even execrate it, but yet \vill not see 
it treated in this way by others; and perhaps the 
spirit of Contradiction, ,vhich d,vells in all men, never 
rouses itself more vehemently and stoutly than in such 
cases. 
And the editor of these sheets may himself confess 
that he lets not this strange passage through his hands 
without some touch of anger. Has not he, too, in many 
senses, expended more life and faeulty than was right 
on the theatre? And \vould these men convince him 
that this has been an unpardonable error, a fruitless 
toil ? , 
But we have no time for appending, in splenetic 
luood, such reluelll brances and after-feelings to the 
narrative; for our friend now finds himself agreeably 
surprised, as one of the Three, and this a particularly 
prepossessing one, again comes before his eyes. Kind, 
open meekness, announcing the purest peace of soul, 
came in its refreshing effluences along \vith him. 
Trustfully the \vanderer could approach, and feel his 
trust returned, 
Here he now learned that the chief was at present 
in the sanctuary, instructing, teaching, blessing; ,vhile 
the Three had separated to visit all the regions, and 
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everywhere, after Inost thorough information obtained, 
and conferences with the subordiuate overseers, to for- 
ward \vhat was in progress, to found 'what ,vas newly 
planned, and thereby faithfulJy discharge their high 
duty. 
This same excellent person now gave him a more 
comprehensive vie,v of their internal situation and 
external connections; explained to him the mutual 
influences of one region on another; and also by ,vhat 
steps, after a longer or a shorter <late, a pupil could be 
transferred from the one to the other. All this har- 
monised completely \vith \vhat he already kne,v. At 
the saIne tÜne he 'was luuch gratified by the description 
given of his son, and their further plan of education 
met with his entire approval. 
He ,vas no\v, by the assistants and overseer, in- 
vited to a miners' festival, ,vhich ,vas forthwith to be 
celebrated. The ascent of the mountains ,vas difficult; 
and Wilhelm fancied he observed that his guide \valked 
even slo,ver to\vard evening, as if the darkuess had not 
been likely to obstruct their path still more. But, 
when deep night canle round theIn, this enigrrla was 
sol ved: our wanderer 0 bserved little fta mes come 
glimmering and ,vavering forth fronl rua uy dells and 
chasms, gradually stretch themselves into lines, and 
roll over the slunn1Ìts of the mountains, 
Iuch kind- 
lier than ,vhell a volcano opens, and its belchillg roar 
thr8c'1tens \vhole countries \vith destruction, did this fair 
light appear; and yet, by degrees, it glo\ved with new 
brightness; grew stronger, hroader, more continuous; 
glittered like a streaUl ()f stars, soft and lovely indeed, 
yet spreading boldly over all the scene, 
After the attendant had a little ,vhile enjoyed the 
surprise of his guest, - for they could clearly enough 
observe each other, their faces and funns, as ,veIl as 
their path, being illulnillDte,d by the light fronl the 
dIstance, - he began, "You see here, in truth, a curious 
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spectacle: the
e lights which, day and night, the whole 
year over, gleam and '\vork under ground, forwarding 
the acquisition of concealed and scarcely attainable 
treasures, these now luount and well forth fronl their 
abysses, and gladden the upper night. Scarcely could 
one any.where enjoy so brave a review as here, '\"here 
this most useful occupation, \vhich, in its subterranean 
conceahnent, is dispersed and hidden from the eye, 
rises before us in its full cOlnpleteness, and bespeaks 
a great secret cOlllbination," 
Amid such speeches and thoughts they bad reached 
the spot '\vhere these fire-brooks poureù themselves into 
a sea of flame sUITOUn(1ing a ,,-ell-lighted insular space. 
The '\vanderer placed hÌ1nself in the dazzling circle, 
'within '\vhich glittering lights by thousands forIned an 
Ì111posing contrast \vith the 11lillel'F:, ranked ronnd it 
like a dark wall. Forth ,yith arose the gayest lllusic 
as accolllpaninlent to becolnil1g songs, Hollo'\v nlasses 
of rock came forward on nlachinery, and opened a 
resplendent interior to the eye of the delighted s11ecta- 
tor, l\Iinletic exhibitions, and '\vhatever else at such 
a nlonlent can gratify the nlultitude, combined ,,
ith 
all this at once to excite and to satisfy a cheerful 
attention, 
But '\vith what astonishment was Wilhelm filled 
\vhen, on being introduced to the superiors, he observed 
friend t.T arno in solelnn, stately robes among the 
nUlllber, " Not in vain," cried Jarno, "have I changed 
nlY former name '\yith the 1110re expressive title of 
l\Iontan: thou fil1dest nle here initiated in nlountain 
and cave; and no,v, if questioned, I cOlùd disclose and 
exphlÏn to thee nluch that a year ago .was still a riddle 
to nly
elf." 


At this point nul' lllanuscripts fursake us: of the 
cOllyel'sation of these friends there is nothing specified; 
as little can '\ve L1i::;
over the' connection of ,vhat follo" s 
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next, - an incid
nt of which in the same bundle, in 
the same paper, we find brief notice: That a meeting 
had taken place between our \vanderer and Lothario 
and the abbé. Unhappily, in this, as in so lllany 
other leaves, the date has been neglected. 
Some passages, introduced rather in the way of 
exclamation than of narrative, point to the high mean- 
ing of renunciation, by \vhich alone the first real en- 
trance into life is conceivable. Then we COlne upon a 
nlap, marked \vith several arro\vs pointing toward one 
another; and along with this we find, in a certain 
sequence, several days of the month \vritten do\yn: so 
that we might fancy ourselves again \valking in the 
real world, and llloderately certain as to the next part 
of our friend's route, were it not that here also various 
lnarks and ciphers, appended in different ways, a\voke 
SOlne fear that a secret meaning at the bOttOlll of it 
\vould for ever lie hid froIll us. 
But what drives us out of all historical C0111pOSUre is 
the strange circumstance, that:imn1ediately on all this, 
there comes in the most improbable narration, of a sort 
like those tales whereby you long keep the hearer's 
curiosity on the stretch \vith a series of ,vonùers, and 
at last explain, That you \vere talking of a dreaIll. 
Ho\vever, \ve shall cOilllnunicate ,vithout change what 
lies before us: 


"If hitherto we had continued in the metalliferous 
part of the mountains, \vbicb, externally, is soft, and 
by no means of a wild aspect, I was now conducted 
through precipitous and scarcely passable rocks and 
chasms: at last I gained the toplnost sUIllmit, - a cliff, 
the peak of which afforded room only for a single 
person, \vho, if he looked down from it into the horrid 
depth, might see furious mountain torrents foaIning 
through black abysses, In the present case I looked 
down \vithout giddiness or terror" for I \vas light of 
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heart; but now my attention fixed itself on Eome huge 
crags rising opposite me, precipitous like my o\vn, yet 
offering on their sUlnmits a larger space of level. 
Though parted by a nlonstrous chasIn, the jutting 
masses came so near together that I could distinctly 
enough, with the naked eye, observe several persons 
assembled on the sumn1Ï.t. They \vere, for 11l0st 
part, ladies, one of \vhom, cOIning forward to the very 
verge, a \vakened in llle double and treble anxiety; as 
I becaine conlpletely convinced that it \vas Natalia 
herself. The danger of such an unexpected interview 
increased every mOlnent; but it grew boundless \vhen 
a perspective came before lilY eyes, and brought l11e 
over to her, and her over to me. There is something 
magical at all tÏIlles in perspectives. Were we not 
accustomed from youth to look through them, 'we 
. should shudder and tremble every tÏIne we put them 
to our eyes. It is we \vho are looking, and it is not 
we: a being it is \vhose organs are raised to a higher 
pitch, whose liInitatioñs are done a\vay, \vho has 
become entitled to stretch forth into infinitude. 
"\Vhen, for exaDlple, \ve observe far-distant persons, 
by means of such an instnllnent, and see them in un- 
suspicious thoughtlessness follo'wing their business as if 
they were solitary and un\vatched, \ve could ahnost feel 
afraid lest they might discover us, and indignantly 
upbraid us for our treacherous curiosity. 
"And so like\vise did I, hemmed in by a strange 
feeling, waver between proximity and distance, and 
from instant to instant alternate between the two. 
I'Those others in their turn had observed us, as a 
signal \vith a \vhite handkerchief put beyond a-doubt. 
For a llloment T delayed in D1Y ans\ver to it, finding 
myself thus close beside the being ,,,horn I adored. 
This is her pure, benign form: these are her taper 
3.rD1S, \vhich once so helpfully appeared before me, 
after unblessed sorro\,,"s and perplexities, and at last: 
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too, though but for moments, sympathisingly embraced 
me. 
"I saw distinctly enough that she, too, had a per- 
spective, and was looking over to me; and I failed not
 
by such tokens as stood at my command, to express 
the profession of a true and heartfelt attachment. 
"And as experience teaches that remote objects, 
which we have once clearly recognised through a per- 
spective, afterward appear, even to the naked eye, as if 
standing shaped in distinct nearness, be it that more 
accurate knowledge sharpens the sense, or that imagina- 
tion supplies \vhat is wanting; so now did I see this 
beloved being as accurately and distinctly as if I could 
have touched her, though her company continued still 
irrecognisable. And as I was trampling round my 
narrow station, struggling toward her the more, the 
abyss ,vas like to s,vallow me, had not a helpful hallJ 
laid hold of mine, and snatched me at once from D1Y 
danger and my fairest happiness." 



CHAPTER XV. 


HERE at last we again step on firiner ground, the 
localities of which we can settle ,vith SOIlle probability; 
though still here and there on our way there occur a 
fe,v uncertainties, ,vhich it is not in our power alto- 
gether to clear up. 
As WilhelIll, in order to reach any point of the line 
marked out by the first arrow, had to proceed obliquely 
through the country, he found himself necessitated to 
perform the journey on foot, leaving his luggage to be 
carried after him, For this .walk of his, ho,vever, he 
was richly rewarded; meeting at every step, quite un- 
expectedly, with loveliest tracts of scenery, They ,vere 
of that sort which the last slope of a mountain region 
fonns in its nleeting ,vith the plain country; bushy 
hills, their soft declivities employed in domestic use; 
all level spaces green; no,vhere aught steep, unfruitful, 
or unploughed to be noticed, Erelong he reached the 
main valley, into ,vhich the side-waters flowed; and 
this, too, was carefully cultivated, graceful ,vhen you 
looked over it, with taper trees Inarking the bends of 
the river, and of the brooks ,vhich poured into it, On 
looking at his Inap, his indicator, he observed ,vith 
surprise that the line dra \vn for hinl cut directly 
through this valley; sö that, in the first place, he ,vas 
at least on the right road, 
An old castle, in good repair, and 
eenlingly huilt at 
different periods, stood forth on a bushy hill, at the 
foot of which a gay halnlet stretched along, ,vith its 
162 
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large inn l'lSlllg proll1Ínent a11long the other houses. 
Hither he proceeded, and ,vas received by the landlord 
kindly enough, yet 'with an excuse that he could not be 
achnitted, unless by the permission of a party who had 
hired the -whole establislnnent for a time; on ,vhich 
account he, the landlord, ,vas under _the necessity of 
sending all his guests to the older inn, 'which lay 
farther up the haullet, After a short conference, the 
Ulan seen1ed to bethink himself, and said, "Indeed, 
there is 110 one of thern at 110111e even no\v: but tlus is 
Saturday, and the bailiff will not fail to be here soon; 
he COllles every \veek to settle the accounts of the last, 
and lnake arrangeillents for the next. Truly, there is a 
fair order reigns among these luen, and a pleasure in 
haying to do \vith them, though they are strict enough; 
for, if they yield one no great profit, it is sure and con- 
stant." He then desired his ne,v guest to amuse hÍ1n- 
self in the large upper hall, and a,vait what further 
might occur, 
Here Wilhelm, on entering, found a large, clean 
apartlllellt, except for benches and tables altogether 
ell1pty. So 111uch the n10re ,vas he surprised to see a 
large tablet inserted above one of the doors, with these 
,yards lllarked on it in golden letters, Ubi homines sunt 
1nodi sunt; 'which in lllodern tongue may signify, that, 
\vhere nlen cOlllbine in society, the \yay and n1anner in 
,vhich they like to be and to continue together is 
directly establìshed. This nlotto made our ,vanderer 
think: he took it as a good on1en; findÜlg here, ex- 
IJressed and confirmed, a principle \vhich he had often, 
in the course of life, perceived for hinlself to be further- 
SOlne and reasonable, He had not ,vaited long ,,,,hen 
the Lailiff lllade his apT>carance; ,,,,ho, Leing fore\varned 
by the landlord, after a short conversation, and no very 
Rpecial scrutiny, admitted \Yilhelnl on the follo\ving 
terms: To continue three days; to participate quiet]y 
in ,,'hatever should occur; anù, happen )vhat 111ight, to 
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ask no questions about the reason; and, at taking leave, 
to ask none about the score. All this our traveller 
was obliged to cOlnply with, the deputy not being 
allo\ved to yield in a single point. 
The bailiff was about l'etirÏ1Jg, \vhen a sound of vocal 
music rolled up the stairs: t\VO pretty young men 
entered singing; and these the bailiff, by a sinl pIe sign, 
gave to understand that their guest was accepted. 
\Vithout interrupting their song, they kindly saluted 
the stranger, and continued their duet with the finest 
grace; showing clearly ellough that they were \vell 
trained, and conlplete masters of their art. As \Y il- 
helm testified the 11l0st attentive interest, they paused, 
and inquired, If in his o\vn pedestrian 'wanderings no 
song ever occurred to hinl, \vhich he went along singing 
by himself? "A good voice," answered \Vilhelnl, 
" Nature has in truth denied Ine: yet I often feel as if 
a secret Genius \vere whispering SOIne rhythlnic \vords 
in my ear; so that, in walking, I move to musical 
measure; fancying, at the sanle tÜne, that I hear low 
tones acconlpanying SOIl)e song, \vhich, in one way or 
another, has pleasantly risen before me," 
"If you recollect such a song, write it down for us," 
said they: "we shall see if ,ve have skill to accolllpany 
your singing-demon," lIe took a leaf frOlll his note- 
book, and handed thenl the following lines: 


" From the rrlOuntains to the champaign, 
By the glens and hills along, 
Comes a rustling and a traJllping, 
Conlf's a motion as of song; 
And this undetermined roving 
Brings delight, and brings good heed: 
And. thy striying, he 't with loving, 
And thy living, be't in deed!" 


After orief study, there arose at once a gay, march- 
ing nlelody, which, in its repetition and restriction still 
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stepping forward, hurried on the hearer with it: he was 
in doubt whether this was his own tune, his former 
theIne, or one now for the first time so fitted to the 
\vords, that no other movenlent ,vas conceivable. The 
singers had for some tÜlle pleasantly proceeded in this 
manner, \vhen t\VO stout young fello\vs came in, whom, 
by their accoutrements, you directly recognised as ma
 
sons; t\VO others, \vho follo\ved theul, being as evi- 
dently carpenters. These four, softly laying down 
their tools, listened to the music, and soon struck in 
\vith sure and decided voices; so that to the Inind it 
ß8emed as if a real wayfaring company \vere stepping 
along over hill and valley: and vVilhelm thought he 
had never heard anything so graceful, so enlivening to 
heart and rnind. This enjoYlnent, ho\vever, \vas to be 
increased yet further, and raised to the highest pitch, 
by the entrance of a gigantic figure, mounting the stairs 
with a hard, firm tread, \vhich, \vith all his efforts, he 
could scarcely moderate. A heavy-laden dorsel he 
directly placed in the corner: hÏ1nself he seated on a 
bench, which beginning to creak under his weight, the. 
others laughed, yet without going \vrong in their music. 
Wilhehn, ho\vever, was exceedingly surprised, when, 
with a huge bass voice, this son of Anak joined in also. 
The hall quivered; and it was to be observed, that in 
bis part he altered the burden, and sang it thus: 


" Life '8 no resting, but a moving: 
Let thy life be deed on deed 1 " 


Further, you could very soon perceive that he was 
dra wing down the time to a slo\ver step, and forcing 
the rest to follow him. Of this, when at last they 
were satisfied and had concluded, they accused hin1: 
declaring he had tried to set them wrong. 
" Not at all !" cried he: "it is you who tried to set 
me wrong, to put me out of my own step, which must 
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be nleasured and sure, if I anI to walk with my load- 
ing uphill and down dale, and yet, in the end, arrive 
at lilY appointed hour, to satisfy your ,vants." 
One after the other these persons no,v passed into 
an adjoining roonl to the bailiff: and Wilhelm easily 
observed that they 'were occupied ill settling accounts, 
- a point, ho\vever, as to which he ,vas not allowed 
at present to inquire further. Two fair, lively boys 
in the mean wThile entered, and began covering a table 
in all speed, nloderately furnishing it ,vith meat and 
wine; and the bailiff, coming out, invited thenl all to 
sit down along 'with hÜn. The Loys waited, yet forgot 
not their o,vn concern, but enjoyed their share in a 
standing posture. 'Vilhehn recollected witnessing sinl- 
ilar scenes during his abode anlong the players; yet 
the present company seelned to be of a rnuch more 
serious cast, constituted, not out of sport, for show, but 
with a view to Ì1n portant concerns of life. 
The conversation of the craftsmen with the bailiff 
added strength to this conviction. These four active 
young people, it appeared, were busy in the neigh bour- 
hood, where a violent conflagration had destroyed the 
fairest village in the country; nor did 'Yilhelm fail to 
learn that the \vorthy bailiff ,vas enlployed in getting 
tinlber and other building nlaterials: all \vhich looked 
the Inore enigluatical, as none of these persons seolned 
to be resident here, Lut in all other points announced 
thelIlselves as transitory strangers. By way of conclu- 
sion to the meal, St, Christopher - such ,vas the nalne 
they gave the giant - brought out, for good-night, a 
dainty glass of 'wine, \vhich had before been set aside: 
a gay choral song kept the party still some tÌIlle to- 
gether, after they were out of sight; and then "\Vil- 
helnl ,vas at last conducted to a c}lall1ber of the 
love liest aspect and situation, The full lnoon, enlight- 
ening a rich plain, "vas already up; anù in the bOSOlll 
of our \vanJ.erel' it a\voke rellleluLrances of sÜnilar 
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scenes. The spirits of all dear friends hovered past 
him: especially the Ì1nage of Lenardo rose in him so 
vividly, that he 111Îght have fancied the man himself 
\yas standing before his eyes. All this had prepared 
hÌ1n \vith it
 kind influences for nightly rest, when, on 
a suùden, there arose a tone of so strange a nature, that 
it ahnost frightened hinl. It sounded as froln a dis- 
tance, and yet seenled to be in the house itself; for 
the building quivered luany tinIes, and the floors 
reverberated 'when the sound rose to its highest pitch. 
'Vilhehn, though his ear \vas usually delicate in dis- 
crÏIninating tones, could make nothing of this: he 
compared it to the droning roar of a huge organ-pipe, 
\vhich, for sheer coulpass, produces no deterluinate 
note. 'Yhether this nocturnal terror passed away 
to\vard morning, or Wilhelm by degrees becanle ac- 
customed to the sound, and no longer heeded it, is 
diffictùt to discover; at any rate, he fell asleep, and 
was in due thue pleasantly aw"akened by the rising 
SUD. 
Scarcely had one of the boys, who were in waiting, 
brought him breakfast, \vhen a figure entered, WhOlU 
be had already noticed last night at supper, without 
clearly ascertaining his quality. A \vell-fornled, broaù- 
shouldered, yet nimble man, who now, by the Ì1nple- 
ments which he spread out, announced hÏ1nself a8 
barber, and fortlnvith prepared for performing his 
n1tH
h-desired office on "\Vilhelm, For the rest, he 
was quite silent; and with a light hand he went 
through his task, without once having opened his lips. 
'Vilhelnl, therefore, began, and said, "Of your art you 
are cOlllpletely master, and I know not that I have 
ever had a softer razor on DIY cheeks: at the salllC 
time, ho\vever, you appear to be a strict observer of 
the la\vs of the society," 
Ruguishly smilillg, layillg his finger on his lips, the 
taciturn shaver gliùed through the door. "By Ill,)' 
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sooth!" cried \Vilhelm after him, "I think you must 
be old Redcloak; if not hinJself, at least a descendant 
of his: it is lucky for you that you ask no counter 
service of me; )Tour turn would have been but sorrily 
done." 
No sooner had this curious personage retired than 
the well-kno\vn bailiff came in, inviting our friend to 
dinner for this day, in words \vhich sounùed pretty 
strange: the BOND, so said the speaker, expressly, gave 
the stranger welconle, requested his company at dinner, 
and took pleasure in the hope of being more closely 
connected with him. Inquiries \vere then made as to 
the guest's health, and ho\v he was contented with his 
entertainlnent; to all which he could only ans\ver in 
terlllS of satisfaction. He \vould, in truth, have liked 
much to ask of this rnan, as previously of the silent 
barber, some information touching the horrid sound 
which throughout the night had, if not tornlented, at 
least discolnposed him: but, mindful of his engage- 
ment, he forebore all questions; hoping, that without 
importunity, frOln the good "will of the society, or in 
some other accidental \vay, he might be informed 
according to his wishes. 
Our friend now, when left alone, began to reflect on 
the strange person \vho had sent him this invitation, 
and knew not well what to make of the In at ter. To 
designate one or Blore superiors by a neuter noun 
seemed to hÜn a somewhat precarious mode of speech. 
For the rest, there was such a stillness all round that 
he could not recollect of ever haying passed a stiller 
Sunday. He went out of doors, and, hearing a sound 
of bells, walked toward the village. Mass \vas just 
over; and, among the villagers and country people 
crowding out of church, he observed three acqnaiut- 
ances of last night, - a Inason, a carpenter, and a buy. 
Farther on he nlet anlong the Protestant \vorshippers 
the other corresponding three. How the rest managed 
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their devotion ,vas unknown to hÜn; but so much he 
thought hiInself entitled to conclude, that in this 
society a full religious toleration ,vas practised. 
About nlid-day, at the castle gate, he ,vas met by 
the bailiff, ,vho then conducted him through various 
halls into a large ante-cluunber, and there desired him 
to take a seat. l\lany persons passed through into an 
adjoining hall. Those already known were to be seen 
aI110ug theul; St, Chl'istolJher hÜnself went by: all 
saluted the Ì>ailiff awl the stranger. But ,vhat struck 
our friend lliost in this affair was, that the whole party 
seelned to consist of artisans, all dressed in the usual 
fashion, though extrelnely neat anù clean: a few 
anlong the llu1l1ber you Inight at Inost, perhaps, have 
reckoned of the clerk species. 
No lllore guests llO\V lllaking their appearance, the 
bailiff led our friend through the stately door into a 
spacious hall. Here a table of inlnlense length had 
been covered, past the lo\ver end of which he was 
conducted tovvard the head, ,vhere he saw three per- 
sons standing in a cross direction. But what was his 
astonishment when he approached, and Leuardo, 
scarcely yet recognised, fell upon his neck. }'rom 
this surprise he had not recovered when another 
person, with no less \varn1th and vivacity, likewise 
embraced hin1; annoullcing himself as our strange 
Friedrich, Natalia's brother. The rapture of these 
friends diffused itself over all present: an exclama- 
tion of juy and blessing sounded along the whole 
table. Hut in a lnonlent, the con1pany being seated, 
all again became silent; and the repast, served up with 
a certain solemnity, was enjoyed in like manner. 
Toward the conclusion of the ceren10ny Lellardo 
ga ve a sign: t \vo singers rose, and Wilhehn was ex- 
ceedingly surprised to hear in this place his yester.. 
night's song; \vhich we, for the sake of what follows, 
shall Leg perlnission to insert once more: 
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" FrOlll the 11lountaills to the chaInpaign, 
By the glens anù hills along, 
ConIes a rustling and a traInping, 
Comes a nIotion as of song; 
And this undetern1Íned roviug 
Brings delight, and brings good heed: 
And thy striving, be 't .with loying, 
Aud thy living, be 't in deeù I " 


Scarcely had this duet, accompanied by a chorus of 
agreeable number, approached its conclusion, when two 
other singers on the opposite sille stariell up in1petu- 
ously, and, 'with earnest vehen1ence, inverted rather 
than continued the song; to "\Vilhelm's astonishment, 
proceeding thus: 


" For the tie is snapped asunder, 
Trust and loving hope are fled I 
Can I tell, in fear and wonder, 
\Yith what dangers now bested? 
I, cut off from friend and brother, 
Like the widow in her woe, 
'Vith the one and not the other, 
On and on, my ,"yay nIust go 1" 


The chorus, taking up this strophe, grew more and 
more numerous, l110re and nlore vociferous; and yet 
the voice of St, Christopher, froln the bottom of the 
table, could still be distinctly recognised anlong thenl. 
The lamentation in the end rose ahnost to be frightful: 
a spirit of dispiritnlent, cOlnhinillg with the skilful 
execution of the singers, introduced sornething un- 
natural into the whole; so that it pained our friend, 
and ahllost made hiIn shudder. In truth, they all 
seemed perfectly of one mind, and as if lanwnting 
their o\vn fate on the eve of a separation. The 
strange repetitions, the frequent resuscitation of a 
fatiO'uiuO' son a at leno-th becalue danO'erulis in the 
t:> ("") 0' b b 
eyes of the BOlld itself: Leuanlo rUlSe; aud all in- 
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stantly sat do\vn, abruptly breaking off their hyuln. 
The other, 'with friendly words, thus began: 
"Indeed, T cannot blame you for continually recall- 
ing to your minds the destiny which stands before us 
all, that so, at any hour, you 111ay be ready for it. 
If aged and life-\veary nlen have called to their neigh- 
bours, Think of dying! -we younger and life-loving nlen 
nU1Y "veIl keep encouraging and renÜnding one another 
with the cheerful "vords, Think of \vandering! Yet, 
withal, of a thing \vhich we either voluntarily under- 
take, or believe ourselves constrained to, it 'were \vell 
to speak with cheerfulness and nlodel'ation, You 
yourselves know' best \vhat, in our situation, is fixed, 
and what is movahle: let us enjoy the fonner, too, in 
sprightlyanù gay tones; and to its success be this part- 
ing cup no-w ùrunk!" He enlptied his glass and sat 
do\vn: the four singers instantly rose, and in flowing, 
connected tones, thus began: 


" Keep not stanrling, fixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam: 
Head and hand, where'er thou foot it, 
And stoat heart, are still at home. 
In each laud the sun does visit: 
'Ve are gay whate'er betide. 
To give room for wand'l'illg is it 
That the world was made so wide." 


As the chorus struck i 11 with its repetition of these 
lines, Lenardo rose, 'with hinl all the rest, His nod 
set the \vhole company into singing nlovernent: those 
at the lo\ver end marched out, St, Christophel' at their 
head, in pairs through the hall; and the uplifted 
wanderers' song gre\v clearer and freer the farther they 
proceeded; producing at last a particularly good effect 
when froIH the terraces of the castle garden you looked 
dowll over the ùroad valley, ill \vhose fulness and 
beauty you lnight well have liked to lose yourself, 
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While the multitude were dispersing this way and 
that, according to their pleasure, Wilhelm was made 
acquainted with the third superior. This was the 
Amtmann, by whose kind influence many favours had 
been done the society; in particular, the castle of his 
patron, the count, situated among several falnilies of 
rank, had been given up to their use so long as theJ 
might think fit to tarry here. 
To'\vard evening, 'while the friends ,,"'ere in a farsee- 
ing grove, there came a portly :figure over the thresh- 
cld, whom Wilhelm at once recognised as the harber 
of this morning. To a lo\v, mute bow of the man, 
Lenardo answered, it Y ou no"
 come, as ahvays, at 
the right season, and will not delay to entertain ue 
with your talent, I may be allowed," continued be, 
turning toward Wilhelm," to give you some kno'\vledge 
of our 
ociety, the Bond of 'which I nwy flatter myself 
that I am. Noone entere our circle unless he have 
eome talents to show, 'which may eon tribute to the use 
or enjoyment of society in general, This man is an 
excellent surgeon; of his skill as a beard-artist you 
yourself can testify: for these reasons, he is no less 
welcome than necessary. to us, Now, as his enlploy- 
ment usual1y brings '\vith it a great and often burden- 
eome garrulity, he has engaged, for the sake of his own 
culture, to comply with a certain condition; as, indeed, 
everyone that means to live ,,-ith us must agree to 
constrain himself in some particular point, if the 
greater freedom be 1 eft hÌln in all other points, Ac- 
cordingly, our barber has renounced the use of his 
tongue, in so far as aught common or casual is to be 
expressed by it: but, by this means, another gift of 
speech has been unfolded in him, "Thich acts by fore- 
thought, cunningly aud pleasurably; I mean the gift 
of narration, 
" His life is rich in ,vonderful experiences, ,vhirh he 
used to split in pieces, babLling of them at '\vrong 
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times; but which he now, constrained by silence, 
repeats and arranges in his quiet thought. This also 
his power of imagination no\v fOI;wards, lending life 
and movement to past occurrences. "\Vith no comnlon 
art and skill, he can relate to us genuine antique tales, 
or nlodern stories of the sallle faLulous cast; thereby, 
at the right hour, affording us a most pleasant enter- 
tainment, when I loose his tongue for hin1, - \vhich I 
no\V do; giving him, at the san1e tillle, this praise, that, 
in the considerable period during which I have known 
him, he has never once been guilty of a repetition. I 
cannot but hope, that in the present case, for love and 
respect to our dear guest, he \vill especially distinguish 
hin1self," 
A sprightly cheerfulness spread over Redcloak's 
face; and, without delay, he began speaking AI 
follows. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE NEW MELU8INA. 


"RESPECTED gentlemen! Being a ware that pre- 
IÜninary speeches and introductions are nut Illueh to 
your taste, I shall \vithout further talk assure you, 
that, in the present instance, I hope to fulfil your C01l1- 
mission moderately well. From lue has many a true 
history gone forth already, to the high and universal 
satisfaction of hearers; but to-day I may assert, that I 
have one to tell which far surpasses the fOrIner, and 
which, though it happened to me several years ago, 
still disquiets me in recollecting it, nay, still gives hope 
of sOlne further development. 
"By way of introduction, let me confess, that I have 
not ahvays so arranged my scheme of life as to be 
certain of the next period in it, or even of the next 
day. In my youth, I was no first-rate econon1Íst, and 
often found myself in manifold perplexity. At one 
time I undertook a journey, thinking to derive good 
profit in the course of it; but the scale I \vent upon 
\vas too liberal: and after having eonll11enced lllY 
tra vel with extra-post, and then prosecuted it for a 
time in the diligence, I at last found myself obliged to 
front the end of it on foot. 


"Like a gay young blade, it had been from of old 
IllY custorn, on entering any inn, to look round for the 
landlady, or even the cook, and \vheedle myself into 
favour \vith her; \vhereby, for Illust part, my shot \vas 
sOlnewhat reùuced. 


174 
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" One night at dusk, as I \vas entering the post-house 
of a little town, and purposing to set about Il1Y custom- 
ary operations, there can1e a fair double-seated coach 
\vith four horses rattling up to the door behind lue, I 
turned round, and observed in it a youllg lady, \vith- 
out III aid, without servants, I hastened to open the 
carriage for her, anù to ask if I could help her in any- 
thing. On stepping out, a fair form displayed itself; 
and her lovely countenance, if you looked at it nar- 
ro\vly, was adorned \vith a slight shade of sorrow. I 
again asked if there was aught I coulù do for her. 
'011, yes!' said she, 'if you \vill lift that little box 
carefully, which you will find standing on the seat, and 
bring it in; but I beg very llluch of you to carry it 
\vith all steadiness, and not to Inove or shake it in the 
least,' I took out the box with great care: she shut 
the coach door; we walked up-stairs together, and she 
told the servants that she was to stay here for the 
night, 
" We were now alone in the challlber: she desired' 
Dle to put the box on the table, \vhich \vas standing at 
the 'wall; and as, by several of her nlovenlents, I 
observed that she \visheù to be alone, I took IllY reave, 
reverently but \vanuly kissing her hand, 
'" Orùer supper for us t\VO,' said she then: and you 
Illay well conceive with what pleasure I executed the 
conlluission; scarcely deigning, in IllY pride of heart, 
to cast even a side-look on landlady and nleIJÍals. 
'Vith iInpatience T expected the mOlllent that \vas 
to leaù nle back to her. Supper was served: we took 
our seats opposite each other; I refreshed IllY heart, 
for the first tinle during a cOllsiderable \vhile, \vith 
a good n1eal, and no less with so desirable a sight 
beside nle: nay, it seellled as if she \vere gro'wing 
fairer and fairer every nlOlllent, 
"lIeI' conversation \vas pleasant, yet she carefully 
\vai ved \vhatever had reference to a ffectioll and love. 
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The cloth was renloved: I still lingered, I tried all 
sorts of luanæuvres to get near her, but in vain; she 
kept me at 111Y distance, by a certain dignity \yhich I 
could not withstand.: nay, against lIlY 'win, I had. to 
part from bel' at a rather early hour, 
" After a night passed in \vaking or unrestfully dreaul- 
ing, I rose early, inquired \vhether she had ordered 
horses; and, learning that she had not, I \yalked into 
the garden, saw her standing dressed at the \vindow, 
and hastened up to her, Here, as she looked so fair, 
and fairer than ever, love, roguery, and audacity all at 
once start-ed into lllotion vdthin me: I rushed to\vard 
her, and clasped her in my arII1S. '.,t\..ngelic, irresistible 
being,' cried I, 'pardon! but it is im}Jossible!'- 
With incredible dexterity she .whisked herself out of 
my arms, and I had not even tirne to inlprint a kiss on 
her cheek, 'Forbear such outbreakings of a sudden 
foolish passion,' said she, (if you would not scare R\Vay 
a happiness \vhich lies close beside you, but \vhich 
cannot be laid hold of tin after some trials,' 
" 'Ask of lTIe what thou pleasest, angelic spirit!' 
cried I, 'but do not drive llle to despair.' She 
ans\vered, \vith a sllÜle,' If you mean to devote your- 
self to IllY service, hear the tern18. I am COlne hither 
to visit a laùy of lny friends, and \vith her I purpose 
to continue for a tinle: in the llleanw1Üle, T could \vish 
that my carriage and this box were taken for\vard, 
Will you engage with it ? You have nothing to do 
but carefully to lift the box into the carriage and uut, 
to sit ùO'wn besille it, and punctually take charge that 
it receive no harnl. "\Yheu you enter an inn, it is put 
upon a table, in a chanlber by itself, in ,vhich you 
must neither sit nor sleep, Yon lock the chalnber- 
door with this key, 'which will open and shut any lock, 
and has the peculiar property, that no lock shut by it 
can be opened in the interin1.' 
" I looked at her; I felt strangely enough at heart; 
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I promised to do all, if I might hope to see her soon, 
and if she would seal this hope to me with a kiss. 
She did so, and from that moment I had becolne 
entirely her bond luan, I was now to order horses, she 
said, \Ve settled the ,yay I was to take, the places 
where I \vas to 'wait, and expect her, She at last 
pressed a purse of gold into IllY hand, and I lJressed 
my lips on the fair hand that gave it n1e. She seen1ed 
moved at parting; and, for me, I no longer knew what 
I \vas doing or \vas to do. 
"On nlY return from giving my orders, I found the 
roo1l1-ùoor locked. I directly tried n1Y Inaster-key, 
and it perforlned its duty perfectly. The door fle\v up : 
I found the chanlber enlpty, only the bux, standing on 
the table where 1 had laid it. 
"The carriage drove up: I carried the box carefully 
do\vn \vith me, and placed it by illY side. The hostess 
asked, 'But where is the lady?' A child answered, 
'She is gone into the town.' I nodded to the people, 
and rolled off in triumph from the door which I had 
last night entered \vith dusty gaiters. That in my 
hours of leisure I diligently meditated on this adven- 
ture, counted lilY money, laid many schemes, and still 
no,v and then kept glancing at the box, you \vill 
readily Ünagine. 1 posted right forward, passed sev- 
eral stages ,vithout alighting, and rested not till I had 
reached a considerable to\vn, where 111Y fair one had 
appointed l11e to wait, Her command
 had been 
pointedly obeyed, - the box always carried to a sepa- 
rate roorD, and t\VO ,vax candles lighted beside it; for 
such, also, had been her order, I would then lock the 
chamber, establish myself in my o\vn, and take such 
corufort as the place afforded, 
"For a while I was able to enlploy myself with 
thinking of her, but by degrees the tiliJe began to 
hang heavy on nlY hands, I \vas not used to live 
without companions: these I soon found, at tables- 
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d'hôte, in coffee-houses, and public places, altogether 
to IllY \vish. In such a nlode of living, lilY nloney 
began to nlclt a\vay; and one night it vanished 
entirely frolH lilY 1)111'Se in a fit of passionate gall1Ïng, 
which I had not had the prudence to abanùon, Void 
of llloney, \vith the appearance of a rich Ulan, expecting 
a heavy LiB of charges, uncertain ,vhether and 'wben 
IllY fair one \youlù again nlake her appearance, I felt 
luyself in the deepest embarrassment, Doubly did I 
no\v long for her, anù. believe, that, 'without her and her 
gold, it \vas quite Ì1npossible for nle to live. 
"After supper, \vhich I had relisheù very little, 
being fo"rced for this tinle to conSUlne it in solitude, I 
took to \valking violently up and. do\vn nlY room: I 
spoke aloud to lllyself, cursed Iny folly 'with horrid 
exeerations, thre\v lny-self on the floor, tore lIlY hair, 
and indeed behaved in the Inost outrageous fashion. 
Suddenly, in the adjoining chalnber \vhere the box 
\vas, I heard a slight nlovenlent, and then a soft 
knocking at the \vell-boltfd door, \vhich entered from 
my apartment. I gather nly-self, grope for Iny nlas- 
ter-key; but the door-leaves fly up of thenlsel ves, and 
in the light of those burning \vax candles enters my 
beauty. I cast Inyself at her feet, kiss her robe, her 
hands; she raises nle; I venture- not to clasp her, 
scarcely to look at her, but candidly and repentantly 
confess to her my fault. 'It is pardonable,' said she: 
'only it postpones your happiness and luine, You 
nl ust no\v make another tour into the world before \ve 
can IHeet again, Here is nlore money,' continued she, 
'sufficient if you husband it \vith any kind of reason. 
But, as \vine and play have brought you into this per- 
plexity, be on your guard in future against wine and 
\vornen, and let me hope for a glad meeting \vhen 
the tÏIlle comes.' 
"She retired over the threshold; the door-leaves 
fle\v together: I kllockfd, I entreated; but nothing 
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further stirred. Next 11lorning, \vhile presenting hi:-1 
bill, the \vaiter sIniled, and said,' So \ve have fUlllld 
out at last, then, \vhy you lock your door ill so artful 
and incolnprehensible a \vay, that no TIlaster-key can 
open it. 'Ve supposed you Dlust have Dluch Dlolley 
and precious "'
are laid up by you: but no\v ,ve have 
seen your treasure \valking do,vn-staÏ1's; and, in good 
truth, it seenled \vorthy of being ,vell kept,' 
" To this I ans\vered nothing, but paid DIY reckoning, 
and 1110unted \vith nIY box into the carriage, I agniu 
rolled forth into the ,vorld, \vith the finnest resolution 
to be heedful in future of the \varning given me by DIY 
fair and mysterious frienJ., Scarcely, ho\vever, had I 
once nlore reached a large to\vn, "when fortlnvith I got 
acquainted \vith certain interesting ladies, fronl \1'h0111 
I absolutely could not tear Iny:;:elf a\vay, They seen1ed 
inclined to nlake nle pay dear for their favour: for, 
\vhile they still kept me at a certain distance, they led 
DIe into one expense after the ot.her; and I, being 
anxious only to pronlote their satisfaction, once 111u1'e 
ceased to think of lilY pUl'
e, lHlt paid and sl ìent 
straightfor\varJ., as occasion needed. But how great 
was nlY astonisl11nent and joy, \vhen, after sonle \veeks, 
I observed that the fulness of lilY store \vas not in the 
least diminished, that my purse was still as round and 
cranlnled as ever! 'Yishing to obtain l110re strict 
knowledge of this pretty quality, I set nlyself do\vn to 
count: I accurately Dlarked the sunl, and again pro- 
ceeded in nlY joyous life as before. "\Ye had no want 
of excursions by land, and excursions by \vater: of 
dancing, singing, and other recreations, But now 
it required slnall attention to ohserve that the PUl se 
was actually din1inishing, as if hy n1Y cursed counting 
I had robhed it of the property of being uncountable. 
Ho\vever, this gay nlode of exi
tence had been once 
entered on: I cùuld not dra\v Lack, anrl yet nlY ready 
money soon yerged to a cloRe. I execrated nlY :;:itna- 
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tion; upbraideu nlY fair friend for having so led 
IHe into telnptation; took it as an offence that she 
did not again show herself to file; renounced in 
IllY spleen all duties toward her; and resolved to 
break Pp811 the box, and see if peradventure any 
help Inight 1>e found there, I \vas just about pro- 
ceediug with Iny purpose: but I put it off till night, 
that I nlight go through the 1usiness \vith full com- 
posure; aud, ill the meantÏ1ne, I hastened off to 
a bal)qu
t, for \vhich this \vas the appointed hour. 
Here aga.in ,ve got into a high key: the \vine and 
trulnpet-soullding haù flushed IDe not a little, ,vhen by 
the 1110St yillallous luck it chanced, that, during 
the deSSèl't, a forIner friend of my dearest fair one, 
retuTning froln a journey, entered unexpectedly, placed 
himself beside her, and, without luuch CerelTIOny, set 
about asserting his old privileges. Hence, very soon 
arose ill-humour, quarrelling, and battle: we plucked 
out our spits, an51 I was carried home half dead 
of several \vounds, 
" The surgeon had bandaged me and gone a way; it 
,vas far in the night; my sick-nurse had fallen asleep; 
the door of the side-rooln \vent up; my fair, mysterious 
friend caIne in, and sa.t down by TIle on the bed. She 
asked how I ,vas, I ans,vered not, for I ,vas faint and 
sullen, She cdntinued speaking \yith llluch synlpathy : 
she rubbed IllY telDples ,vith a certain balsam, \vhereby 
I felt nlyself rapid.ly and decidedly strengthened, - so 
strengthened. that I could. no,v get angry and upbraid 
her, In a violent speech I thre\v all the blame of my 
misfortune on her; on the passion she had inspired me 
with; on her appearing and vanishing; and the tediuIn, 
the 101lgil1
', \vhich, in such a caRe, I could not but feeL 
I \v3.xed IIlor8 and D10re vehenlent, as if a fever had 
been con1Íng on; anù I s\yore to her at last, that if she 
,vould not be mine, ,,"ould. Hot no\v alJiùe ,vith l11e and 
wed Ino, I had. no ,vish to live any longer: to all which 
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I required a perenlptory ans,ver, As she lingered and 
held back with her explanation, I gut altogether besid.e 
lnyself, and tore otf IllY double and triple bandages in 
the firmest resolution to bleed to death, But ,,'hat 
was IllY an1azelnent when 1 found all IllY ,,'ounds 
healed, my skill smooth and entire, aud. this fair friend 
in 11)Y anus! 
" Henceforth ,ve \vere the happiest pail' ill the \Yorld, 
'Ye both beggeu l)al'd.on of each other without either of 
us rightly kno\\ing why, She no\v prollÜsed tu tl'ayel 
on along \vith Ille; and soou \ye \Yen
 sitting side by 
side in the carriage, the liiil
 ùux lying ulJIJosite us on 
the other seat, Of this I haJ never spoken to her, lior 
did I no\v think of speaking, though it lay there before 
our eyes: and both of us, Ly tacit agl'eelnent, took 
charge of it, as cirCUlllstances 111ight re(luire; I, ho\v- 
ever, still carrying it to and from the carriage, and 
busying Inyself, as fornlerly, \vith the locking of the 
doors. 
" So long as aught remained in my purse I had con- 
tinued to pay; but, when n1Y cash \vent do'wn, I signi- 
fied the fact to her. ' That is easily helped,' said she, 
pointing to a couple of little pouches fixed at the top, to 
the sides of the carriage. These I had often oùserved 
before, but never turned to use, She put her hand into 
the one, and. pulled out son1e gold pieces, as frolll the 
other son1e coins of silver; thereby sho\ving Ine the pos- 
sibility of meeting any scale of expenditure which \ye 
might choose to adopt. And thus we journeyed on 
from town to to\vn, from land tu land, contented 'with 
each other and with the \yorld; and I fancied not that 
she would again leave me, the less so that for SOIne 
tÍlne she had evidently been as loving \yi ves wish to 
ùe, a circull1stance hy \vhich our happiness and mutual 
aff eetion \\"as increased still further. But one morni]Jg, 
alas! she could. not be found; and as IllY actual resi- 
dence, ,vithout her conlpallY, l>ee
nlle c1ispleasing, I again 
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took the road ,vith my box, tried the virtue of the two 
pouches, and found it still unÍ1l1paired. 
"l\ly journey l>l'oceeded ,vithout accident, But if I 
had hitherto paid little heed to the lllysteries of my 
ad venture, expecting a natural solution of the whole, 
there now occurred something 'which threw me into 
astonishment, into anxiety, nay, into fear, Being "'Tont, 
in IHY inlpatience for change of place, to hurry for,vard 
day and night, it was often DIY hap to be travelling 
ill the dark, and, when the lanlps by any chance ,yent 
out, to be left in utter obscurity. Ollce, in the dead of 
such a night, I had fanen asleep; and on a"'Takening I 
observed the glinllller of a light on the coyering of nlY 
carriage, I examined this more strictly, and found that 
it ,vas issuing from the box, in ,vhich there seemed to 
be a chink, as if it had been chapped l)y the ,varnI and 
dry ,veather of snnllller, ,yhich ,vas no,v conle on, l\fy 
thoughts of' jewels again carne into my head: I sup- 
posed. there nlust be SOlne carbuncle lying in the box, 
and this point I forth,vith set allout investigating. I 
postured nlyself aR well as might he, so that my eye 
,vas in illlinediate contact ,vith the chink. But how 
great ,vas IllY surprise ,vhen a fair apartnlent, ,veIl 
lighted, and furnished ,,,ith nluch taste and even cost- 
liness, met my inspection; just as if I had been louk- 
ing do,vn through the opeuillg of a dOlne into a royal 
saloon! A fire ,vas burning in the grate, and before it 
stood an arnlchair. I held nlY breath, and continued 
to ovserve. And no, v there entered froIn the other side 
of the apartment a lady ,vith a vook in her hand, 'VhOlfi 
I at once recognised for IllY ,vife; though her figure 
,vas contracted into the extrenle of c1illÜnution. She 
sat do\vn in the chair by the fire to read; she tl'inllued. 
the coals váth the 1l10st dainty pair of tongs; and, 
in the course of her nlOYelllellts, I could clearly pCl'- 
ceiye that this fairest little creature ,vas also in the 
fanuly ,yay, But no\v I ,vas obliged to shift IllY COll- 
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strained posture a little; and the next moment, ",
hen 
I bent down to look in again, and convince myself that 
it was no dream, the light had vanished, and nlY eye 
rested on empty darkness. 
"How aluazed, nay, terrified, I was, you may easily 
conceive, I started a thousand tboughts on this dis- 
covery, and yet in truth could think nothing, In the 
midst of this I fell asleep, and on a \vakening I fancied 
that it IUust have been a nlere dreal1l: yet I felt luyself 
in some degree estranged frOIll my fair one; and, though 
I \vatched over the box but so llluch the nlore carefully, 
I knew not whether the event of her re-appearance in 
human size was a thing which I should wish or dread. 
" After some time t)he did actually re-appear. One 
evening in a \vhite robe she came gliding in; and, as it 
was just then growing dusky in my room, she seemed 
to me taller than when I had seen her last: and I 
remembered having heard that all beings of the mer- 
Iuaid and gnome species increased in stature very per- 
ceptibly at the fall of night. She flew as usual to my 
arms, but I could not with right gladness press her to 
nlY obstructed breast. 
" , My dearest,' said she,' I now feel, by thy recep- 
tion of me, what, alas! I already knew too \vell. Thou 
hast seen me in the interim; thou art acquainted with 
the state in which, at certain times, I find nlyself: thy 
happiness and mine is interrupted. - nay, it stands on 
the bri
k of being annihilated altogether. I must leave 
thee, and I know not \vhether I shall ever see thee 
again.' Her presence, the grace \vith which she spoke, 
directly banished from my nleluory ahnost every trace 
of that vision, which, indeed, had already hovered before 
me as little more than a drealn. I addressed her with 
kind vivacity, convinced her of my passion, assured her 
that I was innocent, that my discovery \vas accidental, 
- in short, I so managed it that she appeared com 4 
posed, and endeavoured to compose me. 
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" 'Try thyself strictly,' said she,' whether this dis- 
covery has not hurt thy love; whether thou canst 
forget that I live in two forms beside thee; \vhether 
the diminution of lIlY being will not also contract thy 
affection.' 
"I looked at her; she ,vas fairer than ever: and I 
thought within myself, Is it so great a misfortune, after 
all, to have a \vife who from tilne to time becornes a 
thvarf, so that one can carry her about with him in 
a casket? 'Vere it not much worse if she became a 
giantess, and put her husband in the box? ]vIy gayety 
of heart had returned. I would not for the whole 
world have let her go. 'Best heart,' said I, 'let us be 
anù continue ever as 'we have been. Could either of 
us \vish to be better? Enjoy thy conveniency, and I 
pronÜse thee to guard the box with so much the more 
faithfulness. Why should the prettiest sight I have 
ever seen in my life make a bad impression on me? 
H o\v ha ppy \vould lovers be, could they but procure 
such Ininiature pictures! And, after all, it was but a 
picture, a little sleight-of-hand deception. Thou art 
trying and teasing me, but thou shalt see how I will 
stanù it.' 
'" The matter is more serious than thou think est,' 
said the fair ODe: 'however, I am truly glad to see 
thee take it so lightly; for much good may still be 
a\vaiting us both. I \vill trust in thee, and for my 
own part do my utU10st: only promise me that thou 
wilt never Inention this discovery by \vay of reproach. 
Another prayer likewise I most earnestly lllake to 
thee: Be lllore than ever on thy guard against wine 
and anger.' , 
"I prol11Ïsed \vhat she required; I could have gone 
on pron1Ísing to all lengths: but she herself turned 
asiùe the conversation, and thenceforth all proceeded 
in its fonner routine, 'Ve haù no inducement to alter 
our place of residence: the town was large, the society 
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various; and the fine season gave rise to many an 
excursion and garden festival. 
"In all such amuselnents the presence of IllY 'wife 
was welcome, nay, eagerly desired, by women as .well 
as men. A kind, insinuating manner, joined with a 
certain dignity of bearing, secured to her on all hands 
praise and estimation. Besides, she could play beauti- 
fully on the lute, accolnpanying jt with her voice; and 
no social night could be perfect unless cro"\vned by the 
graces of this talent. 
" I will be free to confess that I never cared much 
for music: on the contrary, it has always rather had a 
disagreeable effect on me. 1\fy fair one soon noticed 
this; and accordingly, when by ourselves, she never 
tried to entertain nle by such nleans: in return, how- 
ever, she appeared to indemnify herself while in soci- 
ety, where, indeed, she ahvays found a crowd of 
adn1Ìrers. 
" And now, why should I deny it? our late dialogue, 
in spite of Iny best intentions, had by no means sufficed 
to settle the matter "\vithin llle: on the contrary, my 
temper of mind had by degrees got into the strangest 
tune, almost ,vithout IllY being conscious of it. One 
night, in a large company, this hidden grudge broke 
loose, and, by its consequences, produced to myself the 
greatest damage. 
"When I look back on it now, I, in fact, loved my 
beauty far less after that unlucky discovery: I was 
also growing jealous of her, - a whim that had never 
struck me before. This night at table, I found myself 
placed very much to nlY Inind beside my two neigh- 
bours, a couple of ladies, who, for some time, had 
appeared to me very channing. An1Ìd jesting and soft 
small talk, I was not sparing of IllY wine; while, on 
the other side, a pair of nlusical dilettanti had got hold 
of my wife, and at last contrived to lead the company 
into singing separately and by ,yay of chorus. This 
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put me into ill-humour. The t\VO amateurs appeared 
to me in1pertinent; the singing vexed Ine; and when, 
as lilY turn came, they even requested a solo-strophe 
frOln me, I grew truly indignant: I elnptied nlY glass, 
and set it do\vn again with no soft nlovelnent. 
" The grace of IllY two fair neighbours soon pacified 
n1e, but there is an evil nature in wrath when once it 
is set a-going. It went OIl ferlnellting within me, 
though all things were of a kind to induce joy and 
COllI plaisance, Ou the contrary, I \vaxecl more splenetic 
than ever when a lute was produced, and IllY fair one 
began fingering it and singing, to the admiration of all 
the rest. Unhappily a general silence \vas requested. 
So, then, I \vas not even to talk any nlore: and these 
tones were going through IDe like a toothache. Was 
it any \vonder that, at last, the slnallest spark should 
blo,v up the Illine 1 
"The songstress had just ended a song amid the 
loudest applauses, vvhen she looked over to me; and 
this truly with the most loving face in the \vodd. 
Unluúkily, its lovingness could not penetrate so far. 
She perceived that I had just gulped down a cup 
of ,vine, and was pouring out a fresh one. With 
her fight forefinger she beckoned to me in kind 
threatening, ' Consider that it is ,vine!' said she, not 
louder than for myself to hear it, ' '\Vater is for lller- 
nlaids!' cried 1. 'My ladies,' said she to my neigh- 
bours, 'crown the cup with all your gracefulness, that 
it be not too often emptied.' -' You \vill not let your- 
self be tutored?' \vhispered one of then) in lllY ear. 
('\Vhat ails the dwarf?' cried I, \vith a more violent 
gesture, in \vhich I overset the glass. ' Ah, what you 
have spilt!' cried the paragon of WOlnen; at the sanle 
tÌlne t,vanging her strings, as if to lead back the 
attention of the cOlupany frOID this disturbance to 
herself. Her attempt succeeded; the more cOlllpletely 
as she rose to her feet, seemingly that she Inight play 
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with greater convenience, and in this attitude continued 
preluding, 
"At sight of the red ,vine running over the table... 
cloth, I returned to nlyself. I perceived the great fault 
I had been guilty of, and it cut n1e through the 
very heart. N ever till no,v had In usic had an effect on 
me: the first verse she sang ,vas a friendly good-night 
to the con1pany, here as they ,vere, as they 111Ìght still 
feel thel11sel ves together, 'Yith the next verse they 
became as if scattered asunder: each felt himself soli- 
tary, separated, no one could fancy that he ,vas present 
any longer. But 'v hat shall I say of the last verse? It 
'was directed to Ine alone, the voice of injured love 
bidding fare\\-ell to 111oroseness and caprice. 
"In silence I conducted her hOl11e, foreboding no 
good, Scarcely, ho,vever, haù ,ve reached our chalnber, 
'when she began to show herself exceedingly kind and 
graceful, - nay, even roguish: she made l11e the happi- 
est of all men. 
" Next l11orning, in high spirits and full of love, 
I said to her, 'Thou hast so often sung, 
-hen asked in 
company; as, for example, thy touching farewell song 
last night. Corne now, for my sake, and sing Dle 
a dainty, gay w'elcon1e to this lllorning hour, that 
we may feel as if ,ve were Ineeting for the first 
time.' 
" 'That I cannot do, nlY friend,' said she seriously. 
, The song of last night referred to our parting, which 
lllust no,v forthwith take place; for I can only tell 
thee, the violation of thy pronÜse and oath will have 
the ,vorst consequences for us both: thou hast scoffed 
away a great felicity; and I, too, Ulust reuounce my 
dearest ,vishes.' 
"L\.S I DO'W pressed and entreated her to explain 
herself D10re clearly, she ans,vered, 'That, alas! I 
can ,veIl do; for, at all events, IllY continuance ,vith 
thee is over. Ileal', then, ,vhat I ,youlll rather have 
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concealed to the latest times, The form under ,vhich 
thou sawest lllè ill the hox is IllY natural and proper 
form; for I anl of the race of ICing Eck,vald, the dread 
sovereign of the chval'fs, concerning ,,,hOlll authentic 
history has recorded so Hluch. Our people are still, as 
of old, laborious and busy, and therefore easy to 
govern. Thou Blust not fancy that the d,,-arfs are 
behindhand in their 11lallUfacturing skin, S-words 
,vhich follo\ved the foe, ,,,hen you cast thenl after 
hinl; invisihle and nlysteriously hinding chains; Ï1n- 
penetrable shields, aud such like \vare, in old tÜnes, - - 
fonned their staple produce, But now they chiefly 
eUlploy thelnsel ves ,vith articles of convenience and 
ornalnent, in which truly they surpass all people of the 
earth. I lllay ,yell say, it \vould astonish thee to \valk 
through our workshops and v\"arehouses, All this 
,vollld be right and good, ,vere it not that with the 
,vhole nation in general, but lllore particularly \vith 
the royal family, there is one peculiar cirCUlllstance 
conn ected,' 
" She paused for a lllonlent, and I again Legged fur- 
ther light on these \vondel'ful secrets; ,vhich, accord- 
ingly, she fOl't1nvith proc(
edea to grunt, 
" 'It is ,ven kno,vn,' said she, 'that God, so soon 
as he had created the world, and the grounù ,vas 
dry, and the lliountains '\'ere standing bdght and 
glorious, that God, I say, thereupon, in the very first 
place, created the llwal'fs, to the end that there nÜght 
Le reasonable beings also, \vho, in their passages and 
chasIns, nÜght contenlplate and adore his ,vonders 
in the Ünvard parts of the earth, It is further ,veIl 
knovvn, that this little race l)y degrees ùecanlc uplifted 
in heart, and attenlpted to acquire the don1inion of the 
earth; for vdlich reason God tllen created the dragons, 
in order to drive Lack the d ,,-arfs into their n)ouutains, 
K O\V, as the drngons thelUSelyes ,vere ,vOllt to nestle in 
the large caverns and deUs, and llwell there; and 
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Inany of them, too, \vere in the habit of spitting 
fire, anù 'working Inuch other n1Íschief, - the poor 
little d\varfs \vere by this means thro\vn into exceeding 
straits and distress: so that, not kno\ving \vhat in the 
\vodd to do, they hUlllbly and fervently turned to 
God, and called to hilll in prayer, that he would 
vouchsafe to alJulish this unclean dragon generation. 
TIut though it consisted not \vith his ,visdoIll to 
destroy his own creatures, yet the heavy sufferings 
of the poor d\varfs so Illoved his con1passion, t.hat anon 
he created the giilnts, ordaining theln to fight these 
dragons, and, if not root therrl out, at least lessen their 
nll in bel's, 
'" No\v, no sooner had the giants got lnoderately 
\vell through ,vith the dragons, than their hearts 
also began to \vax "'
anton: and, in their pl'esulnption, 
they practised much tyranny, especially on the good 
little (hvarfs, ,vho then once I110re in their need turned 
to the Lord; and he, Ly the po\ver of his hand, created 
the knights, who ,vere to lnake \var on the giants 
and dragons, and to live .w concord with the d\varfs, 
Hereby ,vas the \vork of creation cOlnpleted on this 
side; and it is plain, that henceforth gia.nts and 
dragons, as ,yell as knights anù d\varfs, have ahvays 
Inaintained themselves in being. FrOln this, lny friend, 
it will be clear to thee that \ve are of the oldest 
race on the earth, - a circlu11
tallce which does us 
honour, but at the san1e time brings great disadvantage 
along \vith it. 
" , F or as there is nothing in the world that can 
enùure for ever, but all that has once been great 111USt 
becon18 little and fade, it is our lot, also, that, ever 
since the creation of the world, \ve have been \vaning, 
and gro\ving smaller, - especially the royal fan1Ïly, on 
\VhOln, by reason of their pure bluoù, this 'destiny 
presses \vith the he3,viest force, To rOlnedy this evil, 
our \vise teachers have Inany years ago devised the 
I 
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expedient of sending forih a princess of the royal 
house fronl tin1e to tin1e into the world, to wed some 
honouraLle knight, that so the d\varf progeny may 
be refected, and saved froln entire decay.' 
" Though Iny fair Oile related these things \vith an air 
of the utmost sincerity, I looked at her hesitatingly; 
for it seelned as if she lneant to palIn some fable on 
111e. As to her OWll dainty lineage I had not the 
slnallest doubt; but that she should have laid hold 
of l11e in place of a knight occasioned SOllIe n1Ístl'ust, 
seeing I kne\v l11yself too \vell to suppose that lllY 
ancestors had COlne into the \vodd by an immediate 
act of creation. 
"I concealed nlY \vonder and scepticism, and asked 
her kindly, , J3ut tell me, my dear child, how hast thou 
attained this large and stately sha.pe? For I know 
fe\v \VOnlen that in richness of fornl can compare \vith 
thee.' - ' Thou shalt hear,' replied she, ' It is a settled 
lnaxinl in the council of the d\varf kings, that this 
extraordinary step be forborne as long as it possibly 
can; \vhich, indeed, I cannot but say is quite natural 
and proper. Perhaps they n1Ïght have hesitated still 
longer had not my brother, born after 1ne, COlne into 
the \vorld so exceedingly srnall that the nurses actually 
lost him out of his s\vaddling-clothes; and no creature 
yet kno\vs whither he is gone, On this occurrence, 
unexalnpled in the annals of d \varfdom, the sages were 
assembled; and, \vithout nlore ado, the resolution was 
taken, and I sent out in quest of a husband,' 
'" The resolution l' exclaimed I, 'that is all ex- 
trenlely \vell, One can resolve, one can take his 
resolution; but, to give a d\varf this heavenly shape, 
how did your sages Inanage that?' 
'" It had been provided for already,' said she, 'by 
our ancestors. In the royal treasury lay a lllonstrous 
gold ring. I speak of it as it then appeared to 111e, 
\vhen I sa\v it in my childhood; for it was this same 
, 
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ring which I have here on my finger. "\Ve now ,vent 
to work as follows. 
" 'I was informed of all that awaited Ine, and 
instructed what I had to do and to forbear, A 
splendid palace, after the pattern of 111Y father's 
favourite SUUlIller residence, ,vas then got ready,- 
a nlain edifice, wings, and whatever else you could 
think of, It stood at the entrance of a large rock- 
cleft, ,vhich it decorated in the hanùSOlllest style, 
On the appointed day our court lnoved thither, nlY 
parents, also, and 111yself, The arnlY paraded; auù 
foul' and t-\venty priests, not vátbout difficulty, carried 
on a costly litter the nlysterious ring, It ,,,as placed 
on the threshold of the buildillg, just ,,
ithin the spot 
where you entered, l\Iany cerenlonies ,vere observed; 
and, after a pathetic fare \\ ell, I proceeded to Iny task, 
I stepped forward to the ring, laid lilY finger on it, a 11<1 
that instant Legan perceptibly to ,vax ill stature, In 
a few llloments I hall reached IllY present size, and 
then I put the ring on nlY finger. But no,v, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the doors, ,,
indo"Ts, gates, flapped 
to; the wings drew up into the Lody of the edifice; 
instead of a palace stood a little box beside rne, which 
I forth,vith lifted, anù carried off with TIle, not 'without 
a pleasant feeling in being so tall and strong, Still, 
indeed, a dwarf to trees and lnountains, to streanu;, 
and tracts of land, yet a giant to gTass alid herLs, a lld, 
above all, to ants, froin 'VhOlll 'we dwarfs, hot beillg 
ahvays Oll the best terrl1S ,vith them, oft,en suffc,' 
considerable annoyance. 
" , How it fared with 111e on my }>ilgrinlage, I n1Íght 
tell thee at great length. Suffice it to say I tried 
many, but no one save thou seemed ,vortby of being 
honoured to renovate and perpetuate the line of the 
glorious Eckwald,' 
"In. the course of these narrations my head had 
no,v and then kept ,vagging, vdthout lnyself having 
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absolutely shaken it, I put several questions, to 
\vhich I received no very satisfactory ans\vers: on the 
contrary, I learned, to Iny great affliction, that after 
what had happened she I11Ust needs return to hel' 
parents, She had hopes still, she said, of getting back 
to me: but, for the present, it was indispensably neces- 
sary to present herself at court; as other\vise, both for 
her and me, there was nothing but utter ruin, The 
purses \vould soon cease to pay, and who knew what 
all would be the consequences? 
"On hearing that our n10ney would run short, I 
inquired no further into consequences; I shrugged my 
shoulders; I \vas silent, and she seemed to under- 
stand nle. 
" 'Ve now packed up, and got into our carriage, the 
box standing opposite us; in which, however, I could 
still see no syn1ptol11S of a palace. In this way \ve 
proceeded several stages. Post- money and drink- 
money were readily and richly paid frOI11 the pouches 
to the right and left, till at last we reached a moun- 
tainous district; anù no sooner had we alighted here 
than Iny fair one \valked forward, directing IDe to 
follow her \vith the box, She led nle by rather steep 
paths to a narrow plot of green ground, through \vhich 
a clear brook now gushed in little falls, now ran in 
quiet windings. She pointed to a little knoll, bade 
me set the box down there, then said, 'Fare\vell! 
Thou wilt easily finù the way back; remember me; 
I hope to see thee again.' 
"At this mon1ent I felt as if I could not leave her, 
She was just now in one of her fine days, or, if you 
will, her fine hours. Alone with so fair a being, on 
the greensward, among grass and flo\vers, girt in 
by rocks, waters munnuring round you, what heart 
could have reI11ained insensible! J caIne for\vard to 
seize her hand, to clasp her in IllY anns; hut she 
motioned llle back, threatening I11e, though still kindly 
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enough, with great danger if I did not instantly 
withdra \v. 
" 'Is there not any possibility,' exclain1ed I, 'of my 
staying ,vith thee, of thy keeping n1e Leside thee?' 
These ,vords I uttered with such rueful tones and 
gestures, that she seeI11ed touched by theIn, anù after 
SOI11e thought confessed to IT1e that a contilluance of 
our union \vas not entirely iU1possiLle, 'Vho happier 
than I! l\Iy Ï1nportunity, which increased every 
lllollleut, coulpelled her at last to COine out \vith her 
scheIne, and inform Ine, that if I, too, could resolve 
on beconlÍng as little as I had once seen her, I Inight 
still relnain \vith her, be ad n1Ïtted to her house, her 
kingùol11, her fan1Ïly. The proposal ,,,,-as not altogether 
to UlY Inind, yet at this mOl1lent I positively could 
not tear myself a\vay: so, having already for a good 
,vhile been accustolned to the Illarvellous, and Leillg 
at all tiules prone to bold enterprises, I closed \vith 
her offer, and said she Inight do 'with nle as she 
pleased, 
"I was thereupon directed to hold out the little 
finger of Iny right hand: she placed her o,vn against 
it; then, with her left hand, she quite softly pulled 
the ring fronl her finger, and let it run along n1Ïne. 
That instant I felt a violent twinge on Iny finger: the 
ring shrullk together, and tortured Ille horridly, I 
gave a loud cry, and caught round nle for nlY fair 
one; Lut she had disappearea, 'Vhat state of 111ind 
I ,vas in during this 11101uent, I find no ,vords to 
express: so I have nothing Illore to say hut that I 
very soon, in nlY l11Ìniature size, found lllyself 1eside 
nlY fair one in a ,vood of grass-stalks, The joy of 
llleetillg after this short yet nlost strange separation, 
or, if yon will, of this reunion ,vithout se}!al'atiüll, 
exceeds all conception, I fell on her neck: she 
replied to l1lY caresses, and the little pair was as 
happy as the the large oue, 
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"'\Vith some difficulty we now mounted a hill: 
I say difficulty, because the s,vard had become for 
us an almost impenetrable forest. Yet at length '\ve 
reached a bare space; and how surprised ,vas I at 
perceiving there a large, bolted mass, which, erelong, 
I could not but recognise for the box in the same 
state as when I had set it down. 
" 'Go up to it, my friend,' said she, 'and do but 
knock \vith the ring: thou shalt see wonders.' I 
went up accordingly; and no sooner had I rapped, 
than I did, in fact, witness the greatest wonder, Two 
wings came jutting out; and at the same tinle there 
fell, like scales and chips, various pieces this ,vay and 
that: while doors, windows, colonnades, and all that 
belongs to a complete palace, at once came into view. 
"If ever you have seen one of Röntgen's desks,- 
how, at one pull, a multitude of springs and latches 
get in motion, and writing-board and writing n1ate- 
rials, letter and n10ney compartments, all at once, or 
in quick succession, start for\vard, - JOu ,vill partly 
conceive how this palace unfolded itself, into which 
m'y sweet attendant now introduced me, In the large 
saloon I directly recognised the fireplace ,vhich I had 
formerly seen from above, and the chair in ,vhich she 
had then been sitting, And, on looking up, I actually 
fancied I could still see son1ething of the chink in the 
don1e, through which I had peeped in. I spare you 
the description of the rest: in a .word, all \vas spa- 
cious, splendid, and tasteful. Scarcely had I recovered 
froln IllY astonislllnent, ,vhen I heard afar off a sound 
of n1Ïlitary music, l\Iy better half sprang up, and 
with rapture announced to lne the approach of his 
1\1ajesty her father, \Ye stepped out to the thresh- 
old, and here beheld a n1agnitieent procession moving 
to,yarù us froln a considerable cleft in the rock, 
Soldiers, servants, officerB of state, and glitt.ering 
courtiers, foIlow'ed in order, At last you observed a 
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golden throng, and in the midst of it the king him- 
self, So soon as the \vhule procession had ùrawn up 
before the palace, the king, ,vith his nearest retinue, 
steppeù forward, His loving daughter hastened out 
to hirn, pulling me along with her. '\Ve threw our- 
sel ves at his feet: he raised me very graciously; and, 
on conling to stand before him, I perceived, that in 
this little \vorld I ,vas still the most considerable 
figure, 'Ve proceeùed together to the palace, where 
his 
Iajesty, in presence of his whole court, was pleased 
to \VelCOlue me with a ,yell-studied oration, in ,vhich 
he expressed his surprise at finding us here, acknowl- 
edged Ine as his son-in-Ia,v, and appointed the nuptial 
cerelnony to take place on the nlOITO'V. 
" .L\. cold sweat \vent over me as I heard hÜn speak 
of marriage; for I dre.aùed this even lllore than music, 
\vhich had, of old, appeareù to me the 11l0st hateful 
thing on earth. Your lnusic-nlakers, I used to say, 
enjoy at least the conceit of being in unison \vith each 
other, and working in concord; for when they have 
t\veaked and tuned long enough, grating our ears with 
all manner of screeches, they believe in their hearts 
that the ll1atter is now adjusted, and one instrulnent 
accurately suited to the other. The band-lnasier him- 
self is in this happy delusion; and so they set forth 
joyfully, though still tearing our nerves to pieces, In 
the lllarriage state, even this is not the case; for 
although it is but a duet, and you lllight think t\VO 
voices, or even two instrulllents, might in some degree 
be attuned to each other, yet this happens very seldon1: 
for \vhile the man gives out one tone, the \vife, directly 
takes a higher one, and the nlan again a higher; and 
so it rises from the chamber to the choral pitch, and 
farther and farther, till at last not even \vind-instru- 
rnellts can reach it. And no\v, as I loathe harlllon- 
ical lllusic, it cannot be surprising that disharIIlonical 
should be a thing 'which I cannot endure. 
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" Of all the festivities in which the day ,vas sl)ent, I 
shall and can not give an account; for I paid slnall 
heed to thelll, The slunptuous victuals, the generous 
wine, the royal arrlusernents, I could not relish, I kept 
thinking and considering "vhat I \vas to do, Here, 
ho\vevcr, there \vas but little to be considered. I de- 
tenuined, once for all, to take 111yself a way, and hide 
sOlne\vhere, Accordingly, I succeeded in reaching the 
chink of a stone, \vhere I intrenched and concealed lllY- 
self as well as Inight be. 1\ly first care after this ,vas 
to get the unhappy ring off IllY finger, - an enterprise, 
ho,vever, which ,vould by no Ineans prosper; for, on 
the contrary, I felt that every pull I gave, the Ineial 
gre\v straiter, and cranlpeù me with violent pains, 
\vhich again abated so .soon as I desisted fronl IHY 
purpose, 
" Early in the nlorning I awoke (for my little person 
had slept, and very soundly), and \vas just stepping out 
to look farther about me, when I felt a kind of rain 
conlÍng on. Through the grass, flowers, and leaves, 
there fell, as it were, sonlething like sand and grit in 
large quantities; but ,vhat was 111Y horror when the 
whole of it became alive, and an innurnerable host of 
ants rushed do\vn on n1e! No sooner did they observe 
111e than they nlade an attack on all sides; anù, though 
I defended myself stoutly and gallantly enough, they 
at last so hemmed me in, so uipped and pinched n1e, 
that I \vas glad to hear thelll calling to surrender, I 
surrendered instantly and \vholly, \vhereupon an ant of 
respectable stature approached llle ,vith courtesy, nay, 
with reverence, and even recollllnended itself to nlY 
good graces. I learned that the ants had no,v ùeconle 
allies of my father-in-la\v, and by hinl been called out 
in the present emergency, and cOlnn1Ïssioned to fetch 
TIle back, Here, then, ,vas little I in the hands of 
creatures still less, I had nothing for it but looking 
for\vard to the lllal'riage; nay, I lllust no,v thank 
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Heaven if my father-in-law were not ,vroth, if my fair 
one had not taken the sullens. 
"Let me skip over the whole train of cerenlonies: 
in a ,vord, we were \vedded. Gay ly and joyously as 
lnatters ,vent, there ,vere, nevertheless, solitary hours in 
,vhich you ,vere led astray into reflection; and now 
there happened to me sonlething which had never 
happened before, - ,vhat, and ho,v, you shall learn, 
"Everything about nle ,,-as completely adapted to 
lny present forIll and ,vants: the bottles and glasses 
were in a fit ratio to a little toper, - nay, if you \vill, 
better lneasure in proportion than with us. In my tiny 
palate the dainty tidbits tasted excellently; a kiss irOll1 
the little mouth of Iny spouse ,vas still the 11l0st charnl- 
ing thing in nature; and I will not deny that novelty 
nlade all these cirCulllstances highly agreeaLle, Un- 
happily, ho,vever, I ha<l not forgotten lny forn1er situa- 
tion, I felt within nle a scale of by-gone greatness, 
and it rendered me restless and cheerless, N ow, for 
the first time, did I understand what the philosophers 
nÜght nlean by their ideal, ,vhich they say so plagues 
the mind of Inan. I had an ideal of myself, and often 
in dreams I appeared as a giant, In short, Iny wife, 
my rillg, Iny dwarf figure, and so nlany other bonds 
and restrictions, made me utterly unhappy; so that I 
began to think seriously about obtaining lllY deliverance, 
"Being persuaùeù that the w'hole n1agic lay in the 
ring, I resolved Oll filing this asunder, :From the COUl't- 
jeweller, accordingly, I borrowed sonle files, By good 
luck I ,vas left-handed; as, indeed, throughout my 
whole life I had never done aught in the right-handed 
way. I stood. tightly to the work: it was not slllall; 
for the golden hoop, so thin as it appeared, had grown 
proportionately thicker in contracting from its fornler 
length. All vacant hours I privately applied to this 
task; and at last, the lllctal being nearly through, I 
was provident enough to step out of doors, This was 
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a wise measure; for all at once the golden hoop started 
sharply from lilY finger, and nlY frame shot aloft with 
such viulence that I actually fancied I should dash 
against the sky: and, at all events, I must have bolted 
through the don1e of our palace, - nay, pei'haps, in my 
ne,v a,vk,vardness, have destroyed this summer resi- 
dence altogether, 
"Here, then, was I standing again, - in truth) so 
much the larger, but also, as it seemed to me, so much 
the more stupid and helpless. On recovering from my 
stupefaction, I observed the royal strong-box lying 
near me, \vhich I found to be llloderately heavy, as I 
lifted it, and carried it do,yn the footpath to the next 
stage, where I directly ordered horses and set forth. 
By the road I soon made trial of the two side-pouches. 
Instead of money, which appeared to be run out, I 
fou nd a little key: it belonged to the strong-box, in 
which I got some moderate con1pensation. So long as 
this held out, I made use of the ca
Tiage: by and by I 
sold it, and proceeded by the diligence. The strong- 
box, too, I at length cast from n1e; having no hope of 
its ever filling again. And thus in the end, though 
after a considerable circuit, I again returned to the 
kitchen-hearth, to the landlady and the cook, where 
you were first introduced to me." 
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LENARDO was overwhelmed ,vith business, his writ- 
ing-uffice in the greatest activity; clerks and secretaries 
finding no llloineut's rest: \vhile Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich, strolling over field and llleadow, \vere entertaining 
each other \vith the 11lOSt pleasant conversation, 
,A.nd here, first of all, as necessarily happens between 
friends nleeting after SOlne separation, the question was 
started, Ho\v far they had altered in the interinl? 
Friedrich \vuulù have it that vVilhehn was exactly the 
saIne as before: to \Vilhehn, again, it seemed that his 
young friend, though no \vhit abated in Inil'th and dis- 
cursiveness, ,vas sOlllewhat Ulore staid in his 111 anneI'. 
" It \vore pity," interrupted Friedrich, "if the father of 
three children, the husband of an exelllplary matron, 
had not likewise gaiued a little in dignity of bearing," 
N O\V, also, ,it carne to light, that all the persons 
WhOlll we got acquainted \vith in the" Apprenticeship" 
\vere still living and well, - nay, better than before, 
being now in full and decisive activity; each, in his 
own \vay, associated \vith many fello\v-labourers, and 
striving toward the noblest aÍln. Of this, however, it 
is not for the 1>resent pernÜtted us to inlpart any more 
precise infornlation; as, in a little book like ours, 
reserve and secrecy may be no unseemly qualities. 
But whatever, in the course of this confidential con- 
versatioll, transpired respecting the society in which v.....e 
no\v are, as their lllore intÍInate relations, maxinls, and 
objects, by little and little, came to view, it is our duty 
and opportunity to disclose in this place. 
199 
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"The whinl of emigration," - such was tbe substance 
of Friedrich's talk on this matter, -" the whim of 
enligration may, in straitened and painful circunl- 
stances, very naturally lay hold of men: if particular 
cases chance to be favoured by a happy issue, this 
whÎ1n \vill, in the general n1Ïnd, rise to the rank of 
passion; as we have seen, as we still see, and, withal, 
cannot deny that we, in our time, have been befooled 
by such a delusion ourselves. 
"Enligration takes place in the treacherous hope of 
an improvement in our circunlstances, and it is too 
often counterbalanced by a su bsequent emigration; 
since, go \vhere you lllay, you still find yourself in a 
conditional ,vorld, and, if not constrained to a new 
elnigratiun, are yet inclined in secret to cherish such a 
desire, 
"vVe have, therefore, bound ourselves to renounce all 
en1Ïgration, and to devote ourselves to n1Ïgration, Here 
one does not turn his back on his native country for 
ever, but hopes, even after the greatest circuit, to arrive 
there again, richer, ,viser, cleverer, better, and ,vhatever 
else such a \vay of life can nlake him. Now, in so- 
ciety, all things are easier, more certain in their aCCOln- 
l'lishment, than to an individual; in 'wlúch sense, lilY 
friend, consider what thou shalt observe here: for what- 
ever thou Inayest see, all and every part of it is meant 
to forward a great, lllovable connection among active 
and sufficient men of all classes, 
"But as ,vhere lllen are, nlanners are too, I may 
explain thus ITluch of our constitution by way of pre- 
liminary: When two of our nunlber any\vhere hy 
accident meet, they conduct themselves toward each 
other according to their rank and fashion, according to 
custom of hanrlicraft or art, or by some other such 
Inode adapted to their 111utual relations, Three nleet- 
iug together are considered as a unity, \vhi('h governs 
itself; but, if a fourth join thenl, they installtly elect 
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the BOSD, one chief and three subjects. This Bond, 
ha-wever many 1110re combine with theIn, can still only 
be a single ne,vly elected person; for, in the great as 
in the sll1all scale, co-regents are found to be n1utually 
obstructive. 
"Thou ll1ayest observe that Lenardo unites, in this 
,yay, 11101'e than a hundred active and able n1en,- 
unites, en1ploys, calls home, sends forth; as to-ll10rrow, 
all important day \vith us, thou wilt perceive and under- 
stand, Thou ,yilt then see the Bond dissolved, the 
nlultitude divided into smaller societies, and the Bond 
111ultiplied: all the rest will at the same tinle become 
clear to thee. 
" But for the present I invite thee to a short bout of 
reading. Here, under the shadow of these \vhispering 
trees, by the side of this still-flo,ving \vater, let us 
peruse a story, this little paper \vhich Lenardo, from 
the rich treasures of his collection, has entrusted to 111e ; 
that so both of us may see thoroughly what a differ- 
ence there is between a nlad pilgrimage, such as Inany 
lead in the world, and a well-meditated, happily COIn- 
menced undertaking like ours, of which I shall at this 
time say no more in praise," 


The quaint, fitful, and most dainty story of "The 
Foolish Pilgrimess," with which our two friends now 
occupi.ed their morning, \ve feel ourselves constrained, not 
unreluctantly, by certain grave calculations, to reserve 
for some future and better season. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


LENARDO, having freed hin1self from business for an 
hour, took dinner \vith his friends; and at table he 
began to explain to them his family circumstances. 
His eldest sister \vas married. A rich brother-in-la'w, 
to the great satisfaction of the uncle, had undertaken 
the management of all the estates; \vith hin1 Valerina's 
husband was stoutly coöperating: they were labouring 
on the great scale, strengthening their enterprises by 
connection with distant countries and places. 
Here, like\vise, our oldest friends once more n1ake 
their appearance: Lothario, Werner, the abbé, are on 
their side proceeding in the highest diligence; while 
Jarno occupies himself \vith n1ining. A general insur- 
ance has been instituted: \ve discern a vast property 
in land; and on this depends the existence of a large 
wandering society, the individual members of \vhich, 
under the condition of the greatest possible usefulness, 
are recommended to all the 'world, are for\varded in 
every undertaking, and secured against all mischances: 
while they again, as scattered colonists, may be sup- 
posed to re-act on their 1110ther country ,vith favourable 
influences, 
Throughout all this we observe Lenardo recognised 
as the wandering Bond: in smaller and greater com- 
binations, he, for most part, is elected; on him is placed 
the nlost unrestricted confidence. 
So far had the disclosnre, partly fron1 Lenardo, partly 
from Friedrich, proceeded \vithout let, ,,-hen both of thenl 
202 
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on a sudden became silent; each seeDling to have scru- 
ples about communicating more, After a short pause, 
"Vilhelm addressed theIn, and cried, " What new secret 
again suddenly overshado\vs the friendliest explanation? 
Will you again leave me in the lurch?" 
" Not at all!" exclaimed Friedrich, "Do but hear 
me ! He has found the nut-bro\vn maid, and for her 
sake - " 
" Not for her sake," interrupted I.lenardo. 
"And just for her sake!" persisted Friedrich. " Do 
not deceive yourself: for her sake you are changing 
yourself into a la\vful vagabond; as some others of us, 
not, in truth, for the most praise,vorthy purposes, have, 
in times past, changed ourselves into la\vless vagrants," 
" Let ns go along calmly," said Lenardo: "our friend 
here must be made acquainted with the state of our 
affairs; but, in the first place, let him have a little 
touch of discipline for himself, You had found the 
nut-brown maid, but to me you refused the knowledge 
of her abode. For this I \vill not blame you, but what 
good did it do? To discover this secret I ,vas pas- 
sionately incited; and, not\vithstanding your sagacious 
caution, I at length caIne upon the right trace. You 
have seen the good maiden yourself: her circumstances 
you have accurately investigated, and yet you did not 
judge them rightly. It is only the loving who feels 
and discovers what the beloved wishes and wants: he 
can read it in her from her deepest heart, Let this at 
present suffice: for explanation we have no time left 
to-day. To-morrow I have the hottest press of business 
to front: next day we part, But for your information# 
con1posnre, and participating interest, accept this copy 
of a week from DlY journal: it is the best legacy which 
I can leave you. By reading it you ,vill not, indeed
 
becoDle wiser than you are and than I am; but let this 
for the present suffice, The nearest future, or a more 
remote one, will arrange and direct: that is to say, in 
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this case, as in so lllauy others, \ve know not ,vhat is 
to 1JeeUlne of US," 
13y \vay of dessert Lenardo received a packet" at the 
opening of \vhich he, \vith SOlne tokens of surprise, 
handed a letter to "\Vilhelrn, "vVhat secrets, \vhat 
speedy concerns, can sister Hersilia have with our 
friend? 'To be delivere<.l instantly an<.l opeueù IJri- 
vately, \vithont the presence of anyone, frieu<.l or 
stranger! ' Let us give him all possible convenience, 
Friedrich: let us ".
ith<.lra\v!" \Vilhelrn hastily broke 
open the sheet, an<.l read,- 


Hersilia to HTilhelm. 


Wherever this letter lllay reach you, IllY noble friend, 
to a certainty it \vill finll you in SOllle nook \vhere yuu 
are striving ill vain tù hi<.le froIH yourself. By nwkiug 
you acquain
e<.l \vith IllY t,\VO fair daInes, I have done you 
a sorry serVIce, 
But wherever you nlay he lurking, and doubtless it 
will seareh you out, nlY pron1Ïse is, that if, after read- 
ing this letter, you do not fortlnvith leap froIll your 
seat, aud, like a pious pilgrÎ1n, appear ill IllY presence 
,vithout delay, I Inust declare you to be the nlanliest 
of all IHen; that is to say, the one nlost cOlllpletely 
voi<.l of the finest property belonging to our sex: I 
mean curiosity, \vhich at this monlent is afflicting nle 
in its sharpest concentration. 
In one \vord, then, your casket has now got its key: 
this, ho\vever, none but you and I are to kno\v. Ho\v 
it came into n1Y hands let Dle llO\V tell you. 
Some days ago our luan of la\v gets <.lespatches fronl 
a distant tribunal; \v herein he \vas asked if, at sneh 
an<.l such a tinle, there had not been a boy pl'o\vling 
a10ut our neighbourhood \vho had IJlaye<.l all lllanner 
of tricks, and at length, in a rash enterprise, lost his 
jacket. 
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By the ,yay this brat 'was described, no dou bt re- 
Inained \vith us but he ,vas Fitz, - the gay comrade 
whom Felix talked so l1luch of, and so often wished 
back to play váth him. 
N o,v, for the present, those authorities request that 
said article of dress Dlay be sent to thenl if it is still 
in existence; as the boy, at last involved in judicial 
exanlÏ1iations, refers to it. Of this demand our la,vyer 
chances to Blake nlention: he sho,vs us the little frock 
before sending it off. 
Some good or evil spirit whispers me to grope the 
breastpocket: a little, angular, prickly something conles 
iut<? my hand; I, so timorous, ticklish, and startlish as 
I usually am, clinch D1Y hand, clinch it, hold nlY peace; 
and the jerkin is sent a\vay. Directly, of all feelings, 
the strangest seizes rne. At the first stolen glance I 
sa,v, I guessed, that it was the key of your little box. 
Aud no,v came ,vondrous scruples of conscience, and 
all sorts of nloral doubts. To discover, to give back 
my ,,"indfall, ,vas iInpossible; what haye those long- 
\vigged judges to do with it when it nlay be so useful 
to rny friend? And then, again, all manner of que
- 
tions about right and duty begin lifting up their voices; 
but I would not let thern outvote me. 
From this you perceive into 'what a situation my 
friendship for you has reduced me: a choice faculty 
develops itself all on a suùden for your sake; ,,-hat 
an occurrence! l\lay it not Le something nlore than 
friendship that so holds the balance of iny conscience? 
Bet,veen guilt and curiosity I anl ,vonderfully discom- 
posed; I have a hundred \vhinlS and stories about. 
what may follow : law and judgment \vill not be 
trifled \vith. Hersilia, the careless, and, as occasion 
served, capricious Hersilia, entangled in a criminal proc- 
ess; for this is the scope and tendency of it! And 
\vhat can I do but think of the friend for \vhose sake 
I suffer all this? I thought of you before, yet \vith 
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pauses; but no\v I think of you incessantly: now when 
my heart throbs, and I think of the eighth conln)and- 
ment, I must turn to you as to the saint who has caused 
this sin, and will also procure nle an absolution; thus 
the opening of the casket is the only thing that can 
compose Ine. l\ly curiosity is gro\ving stronger and 
doubly strong: come, and bring t.he casket \vith you. 
To \vhat judgment-seat it properly belongs we will 
make out between us: till then let it remain bet\veen 
us; no one nlust kno\v of it, be \vho he will. 
But no\v, in conclusion, look here, lilY friend. And 
tell me, \vhat say you to this picture of the riddle? 
Does it not relnind you of arro\vs \vith barbs? God 
help us! But the box nlust first stand unopened 
Letween you and me, and then, \vhen opened, tell us 
further \vhat \ve have to do. I wish there were noth- 
ing \vhatever in it; and \"ho kno\ys \vhat all I wish, 
and \vhat all I could tell? but do you look at this, and 
hasten so much the faster to get upon the road. 


Friedrich returned more gay and lively than he had 
gone. "Good ne\vs!" cried he: (( good luck! Lenardo 
has received SOlne pretty letters to facilitate the part- 
ing: cred.it more than sufficient; and thou, too, shalt 
haye thy share in it. Fortune herself surely kno\vs 
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not 'what she is about; for once in her tinle she has 
done wise, worthy fellows a favour." 
Hereupon he handed to his friend SOUle clipped 
fragrnents of lnaps, with directions \vhere they were 
to be produced, and changed for hard cash or bills, as 
he might choose. Wilhelm was obliged to accept 
thenl; though he kept assuring his corll panion, that for 
the present he had no need of such things. (C Then, 
others \vill need them!" cried Friedrich: "constrain 
not thy good feelings, and, wherever thou art, appear 
as a benefactor. But now corne along, let us have a 
look at this manuscript: it is long till llight; one tires 
of talking and listening, so I have begged sonle writ- 
ing for our entertainment. Every leaf in Lenardo's 
archives is penned in the spirit of the \vhole: in giving 
me this, he said, , Well, take it and read it: our friend 
will acquire more confidence in our society and Bond, 
the more good members he becomes acquainted with,'" 
The t,vo then retired to a cheerful spot; and Fried- 
rich read, enlivening with much natural energy and 
mirth, what he found set down for him. 


WHO CAN THE TRAITOR BE 1 


"No, no!" exclaimed he, violently and hastily rush- 
iug into the chanlber allotted hirn, and setting down 
his candle, -" no! it is impossible! But whither 
shall I turn 1 For the first time I think otherwise 
th:l.rl he: for the first time 1 feel, I wish, other\vise. 
o f(lther! couldst thou but be present invisibly, couldst 
thou but look through and through me, thou wouldst 
see that I am still the same, still thy true, obedient, 
affectionate son. Yet to say no! To contradict my 
father's dearest, long-cherished wish! Ho\v shall I 
disclose it? How shall I express it? No: I cannot 
marry Julia! While I speak of it, I shudder. And 
h oJ'V shall I appear before hirn, tell him this, him, the 
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good, kind father 1 He looks at 111e \vith astonish- 
lnent, \vithout speaking: the prudent, clear-sighted
 
gifted Ulan can find no words. \V oe is 111e! Ah! I 
know ,veIl to ,vhom I would confide this pain, this 
perplexity, \vho it is I ,vould choose for 111Y advocate. 
Before all others, thou, Lucinda! And I would first 
tell thee 110\" I love thee, how I give lllyself to thee, 
and pressingly entreat thee to speak for nle, and if 
thou canst luve nle again, if thou wilt be lnine, to 
speak for us Loth." 
To explain this short, pithy monologue will require 
SaIne details. 
Professor N. of N. had an only boy of singular 
beauty, WhOlll, till the child's eighth year, he had left 
entirely in charge of his wife. This excellent \VOlnall 
had directed the hours aud days of her son in living, 
learning, and all good behaviour. She died; and the 
father instantly felt, that to prosecute this parental 
tutelage ,vas ill1possible. In their lifetime, all had 
been harmony bet\yeen the parents: they had laboured 
for a C0111ll10ll ailll, had detern1Ìned ill concert ,vhat 
was next to be done; and the lllothel' had not wanted 
skill to execute \visely, by herself, \vhat the two had 
planned together. Double and treble was llO\V the 
widower's anxiety; seeing, as he could not 1ut daily 
see, that for the sons of professors, even in universities, 
it was only by a sort of 11liracle that a halJPY educa- 
tion could be expected. 
In this strait he applied to his friend, the Over- 
amtmann of R" with ,vholn he had already been treat- 
ing of plans for a closer alliance between their fanlilies. 
The Obcra1nl1J
ann gave hirn counsel and assistance: 
so the son ,vas estaLlisheJ in one of tho,:;e institutions 
which still flourish in Uel'luany, anù ,vhere charge is 
taken of the 'v hole lIlan, and Loùy, soul, and spirit are 
t.rained with all attent.ion, 
The son was thus l'l'uvided for: the father, however, 
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felt himself very lonely, robbed of his wife, shut out 
from the cheerful presence of the boy, whonl he had 
seen, without effort of his, gro'wing up in such desir- 
able culture. But here, again, the friendship of the 
Oberantf1nann served hÍ1n in good stead: the distance 
of their abodes vanished before his affection, his desire 
for movelnent, for diversion of thought. In this hos- 
pitable honle the \vido\ved nlan of letters found, in a 
fan1Ìly circle, motherless like his own, t\VO heautiful 
little daughters gro\ving up in diverse loveliness: a 
state of things \vhich lllore and Inore confinned the 
fathers in their purpose, in their hope, of one day 
seeing their fa milies united in the Inost joyful bonds, 
. They lived under the s\vay of a mild, good prince: 
the meritorious ObC1Y('lnl'tnclnll \vas certain of his post 
during life; and, in the appointnlent of a successor, 
his reconunendation \vas likely to go far. And now, 
according to the ,vise fan1Ïly arl'angelnent, sanctioned 
also by the lninister, LucidoI' ,vas to train himself for 
the Í1nportant office of his future father-in-la,v. This 
in consequence he did, frOin step to step. K othing 
""as neglected in communicating to hinl all sorts of 
kno,vledge, in developing in hÜn all sorts of activity, 
'which the state in any case requires, - practice in 
rigorous judicial law, and also in thé laxer sort, ,vhere 
prudence and address find their proper field; foresight 
for daily \vays and means; not excluding higher and 
more conlprehensive views, yet all tending toward 
practical life, and so as ,,
ith effect and certainty to 
Le enlployed in its concerns, 
'Vith such purposes had LucidoI' spent his school 
years: by his father and his patron he was no,"" 
warned to make ready for the university. In all 
departments he already sho\ved the fairest talents; 
and to nature he was further indebted for the singular 
happiness of inclining, out of love for his father, out of 
respect for l1Ìs friend, to turn his cRpabilities, first 
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from obedience, then frOlTI conviction, on that very 
object to \vhich he \vas directed. He \vas placed in a 
foreign university; and here, both by his own account 
in his letters, anù by the testimony of his teachers and 
overseers, he continued \valking in the path that led 
toward his appointed goal. It was only objected to 
hÜn, that in certain cases he had been too impetuously 
brave, The father shook his head at this: the Ober- 
a'mtntann nodded. "\Vho would not have been proud 
of such a son? 
It'1ean\vhilö the t\VO daughters, Julia and Lucinda, 
were \vaxing in stature and graces. Julia, the younger, 
waggish, lovely, unstable, highly entertaining; the other 
difficult to portray, for in her sincerity and purity she 
represented all that \ve prize 1110St in \VOlnal1, Visits 
\vere paid and repaid; and, in the professor's house, 
Julia founù the most inexhaustible anluselnent, 
Geography, \vhich he failed not to enliven by topog- 
raphy, belonged to his province; and no sooner did 
Julia cast her eyes on any of the volunles, of \vhich a 
\vhole series fronl ROIna-nn's \varehouse were standing 
there, than the cities, all and sundry, had to be IllUS- 
tered, judged, preferred, or rejected: all havens espe- 
cially obtained her favour; other to\vns, to acquire 
even a slight approval from her, must stand forth 
well supplied \vith steeples, donles, and lllinarets. 
Julia's father often left her for ,veeks to the care of 
his tried friend, She was actually advancing in knowl- 
edge of her science; and already the inhabited \vorld, 
in its Dlain features, in its chief points and places, 
stood before her ,vith some accuracy and distinctness. 
The garbs of foreign nations attracted her peculiar 
attention; and often when her foster-father asked her 
in jest, If among the lilany young, handsome nlen ,vho 
were passing to and fro before her \vÎndo\v, there \vas 
not SOlne one or other whonl she liked? she 'would 
ans\ver, " Yes, indeed! if he do but look oùd enough." 
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And, as our young students are seldom behindhand in 
this particular, she had often occasion to take notice of 
individuals among them; they brought to her n1ind 
the costume of foreign nations: ho.wever, she declared 
in the end, that, if she was to besto\v her undivided 
attention on anyone, he must be at least a Greek, 
equipped in the cOlnplete fashion of his country; on 
which account, also, she longed to be at some Leipzig 
fair, where, as she understood, such persons ,vere to be 
seen 'walking the streets. 
After his dry and often irksome labours, our teacher 
had no\v no happier mOlnents than those he spent 
in mirthfully instructing her; triumphing ,vithal, in 
secret, that a being so attractive, ever entertaining, 
ever entertained, was in the end to be bis own daugh- 
ter. For the rest, the t\VO fathers bad mutually 
agreed, that no hint of their purpose should be com- 
municated to the girls: from Lucidor, also, it was kept 
secret. 
Thus had years passed away, as, indeed, they very 
lightly pass: LucidoI' presented himself completed, 
having stood all trials to the joy, even of the superior 
overseers, who wished nothing more heartily than 
being able, ,vith a good conscience, to fulfil the hopes 
of old, "rorthy, favoured, and deserving servants. 
And so the business had at length by quiet, regular 
steps come so far, that Lucidor, after having demeaned 
himself in subordinate stations to universal satisfaction, 
was now to be placed in a very advantageous post, 
suitable to his wishes and merits, and lying just mid- 
way between the university and the Oberamtmann- 
ship. 
The father no-w spoke \vith his son about Julia, of 
whom he had hitherto only hinted, as about his bride 
and \vife, without any doubt or condition; congratulat- 
ing him on the happiness of having appropriated such 
a jewel to himself, The professor saw ill fancy his 
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daughter-in-law again from tiIne to time in his house, 
occupied with charts, plans, and views of cities: the 
son recalled to n1Índ the gay and nlost lovely creature, 
who, in tÍ1nes of childhood, had, by her rogueries as 
by her kindliness, always delighted hinl, LucidoI' ,vas 
no\v to ride over to the Oùcrarnt1nann's, to take a 
closer vie,v of the full-gro\vn fail' one, and, for a few 
weeks, to surrender hÜnself to the haLitudes and fa- 
nlilial'ity of her household, If the young people, as 
,vas to Le hoped, should speedily agree, the professor 
was fOl'tlnvith to appear, that so a soleulll Letrotlnnent 
might for ever seeure the anti
ipated hapIÜuess. 
LucidoI' arrives, is received \vith the frienllliest 
weleollle: a chalnher is allotted hÏ1n; he arranges 
hiIllse1f there, aud appears. l\.ud no\\- he finds, besides 
the nlelllLers of the fall1Ïly already kuo,vn to us, a 
gro,vn-up son, - lnisbred certainly, yet shre,,,d and 
good-natured; so that, if you like to take hÍIn as the 
jesting counsellor of the p
rty, he fitted not ill ,vitlí 
the rest. There belonged, lnoreover, to the house a 
very old, but healthy and gay-hearted, nlan, quiet, wise, 
discreet; cOlllpleting his life, as it ,vere, and here and 
there requiring a little help, Directly after LucidoI', 
too, there had arrived another stranger, no longer 
young, of an inlpl'e
sive aspect, dignified, thoroughly 
,yell-bred, and, by his acquaintance .with the most 
distant quarters of the ,vorld, extremely entertaining. 
He ,vas called Antoni, 
Julia received her announced bridegroom in fit order, 
yet \vith all excess rather than a defect of frankness: 
Lucinda, on the other hand, did the honours of the 
house: as her sister did those of herself. So passed 
the day, peculiarly agreea }le to all, only to Lucido]' 
not: he, at all tin1e
 silent, had been forced, that he 
might avoid sinking (hunb entirely, to eU1ploy hÎ1nself 
ill asking questions; and in this attitude no one appears 
to ad van tage. 
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Throughout he had been absent-ll1inded; for at the 
first glance he haù felt, not a version or repugnance, 
yet estrangenlent, to\vard Julia: Lucinda, on the con- 
trary, attracted hinl; so that he trelnbled every tÏ1ne 
she looked at hÍ1n ,yith her full, pure, peaceful eyes, 
Thus hard bested, he reached his chalnber the first 
night, and gave vent to his heart in that soliloquy 
with ,vhich \ve began. But to explain this sufficiently, 
to sho,v ho\v the violence of such au elnphatic speech 
agrees ,vith \vhat \ve know of hitn already, another 
little statenlent 'v ill be necessary. 
Lucidor \vas of a deep character, and for nlost part 
had sOlllething else in his nlÍnd than ,vhat the present 
scene required: hence talk and social conversation 
would never prosper rightly with hÌ1n; he felt this, 
and \vas ,vont to continue silent, except \vhen the 
topic happened to be particular, on SOlIle departluent 
which he had cOlllpletely stuLlied and of \vhich, \vhat- 
ever he needed ,vas at all tinles read. Besides this, in 
his early years at school, and later at the university, 
he had been deceived in friends, and had wasted the 
effusions of his heart unhappily: hence every COll1ll1uni- 
cation of his feelings seellwd to hill1 a doubtful step, 
and dou hting destroys all such comll1unication. \Vith 
his father he used to speak only in unison: therefore 
his full heart poured itself out in ll1onologues, as soon 
as he \vas hy hÌ111self. 
Next ll10rning he had SUlIll110ned up his resolution; 
and yet he ahnost lost heart and cOlnposnre again, 
.when Julia 111et hilll \vith still ll10re friendliness, gayety, 
and frankness than ever. She had much to ask,-- 
about his journey by land and journeys 1y \vater; 
ho\v, when a student, ,vith his knapsack on his back, 
he had roaIned. and CIÜll ùed through Svdtzerland,- 
nay, crossed the .L-\lps theulselves. And no,v of those 
fair islands on the great Southern Lake she had nluch 
.to say,: and then back\vards, the Rhine HUlst be aCCOIn' 
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pånied frolll his prÌ1nary origin; at first, through ll10St 
undelicious regions, and so do\vn,vards through 111any 
an alternation, till at length, bet\veen J\lainz anù 
Coùlenz, you find it still \vorth ,,-hile respectfully to 
disll1Íss the old River fronl his last confinenlent, into 
the \vide \yorld, into the sea. 
Lucidor, in the course of this recital, felt llluch 
lightened in heart; he narrated \villiugly and ,veIl: 
so that Julia at last exclainled in rapture, "It is thus 
that our other self should be!" At \vhich phrase 
LucidoI' aga.in felt startled and frightened, thinking he 
saw in it an allusion to their future pilgrimage in COln- 
Ulon through life. 
Frolll his narrative duty, !lo'wever, he ,vas soon re- 
lieved; for the stranger, Antoui, very speedily over- 
shado\ved all mountain strealTIS, and roeky banks, and 
rivers, ,vhether hell1med in or left at liberty. Under 
his guidance you no\v went for\vard to Genoa; Livorno 
lay at no great distance; \vhatever ,vas ll10St interest- 
ing in the country you took ,vith you as fair spoil; 
Naples, too, \vas a place you should see ùefore you 
died; and then, in truth, renlained Constautinople, 
which also \vas by no n1eans to be neglected. Antoni's 
descriptions of the \vide world carried the inlagination 
of every hearer along ,vith him, though Antoni him- 
self introduced little fire into the subject, Julia, quite 
enraptured, was still llo\vise satisfied.: she longed for 
Alexa.ndria, Cairo, and, above all, for the pyranlids; 
of ",-hich, by the lessons of her intended father-in-law, 
she had gained son1e moderate kno\vledge. 
Lucidor, next night (he had scarcely shut his door, 
the candle he had not put down), exclaÎlned, "Now, 
bethink thee, then: it is gro\ving serious! Thou hast 
studied and ll1editated many serious things: \vhat 
avails t.hy la,v-Iearnillg if thon canst not act like a 
UlaD of la,v? 'Yîew thyself as a delegate, forget thy 
OTvn feelings, and do \vhat it \vould 1ehoove thee to 
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do for another. It thickens and closes round me 
horribly! The stranger is plainly come for the sake 
of Lucinda; she sho\vs him the fairest, noblest social 
and hospitable attentions: that little fool \yould run 
through the world \vith anyone for anything or noth- 
ing, Besides, she is a \vag: her interest in cities and 
countries is a fårce, by which she keeps us in silence. 
But \vhy do I look at the affair so perplexedly, so 
narro\vly ? Is not the Obe1'amtmann hiDlself the Dl0st 
judicious, the clearest, the kindest Inediator? Th ou 
wilt tell him how thou feelest and thinkest; and he 
,viII think with thee, if not like\vise feel. 'Vith thy 
father he has all influence. And is not the one as 
well as the other his daughter? 'Vhat \vould this 
Antoni the traveller ,vith Lucinda, \yho is born for 
home, to be happy and to make happy? Let the 
wavering quicksilver fasten itself to the Wandering 
Jew: that will be a right match." 
Next Inorning LucidoI' came do\vn \vith the firDl 
purpose of speaking with the father, and ,vaiting on 
hÜn expressly to that end, at the hour when he kue\v 
him to be disengaged. Ho\v great was his vexation, 
his perplexity, on learning that the Oberamtmann had 
been called a\vay on business, and ,,-as not expected 
till the day after the mOl'fO\V! Julia, on this occasion, 
seemed to be expressly in her travelling-fit; she kept 
by the world \vanderer, and, with SODle sportive hits 
at domestic economy, gave up Lucidor to Lucinda. 
If our friend, viewing this noble maiden from a certain 
distance, and under one general impression, had already, 
with his \vhole heart, loved her, he failed not no\v in 
this nearest nearness to discover \vith double and treùle 
vividness in detail all that had before as a whole at- 
tracted him. 
The good old friend of the falnily now brought 
himself for\vard in place of the ahsent father: he, too, 
had lived, bad loved, anù ,vas 110\V, after lllany hard 
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buffetings and bruises of life, resting at last, refreshed 
and cheerful, beside the friend of his youth. He en- 
Ii vened the conversation, and especially expatiated on 
perplexities in choice of ,vives; relating several reillark- 
able exaluples of explanations, both in tinle and too late. 
Lucinda appeared in all her splendour. She admitted, 
that accident in all departInents of life, and so like- 
,vise in the business of lnarriage, often pruduced the 
best result; yet that it ,vas finer and prouder ,vhe.n 
one could say he owed his happiness to himself, to the 
silent, cahll conviction of his heart, to a noble purpose 
and a quick detern1Ïnation. Tears stood in Lucidor's 
eyes as he applauded this sentirnent: directly afterward 
the t\VO ladies ,vent out. The old president liked well 
to deal in illustrative histories; and so the conversation 
expanded itself into details of pleasant instances, which, 
however, touched our hero so closely that none but a 
youth of as delicate lnanners as his could have refrained 
frOlll breaking out 'with his secret. He did break out 
so soon as he ,vas by hinlself, 
" I have constrained lllyself!" exclaÍlned he: "\vith 
such perplexities I ,vill nut vex lIlY good father; I 
have forborne to speak, for I see in this \vorthy old 
man the substitute of both faihers. To hinl \vill I 
speak, to hÏ1n disclose the whole: he 'will surely bring 
it about; he has already ahuost spoken ,vhat 1 wish. 
Will he censure in the individual case \vhat he praises 
in general? To-nlOlTO\V I visit him: I IllUst give vent 
to this oppression," 
At breakfast the old luan was not present: last 
night he had spoken, it appeared, too much, had sat 
too long, and likewise drunk a drop or t\\TO of wine 
beyond his custOlll, Th-1uch ,vas said in his praise: 
many anecdotes 'were related, and precÜ;ely uf such 
sayings and doings as brought Lucidor to despair for 
not having fortlnvith applied tù hjm. This unpleasant 
feeling was but aggravated when he learned, that, in 
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Buch attacks of disorder, the goocl old man ,vould often 
not Inake his re-appeal'ance for a w'eek, 

"or social converse a country residence has n1any 
ad vantages, especially 'when the o\vners of it have, for 
a course of years, been induced, as thinking and feeling 
persons, to improve the natural capabilities of their 
environs. Such had been the good fortune of this 
spot. The Obcramtmann, at first un\vedded, then in 
a long, happy marriage, hiulself a lnan of fortune, 
and occupying a lucrative post, had, according to his 
own judgment and perception, according to the taste 
of his wife, - nay, at last according to the wishes and 
\vhims of his children, -laid out and forwarded ll1any 
larger and smaller decorations; which, by degrees, be- 
ing skilfully connected with plantations and paths, 
afforded to the promenader a very beautiful, continually 
varying, characteristic series of scenes. A })ilgrÏ1nage 
through these our young hosts no\v proposed to their 
guest; as in general we take pleasure in showing 
our in1provements to a stranger, that so \vhat has 
become habitual in our eyes n1ay appear ",-ith the 
charm of novelty in his, and leave with him, in per- 
manent relnembrance, its first favoural)le inlpression, 
The nearest, as \vell as the n10st distant, part of the 
grounds \vas peculiarly appropriate for modest decora- 
tions, and altogether rural individualities, Fertile hills 
alternated with well-\vatered nleado\vs, so that the 
whole was visible fron1 till1e to tin1e ,vithout being fiat; 
and, if the land seen1ed chiefly devoted to purposes of 
utility, the graceful, the attractive, was by no n1eans 
ex cl uded, 
To the dwelling and office houses were united vari- 
ous gardens, orchards, and green spaces; out of which 
you imperceptibly passed into a little \vood ,vith a 
broad, clear carriage-road, winding up and do\vn 
through the n1idst of it, Here, in a central spot, on 
the Inost considerable elevation, there had been a hall 
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èrected, with side-chambers entering from it. On 
cOllling through the nlain door you saw, in a large 
mirror, the n10st favourable prospect which the coun- 
try afforded, and \vere sure to turn round that instant, 
to recover yourself on the reality from the effect of this 
its unexpected Ílnage; for the al)proach .was artfully 
enough contrived, and all that could excite surprise 
,vas carefully hid till the last lllOlllent, Noone 
entered but felt pleasurably tenlpted to turn froIll the 
mirror to nature, and from nature to the mirror, 
Once in Illotion in this fairest, brightest, longest day, 
our party nlade a spiritual campaign of it, over and 
through the 'whole. Here the daughters pointed out 
the evening-seat of their good III other, ,,,,here a stately 
box-tree had kept clear space all round it. A l
ttle 
farther on Lucinda's place of n10rning prayer \vas half- 
roguishly exhibited by Julia, close to a little brook, 
bet'ween poplars and alders, ,vith meadows sloping 
do,vn from it, and fields stretching uIHvards. It 'was 
inùescribably pretty. You thought you had seen such 
a spot every\vhere, but nowhere so ÍInpressive anù so 
perfect in its sinlplicity. In return for this the young 
nlaster, also half against Julia's will, pointed out the 
tiny groves, and child's gardens which, clo
e by a snug- 
lying mill, .were now scarcely discernible: they dated 
from a tinle when J u1ia, perhaps in her tellth year, 
had taken it into her head to becoll1e a n1Ílleress; in- 
tending, after the decease of the two old occupants, to 
assume the Illanagelnent herself, and choose some brave 
mill man for her husband, 
"That \vas at a tinIe," cried Julia, "\vhen I knew 
nothing of to\vns lying on rivers, or even on the sea,- 
nothing of Genoa, of NavIes, and the like. Your 
worthy father, LucidoI', has converted me: of late I 
come seldom hither," She sat down with a roguish 
air, and on a little bench, that was now scarcely large 
8!J0Ugh for her, under an elder-Lough, which had bent 
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deeply to,vard the ground. "Fie on this co,vering!" 
cried she, then_ started up, and ran off ,vith her gay 
brother. 
The remaining pair kept up a rational conversation, 
and in these cases reason approaches close to the 
borders of feeling, 'Vandering over changeful, simple, 
natural objects, to contemplate at leisure how cunning, 
scheming man contrives to gain SOI11e profit from 
thern; how his perception of ,vhat is laid before hinl, 
combining with the feeling of his wants, does ,vonders, 
first in rendering the ,vorld inha bita hIe, then in peopling 
it, and at last in over-peopling it, - all this could here 
be talked of in detail. Lucinda gave account of every- 
thing; and, modest as she was, she could not hide that 
these pleasant and convenient combinations of distant 
parts by roads had been her ,york, under the proposal, 
direction, or favour of her revered mother. 
But, as the longest day at last bends down to even- 
ing, our party were at last forced to think of returning: 
and, \vhile devising some pleasant circuit, the n1erry 
brother proposed that they should take the short road; 
though it conlnlanded no fine prospects, and was even 
in SOIne places nlore difficult to get over. "For," cried 
he, " you have preached all day about your decorations 
and reparations, and how you have in1proved and beau- 
tified the scene for pictorial eyes and feeling hearts: 
let me, also, have my turn." 
Accordingly, they no,v set forth over ploughed 
grounds, by coarse paths, nay, sometimes picking their 
way by stepping-stones in boggy places; till at last 
they perceived, at some distance, a pile of lllachinery 
to\vering up in manifold conlbination. 1\101'e closely 
examined, it turned out to be a large apparatus for 
sport and games, arranged, not \vithout juùgrnent, and 
in a certain popular spirit, Here, fixed at suitable 
distances, stood a large s,ving-,vheel, on ,vhich the 
ascending and the descending riders n1Ïght still sit 
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horizontally and at their ease; other seesa\vs, swing- 
ropes, leapiug-poles, Lo\vliug and ninepins courses, and 
whatever can be fancied for variedly and equally 
elnploying and diverting a cro\vd of people gathered on 
a large common. " This," cried he," is my invention, 
my decoration! And though my father found the 
llloney, and a shre\vd fellow the brain necessary for it, 
yet ,vithout me, whonl you often call a person of no 
judgment, money and brain ,vould not have corne 
together." 
In tIlls cheerful nlood the whole four reached home 
by sunset. Antoni also joined them; but the little 
Julia, not yet satisfied \vith this unresting travel, 
ordered her coach, and set forth on a visit to a lady of 
her friends, in utter despair at nut having seen her for 
t\VO days. The party left behind began to feel embar- 
rassed before they 'were a 'v are : it ,vas even mentioned 
in words that the father's absence distressed them. 
The conversation \vas about to stagnate, when all at 
once the madcap sprang froin Ills seat, and in a few 
moments returned 'with a book, proposing to read to 
the cOlnpany. Lucinda forbore not to inquire how 
this notion had occurred to hÍlll, now for the first time 
in a t,velveUlollth. "Everything occurs to me," said 
he, "at the proper season: this is more than you can 
say for yourself." He read thenl a series of genuine 
antique tales, such as lead nlan away fronl hiInself, 
flattering his wishes, and nlaking him forget all those 
restrictions bet,veen \vhich, even in the happiest mo- 
ments, \ve are still hennned in. 
"What shall I do no'v?" cried Lucidor, \vhen at 
last he sa\v hÍInself alone, "The hour presses on: in 
Antoni I have no trust; he is an utter stranger; I 
kno,v not \vho he is, ho\v he COllies to be here, nor 
,vhat he \vants: Lucinda seems to be his object; and, 
if so, \vhat can I expect of hinl? Nothing relnains for 
111e hut applying to l.ucinrla herself: she nlust kno,v of 
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it, she before all others. This was my first fee
jDg: 
\vhy do \ve stray into side-paths and suLterfuges? My 
first thought shall be my last, and I hope to reach 
. " 
my aIn}, 
On Saturday morning Lucidor, dressed at an early 
hour, \vas \valking to and fro in his chanlber, thinking 
and couuing over his projected address to Lucinda, 
when he heard a sort of jest-ful contention before his 
door; and the door itself directly after\vard went up. 
The nlad youuker was shoving in a boy before him 
\vith coffee and baked \vare for the guest: he himself 
carried cold meats and wine. ,,(}o thou foremost," 
cried the younker, " for the guest lnust be first served: 
I am used to serve lTIyself. J\1:y friend, to-day I am 
entering s0111e\vhat early and tunnIltuously: but let ue 
take our breakfast in pence; then 'we shall see what ie 
to be done, for of our company there is nothing to be 
hOI)ed. The little ODe is not yet back froin her friend: 
they t\VO have to pour out their hearts together every 
fortnight, otherwise the poor, dear hearts \vould burst. 
On Saturdays I.Jucinda is good for nothing: she balances 
her household accounts for nlY father; she would have 
had me taking share in the concern, but Heaven for- 
bid! vVllen I know the price of anythiug, no morsel 
of it can I relish, Guests are expected to-morrow; 
the old Ilian has not yet got refitted: Antoni is gone to 
hunt; we \vill do the san1e." 
Guns, pouches, and dogs were ready as our pair 
stepped do\vn into the court; and 110'V they set forth 
over field and hill, shoot.ing at best a leveret or so, and 
perhaps here anù there a poor, indifferent, undeserving 
bird, 1Iean\vhile they kept talking of c10lnestic affairs, 
of the household, and cOInpany at present assembled 
in it, Antoni \vas 11leutioned, and LucidoI' failed not 
to inquire Inore narrowly about hinl, The gay younker, 
\vith some self-colnplaisance, asserted, that strange as 
the Dlan \vas, and lnnch Inystery as he made about 
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himself, he, the gay younker, had already seen through 
hirn and through hÜn. "Without doubt," continued 
he, "Antoni is the son of a rich rnercantile family, 
\vhose large partnership concern fell to ruin at t.he 
very t.ime when he, in the full vigour of youth, was 
preparing to take a cheerful and active hand in their 
great undertakings, an\l, withal, to share in their abun- 
daut profits. Dashed do\vn from the su flllnit of his 
hopes, he gathered himself together, and undertook to 
perfonll for 
trangers ,,,,hat he ,vas no longer in a case 
to perfofll1 for his relatives. And so he travelled 
through the \vorld, becaIlle thoroughly acquainted ,vith 
it and its lllutual traffickings; ill the nlean,vhile not 
forgetting his own advantage, Un,vearied diligence and 
tried fidelity obtained and secured for hin1 unbounded 
confiùence froln many. Thus ill all places he acquired 
connections and friends: nay, it is easy to see that his 
fortune is as \videly scattered abroad as his acquaint- 
ance; and, accordingly, his presence is from tÎllle to 
tirne required in all quarters of the world," 
These things the n1erry younker told in a more 
circunlstantial and sirnple style, introducing nlany 
farcical observations, as if he llleant to spin out his 
story to full length. 
" How long, for instance," cried he, " has this Antoni 
been connected ,vith my father 1 They think I see 
nothing because I trouble myself about nothing; but 
for this very reason I see it better, as I take no interest 
in it, To my father he has entrusted large SUlns, 'who, 
again, has deposited them securely and to advantage. 
I t ,vas but last night thàt he gave our old dietetic 
friend a casket of je\vels; a finer, sinlpler, costlier piece 
of \vare I never cast my eyes on: though I saw 
this only with a single glance, for they make a secret 
of it. 1\1ost probaLly it is to be cOllsigued to the 
bride for her pleasure, satisfaction, anù future security. 
Antoni has set his heart on Lucinda! Yet, when I 
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see them together, I cannot think it a well-assorted 
match. The hop-skip would have suited him better: 
I believe, too, she would take him sooner than the 
elder would. :1fany a tilne I see her looking over to 
the old curnludgeon, so gay and sympathetic, as if she 
could find in her heart to spring into the coach with 
him, and fly off at full gallop." Lucidor collected 
himself; he knew not what to answer; all that he 
heard obtained his internal approbation. The younker 
proceeded, "All along the girl has had a perverted 
liking for old people: I believe, of a truth, she would 
have skipped a way and wedded your father as briskly 
as she would his son." . 
Lucidor followed his companion over stock and 
stone, as it pleased the gay youth to lead him: both 
forgot the chase, 'which, at any rate, could not be 
productive. They called at a farmhouse, ,vhere, being 
huspitably received, the one friend entertained hilnself 
with eating, drinking, and tattling; the other again 
plunged into meditations and projects for turning this 
ne,v discovery to his o,vn profit. 
From all these narrations and disclosures Lucidor 
had acquired so much confidence in Antoni, that, 
immediately on their return, he asked for him, and 
hastened into the garden where he was said to be. In 
vain! No soul was to be seen anywhere. At last he 
entered the door of the great hall: and strange enough 
the setting sun, reflected from the lllirror, so dazzled 
him that he could not recognise the t,vo persons ,vho 
were sitting on the sofa; though he saw distinctly that 
it ,vas a lady and a man, which latter was that instant 
warmly kissing the hand of his companion. IIow 
great, accordingly, was Lucidor's astonishment when, 
on recovering his clearness of vision, he beheld Antoni 
sitting by Lucinda. He was like to sink through the 
ground; he stood, however, as if rooted to the spot, till 
Lucinda, in the kindest, most unembarrassed manner, 
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shifted a little to a siùe, and invited hin1 to take a seat 
on her right hanù. Unconsciously he obeyed her; 
and ,vhile she addressed him, inquiring after his pres- 
ent day's histf\l'Y, asking pardon for her absence on 
dOlnestic ellgagenlents, he could scarcely hear her voice, 
Antoni rose, and took his leave: Lucinda, resting her- 
self from her toil as the otl:ters \yere doing, invited 
LucidoI' to a short stroll. Walking by her side he was 
silent and embarrassed: she, too, seeIlled ill at ease; 
and, had' he been in the slightest degree self-collected, 
her deep-drawn 1n'eathing lllust have disclosed to hÜn 
that she had heartfelt sighs to suppress. She at last 
took her leave as they approached the house: he, 
on the other hand, turned round at first slowly, then at 
a violent pace, to the open country. The park ,vas 
too narro\v for hinl: he hastened through the fields, 
listening only to the voice of his heart, and without 
eyes for the beauties of tilis loveliest evening. When 
he found hinlself alone, and his feelings ,vere relieving 
their violence in a shower of tears, he exclainled : 
" 
\lready in my life, but never ,vith such fierceness, 
have I felt the agony \vhich no,v makes Ille altogether 
wretched, - to see the long-wished-for happiness at 
length reach me, hand in hand and arnl in arIll 
unite ,,-ith me, and at the same mOIllent announce 
its eternal departure! I was sitting by her, I was 
,valking by her, her fluttering garnlent touched me; 
and I have lost her! Reckon it not over, torture not 
thy heart with it, be silent and deterIlline I" 
He laid a prohibition on his lips: he held his peace, 
and planned and meditated; stepping over field and 
meado,v and bush, not al,vays by the SIlloothest paths, 
Late at night, on returning to hi.s chamber, he gave 
voice to his thoughts for a n1oDlent, and cried, "To- 
morrow Illorning I am gone: another such day I will 
not front." 
And so, without undressing, he threw himself on 
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the bed, Happy, healthy season of youth 
 He was 
already asleep: the fatiguing motion of the day had 
earned for him the s"veetest rest. Out of bright 11101'11- 
ing dreams, ho-wever, the earliest sun awoke hÜn: this 
was the longest day in the year, and for him it threat- 
ened to be too long. If the grace of the peaceful 
evening star had passed over him unnoticed, he felt 
the awakening beauty of the morning only to despair. 
The world was lying here as glorious as ever; to his 
eyes it was still so, but his soul contradicted it: 
all this belonged to him no longer; he had lost 
Lucinda. 
His travelling-bag was soon packed; this he ,vas to 
lea ve behind him; he left no letter with it: a verbal 
message in excuse of absence from din11er, perhaps also 
frolu supper, might be left with the groom, \VhOnl, at 
any rate, he must awaken, The groom, however, ,vas 
a\vake already: LucidoI' found him in the yard, \valk- 
iug \vith large strides before the stable door. "Y ou do 
not lneau to ride?" cried the usually good-natured 
IliaD, ,vith a tone of some spleen. "To you I nlay say 
it., but young master is growing worse and worse. 
There "vas he driving about far and near yesterday: 
you 1l1ight ha ve thought he would thank God for 
a Sunday to rest in. And see if he does not conle this 
lllorning before daybreak, rummages about in the 
stable, and, ,vhile I am getting up, saddles and bridles 
your hor3e, flings hÌ1nself on it, and cries, 'Do but con- 
sider the gouù ,vOI'k I tun doing! This beast keeps 
jogging on at a staid, jurÜÌical trot: I must see and 
rOUSG hÏ1n into a Slnart life-gallop.' He said sOlnething 
just so, and other strange speeches besides," 
Lucidor ,vas doubly and trebly vexed: he liked the 
horse, as correspouùing to his o\vn character, his O\Vll 
Inoùe of ]ife; it grieved him to figuro his good, sensible 
beast in the hands of a Inaùcap, I-lis plan, too, was 
overturned, - his purpose of flying to a college friend 
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with whom he had lived in cheerful, cordial union, and 
in this crisis seeking refuge beside hin!. His old confi- 
dence had been a\vakened, the intervening Iniles \vere 
not counted: he had fancied himself already at the 
side of his true-hearted and judicious friend, finding 
counsel and assuagement fronl his words and looks. 
This 1>rospect \vas no\v cut off, yet not entirely, if 
he could venture with the fresh, pedestrian limbs 
\vhich still stood at his conlnland to set forth to\vard 
the goal. 
First of all, accordingly, he struck through the 
park; Il1aking for the open country, and the road 
\vhich ,vas to lead hÍ1n to his friend. Of his direction 
he \vas not quite certain, when, looking to the left, his 
eye fell upon the hermitage, which had hitherto been 
kept secret from him, - a strange edifice, rising \vith 
grotesque joinery through bush and tree; and here, to 
his extreme astonishment, he observed the good old 
luan, who for some days had been considered sick, 
standing in the gallery under the Chinese roof, and 
looking blithely through the soft morning, The friend- 
liest salutation, the 11l0st pressing entreaties to COlne 
up, Lucidor resisted \vith excuses and gestures of haste. 
Nothing but sYlnpathy ,vith the good old nlan, who, 
hastening do\vn \vith infirnl step, seemed eyery Illonlent 
in Llallger of falling to the bottoIn, could induce hÍ1n to 
turn thither, and then suffer hÍ1nself to be conducted 
up. \Yith surprise he entered the pretty little hall; 
it had only three \vindows, turned toward the park, - a 
Blost graceful prospect: the uther sides were decorated, 
or, rather, covered \vith hundreds of portraits, cop1>er- 
v 1ate or painted, \vhich .were fixed in a certain order 
to the \van, and separated 1y culuured burders and 
interstices. 
" I favour you, my friend, more than I do everyone: 
this is the sanctuary in \vhich I l)eac
fully s1>end illY 
last days. Here I recover IHyself frolli all the lllÍstakes 
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,vhich society teillpts me to cOllunit: here IllY dietetic 
errors are Gorrected, aud nlY old being is again restored 
to equilibrium," 
Lueidor looked over the place; and, being ,veIl .. 
ad 
in history, he easily observed that an historica"J liaste 
had presided in its arrangeinellt. 
"Above, there, in the frieze," said the old virtuoso, 
" you ,vill find the llailles of distinguished nlen in the 
pl'iInitive ages; then those of later antiquity; yet still 
only their naInes, for ho,v they looked ,vould now be 
difficult to discover. But here, in the main field, 
conies lIlY o,vn life into play: he.re are the men whose 
nanlCS I used to hear lllelltioned in Iny boyhood. For 
SOI11e fifty years or so the name of a distinguished 11lan 
continues in the renlenlbrance of the people: then it 
vanishes, or becomes fabulous. Though of Genllan 
parentage, I \vas born in Holland; and, for me, 
Willianl of Orange, Stadtholder, and King of England, 
is the patriarch of all comIllon great men anù heroes, 
" N o'v, close by Willianl, you observe Louis Four- 
teenth as the person 'who - " Hovv gladly ,vonld 
LucidoI' have cut short the good old man, had it but 
been pennitted him, as it is to us the narrators: for 
the ,vhole late and latest history of the world seen1ed 
inl pending; as froln the portraits of Frederick the 
Great anù his generals, to,vard \vhich he was glancing, 
,vas but too clearly to be gathereù. 
And though the kindly young 111an could not but 
respect his old friend's lively synlpathy in these things, 
1101' deny that SOllle individual features and views in 
this exhibitory discourse might be interesting; yet at 
college he had heard the late and latest history of 
Euro1->e already: and, 'what a lllan has once heard, he 
fancies hÏJnself to kno\v for ever, Lucidor's thoughts 
\yere \nuHlering far a\vay: he heard not, be scarcely 
saw, and ,vas just on the point; in spite of all polite- 
ness, of flinging hÏ1nsclf out, and tl.llllbling do,vn the 
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long, fatal stair, \vhen a loud clapping of hands ,vas 
heard from belo\v. 
'Vhile LucidoI' restrained his nlovement, the old man 
looked over through the windo\v; and a well-knuwn 
voice resounded froIn beneath, "Come down, for 
Heaven's sake, out of your historic picture-gallery, old 
gentleman! Con elude your fasts and huuliliatiolls, 
and help me to appease our young friend, when he 
learns it. Lucidor's horse I have ridden somewhat 
hard: it has lost a shoe, and I was obliged to leave 
the beast behind me, '\Vhat will he say? He is too 
absurd, ""hen one behaves absurdly." 
"Come up," said the old Ilian, and turning in to 
Lucidor, " Now what say you? " Lucidor \vas silent, 
and the wild blade entered, The discussion of the 
business lasted long: at length it \vas deternlÍned to 
despatch the groom forth \vith, that he might seek the 
horse, and take charge of it, 
Leaving the old Ilian, the t\VO younkers hastened to 
the house; Lucidor, not quite unwillingly, submitting 
to this arrangenlent. COllle of it what might, ,vithin 
these walls the sole ,vish of his heart ,vas illcluded. 
In such desperate cases, we are, at any rate, cut off 
froin the assistance of our free will; and we feel our- 
sel ves relieved for a moment, ,vhen, frolli any quarter, 
direction and constraint take hold of us, Yet, on enter- 
ing his chamber, he found hÌlnself in the strangest 
IHood, -like a lllan ,vho, having just left an apart- 
Illent of an inn, is forced to return to it by the breaking 
of an axle. 
The gay younker fell upon the travelling-bag, unpack- 
ing it all in due order; especially selecting every article 
of holiday apparel, ,vhich, though only on the travelling 
scale, ,vas to be found there, H 
 forced I..uciùor to put 
on fresh shoes and stockings: he dressed for hiln his 
clustering bro\vn locks, and ùecked him at all points 
,vith his best skill, Then ste:pping back, and surveying 
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our friend aed his ov
,'n handi\vork from head to foot, 
be exclaimed, " N O\V, then, my good fello\v, you do look 
like a man that has some pretensions to pretty damsels, 
and serious enough, Inoreover, to spy aLout you for a 
bride! "\Vait one mOlI1eut ! You shall see how I, too, 
can produce n1yse1f, \vhen the hour strikes. This knack 
I learned fronl your military officers; the girls are al- 
,vays glancing at them: so I likewise have enrolled 
myself among a certain soldiery; aud llO\V they look 
at me, too, and look again; and no soul of them knows 
what to make of it, And so, fro In this looking and 
re-Iooking, from this surprise and attention, a pretty 
enough result now and thpn arises; \vhicb, though it 
were not lasting, is \vorth enjoying for the moment. 
" But come along, my friend, and do the like service 
for IDe. \Vhcn you have seen me case myself by piece- 
meal in my equipment, you \vill not say that \vit and 
invention have been denied Ine." He no\v led his friend 
through several long, spacious passages of the old castle. 
"I have quite nestled myself here," cried he. "Though 
I care not for hiding, I like to be alone: you can do no 
good \vith other people." 
They \vere passing by the office-rooms just as a ser- 
vant came out with a patriarchal writing apparatus, 
black, massive, and complete: paper, too, was not 
forgotten. 
" I know what it is to be blotted here again," cried 
the younker: (( go thy \vays, and leave me the key. 
Take a look of the place, LucidoI': it will amuse you 
till I am dressed, To a friend of justice, such a spot 
is not odious, as to a tamer of horses." And, with this, 
he pushed Lucidor into the hall of judgnlent. 
Lucidor felt himself directly in a well-kno"Vll and 
friendly element: he thought of the days ,vhen he, 
fixed down to business, had sat at such a table, and, 
listening anù \vriting, had trained himself to his art. 
N or did he fail to observe, that in this case an old, 
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stately, dOlnestic chapel had, under the change of relig.. 
ious ideas, been converted to the service of Then1Ïs. In 
the repositories he found some titles and acts already 
familiar to hinl: in these very nlatters he had coöper.. 
ated .while labouring in the capital. Opening a bundle 
of papers, there came into his hands a rescript \vhich 
he hinlself had dictated; another of \vhich he had been 
the originator, Hand \vriting and paper, signet and pres- 
ident's signature, everything recalled to hinl that season 
of juridical effort, of youthful hope. And here, when 
he looked round, and saw the Obera'lnt'lnann's chair, 
appointed and intended for hÜnself; so fair a place, so 
dignified a circle of activity, \vhich he \vas now like to 
cast a\vay and utterly lose, - all this oppressed hÏ1n 
doubly and trebly, as the fornl of Lucinda seelned to 
retire froln him at the sanle tÜlle. 
He turned to go out into the open air, but found 
hiIllself a prisoner. His gay friend, heedlessly or rogu- 
ishly, had left the door locked. Lucidor, however, did 
not long continue in this durance; for the other re- 
turueù, apologised for his oversight, and really called 
forth good InUllour by his singular appearance, A cer.. 
tam audacity of colour and cut in his clothes was 
softened by natural taste, as even to tattooed Indians 
\ve refuse not a certain approbation. " To-day," cried 
he, " the tediull1 of by-gone days shall be made good to 
us, 'V orthy friends, merry friends, are conle; pretty 
girls, roguish and fond; and my father, to boot; and, 
,vonder on \vonder! your father too, This \vill be a 
festival truly: they are all assembled for breakfast in 
the parlour." 
With LucidoI', at this piece of information, it \vas as 
if he were looking into deep fog: all the figures, known 
and unkno\vn, \vhich the ,vords announced to hÜu, as- 
su llled a spectral aspect; yet his resolution, and the 
consciousness of a pure heart, sustained hinl: and in a 
few seconds he felt hÍ1nself prepared for everything. 
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He followed his hastening friend ,vith a steady step, 
finnly determined to a-wait the issue, be ,vhat it 
might, and explain his o,vn purposes, conIe ,vhat COll1e 
n1Ïght, 
And yet, at the very threshold of the hall, he ,vas 
struck \vith some alann. In a large half-circle, ranged 
round by the ,vindows, he Íllllliediately descried his 
father ,vith the OvcraJl
t1nann, both splendidly attired. 
Tho t \\-0 sisters, Antoni, and others known and un- 
knowll, he hurried over \vith a glance ,,,,hich 'was 
threaLeuiug to grovv dirll. Half wavering, he ap- 
proached his father, who bade hin1 ,velconle ,vith the 
ut lllost kindness, yet in a certain sty Ie of formality 
,vhich scarcely invited any trustful application. Stand- 
ing before so lllany persons, he louked ruund to find a 
place among thelll for a moment; he n1Ïght have ar- 
ranged hÍ1nself beside Lucinda: but Julia, contrary to 
the rigour of etiquette, made room for hinl; so that he 
was forced to step to her side. Antoni continued by 
Lucinda, 
At this important moment Lucidor again felt as if 
he were a delegate; and, steeled by his \vhole juridical 
science, he called up in his awn favour the fine Inaxim, 
That we should transact affairs delegated to us by a 
stranger as if they were our own; 'why not our own, 
therefore, in the saIne spirit? \Yell practised in official 
orations, he speedily ran over ,vhat he had to say. But 
the cOlnpany, ranged in a formal selnicircle, seemed to 
outflank him, The purport of his speech he knew well : 
the Leginning of it he could not find. At this crisis he 
observed on a table, in the corner, the large inkglass, 
and several clerks sitting round it: the Oberamt1nann 
made a movement as if to solicit attention for a speech; 
Lucidor ,vished to anticipate him: and, at that very 
nloHwnt, Julia pressed his hand. This threw him out 
of all self-posses
ion, convinced hiIn that all was 
decided, all lost for hÌ1n. 
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vVith the whole of these negotiations, these fanlily 
alliances, ,vith social cOllventions, and rules of good 
nlanners, he had now nothing nlore to do: he snatched 
his hand from Julia's, and vanished so rapidly from the 
roonl, that the cOlnpany lost him una,vares; and he 
out of doors could not find hÍlnself again. 
Shrinking from the light of day, ,vhich shone down 
upon hÜn ill its highest splendour; avoiding the eyes 
of men; dreading search and pursuit, -- he hurried for- 
,yards, and reached the large garden-hall. Here his 
knees were like to fail hinl: he rushed in, and threw 
himself, utterly COlllfol'tless, upon the sofa beneath the 
mirror. Alnid the polished arrangelnents of society, to 
be caught iu such unspeakable perplexity! It dashed 
to and fro like ,vaves about hin} antI. ,vithin him. IIis 
past existence ,vas struggling ,vith his present: it was 
a frightfullllOlllent. 
Alld so he lay for a time, ,vith his face hid in the 
cushion on ,vhich last night Lucillda's arUt had rested. 
Altogether sunk in his SOITO'V, he had heard no foot- 
steps approach: feeling sonle one touclJ hìnl, he started 
up, and perceived Lucinda standing by his side. 
Fancying they had sent her to bring hinl back, had 
conlillissioned her to lead him ,,,ith fi t, sisterl y ,vords 
into the assemblage to front his hated doom, he ex- 
claÜned, " You they should not have sent, Lucinda; 
for it was you that drove me away. I will not return. 
Give me, if you are capable of any pity, procure me, 
convenience and means of flight. For, that you yourself 
may testify ho,v impossible it ,vas to bring me back, 
listen to the explanation of Iny conduct, ,vhich to you 
and all of them must seem insane. Ileal' now the oath 
which I have s,vorn in my soul, and ,vhich I inces- 
santly repeat in ",-ords: ,vith you only did I ,,,ish to 
live, with you to enjoy, to employ lllY days, frOln youth 
to old age, in true, honourable union. And let this be 
as firm and sure as aught ever sworn before the altar J 
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- this, w'hich I now s\vear, now when I leave you, 
the Inost pitiable of all n1en." 
He Inade a rnovement to glide past her, as she stood 
close before him; but she caught him softly in her 
arms, " 'Vhat is this?" exclairned he. 
" LucidoI' !" cried she, "not pitiable as you think: 
you are Inine, I aln yours; I hold you in my arn1S; 
delay not to throw your arms about 111e. Your father 
has agreed to all: Åutoni marries my sister." 
In astonislnnent he recoiled from her. "Can it 
be ?" Lucinda sll1iled and nodded: he drew back frOlll 
her arms. "Let Ine view once more, at a distance, 
,vhat is to be 111ine so nearly, so inseparably!" He 
grasped her hands: "Lucinda, are you n1Ïne ? " 
, She ans,vered, " "r ell, then, yes," the s,veetest tears 
in the truest eyes: he clasped her to his breast, and 
thre\v his head behind hers; he hung like a ship- 
,vrecked nlariner on the cliffs of the coast; the ground 
still shook under hirn. And no\v his enraptured eye, 
again opening, lighted on the 111irror. He saw her there 
in his anns, hilllself clasped in hers: he looked dO\Yll 
and agnin to the irnage. Such erl1otions aCCOll}pany 
man throughout his life. In the mirror, also, he beheld 
the landscape, ,vhich last night had appeared to hirn 
so baleful and ominous, no,v lying fairer and brighter 
than ever; and hÜnself in such a posture, on such a 
background! Abundant reconlpense for all SOITO\VS! 
" \Ve are not alone," said Lucinda; and scarcely had 
he recovered from his rapture, ,yhen, all decked and 
garlanded, a c01l1pany of girls and Loys calue for\varll, 
carrying wreaths of flo,vers, and crowding the entrance 
of the hall. "This is not the wa v," cried I..ucinda: 
"ho-w prettily it ,vas arranged, and" now it is all run- 
ning into tumult!" A gay ll1arch sounded fron1 a dis- 
tance, and the cOll1pany ,vere seen coming on by the 
large road in stately procession, LucidoI' hesitated to 
advance to-ward them: only on her arm did he seem 
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certain of his steps. She stayed beside him; expect- 
ing from monlent to IllOlnent the solel1111 scene of 
nleeting, of thanks for pardon already given. 
But by the capricious gods it was otherwise deter- 
nÜned. The gay, clanging sound of a postilion's horn 
from the opposite side seelned to throw the 'whole 
ceremony into rout. ""'\Vho can be coming?" cried 
Lucinq.a. The thought of a strange presence was 
frightful to LucidoI', and the carriage seemed entirely 
unkno\vn to hÜn, A double-seated, ne,v, spick-and- 
span ne\v, travelling-chaise! It rolled up to the hall. 
A ,veIl-dressed, handsollle boy sprang down, opened 
the door; but no one disnlounted; the chaise \vas 
elnpty. The boy stepped into it: with a dexterous 
touch or t\VO he threw back the tilts; and there, in a 
twinkling, stood the daintiest vehicle in readiness for 
the gayest drive, before the eyes of the ,vhole party, 
,vho \vere now advancing to the spot. Antoni, out- 
hastening the rest, led Julia to the carriage. " Try if 
this luachine," said he, " will please you; if you can sit 
in it, and, over the smoothest roads, roll through the 
world beside me: I ,villiead you by no other but the 
smoothest; and, ,vhen a strait conIes, ,ve shall kn(nv 
how to help ourselve:j. Over the mountains sUlnpters 
shall carry us, and our coach also." 
" You are a dear creature!" cried Julia. The boy 
came for\vard, and, ,vith the quickness of a conjurer, ex- 
hibited all the conveniences, little ad vantages, cOlnforts, 
and celerities of the whole light edifice. 
"On earth I have no thanks," cried Julia; "but 
from this little moving heaven, from this cloud, into 
,vhich you raise nle, I ,vill heartily thank you," She 
had already bounded in, throwing hirn kind looks, and 
a kiss of the hand, "For the present you COlne not 
hither; but there is another \VhOl11 I mean to take 
along ,vith me in this proof-excursion, - he hiInself 
has still a proof to unùergu," She called to Lucillor, 
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'\vho, just then occupied in Illute conversation with his 
father and father-ill-Ia\v, \villingly took refuge in the 
light vehicle, feeling an irresistible necessity to dissipate 
his thoughts in SODle \vay or other, though it 'were but 
for a llloment. He placed himself beside her: she 
directed the postilion where he \vas to drive. Instantly 
they darted off, enveloped in a cloud of dust, and 
vanished from the eyes of the anlazed spectators. 
Julia fixed herself in the corner as firnlly and com- 
III odiously as she could \vish. " N O\V do you shift into 
that one, too, good brother; so that \ye luay look each 
other rightly in the face," 
LucÙlor. You feel my confusion, my enlbarrass- 
11lellt. I aln still as if in a dreaul. Help 111e out of it. 
Julia, I...ook at these gay peasallts, IIo\v kindly 
they salute us I You have never seen the Upper Hanl- 
let yet, since you came hither. All good, suLstantial 
pøople there, and all thoroughly devoted to Ille. No 
Oile ,of thenl so rich that yuu Call11ut, Ly a tillIe, do a 
little kinù service to hÜll, This road, ",-hich we ",-hirl 
along so Sllloothly, is IllY father's doing, - another of 
his benefits to the comlnunity. 
L1lciclor. I believe it, and \
'illingly admit it; but 
\vhat have these external things to do ,vith the per- 
plexity of IllY internal feelings? 
Julia, Patience a little I I will sho\v you the 
riches of this \vodd, and the glory thereof, Here no\v 
we are at the top. Do but look ho\v clear the level 
country lies all round us, leaning agaillst the IllOUI1- 
tarns, All these villages are nluch, much i
deùted to 
lny father; to mother and daughters too. The grounds 
of yon little halnlet are the border. 
L1
cidú". Surely you are in a very strange mood: 
you do not seenl to be saying ,vhat you Illean to say. 

r1fli([. But no\v look do\vn to the left, Ho\v heau- ' 
tifully all this unfolds itself 1 The chur
h, with its 
high linùens; the A'lIlthuus, with its poplars, Lehind 
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the village knoll. Here, too, are the garden and the 
park. 
The postilion drove faster. 
Julia. The Hall up yonder you know. It looks 
almost as well here as this scene does from it. H el'P, 
at the tree, we shall stop a moment. No,,
, ill this 
very spot our image is reflected in the large D1Ï1TOl': 
there they see us full well, but we cannot see our- 
selves. - Go along, postilion! There, some little 
w bile ago, two people, I believe, were reflected a t a 
f!horter distance, and, if I am not exceedingly mistaken, 
to their great mutual satisfaction. 
Lucidor, in ill-humour, answered nothing. They 
went on for Borne time in silence, driving very hard. 
II Here," said Julia, "the bad road begins, - a service 
left for you to do some day, Eefore we go lower, look 
down once more. )f y mother's box-tree rises ,vith its 
royal sUlnmit over all the rest. Thou wilt drive," con- 
tinued she, to the postilion, "down this rough road: 
we shall take the footpath through the dale, and so be 
sooner at the other side than thou." In dismounting, 
she cried, " Well, no,v, you ,vill confess the Wandering 
Jew, this restless Antoni the Traveller, can arrange 
his, pilgrimages prettily enough for himself and his 
companions. It is a very beautiful and commodious 
carriage. " 
And .with this she tripped a way down hill. Lucidor 
followed her in deep thought: she was sitting on a 
pleasant seat; it was Lucinda's little spot. She invited 
him to sit by her. 
Julia. So no,v ,ve are sitting here, and one is noth- 
ing to the other. Thus it ,vas destined to be. The 
little Quicksilver would not suit you. Love it you 
could not: it ,vas hateful to you. 
Lucidor's astonishment increased. 
Julia, But T-iucinda, indeed J She is the paragon 
of all perfections, and the pretty sister ,vas once for all 
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cast out. I see it: the question hovers on your lips, 
Who has told us all so accurately? 
L1Æcidor. There is treachery in it ! 
Julia, Yes, truly 1 There has been a traitor at 
\vork ill the nlatter. 
Lncidol', N alne him. 
Julia, He is soon unmasked : You ! You have the 
praise\yorthy or blame\vorthy CustOIll of talking to 
yourself; and no\v, in the llanle of all, I lllust confess 
that in turll \ve have overheard you, 
L
widor (starting up). A sorry piece _f hospitality, 
to lay snares for a stranger in this \vay! 
Julia. By no Ineans. 'Ve thought not of \vatching 
you 1110re than any other. But you kno\v yuur bed 
stands in the recess of the \vall: on the oppusite side is 
another alcove, COlllulonly elnployed for laying up 
household articles, Hither, Sallie days before, we 
had shifted our old Ulan's bed, being anxious about 
hiIn in his relnote hern1Ïtage; and here, the first 
night, you started some such passionate soliloquy, 
\vhich he next morning took his opportunity of re- 
hearsing. 
Lucidor had not the heart to interrupt her. He 
\vithdre\v. 
Jnlia (rising and follo\villg hÜn). What a service 
this discovery did us all I :For I will confess, if you 
were not positively disagreeable, the situation \vhich 
a waited me ,vas not by any Ineans to my lnind, To 
be Frau Oberalntmannin, - what a dreadful state! 
To have a brave, gallant husband, \vho is to pass judg- 
Inent on the people, and, for sheer judglnent, cannot 
get to justice; who can please neither high nor low, 
and, \vhat is \vorst, not even hÌInself. I know what 
Iny poor Inother suffered fronl the incorruptibility, the 
inflexibility, of J11Y father. At last, indeed, but not 
till her death, a certain meekness took possession of 
hitn: he seemed to suit hiInself to the ,,-arId, to lllake 
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a truce ,vith those evils \vhich till then he had vainly 
striven to conquer, 
Ll(cido1
 (stopping short, extreulely discontented 
with the incident, vexed at this light mude of treat- 
ing it). For the sport of an evening this nlight pass, 
but to practise sueh a disgracing lllystification day 
and night against an unsuspicious stranger' is not 
pardonable. 
Julia. We are all equally deep in the crÜne, ,,-e 
all hearkened you; yet I alone pay the penalty 
of eavesdropping. 
Lltcidor. All ! So nluch the nlore unpardonable, 
And how could you look at IDe, throughout the day, 
\vithout blushing, Wh0111 at night you "Tere so con- 
telIlptuously overreaching? But I see clearly \vith a 
glance that your arrangenlents by day were planned 
to nlake mockery of me. A fine family! And \vhere 
was your father's love of justice all this while?- 
And Lucinda- 
Julia. Anù Lucinda! '\That a tone ,vas that! 
You Ineant to say, did not you, how deeply it grieved 
your heart to think ill of Lucinda, to rauk her in a 
class \vith the rest of us? 
Lucido1
. I cannot understand Lucinda. 
J1Û,.ia. In other \vords, this pure, noble soul; this 
peaceful1y conlposed nature, benevolence, goodness 
itself; this \VOlllan as she should be, - uniteF: \viih 
a light- nlinded conlpany, with a freakish sister, a 
spoile<l brother, and certain rnysterious persons, That 
is incoInprehensible! 
Lucidor, 1"- es, indeed, it is incolllPl'ehensible ! 
JulÙt, Con1prehend it, then! Lucinda, 
ike the 
rest of us, had her hands bound, Could you have 
seen her perplexity', ho\v fain she \vould have tuld you 
all, ho\v often she "
as on the very' eve of doing it, 
you \vould DO\V love her doubly and trebly, if, indeed, 
true ] oye \vere not ahvays tenfold and hundredfold 
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of itself. I can assure you, moreover, that all of us 
at length thought the joke too lûng, 
Lucido?'. \\Thy did you not end it, then? 
Ju liel. That, too, I nlust explain. No sooner had 
nlY father got intelligence of your first nlonologue, ånd 
seen, as 'was easy to do, that none of his chilùren 
\yould object to such an exchange, than he deternlined 
on yisiting your father. The importance of the lmsi- 
ness gave him much anxiety. A. father alone can feel 
the respect \v hich is due to a father. "He must 1e 
infofll1eÙ of it in the first place," said mine, "that 
he Illay not in the end, when we are all agreed, 1e 
reduced to give a forced and displeased consent. I 
know him \vell: I kno\y ho\v any thought, any \vish, 
any purpose, cleaves to hin1; and I have nlY o\vn 
fears about the issue, Julia, his maps and pictures, 
he has long viewed as one thing; he has it in his eye 
to transport all this hither, when the young pair are 
once settled here, and his old pupil cannot change her 
abode so readily: on us he is to bestow his holidays; 
and v;ho kno\vs what other kind, friendly things he 
has projected? He nlust fOl'thvrith be informed \"hat 
a trick Nature has }Jlayecl us, ,,
hile yet nothing iR 
declared, nuthing is detennined," And, with this, 
he exacted from us all the nlost solemn IJl'omise that 
\ve should observe you, and, conle \vhat might, retain 
you here tin his return, How this return has he en 
protra
tt'cl; \vhat art, toil, and perseverance it has cost 
to gain your father's consent, - he hin)Self will illfonll 
you. In short, the business is adjusted: Lucinda is 
yours, 
All<l thus had the two pronlenaders, sharply removing 
fronl their first resting-place, then pausing by the ,yay, 
then speaking, and \valking slo\vly through the green 
fields, at last reached the hl'ight, where another well- 
levelled road recpivetl theIne The carriage canle 
whirling up: .J ulia in the Inean,vhile turned her 
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friend's attention to a strange sight. The whole 
machinery, of \vhich her gay brother had bragged so 
much, \vas no\v alive and in motion: the \vheels were 
already heaving up and down a ll1ultitude of people; 
the seesaws were fiying; maypoles had their climbers; 
and many a bold, artful swing and spring over the 
heads of an innulnerable multitude you might see 
ventured. The younker had set all a-going, that so 
the guests, after dinner, lnight have a gay spectacle 
a\vaitillg thell1. " Thou \vilt drive through the Nether 
Hall1let," cried Julia: "the people ,vish lne \vell, and 
they shall see ho\v well I am off." 
The halnlet \vas elnpty: the young people had all 
run to the s\vings and seesa\vs; old 111e11 and 'VOll1ell, 
roused by the driver's horn, appeared at doors and 
windows; everyone gave salutations and blessings, 
exclaiming, "011, what a lovely pair!" 
JiÛía. There, do you hear? \Ve should have 
suited well enough together after all: you D1ay rue 
it yet, 
lÄwidor. But no\v, dear sister - 
JuiÍft. Ha ! N ow dear, when you are rid of 
me I 
Lucidor. One single \vord, On you rests a heavy 
accusation: ,vhat did you lnean Ly that squeeze of tile 
hand, when you kne'w and felt Iny drea(lful situation? 
A thing so radically \vickeù I have never D1et \vith 
in my life before. 
Julia. Thank I-Ieaven ,ve are no\v quits; no\v all 
is pardoned: I had no Iniud for you, that is cc.rtain; 
but that you had utterly and absolutely no Iniutl for 
me, this ,vas a thing \vhich no young \VOlnan could for- 
give: and the squeeze of the hand, ohserve you. \vas 
for the rogue. I do confess it was ahnost too rngui:..:h : 
and I forgive rnyself, because I forgivB you; a nd so let 
all be fOl'gott.en and forgiven! Tlere is nlY hand
 
He took it: she cried, "Here v;e are Ð gain! In aUI 
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park again; and so, in a trice, \ve \vhirl through the 
wide 'world, and back too: \YO shall ll1eet again." 
They had reached the garden-hall; it seellled elllpty; 
the conlpany, tired of .waiting, had gone uut to \valli:. 
Antoni, ho\vevel', and Lucinda, caIne forth. J uEa, 
stepping frolH the carriage, tle\v to her friend: she 
thanked hinl in a cordial elllùrace, and restraille(lllot 
the most joyful tears. The brave luan's 
heeks red- 
dened, his features looked forth uufolcled; his eye 
glanced Illoist; and a fair, inlposillg youth shone 
through the veil. 
And so both pairs nloyed off to join the C0l11pany, 
with feelings \vhich the finest dreanl could Dot have 
given them. 


. 



CHAPTER LAST. 


"THUS, my friends," said Lenardo, after a short pre- 
am11e, "if we survey the lllost populous provinces and 
kingdoms of the firm earth, we observe on all sides, 
that '\vherever an available soil appears, it is cultivated, 
planted, shaped, beautified, and, in the sarne propor- 
tion, coveted, taken into posT3ession, fortified, and 
defended. Hereby we bring home to our conceptions 
the high '\vorth of property in land, and are obliged 
to consider it as the first and best acquirement that 
can be allotted to Inan. And if, on closer inspection, 
,ve find parental and filial love, the union of country- 
men and to"\\YJlsmen, and therefore the universal feeling 
of patriotism, founded immediately on this same inter- 
est in the soil, we cannot but regard that seizing and 
retaining of space, in the great or the small scale, as 
a thing still more important and venerable. Yes, 
Nature herself has so ordered it! A man born on 
the glebe comes by habit to belong to it; the t,vo 
gro\v together, and the fairest ties are spun from their 
union. Who is there, then, that would spitefully dis- 
turb this foundation-stone of all existence; that ,vould 
blindly deny the worth and dignity of such precious 
and peculiar gifts of Heaven? 
"And yet we may assert, that if what man pos- 
sesses is of great worth, what he does and accom- 
plishes must be of still greater. In a wide vie'\v of 
things, therefore, we must look on property in land 
as one small part of the possessions that have been 
24 2 
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given us. Of these the greatest and the most precious 
part consists especially in 'what is nlovable, and in 
what is gained by a moving life, 
" To\varù this quarter ,"ve younger Inen are peculiarly 
constrained to turn; fur, though ,",,-e had inherited fronl 
our fathers the desire of abiding and continuing, ,ve 
find ourselves called by a thousand causes no\vise 
to shut our eyes against a \vider out-look and survey. 
Let us hasten, then, to t.he shore of the ocean, and 
convince ourselves ,vhat boundless ::;pares are still 
lying open to activity, and confess, that, by the bare 
thought of this, we are roused to ne\v vigour. 
" Yet, not to lose ourselves in these vast expanses, 
let us direct our attention to the long and large sur- 
face of so InallY countries and kingdoms cOlllbined 
togethe.r on the face of the earth. Here \ve beholrl. 
great tracts of land tenanted by N olllades, ,vhose 
to\vns are movable, \vhose life-supporting household 
goods can be transferred from place to place. 'Ve 
see them in the n1Ïddle of the deserts, on ,vide green 
pasturages, lying, as it \vere, at anchor ill their desired 
haven. Such 11lovement, such \vandering, becornes 
a habit \vith them, a necessity: in the end they grow 
to regard the surface of the \vorld as if it \vere not 
bul warked by mountains, \vere not cut asunder by 
streams. Have \ve not seen the North-east flo,"v 
to\vard the South-west; one people driving another be- 
fore it, and lordship and property altogether changed? 
"From over-populous countries, a sÍ1nilRr calanÜty 
may again, in the great circle of vicissitudes, ocrur 
more than once. What ,"ve have to dread from for- 
eigners, it nlay be difficult to say; but it is curious 
enough, that, hy our o\vn over-population, \ve ourselves 
are thronging one another in our own ùonlains, and, 
without waiting to be dri\"en, are driving one another 
forth, paRsing sentence of banishlnent each against his 
fellow. 
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"Here no\v is the place and season for giving scope 
in our bosonls, ,vithout spleen or anger, to a love of 
nlovement; for unfettering that inlpatient ,vish ,vhich 
excites us to change our abode, Yet ,vhatever we 111ay 
purpose and intend, let it be accomplished, not from 
passion, or froni any other influence of force, but from 
a eonviction corresponding to the 'wisest judgment and 
deli bel'at ion, 
" It has been said, and over again said, '''here laIn 
,vell is IHY country! But this consolatory sa \v ,vere 
better ,vorded, 'Vhere I aln useful is my country! At 
home you Inay be useless, and the fact not installtly 
observed: abroad in the ,vorld, the useless man is 
speedily 
onvicted. And now, if I say, Let each 
endeavour every'where to be of use to himself and 
others, this is not a pr
cept or a counsel, but the 
utterauce of life itself, 
" Cast a glance over the terrestrial ball, and for the 
present leave the ocean out of sight: let not its hurry- 
ing fleets distract your thoughts, but fix your eye on 
the firm earth, and be amazed to see how it is over- 
flo\ved with a s,varming ant-trihe, jostling and cross- 
ing, and running to and fro for ever! So ,vas it 
ordained of the Lord hinlse1f, ,vhen, obstructing the 
To,ver of Babel, he scattered the lllunan race abroad 
into all the ,vodd, Let us praise his name on this ac- 
count, for the blessing has extended to all generations. 
"Observe now, and cheerfully, how the young, on 
every side, instantly get into llloveluent. As instruc- 
tion is not offered thenl ,vithin doors, and knocks not 
at their gates, they hasten forth ,vith to those countries 
and cities whither the call of science and wisdom 
allures then1. Here, no sooner have they gained a 
rapid and scanty training, than they feel themselves 
Î1npelled to look round in the world, ,vhrther here and 
there SOllIe profitable experience, applicable to their 
objects, nUlY not be met with and appropriated. Let 
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these try their fortune! vVe turn fronl thelll to those 
conlpleted and distinguished nlen, thoBe noble inquirers 
into nature, \vho \vittingly encounter every difficulty, 
every peril, that to the \vorlel they lllay lay the world 
open, and, through the 11l0st Ï1npassable, pave easy 
roads. 
"But observe also, on beaten higlnvays, how dust on 
dust, in long, cloudy trains, 11lounts up, betokening the 
track of commodious, top-laden carriages, in \v hich the 
rich, the noble, and so many others, are whirled along; 
\vhose varying purposes and dispositions Yorick has 
nlost daintily eXlJlained to us. 
"These the stout craftsnlan, on foot, lnay cheerily 
gaze after; for \VhOlll his country has lllade it a duty 
to appropriate foreign skill, and Dot, till this has been 
accomplished, to revisit his paternal hearth: In still 
greater numbers do traffickers and dealers lTIeet us on 
our road: the little trader nlust not neglect, fronl time 
to time, to forsake his shop, that he may visit fairs 
and markets, lnay approach the great nlerchant, and 
increase his own small profit, by exanlple and partici- 
pation of the boundless. But yet nlore restlessly do 
we descry cruising on horseback, singly, on all high 
and by \vays, that 1l1ultitude of persons whose business 
it is, in Ia \vful wise, to lllake forcible pretension to 
our purses. Sanlples of all sorts, prize catalogues, invi- 
tations to purchase, pursue us into to\vn-houses and 
country-houses, and \vherever we may seek refuge: 
diligently they assault us and surprise us; thell1selves 
offering the opportunity, .which it 'would have entered 
no man's mind to seek. And w'hat shall I say of that 
people which, before all others, arrogates to itself the 
blessing of l)erpetual wandering, and, by its 1110vable 
activity, contrives to overreach the resting and to over- 
step the \valking? Of theln \ve Blust say neither ill 
nor good, - no good, Lecause our League stands on its 
guard against thelTI; no ill, because the \val1derer, 
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mindful of reciprocal ad vantage, is hound to treat 
\vith friendliness \VhOlllSoever he Inay 111eet. 
"But now, above all, we lllUSt lllention with peculiar 
affection the 'whole race of artists; for they, too, are 
thoroughly involved in this universal moven1ent. Does 
not the painter \vander, \vith palette and easel, frolll 
face to face? and are not his kindred labourers SUIIl- 
Inoned now this way, now that, because in all places 
there is sOlnething to be built and to be fashioned? 
1\10re briskly, however, paces the musician on his \vay ; 
for he peculiarly it is that for a new ear has provided 
nG\V surprise, for a fresh n1Ïnd fresh astonishment. 
Players, too, though they no\v despise the cart of 
Thespis, still rove about in little choirs; and their 
moving world, wherever they appear, is speedily enough 
built up. So likewise, individually, renouncing serious, 
profitable engagen1ents, these men delight to change 
place with place, according as rising talents, combined 
\vith rising \vants, furnish pretext and occasion. For 
this success they COIlllllonly prepare themselves by 
leaving no ÎInportallt stage in their native land nn- 
trodden. 
I "Nor let us forget to cast a glance over the profes- 
sorial class: these, too, you find in continual Illotion, 
occupying and forsaking one chair after the other, to 
scatter richly abroad on every side the seeds of a hasty 
culture. 1\lore assiduous, however, and of wider aim, 
are those pious souls ,vho disperse thenlselves through 
all quarters of the world to bring salvation to their 
brethren. Others, on the contrary, are pilgriu1Îllg to 
seek sal vat ion for themselves: they march in hosts 
to consecrated, wonder-working places, there to ask 
and receive ,vhat was denied their souls at hOlne. 
"And if all these sorts of men surprise us less by 
their 'wandering, as, for 1110st part, ,yithout \vandering, 
the business of their life \vere iInpossible, of those, 
again, \vho dedicate their diligence to the soil, ,ve 
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should certainly expect that they, at least, were fixed. 
By no Ineans! Even ,vithout possession, occupation is 
conceivable; and we behold the eager farrner forsaking 
the ground which for years had yielded him profit and 
enjoyment: impatiently he searches after sinlilar or 
greater profit, be it far or near. Nay, the, o,vner him- 
self ,vill abandon his new-grubbed clear age so soon as, 
Ly his cultivation, he has rendered it cOllullodious for 
a less enterprising husbandman: once nlore he presses 
into the ,vilderness, again Blakes space for himself in 
the forests, - in reconlpense of that first toiling a 
double and treble space; on .which also, it nlay be, he 
thinks not to continue, 
" There we shall leave him, bickering with bears and 
other Inonsters, and turn back into the polished world, 
where we find the state of things no whit more station- 
ary. Do but view any great and regulated kingdolll: 
the ablest man is also the man who moves the often- 
est; at the beck of his prince, at the order of his 
n1Ïnister, the Serviceable is transferred froln place to 
place. To hinl also our precept will apply, Every- 
'where endeavour to be useful, everywhere you are at 
home, Yet if we observe important statesmen leaving, 
though reluctantly, their high stations, ,ve have reason 
to deplore their fate; for we can neither recognise 
them as emigrators, not as migrators, - not as emi- 
grators, because they forego a covetable situation 
without any prospect of a better even seeming to 
open; not as ll1Ïgrators, because to be useful in other 
places is a fortune seldom granted them, 
"For the soldier, again, a life of peculiar wandering 
is appointed: even in peace, now this, now that, post is 
entrusted to hjm; to fight, at hand or afar off, for his 
native country, he nlust keep himself perpetually in 
motion, or readiness to move; and not for immediate 
defence alone, but also to fulfil the remote purposes of 
nations and rulers, he turns his steps toward all quar.. 
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tel'S of the ,vorld; and to. few of his craft is it given to 
find any resting-place. ....\nd as in the soldier courage 
is his first and highest quality, so this nlust always be 
considered as united ,vith fiùelity; and, accordingly, 
,ve find certain nations faluous for trustworthiness, 
called forth from their hOlne, and serving spiritual or 
temporal regents as body-guards, \ 
" Another class of persons indispensable to govern- 
ments, and also of extreme mobility, ,ve see in those 
negotiators \vho, despatched from court to court, 
beleaguer princes and Ininisters, and overnet the 
whole inhabited ,vorld with their invisible threads, 
Of these men, also, no one is certain of his place for 
a moment. In peace, the ablest of them are sent from 
country to country; in war, they march behind the 
army ,vhen victorious, prepare the way for it when 
fugitive: and thus are they appointed still to' be 
changing place for place; on ,vhich account, indeed, they 
at all tÍlnes carry ,vith them a stock of farewell cards, 
"If hitherto at every step we have contrived to do 
ourselves some honour, declaring, as we have done, the 
Inost distinguished portion of active lllen to be our 
mates and fellows in destiny, there now remains for 
you, nlY beloved friends, by ,yay of termination, a 
glory higher than all the rest, seeing you find your- 
selves united in brotherhood 'with princes, kings, and 
emperors. Think first, with blessings and reverence, 
of the inlperial ,vanderer Hadrian, .who on foot, at the 
head of his army, paced out the circle of the ,vorld 
which ,vas subject to him, and thus in very deed took 
possession of it. Think then with horror of the Con- 
queror, that anncd ,vanùerer, against whom no resist- 
ance availed, no wall or bul \vark could shelter armed 
nations, In fine, acconlpany with honest syn)pathy 
those hapless exilrd princes who, descending from the 
SUIllnÚt of the height, cannot even be received into the 
nloùest guild of active wanderers. 
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"And no-w , while we call forth and illustrate all 
this to one another, no narro'w despondency, no pas- 
sionate perversion, can rule over us. The tÌlne is past 
w hen people rushed forth at random into the 'wide 
world: by the labours of scientific travellers, de- 
scribing wisely and copying like artists, we have 
become sufficiently acquainted with the earth to 
know moderately well \vhat is to be looked for every- 
where. 
" Yet, for obtaining perfect infornlation, an individual 
will not suffice, Our society is founded on the prin- 
ciple that each in his degree, for his purposes, be 
thoroughly informed. Has anyone of us some coun- 
try in his eye, to,vard which his wishes are tending, 
we endeavour to make clear to him, in special detail, 
what was hovering before his imagination as a 'whole: 
to afford each other a survey of the inhabited and 
inhabitable world is a most pleasant and most profita- 
ble kind of conversation, 
" Under this aspect we can look upon ourselves as 
Dlembers of a Union belonging to the ,vorld. Simple 
and grand is the thought, easy is its execution by 
understanding and strength. Unity is all-po.werful; 
no division, therefore, no contention, among us I Let 
a man learn, ,"ve say, to figure himself as ,vithout 
pernlanent external relation: let him seek consistency 
and sequence, not in circumstances, but in himself; 
there will he find it; there let hinl cherish and nourish 
it, He who devotes hÌ1nself to the most needful will, 
in all cases, ad vance to his purpose with greatest 
certainty: others, again, aiIning at the higher, the 
more delicate, require greater prudence even, in the 
choice of their path. But let a Inan b
 atten1pting or 
treating what he will, he is not, as an individual, 
sufficient for hinlself; and, to an honest n1Ïnd, society 
remains the highest want, All serviceable persons 
ought to be related with each other; as the building 
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proprietor looks out for an architect, and the architect 
for lllasons and carpenters. 
"Ho,,\,
 and on \vhat principle this Union of ours has 
been fixed and founded is known to all. There is no 
Dlan alnong us \vho at any moment could not to proper 
purpose employ his faculty of action, who js not 
assured that in all places \vhither chance, inclination, 
or even passion 111ay conduct him, he will be received, 
enlployed, assisted, - nay, in adverse accidents, as far 
as possible, refitted and indelnnified. 
"1\vo duties \ve have lllost rigorously undertaken, 
- first, to honour every species of religious worship; 
for all of thenl are conlprehended nlore or less directly 
in the Creed: secondly, in like lllanner to respect all 
forIns of government, and, since everyone of them 
induces and promotes a calculated activity, to labour 
according to the \vish and \vill of constituted authori- 
ties, in \vhatever place it may be our lot to sojourn, 
and for \vhatcver time. Finany, we reckon it our duty, 
without pedantry or rigour, to practise and forward 
decorunl of nlanners and morals, as required by that 
reverence for ourselves \vhich arises from the three 
reverences, "Thereto we universally profess our ad- 
herence; having all had the joy and good fortune, 
SOllle of us from youth up\vards, to be initiated likewise 
in the higher general \visdom taught in certain cases 
by those venerable 11len. All this, in the solenln hour 
of parting, \ve have thought good once lllore to recount, 
to unfold, to hear and ackno\vledge, as also to seal with 
a trustful fare\vell. 


" Keep not standing, fixpd and rooted, 
Briskly venture, brisldy roam: 
Head and hand, where'er thou foot it, 
And stout heart, are still at home. 
In each land the sun does visit: 
"\Ve are gay whate'er betide, 
To give space for wand'ring is it 
That the world was made so wide." 
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AT that unhappy period, so fruitful in disasters 
tu Gennany, to Euro}!e, and, indeed, to the ,vhole 
\vorltI, \vhen the French arnlY overran the Continent, 
a family of distinction \vas compelled to forsake their 
property on the first invasion, and to flee across the 
Rhine, They sought to escape those calanlÍties to 
which persons of noble birth ,vere inevitably exposed, 
in w hOI11 it ,vas considered crinÜnal to be descended 
fronl an honourable line of ancestors, alid to inherit 
those privileges anti possessions 'which the virtues or 
the valour of their forefathers had bequeathed to theIne 
The Baroness of C":"'-, a widow lady of n1Íddle age, 
di
tinguished for every donlestic virtue 'W hich could 
prolllote the cOInfort or independence of her faInily, 
evinced, upon the occasion of this unforeseen calamity, 
the Inost noble spirit of activity and resolute deter- 
urination, Brought up amidst a \vide circle of ac- 
quaintances, and, to some extent, already experienced 
in the reverses of life, she ,vas considered perfect in 
her private and domestic character, and was reInarkaLle 
for the real delight she ever felt in the active enlploy- 
Hleut of her faculties. Indeed, the great purpose of 
her life seenled to consist in rendering services to 
others; and it is easy to suppose that her numerous 
253 
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friends never failed to proyide her vvith employment. 
She was sUIIln10ned, at the tin1e we speak of, to take 
the lead of a little band of en1Ïgrants. Even for this 
duty she was prepared; and the same solicitous though 
cheerful telnper, ,vhich had invariably distinguished 
her at home, did not forsake her in this hour of 
general terror and distress. But cheerfulness ,vas not 
an entire stranger to our band of fugitives: many 
an unexpected iucidellt and strange event afforded 
occasion for the indulgence of mirth and laughter, 
of ,vhich their easily excited minds readily took 
advantage. The very flight itself was a circumstance 
well calculated to call out each individual's peculiar 
character in a remarkaLle Inanner. The n1ind of one, 
for instance, ,vas distracted by yain fear and terror; 
another fell a prey to idle apprehensions; and the 
extravagances and deficiencies, the weakness, irreso- 
lution, or impetuosity, which were displayed on all 
sides, produced so Hlany instances of vexation and bad 
temper, that the real trouble of the whole party 
afforded more n1Ïrth than an actual pleasure trip could 
possibly have occasioned. 
...."\..s ,ve may sOlnetin1es preserve our cOlnposure, even 
during the performance of a farce, ,vithout smiling at 
the most positive drolleries; though we find it impos- 
sible to restrain our laughter ,vhen ,anything absurd 
occurs in the representation of a tragedy, - so in this 
real ,vorld, the generality of accidents of a serious 
nature are accompanied by circumstances either ridic- 
ulous at the moment, or infallibly productive of subse- 
quent mirth, 
We nlust observe that the baroness's eldest daughter
 
Louisa, a cheerful, lively, and, at the tÜne of their pros- 
perity, an imperious young lady, had to endure an 
unusual degree of suffering. She is said to have been 
quite over,vheln1ed ,vith terror at the first alarnl, and, 
in her distraction and absence of mind, to have packed 
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together the most useless things \vith the greatest seri- 
ousness, and actually to have lllade an offer of marriage 
to one of the old servauts of the establishment. 
She defenùed herself for this step with nluch obsti- 
nacy, and ,vould not allo\v her intended to be made a 
subject of ridicule, In her olJinion she suffered enough 
from her daily fear of the allied arrny, and from the 
apprehension that her \vished-for marriage might be 
delayed, or even frustrated, by a general engagenlent. 
Her elder brother, Frederick, who was a youth of 
decisive character, executed his mother's orders with 
precision and exactitude, acconlpanied the procession 
on horseback, and discharged at tirnes the various 
duties of courier, conductor, alid guide. The tutor of 
the baroness's younger son, who ,vas a well-educated 
young nlan, accompanied her ,in her carriage; whilst 
uncle Charles, and an elderly clergynlan, \vho had 
long been an indispensable friend of the farnily, fol- 
lowed in another vehicle, which ,vas also occupied by 
two fenlale relations, one young, the other sonlevvhat 
advanced in years. The servants follo,ved in an open 
carriage; and the procession was closed by a heavily 
packed wagon, \vhich occasionally loitered behind. 
The \vhole varty, as may easily be supposed, had 
abandoned their ùwellings 'with great reluctance; but 
uncle Charles had forsaken his residence on this side 
of the Rhine even rnore un\villingly than the others, 
not that he had left his nlistress behind, as one Inight, 
perhaps, have conjectured frorn his youth, his figure, 
and the ,varnlth of his nature: he had rather been 
seduced by the brilliant phantom, 'which, under the 
denomination of freedom, had secured so many adher- 
ents, first in secret, then in public, and which, not\vith- 
standing that she ,vas to some a harsh mistress, was all 
the nlore devotedly honoured by the lovers. 
Just as lovers are generally blinded by their passion, 
it did happen in the case of uncle Charles, They pant 
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for the possession of a single happiness, and fancy 
that for this they can endure the privation of every 
other blessing, Position, fortune, and all advantages, 
vanish into nothing, cOIn pared with the one benefit 
,vhich is to supply their plaee. Parents, relatives, and 
friends are no\v looked upon as strangers. One desire 
fills and absorbs their whole being, to which every- 
thing else is to give ,yay. 
D ncle Charles abandoned hinlself to the intensity of 
his passion, and did not conceal it in his conversation. 
He thought he might express his conviction the nlore 
freely, because he ,vas of noble birth, and, although the 
second son, yet the presuluptive heir to a noble for- 
tune, Even this fortune, which was to be his future 
inheritance, was at present in the enenlY's hands, by 
whom it had been shanlefully \vasted. But, in spite of 
all this, Charles could not hate a nation which proln- 
ised such advantages to the ,vorld at large, and ,vhose 
principles he approved, according to his O'Vll adlnission, 
and the evidence of some of his associates. lIe con- 
stantly disturbed the peace of the little community 
(seldom as they enjoyed such a blessing) by an indis- 
criminate praise of everything, good or bad, ,vhich hap- 
pened amongst the French, and by his noisy delight at 
their success, By this means he irritated his cOlnpan- 
ions, who felt their o'vn grievances doubly aggravated by 
the malicious triulnphs of their friend and relation, 
Frederick had already been engaged in frequent dis- 
putes ,vith hinl, and latterly they had ceased to hold 
comlllunication \vith each other. But the baroness, by 
her prudent managelnent, had secured his l11oderation, 
at least for a tÜne. Louisa gave him the greatest trou- 
ble, for she often used the most unfair nlethods to cast 
a slur upon his character and judgment. The tutor 
silently pronounced him right, the clergyman silently 
pronounced hÜn \vrong: and the felnale attendants, 
who were charmed váth his figure and with his liber- 
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ality, heard him with delight; because, \vhilst they 
listened to his lectures, they could honourably fix on 
hinl those loving eyes, \vhich, until that tÏ1ne, had ever 
been lllodestly bent upon the ground, 
Theil' daily necessities, the obstacles of tlJe journey, 
and their disagreeable quarters, generally led the \vhole 
conlpany to a consideration of their illuuediate illter- 
ests; and the great llunlber of French and Gernlan 
fugitives \yhOnl they constantly lllet, and \vhose conduct 
anll fortunes 'were various, often nlade theln consider 
ho\v luuch occasion existed at such tinles for the prac- 
tice of every virtue, but particular ly of liberality and 
forbearance, 
The baroness, on one occasion, observed aloud, that 
nothing could sho\v more clearly the deficiencies of 
nlen in these virtues than the opportunity afforded for 
their exercise, by occasions of general confusion and 
distress, Our whole constitution, she Inaintained, re- 
selllbled a ship chartered in a season of telnpest, to 
convey a countless crowd of nlen, old and young, healthy 
anù infirnl, across a stornlY sea; but only in the hour 
of ship\vreck could the capabilities of the cre\v be dis- 
played, - an eJnergency \yhen even the good swÌInmer 
often perished, 
Fugitives, for tIle most part, carry their faults and 
ridiculous peculiarities along \vith thenl ; and \ve \yonder 
at this circulnstance, But as the English traveller never 
leaves his teakettle behind in any quarter o.f the globe; 
so are the generality of n1ankind invariably accolnpanied 
by their stock of proud i)retensions, vanity, intolerance, 
irnpatience, obstinacy, prejudices, and envy, Thus, the 
thoughtless enjoyed this flight as they \yould have en- 
joyed a party of pleasure; and the discontented required, 
even no\v in their nHHnents of abject poverty, that their 
every \Vallt should l)e supplied. Ho\v rare is the display 
of that pure virtue \vhich incites us to live anù sacrifice 

ulselves for others! 
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In the meantin1e, ,vhilst numerous acquaintances ,vere 
forn1ed, 'which gave occasion to reflections of this nature, 
the season of ,vinter ,vas brought to a close. }....ortune 
once Inore smiled on the Gerrnan arms, the French were 
again driven across the Rhine, Frankfort ,vas relieved, 
and 11ainz ,vas .invested. 
Trusting to the farther advance of our victorious 
troops, and anxious to take possession of a part of their 
reeovered property, the farnily ,ve speak of set out for 
an estate situated in one of the most beautiful parts of 
the country, on the right bank of the Rhine. We can 
ill describe the rapture with which they once more 
beheld the silver strealn flowing beneath their win- 
do,vs, the joy ,vith \vhich they took possession of every 
part of their house, and hailed the sight of their \ve11- 
kno,vn furniture, their old fanÜly pictures, and of every 
trifle they had long given up as totany lost; and they 
indulged the fondest anticipations of finding everything 
flourishing as heretofore on their side of the Rhine, 
The arrival of the baroness bad scarcely been an. 
nounced in the village, \vhen all her fornler acquaint- 
ances, friends, and dependants hastened to 'weiconle 
her, to recount the various vicissitudes of the last fe,v 
months, and, in more than one instance, to Ï1nplore her 
ad vice and assistance. 
In the midst of these intervie'ws, she ,vas lllOSt agree- 
ably surprised by a visit froln the Privy Counci]lol' 
, 
and his fa,mily, a lllan ,vho, froln his earliest youth, had 
followed business as a pursuit of pleasure, anll v,-Ito 
had both ll1erited and acquired the confÌLlellce of his 
sovereign, IIis principles ,vere firn}, and he ÍIlllulged 
his o,vn peculiar notions upon many subjects. J Ie ,vas 
precise, both in his conversation and conduct, and re- 
quired others to Le so too. .A. Llignified depol't.Inent 
was, in his opinion, the highest virtue a IHall could 
possess. 
Iris sovereign, his country, and himself had suffered 
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much frorn the invasion of the French. He had expe- 
rienced the despotic character of that nation \vho '\vere 
perpetually boasting justice, and had felt the tyranny 
of Inen lvho ahvays had the cry of freedom on their 
lips, lie had observed, ho\vever, the general consist- 
ency of character \vhich prevailed, and haù marked 
how luany persons \vitnessed, \vith feelings of angry 
disappointlueut, the substitution of nlere worùs fur prac- 
tice, autI of empty appearance for reality. The conse- 
quences to be expected froln an unfortunate campaign 
did not escape his acute penetration any In ore than the 
results of the general maxÜns and opinions '\ve have 
quoted, though it must be adn1Ìtted his vie\vs upon all 
subjects were neither cheerful nor dispassionåte, 
His \vife, \vho had been an early friend of the baron- 
ess, after the experience of so much adversity found a 
perfect paradise in the arlns of her fornler cOlnpanion, 
They had grown up together, had been educated to- 
gether, and had always shared each other's confidence. 
The early inclinations of their youth, their more Ünpor- 
tant matrimonial interests, their joys and cares and 
dOlnestic anxieties, had always been com n1uni cated, 
either personally or by correspondence, as they had 
for years maintained an uninterrupted intinlacy \vith 
each other; but this was at length broken by the gen- 
eral troubles of the eventful times. Their present inter- 
course \vas, for this reason, the more affectionate, and 
their interviews the more frequent; and the baroness 
o bserved with pleasure, that the intimacy of Louisa 
\vith the daughters of her friend was daily increasing. 
Unfortunately the complete enjoyment of that de- 
lightful part of .the country \vas often disturbed by the 
roar of cannon, \vhich \vas heard in the distance, some- 
tinles loudly and sometinles indistinctly, according to the 
point of the \vine1. l\loreover, it \vas inlpos
ible to avoid 
conversations upon political subjects, \vhich \vere intl'o
 
<.luced by the perpetual rum ours of the day, and which 
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generally disturbed the telllporary tranquillity of soci.. 
ety; as the various ideas and opinions of all parties 
were usually propounded without reserve. 
And as illtenlperate men seldoln refrain from wine 
or injurious food on account of their experience of the 
evil consequences which such enjoYlnents occasion; so, 
in this instance, the several menl LeI's of the society 
we speak of, in place of Ï1nposing restraint upon their 
conversation, abandoned thelnselves to the irresistible 
inJpulse of vexing each other, and thus eventually 
opened a channel of illOst disagreeable reflections. 
We can readily suppose that the privy councillor 
adopted the opinions of those \vho advocated the old 
régÙne, and that Charles took the opposite side, in 
expectation that the approaching changes would heal 
and reanimate the old, shattered constitution of the 
country. 
The conversation was carried on at first with SOIne 
degree of moderation, particularly as the baroness 
sought, by her well-tinled and graceful interruptions, 
to maintain the balance equal between both parties; 
but ,vhen the Ünportant crisis of the conversation 
arrived, and the investulent of Mainz was about to 
change to at'. actual siege, and the fears of all increased 
for that beautiful city and its abandoned inhabitants, 
both sides asserted Ùleir opinions \vith unrestrained 
violence. 
The men1bers of the clubs ,vho had relnained in the 
town \vere particularly discussed; anù each expressed 
his hope of their liberation or punishment, according 
as he approved or condemned their conduct. 
Amongst the latter class ,vas the privy councillor, 
whose observations ,vere especially displeasing to 
Charles; as he assailed the sound juùgment of those 
people, and charged theln with a thorough ignorance of 
the 'world and of thenlselves. 
"-,,That blÏ1H 1 dolts they lllust be ! " he exclaimed one 
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afternoon when the discussion became warm, "to think 
that a great nation, enlployed in an effort to suppress 
its own internal con1motions, and which, in sober 
nl01nents, has no other object than its o,vn prosperity, 
can look do\vn upon thenl with any sort of sYInpathy. 
U sed as tern porary tools, they 'will at last be thrown 
away or utterly neglected. How grossly they err in 
thinking that they \vill ever be adnlitted into the ranks 
of the )1....rench nation 1 
"Nothing seeInS nlore ridiculous to the strong and 
po\verful than weakness and inefficiency setting up its 
pretensions to equality, \vrapl)ed in the obscurity of its 
own fancies, and in the ignorance of itself, its po\vers, 
and its qualities. And can you suppose that the great 
nation, ,vith that good fortune ,vith ,,-hich it has been 
hitherto fayoured, \vill be less haughty and overbearing 
than any other royal conqueror? 
"1\fany a persoll, who no\v struts about in his 
lllunicipal robes and gaudy attire, will heartily curse 
the lllasquerade \vhen, after having helped to oppress 
his countrYlnen, by a ne,v and disadvantageous change 
of things he finds hinlself at last, in his ne,v character, 
deRpised by those in \VhOlll he wholly confided, In- 
deed, it is my finn opinion, that upon the Rurrender of 
the to",'ll, which 111Ust soon take place, those people 
,,-ill be abandoned or given up to us, I hope they ,,,ill 
then receive their re\vanl in that punishulent they so 
richly deserve, according to nlY opinion, \vhich is as 
unprejudiced as possible." 
" IT nprejudiced 1" exclaimed Charles 'with vehe- 
lllence: "I beg I Il1ay never hear that ,vord agaIn. 
Ho\v can \ve so unequivocally condelun these nlen? 
Have they not actually devoted their ,vhole lives to 
the old pursuit of serving the n10re favoured classes of 
mankind? IIave they not occupied the fe,," habitable 
l'ooms of the old lllansion, and toiled diligently therein 1 
or, rather, have they not felt the inconvenience of the 
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deserted part of your state palace, by the obligation of 
living there in a state of misery and oppression? Un- 
corrupted by frivolous pursuits, they do not consider 
their O\Vll occupation to be alone noble; but in silence 
they deplore the prejudice, the irregularity, the indo- 
lence and ignorance upon which your statesmen build 
their fúolish clain1s to reverence, and in silence they 
pray for a lllore equal àivision of lahour and enjoyuleni. 
And \yho can deny that their ranks contain at least 
SOlne such lnen of intelligence and virtue, \v ho, if they 
cannot no\v realise universal good, call fortunately aid 
in modif
Ting evil and in preparing for a happy future '? 
and, if there be sur h noble beings amongst them, should 
\ve not deplore the approach of that evil hour which 
must destroy, perhaps for ever, their fondest anticipa- 
tions ? " 
The privy councillor, upon this, aneered with some 
degree of bitterness at certain youths \vho \vere in the 
habit of idealising UPOD practical sul)jects; \vhilst 
Charles was equally severe upon men whose thoughts 
were merely formed upon antiquated precedents, anù 
who never adopted any but conlPulsor J T reforills. 
By reciprocal contradictions of this nature, the dis- 
pute became gradually more violent; and every topic 
was introduced which has for 80 lllany years tended to 
dismember society. In vain did the baroness en- 
deavour to establish a truce, if not to lllake peace, 
between the contending parties; and the \vife of the 
privy councillor, \vho from her estimable qualities had 
acqui
ed SODle influence over Charles's disposition, in- 
terposed also to. no effect, nlore particularly as her 
husband continued to launch his poisoned shafts against 
youth and inexperience, and enlarged upon the especial 
aptitude of children to play with fire, a dangerous ele- 
luent \vhich they \vere \vholly unable to control. 
Charles, forgetting: prudence in his anger; no\v de- 
clared openly that he ,vished every success to the 
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French arms, and called upon all his countrymen to 
aid in putting an end to their general slavery; ex- 
pressing his conviction that their so-called enenÜes 
,vould protect every noble GerIl1an \yIlo should join 
theul, \vould regard thenl and treat 1.heln as their o\vn 
coulltrYlnen, and cro\vn thenl \vith honours, fortune, 
and re\vards, in place of sacrificing or leaving thelll in 
nnsery. 
But the councillor Inaintained it 'was ridiculuus to 
suppose that the French 'would l)esto'w a thought upon 
theIn, 'whether they capitulated or not; that they 
\vould l-)robaLly fall intu the hands of the allief{, by 
\",hOn1 he hoped they ,vould all be hanged. 
Charles ,vas provoked by this speech, and expressed 
his 'wish that the guillotine might find a rich harvest iu 
GerInany, and that no guilty head n1Ìght escape. He 
added sonle cutting observations which \vere aÌlned at 
the councillor personally, and \vere in every sense 
offensive. 
"I shall take leave of a society," interrupted the 
latter "in \\'hich every thin a is no-w sliO'hted \vhich 
, J b 
 
once seelned \vorthy of respect, 1 laUlent that I should 
be for the second tÍlne eXlJelled, and no,v Ly a fello\v 
countrYlnan; but laIn \vell a\vare that less pity Illay 
1)8 expected fron1 this new foe than frolH the .French 
thelllseives: and 1 fiull here a confirmation of the 01(1 
proverh, that it is better to fall into the hauds of the 
Turks than of renegades." 
So saying, he rose, and left the apartment, He \vas 
follo\ved by his \vife, and a general silence ensuel1. 
The baroness expressed her displeasure in a fe,v ,,"ords 
of strong Ünport. Charles \valked up and dO\Vll the 
roonl. The councillor's \vife returned in tears, and 
r::tated that her husband had given directions for leav- 
ing, and had actually ordered the carriage. The baron- 
ess \vent to pacify him; \vhilst the young ladies \vept, 
and kisseù each other, distressed beyond measure that 
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they were compelled so suddenl,y and so unexpectedly 
to Reparate. The baroness returned \vithout succeeding 
in her \vishes, Gradually all thos
 troubles approached 
\vhich it is ever the lot of strangers to encounter. The 
sad IllOlnents of separation and departure \vere bitter 
beyond expression, Hope vanished "ith the appear- 
ance of the post-horses, and the general sorro"'
 \vas 
redoubled. 
The carriage drove off. The baroness follo\ved it 
'with her eyes full of tears. She left the \vindo-w, and 
sat dO\Vll to her enlb1'oidery-f1'ame, The silence, and 
even despair, \vas universal. Charles sho'wed his so1'- 
ro\v by sitting in a corner, and intently turning over 
the leaves of a book, directing at intervals a melancholy 
look to-ward his aunt. At length he rose, and took his 
hat, as if about to depart, but turned round on reachillg 
the door, and approaching his aunt he exclaÏ1ned, 'with 
a countenance truly noble, "I have offended you, 
lilY dear aunt, I have distressed you; hut - pardon 
my thoughtlessness: I ackno\vledge IllY fault, and am 
deeply sensible of its sad consequences." 
"I forgive you," replied the baroness: "I entertain 
no ill-feeling to\vard you, - you are a good and noble 
lJeing, but you call never repair the in jury you have 
done. Your error has deprived nle of a frielld to 
\VhUIll, after a long separation, I had been restored hy 
the accident of onr joint Il1Ìsfortunes, aud in 'whose 
society I bave forgotten nnH
h of the luisery \vhich has 
pursued and threatens us. She herself, driven fronl 
her hOIlle under nlost painful circunlstances, and long 
a fugitive, after a short repose in the society of old and 
beloved friends, in this delightful spot and conlfortable 
dwelling, is again conlpelled to \vanùer forth; and \ve 
lose the cOlllpany of her husband, \vl10, in spite of smne 
peculiarities, is a ll1an of nohle integrity, lJussessing an 
inexhaustible knuvdedge of society ana of the \vorld, of 
facts and experiences \vhich he is ever ready to COlll- 
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111unicate 'with the most cheerful and delightful ,villing- 
neSR. Of all these enjoyu1ents we have been deprived 
hy your fault, and how can you restore \vhat \ve have 
lost? " 
Chrt1
les, S}!are 111e, IllY dear aunt. I feel deeply 
the weight of nlY fault: cease to explain to me its 
evident consequences, 
B(t 'l'O ness, Rather contelnplate thenl as closely as 
possible, Talk not of sparing you: only inquire ho\v 
your mind Inay lJe corrected. It is not the first tirne 
you have thus erred, nor \vill it be the last. Ye inex- 
plicable nlen! Cannot even nlisery, \vhich brings you 
together under one roof, and confines you in one nar- 
row d 'welling, induce you to practise forbearance toward 
each other 1 Do you need any additional calamities 
besides those \vhich are perpetually bursting upon you? 
Consider your condition, and act sensibly and justly 
to\vard those who, in truth, \vould deprive you of noth- 
ing, Restrain your tempers fronl \vorking and fer- 
lllenting blindly, like SOlne storIn or other natural 
phenomenon \vhich disturbs the \vorld. 
Charles made no reply. The tutor advanced from 
the \vindo\v, \vhere he had been standing, to\vard the 
baroness, and said his ptipil \vould improve; that this 
event would act as a \varning, that he should test his 
progress daily, that he \yould remernber the distress the 
baroness had endured, and would afford couvincing 
evidence of the self-restraint he could practise, 
Baroness. Ho\v easily men deceive thenlselves, espe- 
cially in this particular. Authority is so delightful a 
word, and it souncls so noble to pron1Íse to control our- 
selves. l\1en speak of it \vith pleasure, and ,vould per- 
suaùe us that they can seriously practise the virtue. 
I \vish I had ever kno\vn a nlan capable of subduing 
hilnself in the smallest particular. In incliff erent In at- 
tel'S they affect resolution, as if the loss occasioned 
actual suffering; \yhilst their real desires are con- 
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sidered as supren1ely essential, uuavoidable, and indis- 
pensable. I have never kno'w a man capable of 
enduring the sn1allest privation. 
Tutor. You are seldom unjust, and I have never 
seen you so overpo\vered by anger and disappointment 
as at present. 
BaroJiÆss. Well, I need not be ashamed of nlY 
anger. 'Vhen I think of nlY friend, ,vho is no\v pur- 
suing her journey in discolnfort, ,veeping, probably, at 
the recollection of our inhospitality, DlY heart burns 
with indignation, 
Tläor. In your greatest trouble, I have never seen 
you so agitated and exasperated as no,v. 
Baroness. A small evil, which follo\vs closely upon 
a greater, can fill the cup; though, in truth, it is no 
small evil to lose a friend. 
Tutor. Be comforted, and rely upon our Í1nprove- 
ment, and that ,ve ,vill do all in our po\ver to content 
you, 
Baroness, No: I shall rely upon none of you. 
But, for the future, I ,vill demand obedience from 
all. I ,vill cOlnuland in my o\vn house. 
"CoDlmand, certainly!" exclaÜned Charles; "and 
you shall not have to complain of our disobedience," 
"1\1:y severity ,vill scarcely be very harsh," rejoined 
the baroness, with a smile, as she recovered herself: 
"I aIll not fond of commanding, particularly demo- 
crats; but I ,vill give you some advice, and make one 
request," 
Tutor. Both shall '\ve consider as laws to be 
strictly observed, 
Baroness, It \vould be ridiculous, if I thought to 
impair the interest you all take in the great events of 
the ,vodd, - events, the victimR of which \ye ourselves 
have become, I cannot change the opinions ,vhich 
exist and are established in the Iniud of each of you, 
according to his peculiar disposition; and it \vould be 
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no less harsh than foolish to require of you to suppress 
them, But I can demand this, at least, from the circle 
in 'which I live, that those of similar sentiments shall 
associate peaceably together, and converse in harmony, 
In your private apal'tlnents, during your ,,-alks, and 
\vherever else you llleet, you may communicate to- 
gether at \vill, support your respective opinions, and 
enjoy the gratification of an ardent conviction. But, 
m)" dear friends, let us Dot forget how llluch we were 
accustoIlled to sacrifice of our O\Vll individual opinions, 
for the sake of general harnlony, long before these 
new topics becanle the fashion; and, as long as the 
'world lasts, \ve n1ust all, for the general benefit, prac- 
tise some outward self-control. It is not, therefore, 
f.pr the sake of virtue, but in the name of common 
l)oliteness, that I in1plore you no\v to concede to me 
a favour 'which I think I lllay safely Bay you have 
always granted to the veliest stranger. 
"It seems to n1e strange," continued the baroness, 
" that \\e should have so far forgotten ourselves. What 
has become of our politeness? It used to be the custom 
in society to avoid topics disagreeable to others. Prot- 
estants, in the conlpany of Catbolics, never asserted 
that church ceremonies were ridiculous; and the most 
bigoted Catholic never maintained, before a Protestant, 
that the old religion afforded the only chance of sal- 
vatioD. In the presence of a mother \vbo had lost her 
SOD, no one displayed the deep delight he took in his 
children; and an inappropriate word occasioned gen- 
eral embarrassment, It seen1ed the duty of each to 
repair the accidental evil, but now the very reverse 
of all this seelns to be the rule, 'Ye appear to seek 
the opportunity of introducing subjects calculated to 
give pain. Ob, Iny dear friends, let us try and restore 
the old system! \Ve have much to endure already; 
ancl \vho knows how soon the snloke of the day, or the 
flames of the night, nlay announce the destruction of 


. 
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our clwellings allù of our ll10st valued possessIons? 
Let us, at least, forbear to announce this intelligence 
with triu1l1ph: let us cease, by our O\Vll bitter observa. 
tions, to Ï1npress our souls with calalnities \vhich it is 
painful enough to endure in silence, 
""\Vhen your father died, \vas it your habit to renew 
my grief upon every opportunity by a reference to the 
sad subject? l)id you not rather avoid all Í1l1proper 
allusiou to his mernory, and seek by your love, your 
silent sympathy, and your incessant attentions, to 
soften Iny SOITO\V and relieve lllY pain? Should not 
\ve no\v practise the SaTIle kind forbearance, \vhich 
often brings 1110re consolation than the offices of active 
friendship, more particularly at this tillie, ,vhen ours 
is not the grief of an individual in the Illidst of a 
happy multitude, ,vhere sorro'w disappears anlid the 
general content, but the grief of thousands, \vhere llut 
fe\v indeed are capable of experiencing an accidental 
or artificial consolation? 
Charles, l\ly dear aunt, you have sufficiently 
hunlÍliated us: may we take your hand in token of 
:reconciliation? 
Baroness, Here it is, on condition that you ,vill 
obey its guidance. We proclaim a general an111esty, 
\vhich it is no,v barely possible to resolve upon 'with 
sufficient speed. 
The young ladies, ,vho had all been dissolved in 
tears since the event \ve have related, no\-v n1ade their 
appearance, but could not be pen;uaded to be recon- 
ciled to Charles. 
" You are \Velf'Olne, children," said the baronesf';, 
addressing the Ill, "'Ye have just had a serious con- 
versation, \vhich, I trust, will establish peace and 
harn10ny alnongst us: perhaps it ,vas never more 
Ünportant that \ve should be friends, and enjoy even 
ODe Lrief portion of the day, Let us Inake this resolu- 
ti\lll, to lmniRh frolH our couversation all referl'lIee to 


. 
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the mere events of the tilne. Ho\v long have we been 
deprived of. all instruction and entertaining inter- 
course I Hüw long it seenlS, dear Charles, since you 
have anlused us \vith accounts of distant lands, with 
\vhose productions, inhabitants, lllanners, and cuStOlllS, 
you are so ,veIl acquaillted I ...t\.nd you," continued the 
barollesR, addressing the tutor, "you have not lately 
instructed us in- history, ancient or nlodern, in the 
cOlllparison of centuries or of renlarkable 111 en , And 
you, young ladies! \vhere are the pretty poenls you 
used to bring forth froIlI their hiding-places for the 
delight of your friends? what has beconle of all your 
free philosophic observations? Have you no l110re 
am bition to surprise us ,vith some \yonderful nlineral 
specin1en, SOlne unkno\vn plant, or relnarkable insect, 
brought h0111e from your \valks, and affoi'dillg occasion 
for pleasing speculations on the mysterious connection 
of all the productions of nature? "Let us restore all 
those charlning alnusements by an agreenlent, a reso- 
lution, a rule, to be useful, instructive, and, above all 
things, conlpanionable, toward each other; for all these 
advantages \ve can enjoy, even in the most extreme 
adversity, Your promise, children." 
They prolnised eagerly. "And no\v I dismiss you," 
added the baroness: "the evening is fine, amuse your- 
selves as you please; and at supper-tÜne let us en- 
joy a friendly cOlnnlunion together, after so long an 
interruption," 
The conlpany separated. Lousia alone renlained 
with her 1nother. She could not so easily forget 
the misfortune of losing her cOlnpanion, and allo\ved 
Charles, wholn she had invit
d to accompany her upon 
a \valk, to set out alone, For SOlne titne the baroness 
and her <laughter remained together, \vhen the clergy- 
nlan entered, after a 1011g absence, entirely ignoraut 
of \vhat had, in the IneantÏ1ne, happened. Laying by 
his hat and stick, he took a seat, and was abou.t 
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to narrate something, when Louisa, pretending to con- 
tinue a conversation with her lllothel', cut. short his 
intention with the following observations: 
"Sonle of our cOlnpany .will, I think, find the 
arrangement we have come to raLher disagreeable, 
'Vhen we lived in the country, it is true, we ,vere 
80metinles at a loss for conversation; for it did not 
happen so often, as in town, that a girl.could be slau- 
dered, or a young luan traduced: but still we had an 
alternative in describing the follies of two great 
nations, in finding the Gernlans as absurd as the 
French, and in representing first onc, and then the 
other, as J acobins and Hadicals, Rut, if these topics 
are forbidden, sonle of our society ,,,ill be rendered 
stupid," 
"Is this attack aimed at me, young lady?" asked 
the old clergyman with a snlÌle, " You kno\v how 
rea<.ly I alH to be sacrificed for the benefit of the com- 
pany. For though upon an occasions you do credit 
to your instructors, and everyone finds your society 
both amiable and delightful, yet there is a certain little 
malicious spirit ,,-ithill you, which, notvdthstanding all 
your efforts, you cannot entirely subdue, and which 
prolllpts you to take your revenge at 111Y expense. 
Tell me, gracious lady," he continued, turning to-ward 
the baroness, "what has occurred during my absence" 
and ,,,-hat topics have been excluded froill our society?" 
The baroness inforined hinl of all that had taken 
place. He listened attentively, and then observed 
that "this regulation ,vould probably enable Inany 
persons to entertain the company better than others." 
" 'Ye shall be able to endl}.re it," said Louisa, 
"Such an arl'angeinent," he added, "will not be 
gl'ieyous to those ,,,ho have been accustomed to rely 
upon their O'Vll resources: on the contrary, they \vill 
find it pleasant; since they can anluse the cOll1pany 
with such pursuits as they have fol1o\ved in pri\Tate. 
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And do not be offended, young lady, if I attribute to 
society the very existence of all newsmongers, spies, 
and slanderers, For 1l1Y part, I never see pel'sons so 
lively and so animated, either at a learned meeting 
or at a public lecture convened for general instruction, 
as in a society \vhere sonle piece of scandal is intro- 
duced which reflects on the character of a neighbour. 
Ask yourself, or ask others, \vhat invests a piece of 
news with its greatest charm? Not its iUlportance, 
nor its influence, but its mere novelty. N otlÜng old 
is cared for: novelty by itself excites our surprise, 
awakens the Ünagination, gently agitates the feelings, 
and requires no exertion of the reasoning po\vers. 
Every Illan can take the IllOst lively interest in a 
piece of news with the least trouble to himself : 
indeed, since a succession of ne\v events carries us 
rapidly from one circulnstance to another, nothing 
i., more welconle to the generality of Inankind than 
this inducement to constant diversion, and this oppor- 
tunity of venting their spleen and Inalice in an agree- 
able and varied manner." 
" Well!" exclaimed Louisa, "you show some skill 
at explanation: just no\v you censured individuals, at 
present you condemn mankind in general." 
" I do not require," he answered, "that you should 
renrler TIle justice: but this I Inust say, we \vho depend 
upon society Inust act according to its rules; and it 
\voulJ. be safer to provoke its resentlnent than its ennui, 
by requiring it to think or reflect. "\Ve must a void 
everything that would tend to this result, and pursue 
l)y ourselves in private \vhatever would prove Ull- 
palatable to the public." 
"By yourselves in private," said Louisa, "many a 
bottle of wine will, I suppose, be drunk, and nlany 
a nap taken In the daytime," 
"I have never," continued the old clergyman, "set 
much value upon my own actions; for I know how 
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little I have done for others: I am, ho'\vever, in pos- 
session of sOlnething which may, perhaps, afford agree- 
able relaxation to this society, circunlstanced as it is 
at present," 
" To 'what do you allude? " inquired the baroness. 
"l{ely upon it," interrupted Louisa, "he has Iuade 
some InarveHous collection of scandals." 
" You are n1istaken," replied the clergyman. 
ce \Ve shall see," ans'wel'ed Louisa. 
"Let hÜn cOlltinue, IllY dear," said the baroness: 
"and do not accustonl yourself to act in a harù and 
unfriendly IllallIler to,val'd others, even in jest; as they 
may take it ilL \Ve have no need to increase our evil 
llalJits by practising theIl1 for entertainment. Tell me, 
illY dear friend, of \vhat does your collection consist? 
'Vill it conduce to our amusement? Have you been 
long enlployeJ about it? "Thy have you never men- 
tioned it before?" 
"I will give you an account of the whole matter," 
rejoined the old clergyn1an, "I have lived long in 
the \vorld, and have paid lunch attention to public 
occurrences. I have neither talent nor inclination for 
chronicling great actions, and \vorldly affairs in general 
are troublesome to l11e; but alnougst the IHany private 
histories, true and false, \vhich sOInetimes happen in 
public or are related in private, there are SOIne .which 
l>ossess a greater attraction than the chanu of III ere 
novelty, SOIne \vhich are calculated to in1prove us by 
their Inoral application, SOlne \vhich display at a glance 
the secret springs of hu nlQn nature, and others, again, 
'whose very alJsurdities are anlusillg, AIlJOngst the 
multitude of occurrences \vhich attract our attention 
and our Inalice ill orùinary life, and ,vhich are as 
COllllllon as the illdividuals to whom they relate, I 
have llf>ted do\vn a fe\v on account of their peculiar 
character, Lecause they pugaged and excited Iny atten- 
tioll a"l(l feelings; and the very l'eGollectioll of them 
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has never failed to produce a momentary sensation of 
pure and tranquil pleasure." 
"I am curious to hear," said the baroness, "the 
nature of your anecdotes, and to learn their peculiar 
character." 
" You may easily suppose," replied the clergynlan, 
"that they are not about disputes or family nlatters. 
Such things have little interest except for those 'who 
are engaged in them," 
L01Æisa. And ,vhat are yours about 1 
Cle1'gyman. "\Vhy, for the nlost part, they treat of 
those enlotiolls by which friends become attached or 
disunited, happy or miserable, and by ,vhich they are 
nlore frequently entangled than inlproved, 
Lou/isa. Indeed! I suppose you will produce a 
collection of merry ad ventures for our instruction and 
Ünprovenlent. Excuse 111e for nlaking this observation, 
dear illalTIma; it seems so evident: and it is, of course, 
allo,vable to speak the truth. 
Clergyman. I SU8pect that you \vill not find anything 
in the whole collection which may be styled merry. 
Louisa. And "That "Tould you consider of that de- 
scription? 
Clergyman. Scandalous dialogues or situations are 
nlY a.bhorrence. I object equally that. conlnlon ad- 
vent.ures, which are ull,yorthy of engaging our atten- 
tion, should be told with exaggerated importance: they 
excite our expectations unduly, in place of giving real 
pleasure to the n1Índ, They 111ake a mystery of that 
,vhich should be ,vhol1y unveiled, or from which we 
should altogether turn our eyes, 
Louisa, I do not understand you. Yon will, how- 
ever, relate your stories ,vith sonle degree of elegance. 
I hope our ears ,vill not be offended by any coarse 
adventures, You nlust consider us in the light of a 
ladies' selninary, and look for our thanks as your 
recolllpense. 
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Olerg Y1nan, Nothing of the sort. But, ip truth, 
you \vill hear nothing new, particularly as I have, for 
S0111e tiIue back, observed that you never nlÍss the 
per?-s..al of certain criticisms in SOUle of the learned 
reVle'vs. 
Lonisa. You are really too bad, 
OlcrY!/JiMln, Yon are engaged to be man'ied, and I 
therefore pardon you. But I am obliged to sho,v that 
I also possess arrows ,vhich I kno\v ho\v to use. 
Baroness, I see your object plainly, but you IllUSt 
let her see it like ,vise. 
Olcr[Jynull
. TheD, I lllUSt repeat ",-hat I said at the 
beginlling of this conversation, But it seeins you had 
not the politeness to pay attention, 
Louis[t, \Vhat is the use of attention or of nluch 
arguillent? Look at the matter in any light, they ,viII 
be scandalous stories, in SOllle shape or other, and 
nothing else. 
Clergynuln. l\1ust I repeat, young lady, that a ,vell- 
regulated Illind only perceives scandal ,vhen it reads 
of ,yicke(luess, arrogance, a desire to injure, and an 
un\villillgness to oblige? and frOln such spectacles he 
should avert his eyes. He finds vleasure in the narra- 
tiou of trifling faults and failings, and contenlplates 
,vith satisfaction those points of the story ,,-here good 
llleu contend with the III selves, with their desires and 
their intentions, ,vhere silly and conceited lllortais are 
rebuked, corrected, or deceived, and \vhere hopes, \vishes, 
and designs are disturbed, interrupted, and frustrated, 
or unexpectedly fulfilled, accoillplished, and confirmed. 
nut, on those scenes where accident cOillbines with 
human \veakness and inefficiency, he d\vells with the 
greate
t delight; and none of the heroes ,vhose history 
he authenticates has either blaille to apprehend or 
praise to expect frolH hiln, 
Bnroness. Your introduction excites our ,vish to 
hear a specinlen, 'Ve have spent the greater part uf 
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our lifetime in one circle, and have never experI- 
enced anything worthy to find' a place in such a 
collection. 
Clergyman. Much undoubtedly depends upon the 
observer, and upon the peculiar vie\v he takes of oc- 
currences. But I \vill not deny that I have made 
large extracts fron1 old books and traditions. Perhaps 
you will have no objection to see SOllie of your old 
friends with new faces, And this gives me a privilege 
of \vhich I n1ust not be deprived, - that none of my 
tales shall be doubted. 
Louisa. But we are not to be prevented from recog- 
nising our friends and acquaintances, or, if we please, 
froln expounding the enigma, 
Clergyman. Certainly not. But you ,,,,,ill allow me, 
under such circullistances, to produce an old folio, to 
prove that the identical occurrence happened, and was 
made matter of record, some centuries ago, And I 
must be permitted to smile, when SOlne narration is 
pronounced to be an old fable, though it may have 
taken place amongst ourselves, without our being able 
to recognise the characters. 
Louisa. We shall never begin. Had we not better 
declare a truce for this evening; and do you commence 
a story at once, by 'way of specimen? 
ClergY1Î
an. Perrnit me, in this instance, to be guilty 
of disobedience. The entertainment is intended for the 
whole assenlbled company. We rnust not deprive them 
of it; and I must prernise beforehand, that \v hatever I 
have to say possesses no value in itself. But \vhen 
my audience, after son1e serious occupation, \vishes for 
a brief repose, and, already sated with good things, 
desires the addition of a light dessert, then I shall he 
ready, and only hope that \vhat I shall provide n1ay 
not prove unpalatable. 
Baroness, In that case, we had better postpone the 
amusement till to-rnorrow. 
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L01(;isa. I am beyond llleasure curious to know 
what it will be. 
Clergyman. You must not be so, young lady; for 
great expectations are seldom satisfied. 
That sanle evening, after dinner, the baroness retired 
early to her aparh11ent; whilst the rest of the company 
renlained together, and discussed the nlany reports 
Nhich \vere current, and the various incidents 'which 
had happened. As is generally the case in such cir- 
cUlllstances, few of them knew ,vhat to doubt or w"hat 
to believe, 
The old clergynlan had his rel11edy for such an 
el11ergency. "I propose," said he, "as the 1110St con- 
venient plan, that \ve all ht:'lieve Ï1llplicitly whatever 
we find pleasant, and that \ve reject, ,vithout cerenlony, 
,vhatever we finù unpleasant, anù that \ve adn1Ït to be 
true what can be so." 
It ,vas then renlarked by SOI11e on8, that nlen gener- 
ally acted in this ,vay; and, after SOlne desultory con- 
versation, they cOllll11ented upon that strange propensity 
of our nature to believe in the marvellous, They talked 
of romances and visions: and, when the old clergyman 
had promised at a future time to relate some interesting 
anecdotes upon these subjects, Louisa exclairned, "It 
,viII be extrell1ely good of you, and you win merit our 
gratitude, by telling us a story of that description no\v ; 
for ,ve are all in the proper hunlour for it: \ve shall 
pay attention and be thankful." vVithout needing 
further entreaties, the old clergyman cOffilnenceù at 
once, as follows: 
"During nlY residence in Naples, an event happened 
which attracted universal attention, and ",
ith regard 
to \vhich public opinion varied exceedingly, SOIUe 
persons nlaintained that the circunlstance had actually 
occurred; \vhilst others asserted, that, though true ill 
general, it \vas founded upon a gross dereit. The latter 
class of persons \Vl11'e at further variance alIlongst 
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themselves: they could not agree \vho was the ,de- 
ceiver. Others held it to be far frorn clear that 
spiritual natures were incapable of influencing the 
eleu1ents and human bodies, and rnaintained that \ve 
were not justified in pronouncing every marvellous 
occurrence to be a fraud or a delusion. But now 
to the facts themsel Yes. 
(C At the time I speak of, a singer named Antonelli 
was the favourite of the Neapolitan public. In the 
blooln of youth, beauty> and talents, she \vas deficient 
in none of thot'e enchantments by 'which \VOlllen can 
allure and captivate, and render a certain class of their 
favourites happy. She ,vas not insensible to the 
channs of love and flattery; but, naturally temperate 
and sensible, she kne\v ho\v to enjoy the delights 
of both, 'without losing that self-respect which \vas so 
essential to her happiness. The young, the distin- 
guished, and the rich, flocked to her in cro\vds; but 
she adn1Îtted fe\v to her friendship: and, if she pur- 
sued her o-wn inclination in the choice of her adn1Îrers, 
she evinced, upon all occasions, so finu and resolute a 
character, that she attached every person to her, I 
had an opportunity of observing her upon one occasion, 
in consequence of IHY close intimacy \vith one of 
her especial favourites, 
"Sol11e years had elapsed: her friends were numer- 
ous; and alnongst the number were nlany foolish, 
sirnple, and fickle personages, It ,vas her opinion that a 
lover \vho, in a certain sense, is everything to ,voman, 
generally proves deficient in those very ell1ergencies 
'when she rnost needs his assistance; as, for exarnple, 
in the difficulties of life, in dOlnestic necessities, and 
upon the occurrence of sudden disasters. In such 
tÜl1es she Inaintained that his o\vn self-love often 
proved absolutely prejudicial to his n1Ïstress, and his 
advice became positively dangerous, 
" Her forrner attachnlents \vere insufficient to satisfy 
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her soul. The void required to be filled. She wished 
for a friend; and scarcely had she felt this 'want, \vhen 
she found, anlongst those who sought her favours, 
a youth upon ,,,horn she bestowed her confidence, 
of which in every respect he seelIled ,vorthy, 
"He was a native of Genoa, and had taken up 
his residence in Naples, to transact the mercantile 
business of a firnl to \rhich he belonged. His natural 
talents had been improyed by a Inost excellent educa- 
tion, His kno\vledge \vas extensive, his mind and 
body \vere sound and active, and his general conduct 
might serve as a lllodel; and in his attention to others 
he ever seelned forgetful of himself. He \vas Ílllbued 
\vith the conlnlercial spirit for which his native to\Vll 
was distinguished, All his speculations \vere upon 
a large scale, His condition, ho\vever, was none of 
the happiest. The finn had entered into SOIne unfor- 
tunate transactions, and Lecalne entangled in ruinous 
lawsuits, Tiule only increased the difficulties; and 
the anxiety he endured gave hÜn an air of Inelan- 
choly, \vhich \vas not unbeconlÍng, and made Antonelli 
still Inore desirous of his acquaintance, fronl the idea 
that he stood in need of a friend, 
" Until now he had only seen Antonelli in public: 
but, at his first request, she granted hirn access to her 
house; even urging him to visit her, a favour \vhich he 
did not fail to accept, 
"She lost no tinle in cOlllnlunicating to him her 
confidence and her 'wishes. He was no less surprised 
than delighted at her proposals, She irnplored hinl 
earnestly to be her friend, hut to lIlake no pretensions 
to the privileges of a lover, She made hinl acquainted 
\vith sonle eln1JarraSsluents in \vhich she had beCOlne 
involved, and his great experience enabled hirn to offer 
advice and a
sistance for her speedy release, In return 
for this confidence, he unfolded to her his own situa- 
tion: and, \vhilst she endeavoured to cheer and console 
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him, rnauy lle\V plans occurred to hiIn, \vhich he had 
not thought of before; and she thus appeared to be his 
adviser: and a reciprocal friendship, founded on the 
highest regard and respect, ,,-ras established between 
them. 
"Unfortunately, we do not always consider the 
practicability of the obligations \ve incur, He had 
pron1Ïsed to be her friend, and to rnake no pretensions 
to the privileges of a lover. But he could not deny 
that those who came to see her as such ,,-rere not only 
unwelconle to, but were detested by, him; and it \vas 
extrenlely painful to him when she meant to arDuse 
hirn with the description of their various characters. 
"It soon happened, fortunately, or perhaps unfor- 
tunately, tbat her l1eart \vas again free, This \vas a 
source of extreme delight to our young friend, \vho lost 
no time in entreating that the vacant place lllight 
be allotted to hirn. With sonle reluctance she listened 
to his proposals, c I fear,' she said, c that, in making 
this concession, 1 shall lose DIY friend.' Her anticipa- 
tion was correct; for scarcely had he for a short tinle 
filled this double character, ,,
hen he found her tenlper 
changed. As her friend he had been content ,vith her 
respect; as a lover he demanded her affection; ünd, as 
an intelligent and accomplished nIan, constant enter- 
tainment. But this was Inore than Antonelli expected. 
She was un,villing to Inake an entire sacrifice of 
herself, and had no wish to surrender her absolute 
liberty to anyone. She soon adopted ingenious expe- 
dients for curtailing the length of his visits, for a voiding 
his presence, and for rnaking hinl sensible that she 
would not consent to forego her indepenùence for any 
consideration. 
" This discovery was to hin1 a source of the greatest 
misery; and, unfortunately, the calamity did not conle 
alone, His dornestic affairs hecanle Jnore and r110l'e 
involved; and be found reason for reproaching hinlself 
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with having ahvays considered his income as inex.. 
haustible, and with having neglected his business in 
order to engage in foreign travel, and to n1ake a greater 
figure in the ,vorld than he ,vas entitled to do, fronl the 
advantages of his birth and incorne. The lawsuits, 
frOIH ,vhich he expected so Hluch, 'were tardy and ex- 
pensi ve. They to uk hÜn frequently to Palenno; and, 
upon the occasion of his last journey thither, Antonelli 
adopted lneans to change the nature of her establish- 
nlent, for the purpose of becorning gradually disengaged 
froIH hÜn. On his return he found her in another 
residence, at SOITIe distance fron) his; and he sa 'v that 
the l\Iarq uis of S., ,vho at that tÜne exercised great 
influence in the world of fashion, had unreserved admis- 
sion to her house. He ,vas greatly affected by this 
discovery, ,vhich brought on a serious illness, Upon 
hearing this sad intelligence, Antonelli hastened to 
hiln, attended hin1; and, as she ,vas fully a ware that 
his purse was but scantily supplied, she left a large 
sum of money, ,vhich supplied his necessities for a 
considerable time, 
"In consequence of his efforts to restrain her free- 
dOIn, he had fallen considerably in her estinlation. As 
her attachlTIent diIllinished, her suspicions increased; 
and she at length began to think that a person 
who had lTIanaged his o'vn affairs so badly ,vas not 
entitled to a high character for good sense. But 
he was unaware of the great change ,vhich had taken 
place in her feelings to\vard him; and he attributed 
her anxiety for his recovery, and the constancy of 
her attentions which induced her tú spend ,vhole days 
at his bedside, rather to her love for hÜn than to COln- 
passion for his sufferings; and he hoped, upon his 
recovery, to find hÜnself unce rnOl'e reinstated ill her 
favour. 
" But he ,vas grievously Inistaken. 'Vith hiR restora- 
tion to health and strength, all selnLlance of affection 
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disappearód; and he no'\v seelHed as o(lious in her eyes 
as he had fornlerly proved agreeaLle. In addition 
to this, his temper had unconsciously become soured 
and unbearable, He attributed to others all the blalne 
of his O\Vll misfortunes, and justified hinlself fully 
fronl their evil consequences, He considered himself 
an injured and persecuted invalid, and looked for a 
cOlnplete reconlpense for all his troubles in the devoted 
affection of his n1Ïstress. 
" "\Vith these exalted expectations he visited .....\ntonelli 
imnlediately upon his recovery. He,voll1d be satisfied 
with nothing short of her entire affection, the dismissal 
of all her other friends and acquaintances, her cOlnplete 
retireinent frOITI the stage, and her devoting herself 
to him alone. She demonstrated the Ílnpossibility of 
complying \vith these requests, at first in a playful, 
and after\vard in a more serious, tone, At length she 
conlillunicated to him the sad intelligence that their 
connection must end. He left her, and never returned. 
"For several years after\vard he lived in a retired 
manner, in the house of a pious old lady, \vho had 
a small independence. At this period he gained his 
first la \vsuit, and ,vas soon afterwarJ successful in 
another; but this change of fortune canle too late: his 
health was undernlined, and the joy of his existence 
had vanished, A slight accident brought on a relapse, 
and the physician announced to hÜn his approaching 
death, He heard his fate \vithout a lliunnur, and 
merely expressed a wish to see his beautiful friend 
once 11101'e. He sent his servant to her, - the sallie 
Inessenger \vho, in happier days, had brought hinl 
many a delightful ans,ver, lIe entreated an inter- 
vie,v : she refused. He sent a second tÏIne, and 
inlplored her to consent: she ,vas still illexora LIe. At 
length, at Inidnight, he sent a third tÜlle. She was 
embarrassed, and communicated her situation to me; 
as I had been invited, along ,,,ith the ll1arquis anJ 
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son1e other friends, to spend the evening at her house, 
I advi
ed her, indeed begged of her, to sho,v SOlne last 
attentions to her friel1ù. She appeared undecided at 
first, but, after a short reflection, Inade up her lllÎlH]: 
and dismissed the servant v.riih a refusal. He did not 
return. 
" After supper ,ve ,vere all engaged in social conver- 
sation, and general anÎlllation and hilarity prevailed, 
Sudùcllly, a little after l11Îdllight, a piercing shriek uf 
bitter, painful lanlentation vvas heard, '\Ve rose 
frOln the taLle, looked at each other, and wondered 
,vhat this strange event could lnean. The sound 
seeIlled to conle from the middle of the room in ,vhich 
've ,vere assembled, and die away near the walls. The 
nlarquis rushed to the ,vindo,y; 'whilst ,ve endeavoured 
to support Afltonelli, Vvho had fainted. By degrees 
she regained consciousness. She had scarcely opened 
her eyes ,,,hen the jealous and passionate 11larquis 
loa<lßd her ,viih the bitterest reproaches. 'If you 
choose to have these mysterious understaudings .with 
your friends,' said he, C at least let theln be of a less 
fearful nature.' She replied, with her ,vonted presence 
of nlÍlld, c that, as she haù ahvays enjoyed the ,right of 
seeing her friends ",-heuever she pleased, she would 
scarcely select such appalling sounds as they had just 
heard, to indicate approaching happiness,' 
" And, in truth, the cry had in it sOlllething unspeak- 
aLly appalling, The long-continued screanl of anguish 
thvelt upon our ears, a1Jrl llHl<le our very IiIubs trelnble. 
Antonelli ,vas pale, nlotionless, and in a continual faiut, 
We sat ,vith her for half the night, but we heard 
nothing further. On the follo,ving night, the sallIe 
C(Hllpany, ,vllo h::HI nlet together not quite so cheerful 
as usual, though '\vith a reasonable supply of courage, 
a Lout the sanle hour of midnight heard the same 
identical loud and appalling shriek. 
" We had, in the lueantÏ1ue, we
n'Îed our illagilla- 
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tions in framing conjectures as to the cause of the cry. 
and ,vhence it could proceed, But ,vhy should I 
,veary you? Whenever Antonelli supped at honle, at 
the selfsame hour the same shriek was heard, son1e- 
times louder and sonletimes fainter, It was spoken 
of all over Naples, The Inystery excited universal at- 
tentioll,. The police "
ere called out, Spies ,vere placed 
in every direction, to detect the cause of the lnystery. 
To persons in the street, the shriek appeared to COlne 
from the open air; whilst in the house it seenled to 
proceed frolll the very room in 'which Antonelli was 
sitting. When she supped abroad nothing 'whatsoever 
occurred; but, as often as she supped at home, the 
horrid shriek ,vas invariably heard. 
" But her absence from home did not upon all occa- 
sions protect her froln this fearful visitation. Her 
many personal reconlmendations secured her a welcome 
reception in the most distinguished families, Being a 
pleasant cOlnpanion, she was everywhere ,veIl receive4; 
and it had lately become her custom, in order to escape 
the fearful visitation we have described, to spend her 
evenings from home. 
"One evening a gentleman of great respectability, 
o,ving to his age and position, accolnpanied her to 
her house in his carriage. When she was taking 
leave of him at the door, a loud shriek ,vas heard, 
which seenled to come from bet,veen then1; and the 
gentlelnan, who, like lnany others, had often hea.rd of 
this 111ysterious occurrence, was lifted into his carriage 
more like a corpse than a living person, 
"Upon another occasion a young singer, to ,vholn 

he ,vas partial, drove through the town with her in 
the evening, to visit a friend, He likewise had fre- 
q nently heard of the vvonderful phenomenon ,ve have 
related, and, with the spirits of a light-hearted youth, 
had expressed his doubts of its reality, They f:poke 
of the cirCUlllstance, 'I 'wish extrelnely,' Eaid he, 
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'that I could hear the voice of your invisible com- 
panion; call him, - perhaps he will conle: ,ve are two, 
and need not fear him.' From thoughtlessness, or 
indifference to danger, I kno,v not ,vhich, she called 
the spirit: and inst
tnt1y the piercing shriek issued, 
as it were, from the n1Ïddle of the carriage; three t inles 
it was heard, and then died away gradually, Arrived 
at the house of their friend, both were found insensible 
in the carriage: with difficulty they recovered their 
senses sufficiently to relate ,vhat had happened. 
"It ",-as SOllle time before Antonelli completely 
recovered, Her health becanle inlpaired by the con- 
stantly recurring fright she sustained: but ,vhen, at 
length, her fearful visitor appeared to intend that she 
should enjoy S0111e repose, she began to hope for a 
c01nplete cessation of this annoyance; but this expec- 
tation ,vas prenlature. 
"At the end of the carnival, accoulpanied by a 
young felllale acquaintance and a secrant, she set out 
upon an excursion of pleasure, It was her intention 
to visit a friend in the country. Night came on before 
she reached her destination: an accident happened to 
the carriage; and she ,vas necessitated to take refuge 
in a s1na11 country inll, and to put up with the indif- 
ferent acconlIDodation it afforded. 
"Her c0111panion had already gone to bed; and the 
servant, having arranged the night-light, ,vas about to 
retire, ,vhen her nlÏstress observed jestingly, 'I think 
we are at the end of the world: it is a dreadful night; 
I wonder ,vhether he can find us out?' That very 
instant the shriek ,vas heard Inore piercing and louder 
than ever. Her cOlnpanion ,vas terrified beyond expres- 
sion, sprang frolll her bed, rushed do,vn-stairs, and 
alarmed the whole house, No one that night closed 
an eye, It ,vas, hovvever, the last tÜne the shriek ,vas 
heard. But the Ull vVelCOllle visitor soon found anùther 
l110re frightful lllode of indicating his presence. 
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"He ,vas quiet for a short time, \vhen one evening, 
at the accustoined hour, as Antonelli sat \vith her 
con1panions at taLle, a shot froln a gun, or froni a 
bea vily loaded pistol, ,vas fired in at the \vindo\v. 
Everyone heard the report, everyone sa\v the flash; 
but, upon the closest inspection, the \vindo\v 'was foull(l 
not to have sustained the slightest injury, But the 
CirCUl1lstance see111ed to everyone of the 1l10st alarming 
in1portance, and all thought that an attelnpt had been 
made upon Antonelli's life. The police \vere called, 
and the neigh10uring house \vas searched; but, as 
nothing suspicious \vas founù, guards \vere placed in 
it next day fro III top to 10ttOlU. Her o\"
n d\vellillg 
was carefully e:xanlÌlleù, and spies ,,-ere even dispersed 
about the streets. 
"But all this precaution was useless, For three 
rllonths in succession, at the very sa 111e hour, the shot 
,vas fireJ through the saIne windo,v, \yitbout the slight- 
est injury to the glass; and, ,,,hat was eSl)eciaIly re- 
niarkable, this always took place exactly one hour 
before midnight: although in R aples tinle is counted 
after the Italian fashion, and. the term n1idnight ie 
never used, 
"But custom at length reconciled all lìarties to this 
occurrence, as it had done to the previous one; and 
the ghost began to lose credit by reason of his very 
harnlless tricks, The shot ceased to alarm the com- 
pany, or even to int.errupt their conversation, 
"One sultry evening, the day having been very hot, 
Antonelli opened the windo\v, without thinking of the 
hour, and went with the l1lRrquis out upon the bal- 
cony, They had scarcely been in the ail' a couple of 
n1Ínutes when the shot exploded bet\veen thenl, and 
ùrove thenl lmck into the house, where for sonle time 
they lay apparently lifeless ou the floor. "Then they 
recovered, each felt the pain of a violent blo\y upon 
the cheek, one on the right siùe, the other on the left; 
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but, as no further injury \-vas apparent, the singularity 
of the circulnstallce was n1erely the occasion of a fe\-v 
jocular observations. 
"Froin this tÍlne the shot \-vas not repeated in the 
house; and Antonelli thought she \vas at last COll1- 
pletely delivered frOlll her invisible tormentor, \Vhell 
one evening, upon 111aking a little excursion \vith a 
friend, she ,vas terrified beyond measure by a Inost 
unexpected incident. Her ,yay lay through the Chiaja, 
\vhere her Genoese friend had formerly liveù, It \-vas 
bright Inoonlight. A lady \vho sat near her asked, 
, Is not that the house in which Signor died?' 
'As well as I can recollect, it is oue of those t\-vo,' 
aus,vered ..:\..llLonelli. The \-yords \-vere scarcely uttered 
when the shot was fired fron1 one of the tw"o houses, 
and penetrated the carriage. The driver thought he 
was wounded, and drove fonvard ,\
ith all possible 
speed, ....\rrived at their ùe8tination, the two ladies 
were lifted fron1 the carriage, as though they \vere dead. 
"But this \-vas the last alarm of that kind. The 
unseen foe no\v changed his. plan; and one evening, 
shortly after,vard, a loud clapping of hands \-vas heard 
before the windo\v. As a popular singer and favourite 
actress, she \-vas ll10re fan1Ïliar 'with sounds of this de- 
scription. They did not inspire terror, and nlÏght have 
proceeded, perhaps, froin one of her nurnerous admirers. 
She paid no attention to theIn, Her friends, however, 
\vere Blore \vatchful, and distributed their guards as 
before. They continued to hear the noise, but saw 
nobody, aud began to indulge a hope that the unac- 
couutal)le lnystery would soon conlpletely end, 
" After P short till1e it becanle changeLI in character, 
and assuIHed the fonD of agreeable sounds. They 
\vere not, slrirtly speaking, Inelo(lious, but exceedingly 
sweet and pleasing, To an accut'ate oLserver they 
Reelned to pruceed froILl the cornel' of the street, to 
float about in f,he enlpty ppace before J..ntonelli's ,viu- 
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do,v, and there to die a way in the nlost soft and de- 
lightful manner. It seelned as if SOlne heavenly spirit 
,vi shed, by IDeans of a beautiful prelude, to draw atten- 
tion to a lovely melody ",
hich he designed to play. 
But these sounds also ceased at length, and were heard 
no nlore after this wonderful occurrence had lasted for 
about a year and a half." 
The clergynlan pa"using for a few 1llOlllents, the en- 
tire cOll1pany began to express their opinions, and 
their doubts about the truth of the tale. 
The narrator answered that the story had to be true, 
if it were to be interesting, as a manufactured tale 
could possess but little merit. Some one here observed 
that he thought it singular no one had inquired about 
Antonelli's deceased friend, or the circulllstanccs of his 
death; as perhaps sonle light n1ight by this means 
have been thro\vn upon the \vhole affair. 
" But this was done," replied the clergyman: "I ,vas 
myself curious enough, Ï1nnlediatelyafter the first nlYs- 
terious occurrence, to go to the house under the pretext 
of visiting the lady who had attended him in his last 
ll10ments with a mother's care. She infol'lned me 
that the deceased had been passionately attached 
to Ântonelli; that, during the last hours of his exist- 
ence, he had spoken of nothing but her; that at one 
til11e he addressed her as an adorable angel, and at 
another as little better than a demon, 
"When his sickness became .lespzrate, his whole 
thoughts were fixed on seeing her once more before his 
death, perhaps in the hope of obtaining from her an 
expression of affection, of pity, of attachment, or of 
love. Her un\vil1ingness to see hiIn afflicted hÜn ex- 
ceedingly, and her last decisive refusal hastened his 
death. In despair he cried out, 'No! it shall not avail 
her. She avoids me; but, after D1Y death, she shall 
have no rest froIn IDe,' In a paroxysnl of this kind he 
p.xpired; a nd only too late do \ve learn, that the dead 
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can keep their word on the other side of the 
grave." 
The con11)any hegan once more to express their" 
opinions aLout the story. At lellgth Fritz observed," I 
have a s
spicioll; but I shall not ten it till I have 
thought over all the cirCulnstances again, and put IllY 
cOlubinations to the proof." 
Being sOlne,vhat strongly pressed, he endeavoured 
to avoid giving an answer, by requesting that he 111ight 
be allowed to relate an anecdote, which, though it 
nlÍght not equal the preceding one in interest, was of 
the same character, inasllluch as it could not be ex- 
plained \vith any certainty. 
" ...1 gallant noblelnan," he commenced, "who inhab- 
ited an ancient castle, and 'was the father of a large 
fanÜly, had taken into his protection an orphan girl, 
\vho, \vhen she attailled the age of fourteen years, was 
enlployed in attending the n1Ístress of the house in 
duties Ünnlediately about her person. She gave COlll- 
plete satisfaction, and her 'whole anlbition seemed to 
consist in a \vish to evince her gratitude to her bene- 
factor by attention and fidelity. She possessed various 
charn1s, both of mind and person, and "
as not 'with- 
out suitors, But none of these proposals seemed 
likely to conduce to her happiness, and the girl herself 
did not show the least inclination to change her con- 
(lition, 
" On a sudden it happened, that as she went through 
the house, intent upon her various duties, she heard 
sounds of knocking, \vhich came from ahout. and 
belleath her. At first this seellled accidental; but as 
the knocking never ceased, and beat almost in unison 
váth her footsteps, she became alarmed, and scarcely 
left the roonl of her mistress, where alone she found 
she could enjoy security. 
" These sounds \vere heard by everyone who aeCOUl- 
panied her or who stood near her. At first the sub- 
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ject \vas treated as a jest, but at length it was regarded 
in a more serious light, The U1aster of the house, ",,,'ho 
was of a cheerful disposition, now took the n1atter in 
hand. The knocking \vas never heard when the 
maiden remained motionless, and, when she \valked, 
was perceived, not so evidently when she put her foot 
to the ground as \vben she raised it to advance another 
step. But the sounds were often irregular, and they 
were observed to be more than usually loud v{hen the 
maiden went transversely across a certain large apart- 
ment in the castle. 
" The old nobleman, one day having \VOrklnen in the 
house, caused the flooring to be suddenly raised behind 
the maiden, when the knocking sounds "\vere at the 
loudest. Nothing, however, \vas found but a couple of 
rats, who, disturbed by the search, gave occasion to a 
chase, and to considerable uproar in the house. 
"Provoked by this circumstance and by the disap- 
pointment, the nobleIl1an determined upon adopting 
strong lneasures. He took down his large \v hip from 
the" wall, and s\vore that he would flog the maiden to 
death if he heard the knocking any more. From this 
time forth she could go through the house without the 
slightest molestation, and the knocking was never 
heard again." 
"Whereby," observed Louisa sagaciously, "\ve may 
conclude that the young maiden was her own ghost, 
and practised this joke, and played the fool \vith the 
fallÜly, to indulge some whim of her own." 
" Not at all," answered Fritz; "for those who as- 
cribed the mysterious occurrence to a ghost, believed 
that the maiden's guardian angel wished her to leave 
the house, hut \vas anxious also to protect her froin 
injury. Others took another vie 'v, and maintained 
that one of the girl's lovers had the cleverness to occa- 
sion these sounds in order to drive her out of the house 
into his arms, But, be this as it lnay, the poor child 
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became quite ill in consequence, and ,vas reduced 
to a nlelaucholy spectre; though she had forrnerly 
been the 1110St cheerful and lively and merry person in 
the whole establishment. But such a change in per- 
sonal appearance can be explained in more ways than 
one. 
"It is a pity," observed Fritz, "that these occur- 
rences are not always nlore particularly examined, and 
that, in judging of events .which so much interest us, 
we are obliged to hesitate between different appear- 
ances, because the circumstances under ,vhich they 
happen have not all been observed." 
" True," replied the old clergyman; "but it is so ex- 
trenlely difficult to make this examination at the very 
moment ,vhen anything of the kind happens, and to 
take every precaution that nothing shall escape in 
which deceit or fraud may be concealed. Can we, for 
exalnple, detect a conjurer so easily, though we are 
perfectly conscious that he is deluding us ? " 
He had scarcely finished this observation, when a 
loud report was suddenly heard in one corner ot the 
apartn1ent, Everyone leaped up; ,vhilst Charles said 
jokingly, " Surely the noise does not proceed fronl SOlne 
dying lover
" 
He would willingly have recalled the expression; 
for Louisa becarne suddenly pale, and stanlmered forth 
that she felt apprehension about the safety of her 
intended. 
:Fritz, to divert her attention, took up the light, anù 
went to'\vard a reading-desk ,vhich stood in a cornel' uf 
the apartu18nt, The sen1Ìcircular top of the desk ,vas 
split through; this, then, was the cause of the report 
they had heard: but it inlmediately occurred to thenl) 
that the reading-ùesk was of the best ,vorklllanship, 
and had occupied the very same Sl)ot for years; anù 
therefore they were all astonished that it should be so 
suddenly split asunder. It had even been praised 
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more than once as a very model 11iece of furniture; 
and how, therefore, could tIlls accident have occurred, 
,vithout even the slightest change having taken 11lace 
in the telllperature ? 
" Quick!" said Charles, "let us settle this point at 
once by examining the baronleter," The quicksilver 
nla.illtained the same point it had held for some days. 
And even the thermollleter had not fallen nlore than 
could be reconciled v,rith the difference of the telnpera- 
tnre Letv{een day and night! "It is a pity that we 
have not an hygrollleter at hand," he exclainled, " the 
very instrument that \vould be Inost ser\riceable!" 
"It seems," said the old clergYlllan," that the ll10st 
valuable instrunlent ahvays fails when we are engaged 
in supernatural inquiries." They \vere interrupted in 
their reflections by the entry of a servant, \vho 
announced that a great fire 'was \risible in the heavens; 
though no one could say \vhether it were raging in the 
town or in the neighbourhood. 
The circumstances ,ve have just related lllade the 
,vhole party lllore suseeptible of terror, and they \vere 
therefore much agitated by the ne\"
s. Fritz hastened 
up to the belvedere of the house, ,vhere a lllap of the 
adjacent country ,vas suspended, by nleans of \vhich he 
,vas enabled, even at night, to point out with tolerable 
accuracy the various positions of the surrounding 
places, The rest uf the party remained together, not 
without some fear and anxiety. 
Fritz announceù, upon his return, that he had no 
good ne\vs to telL "The fire clues not seenl to be in 
the to\vn, hut upon the property of our aunt. laIn 
,veIl acquainted," said he, "\vith the locality, alld 
believe I alll not n1Ïstaken," Each one lalnented the 
destruction of the fine Luilding, and calculated the loss. 
"A strange thought has just occurred to nle," said 
Fritz, "\vhich Inay quiet our minùs as to the nlystery 
of the reading-desk. Consider ho'w long it is since we 
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heard the report." They counted the n1inutes, and 
thought it had occurred about half-past t,velve, 
" N o 'V, you \vill probably laugh," continued Fritz, 
",vhen I tell you nlY conjecture, You know that our 
mother, a good lllany years ago, maùe our aunt a pres- 
ent of a reading-desk, ill every respect sÌ111ilar to tlris 
one. They \vere both finished ,vith the greatest care, 
by the san1e worknlan, at the same tilne, and cut out 
of oue piece of wood. Both have lasted well until 
no\v; and I will lay a \vager, that, at this very instant, 
the second reading-desk is actually burning at the 
house of IllY aunt; and its t,vin brother here is afflicted 
at the disaster. TO-Illorro,v I \vill set out and in- 
vestigate this singular fact as thoroughly as I am 
able." 
'Vhether Frederick really entertained the above 
opinion, or ,vhether his \vish to tranquillise his sister 
suggested the iJ.ea, ,ve are unable to decide: they, 
ho\vever, seized the opportunity to speak of luany 
ulldeniable sYlnpathies, and ended by discovering that 
a synlpathy actually existed bet\veen pieces of tÏ1uber 
fonned fronl one tree, alld pronounced it probable that 
the saIne sYlnpathy subsisted bet'ween pieces of \vork 
cOlupleted by the sallie hand. They agreed that these 
things resembled natural phenolllena fully as much as 
other things \vhich \vere often adduced, and \vhich, 
although quite evident, 'are incapable of explanation. 
" And, in my opinion," added. Oharles, " every phenom- 
enon, as \v'ell as every fact, is peculiarly interesting for 
its O'Vll sake. 'Vhoever explains it, or connects it 
'with other CirCllll1stances, only nlakes a jest of it, or 
deludes us: this is done, for example, by the natural 
philosopher and the historian. But an unconnected 
fact or event is interesting, not because it is explicable 
or probable, but because it is true. 'Yhen at midnight 
the fhllues consun1ed your aunt's reading-desk, the 
extraorclinar
y splitting of ours, at the very same tirne, 
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was a palpable fact, however explicable or connected 
with other things it may be." 
Though night was by this tinle far advanced, none 
of the company felt any inclination to retire; and 
Oharles, in his turn, asked permission to tell a story, 
which, though equally interesting, might seem per- 
haps more natural and explicable than the previous 
ones. "}'iarsbal Bassompierre," he said, "relates it in 
his n1elnoirs; and I may be permitted to tell it in his 
name. 
" I had renlarked for five or six months, that, when- 
ever I crossed the little bridge (for at that time the 
Pont Neuf had not been built), a very handsome 
shopkeeper, over the door of \vhose establishn1ent was 
painted the sign of 'The Two Angels,' alvvaJ's saluted 
.me with a lo\v and respectful bow, and followed me 
\vith her eyes as far as she could see Ine. This con- 
duct surprised l11e extremely; but I al \vays directed 
my looks to her, and saluted her in return. T rode on 
one occasion from Fontainebleau to Paris; and, \vhen 
I had arrived at the little bridge, she appeared at the 
door of her shop and said, 'Your servant, sir I ' I 
returned the salute: and, as I looked back froIn tiTne 
to time, I observed that she was, as usual, leaning 
forward, to keep me in view as long as possible. 
"11y servant ,vas follo\ving with a postilion, as I 
wished to send some letters back to sonle ladies in 
Fontainebleau the same day. I ordered the servant 
to alight, to go to the pretty shopkeeper, and to tell 
her from me, that I had noticed her wish to speak to 
me, and that, if she desired my acquaintance, I would 
visit her \vhenever she 'wished, She answered that I 
could have sent her no nlore delightful news, that she 
would meet me \vhenever I should appoint, on condi- 
tion that she n1ight be allovved to pass a night under 
the sanle roof \vith lne, I accepted the proposal, and 
asked the servant to find a place \vhere I n1ight ap- 
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point an assignation. He said he 'would lead me to 
a friend's house, but advised l11e, as fever 'was then 
very prevalent, t.o provide Inyself with n1Y own house- 
linen, "Then evening came, I went to the appointed 
house, where I found a very beautiful young ,vonlan 
a \vaiting nlY arrival. She was attired in a channing 
head-dress, and 'wore the finest linens. Her tiny feet 
,vere adorned ,vith slippers, worked in gold and silk; 
and her person ,vas covered with a loose nlantle of the 
softest satin texture. Suffice it to say, that I never 
saw a nlore charn1Íng person, In the nlorning I asked 
,vhen I could see her again; as it was then Thursday 
night, and it ,vas not nlY intention to leave the town 
l)efore the follu,ving Sunday. 
"She replied that she ,vas more anxious for a fresh 
appointlnent than I could be, but that it would be 
inlpracticable uuless I could postpone nlY departure; 
as I could only see her on Sunday night. To this I 
l11aùe SaIne difficulty, ,vhich caused her to complain 
that I was tired of her, and therefore ,vished to set out 
on Sunday; 'but,' she added, 'you \vill soon think of 
111e again, and will be glad to forfeit a day in order 
to pass a night 'with Ine.' 
"I was easily persuaded, I prolnised to stay during 
Sunday, and to Ineet her in the evening at the san1e 
v1ace. She answered me as follo,vs: 'I am quite 
aware, that on your account I have corne to a house 
of ill-repute; but I have done this in obedience to an 
irresistihle desire to en joy your society. But so great 
an iudiscretion cannot be repeated. I shall excite the 
jealuusy of my husband, though one might risk even 
that for the satisfaction of an irresistible passion, For 
your sake I have COlne to this house, ,vhich has been 
made respectable by your presence. But, if you desire 
to see n1e again, you lllUst nleet Ine at the residence of 
my aunt.' 
"She described the house with great particularity, 
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and then added, 'I shall expect you at ten o'clock. 
FrOln that tinle till lu.idnight the door shall be open. 
1
 uu \vill find a SlUan entrance, through 'which you 
nUlst advance; as Iny aunt's door is at the farther end. 
You \vill then see a flight of stairs op}?osite to you. 
They lead to the first floor, and there I shall be expect- 
ing you \vith open arrns,' 
"I made all Iny arrangeillents. I Rent a\vay IllY 
things, dislnissecl 111Y servants, and waited Üupatiently 
the arrival .of Sunday night, \Vhell I \vas to see nlY 
channing cOlllpanion once 111ure, At ten o'clock I was 
at the appointed place. I found the door she had 
described, close shut, and observed lights in the house, 
which seeilled every now anJ then to blaze up into a 
fialne, I kllo
ked Í1npatiently in order to announce 
Iny arrival, and \vas Ünnleùiately saluted by the hoarse 
voice of a n1an inquiring '\vhat I wanted. I retired 
disappointed, and paced restlessly up and ùo"wn the 
street, At length I returned to the house, and found 
the door then wide open. I hurried through the pas- 
sage, and ascended the stairs. Judge of my astonish- 
lllellt at finding the room occupied by two men, \vho 
were employed in burning a Inattress and some bed- 
clothes; \vhile I saw before me two naked corpses 
stretched upon the floor. I hastened a\vay instantly, 
and, in rushing do\vn stairs, knocked against two nlen 
carrying a coffin, who asked me angrily \"hat I wanted. 
I drew IllY s\vord to protect Inyself, and finally reached 
Iny h0111e in a state of the greatest excitenlent. I 
s\vallowed half a dozen glasses of \vine, as a preserva- 
tive against the fever, and on the following day con- 
tinued my journey, 
"All the inquiries I afterward instituted to discover 
who this WOl11an was were in vain. I even visited the 
shop where 'The Two Angels' were painted, but the 
ne\VCOlners could not inform \vho their predecessors 
had beeu. The chief character in this ad venture was 
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doubtless a persoll froll1 the lo\ver orders; but I can 
assure you, that, but for the disagreeable finale, it 
would have proved one of the lnost delightful inci- 
dents that has ever happened to me, and that I never 
think of IllY charlning heroine \vithout feelings of the 
\Varluest aft' ectioll," 
Charles observed, upon the conclusion of the anec- 
dote, that the lnystery \vhich enveloped the story was 
not easily explained. The \VOlnan might either have 
died of the fever, or have kept a\vay from the house 
on account of the infection, 
"But, if she were alive," answered Charles, "she 
would have met her lover in the street; as no fear 
could, under the circumstances, have kept her from 
hÜn, I fear," he added, " that her corpse was stretched 
on the fl 001'." 
" Oh! no l110re of this," said Louisa: "this story is 
too frightful. 'Vhat a night ,ve shall pass, if we retire 
\vith our imaginations full of these pictures!" 
"I reeollect all anecdote," interrupted Charles, 
"\vhich is of a n10re cheerful description, and which 
the saIne Basson1pierre relates of SOUle of his ancestors. 
"A very beautiful \VOnlan, \vho loved ODe of her 
relations passionately, visited him every }'londay at his 
country-house, \vhere they spent much time together; 
his wife believing in the 11leanwhile that her husband 
\vas engaged on a hunting-party, T\vo years uninter- 
ruptedly had passed in this ,vay, \vhen, the \vife's sus- 
picions being roused, she stole one nlorning to the 
country-house, and found her husband asleep with his 
companion. Being unwilling or afraid to disturb theIn, 
she untied her veil, threw it over the feet of the sleep- 
ing couple, and retired. When the lady a \voke, and 
observed the veil, she uttered a piercing cry, and with 
loud lanlentations cOlllplained that she \vou1d now 
never be able to see her lover again, She then took 
leave of hÜn, having first given hÜn three presents,- 
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a small fruit-basket, a ring, and a goblet, being a 
present for each of his three daughters, and desjred 
hÜll to take great care of them, They were ac
epted 
\vith thanks, and the children of these three daughters 
believe that they are indebted to their respective gifts 
for \vhatever good fortune has attended thenl." 
"This sOlue\vhat reseulbles the story of the beau- 
tiful l\Ielusina, and sucb-like fairy-tales," observed 
Louisa. 
"But there is just such a tradition in our fanlily," 
said }'rederick," and we have possession of a sinlÏlar 
talisn1an," 
" 'Vhat do you mean?" asked Charles. 
" That is a secret," replied the former. "It can be 
told to no one but the eldest son, and thai during the 
lifetin1e of his father; and he is then to hold the 
charln," 
"....-\re you the present possessor?" inquired Louisa, 
"I have told too n1uch already," ans\vered Erederick, 
as he lighted his candle, previous to retiring, 
The faulily had assen1bled for breakfast ac
ording to 
their usual custonl, and the Laroness after\vard took 
her seat at her elubroidery-fralne, After a short 
silence the clergyn1an observed, with a slight sn1Íle, 
" It is seldon) indeed that singers, poets, or story-tellers, 
who enter into an agreenlent to anluse a cOlnpany, do 
it at the right tÏ1ue: they often require pressing, 'when 
they should Legin voluntarily; \vhilst, on the other 
.hand, they are frequently eager and urgent to conl- 
mence at a tin1e \vhen the entertainment could be 
dispensed \vith, I hope, however, to prove an excep- 
tion to this custOU1; and I shall be glad to know 
whether it \vill prove agreeable to you that I should 
relate a story," 
"Particularly so," answered the baroness; "and I 
feel sure that I express the general opinion, But, if it 
is your iutention to relate an anecdote as a speciu18u, I 
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will tell you for what sort of story I have no incli.. 
nation. 
"I take no pleasure in stories \vhich, like the 
Arabian Nights, connect one tale \vith another, and 
so COI1ÍOUlld the interest of both; \vhere the llarrator 
finlls hÜnself compelled to excite our attention by 
interruptions, and, instead of satisfying us by detailing 
a course of consecutive adventures, seeks to attract us 
by rare and often ull\vorthy artifiees. I cannot but 
censure the attelnpt of con verting stories, \vhich should 
possess the unity of a poenl, into unllleaning puzzles, 
'\vhich only have the effect of vitiating our taste. 
r leave you to choose your o'\vn subjects; but I hope 
you \vill pay a little- attention to the style, since 
it nlust be rernelnbered that \ve are Ine1nbers of gooù 
society. COllllllence with sonle narrative in \vhich l)ut 
few persons are concerned or few events described, in 
which the plot is good and natural, though possessing 
as much action and contrivance as is necessary, which 
shall not prove dull, nor be confined to one spot, but in 
which the action shall not progress too rapidly. Let 
your characters be pleasing, and, if not perfect, at least 
good, - not extravagant, but interesting and an1Ïable. 
Let your story be arllusing in the narration, in order 
that, \vhen concluded, we may remember it váth 
pleasure." 
"If I were not \vell acquainted \vith you, gracious 
lady," said the clergyman," 1 should be of opinion that 
it is your wish, by thus eXplaining hü\v nluch you 
require of me, to bring IllY \vares into <lisrepute before' 
r have expused them for sale. I see ho\v difficult 
it \vill be to reach your standard of excellence, Even 
now," he conLinued, after a short panse, "you cOlnpel 
l11e to postpone the tale I had iuLelldcd to relate 
till another tÏIne; and I fear I shall COlllluit a n1Ïstake 
in extelnpurisillg an anecdote fur which I have ahvays 
felt SOUle Pd.rtialiLy: 
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"In a seacoast to\Yll in Italy once lived a nlerchant, 
who fronl his youth had been distinguished for activity 
and industry, He \vas, in addition, a first-rate sailor, 
and had amassed considerable vyealth by trading to 
Alexandria, \vhere he was accustomed to purchase or 
exchange merchandise, \vhich he after\yard either 
brought home or fOl'\yarded to the northern parts of 
Europe, His fortune increased fronl year to year. 
Busilless \vas hiR greatest pleasure, and he found no 
tÜne for the indulgence of extravagant dissipation, 
"His life \vas eluployed in active pursuits of this 
nature till he \vas fifty years 01d; and he had been, 
during all this tÏ1ne, a total stranger to those social 
pleasures with \vhich luxurious citizens are accustollled 
to ùiversify their lives. Even the chanlls of the fair 
sex had never excited his attention, not\vithstanùing 
the attractiolls of his 
oulltrY\VOn1en. His kno\vledge 
of then) \vas confined to their love for Ol'luunents 
and je\velry, a taste of \vhich he never failed to take 
proper ad van tage. 
"He \vas surprised, therefore, at the change \vhich 
took place in his disposition, \vhen, after a long voyage, 
his richly laden ship entered the port of his native 
town, upon the occurrence of a great festival in which 
the children of the place took a pron1Ïnent part, The 
youths and Illaidens had attended the church in their 
gayest attire, and had joined in the sacred processions. 
They after\vard n1Íngled through the town in separate 
cOlllpanies, or dispersed through the country in search 
of aUluselllents; or they assernùled in the large square, 
engaging in variuus active pursuits, and exhihiting feats 
of skill and dexterity, for \vhich sn1a11 prizes were 
bestowed, 
"The 1l1erchant \vas Inuch plea
ed \vith all he saw. 
But aftpi' he had tor some tÍ1118 ohservec1 the happiness 
of the chilù.ren, and the delight of their I>arents, and 
witnessed so lllauy persons in the full enjoYlllent of 
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present bliss and the indulgence of the fondest hopes, 
he could not help reflecting upon the wretchedness of 
his o\vn condition. His own solitary home began for 
the first time to be to him a cause of distress, and he 
thus gave vent to his melancholy thoughts: 
cc (Unhappy being that I am! Why are my eyes 
opened so late? Why, in lTIY old age, do I first 
beconle acquainted with those blessings which alone 
can ensure the happiness of mankind? What toil 
have I endured! What labours I have borne! And 
what have they done for me? 'Tis true nlY cellars 
are filled with merchandise, my chests ,vith valuable 
luetals, and my caskets with jewelry and precious 
stones; but these treasures can neither console nor 
satisfy my heart, The more I have the 1n01'e I want: 
one coin requires another, and one diamond ",i.shes for 
its fellow. I am not the nlaster of my riches: they 
command me in imperious tone. cc Go and get more!" 
they exclaim. Gold delights in gold, and je\vels in 
their fellows. They have ruled me all ill)7 life; and 
now I find, too late, that they :possess no real value. 
Now, when age approaches, I begin for the first time 
to reflect, and to complain that I enjoy none of the 
treasures I possess, and that no one will enjoy them 
after me, Have I ever used thenl to adorn the person 
of a beloved wife, to provide a marriage-portion for a 
daughter? Have I ever by their means enabled a son 
to win and to dower the maiden of his heart ? Never! 
None of these treasures have ever enriched me or 
mine; and what I have collected with so much toil 
some stranger, after my death, ,viII thoughtlessly 
dissipate, 
" ( Oh! \vith what different feelings will those happy 
parents \vhom I see around me asselnble their children 
this evening, praise their address, and' encourage them 
to virtue! 'Vhat joy have r beheld beaming from 
their eyes, and ,vhat hopes from the happiness of their 
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beloved offspring! And must I ever be a stranger to 
hope? Anl I grown gray? Is it not enough to see 
IllY error before the final evening of my days arrives? 
No: in nlY ripe years it is not foolish to dream of love. 
I will enrich a fair maiden with my wealth, and 111ake 
her happy. And, should IllY house ever become blessed 
\vith c.hildren, those late fruits will render me happy, 
instead of proving a plague and a torment; as they 
often ao to those who too early receive such gifts from 
Heaven,' 
"Thus communing 'with hÍInself he silently formed 
his (letermination, He then called two of his intimate 
cOlllpanions, and opened his mind to theIn, They were 
ever ready to aid him in all emergencies, and were not 
\vanting upon the present occasion. They hastened, 
therefore, into the town, to make inquiries after the 
fairest and nlost beautiful maidells; for they knew 
their master was a nlan \vho, whatever goods he lnight 
wish to acquire, would never be satisfied \vith any but 
the best, He was hitnself active, \vent about, inquired, 
sa \v, and listened, and soon found what he sought in 
the person of a young maiden about 5ixteen years of 
age, accolllplished and \vell educated. Her person and 
disposition p]eased hÎlll, and gave hill1 every hope of 
happiness, In fact, at this tinle no maiden in the 
\vhole to\vn was lllore admired for her beauty. 
oJ 
" After a short delay, during which the most perfect 
independence of his intended bride, not only during his 
o\vn life, but after his decease, was secured, the nuptial 
ceremony was performed with great pOlllp and tri- 
umph; and from that day the merchant felt hin1self, 
for the first time in his life, in actual possession and 
enjoyment of his riches. His rarest and most costly 
silks \vere devoted to the adornment of his bride, and 
his dian10nds gleamed more brilliantly upon the neck 
and amid the tresses of his love than they had ever 
shone in bis easkets; and his rings acquired an inex- 
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pressible value fr
In the beauty of the hand by which 
they 'v ere adorned, And thus he felt that he ,vas not 
only as ,vealthy as before, but even ,vealthier; and all 
he possessed acquired a new value frolll being shared 
\vith her he loved. The happy couple spent a year 
together in the IllOst perfect contentnlent, and he 
seenleù to experience a real joy in having exchanged 
his active and ,vandering course of life, for the calm 
content of donlestic bliss, But he could not so easily 
divest himself of his nature, and found that a habit 
acquired in early youth, though it may for a tÏIne 
be interrupted, can never be conlpletely laid aside, 
",A.fter some time the sight of sonle of his old COln- 
panions, ,vhen they had safely brought their ships into 
harbour after a long and perilous voyage, excited anew 
the love of his fornler pursuits; and he began now, 
even in the cOlupany of his bride, to experience sen- 
sations of restlessness and discontent, These feelings 
increased daily, and \vere gradually converted into so 
intense a longing for his old course of life, that at 
last he became positively miserable; and a serious 
illness was the result, 
'" "llat will no,v becoille of me?' he asked hÏ1I1self, 
, I learn too late the folly of entering in old age upon 
a new systenl of life. How can ,ve separate ourselves 
froin our thoughts and our habits? 'Yhat have 1 done? 
Once I possessed the perfect freedom \vhich a hird 
enjoys in open air, and now I am imprisoned in a 
d ,veIling ,vith all my \vealth and jewels and IllY 
beauteous wife, I thought thus to win contentulent 
and enjoy my riches, Lut J feel that I lose everything 
so long as I cannot increase IllY stores. lTnjustlyare 
nlen considered fools \vho add to their wealth by 
ceaseless activity, for activity itself is happiness; and 
riches themselves are valueless in cOlllparison 'with the 
d.elight of the toil lJY \vhich they are acquired, I am 
,vretched fronl idleness, sick froln inactivitr; and, if I 
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do not detennine upon sonle other course, I nlay soon 
bid fare\\yell to life. 
" 'J know, however, how llluch I risk in separating 
from a young and lovely \vife. I know how unjust it 
is to \vin the affections of a charn1Íng nlaiden, and, after 
a Lrief possession, to abandon her to the ,vearisonle 
society of her o\vn desires and enlotions, I kno\v, even 
no,v, ho\v Inany vain and frivolous youths display.their 
conceited persons before IllY windows, I know that in 
church, and in the public prolnenaùes, they seek to 
attract the notice and engage the attention of nlY wife. 
vVhat may not take place, then, if I absent myself? 
Ca.n I hope for the intervention of SOlne Iniracle to 
save her fronl her alnlost inevitable fate? It werê 
vain to expect that at her age and 'with her warnl 
affections she can withstand the seductions of love. 
If I depart, I kno,v that upon DlY return I shall have 
lost the attachment of my \vife, and that she ,viti 
have forfeited her fidelity, and tarnished the honour of 
my house,' 
" These reflections and don bts, to \vhich he for some 
time had becollle a prey, embittered his condition ten- 
fold, His \vife, no less than his relations and friends, 
synlpathised deeply \vith hinI, \vithout being able to 
cOlllprehend the cause of his illness. At length he 
sought relief fronl his o,vn thoughts, and thus com- 
llluned \vith himself: 'Fool! to distress myself so 
much about the protection of a \vife WhOIll, if Iny ill- 
ness continues, I must leave behind Ille for the enjoy- 
ment of another, Is it llOt better to preserve Iny life, 
even th ough in the effort I risk the loss of the greatest 
treasure a WOlnan can posse:;;s ? H O\V Inany find their 
very presence ineffrctual to preserve this treasure, and 
patiently endure a privation they cannot prevent! 'Vhy 
call1lot you SUllnnon up courage to be independent of 
so precarious a hlessing, since upon tbis resolution your 
very existence depenùs ? ' 
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'c lIe felt invigorated by these thoughts, and forth. 
with summoned together his fornler crew. He in- 
structed them to charter a vessel 'without delay, to 
load it, and hold themselves ready to set sail \vith the 
first favourable 'Wind. He then unburdened hinlself to 
his wife in the folIo-wing teruIS : 
" 'Be not astonished at any commotion you may 
shortly observe in our house, but conclude thence that 
I aln making preparations for a journey. Be not over- 
COlne \vith grief \vhen I inform you that I am once more 
bent upon a sea-voyage, The love I bear you is still 
unchanged, and will doubtless relnain so during DIY 
life, I am sensible of the bliss I have enjoyed in your 
society, and should feel it still more po\verfully, but for 
the silent censures of idleness and inactivity with \vhich 
my conscience reproves me. MyoId disposition returns, 
and Iny former habits are still alive. Let Ine once 
more visit the lllarkets of Alexandria, to which I shall 
repair with the greater joy, because I can there procure 
for you the richest Inerchandise and most valuable 
treasures. I leave you in possession of all nlY for- 
tune and of all nlY goods: nlake use of them ","'ithout 
restraint, and enjoy yourself in the company of your 
relatives and friends. The period of our separation will 
pass by, and we shallineet again with joy.' 
" Dissol ved in tears, his loving \vife assured hiIn, 'with 
the lnost tender endeannents, that during his absence 
she would llever be ahle to enjoy ODe happy mOlnel1t, 
and entreated hÏIll, since she \vished neither to control 
nor to detain him, that she n1Ïght, at least, share his 
affectionate thoughts during the sad tiIHe of their 
separation. 
"He then gave SOlne general directions on business 
A,nd household nuLtters, and added, after a short pause, 
c I have sOInething to say, \vhich lies like a bur\-len 
upon DIY heart; and you Blust peruÜt HIe to utter it: 
I only iInplore you earnestly not to lllÍsiuterpret DIY 
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meaning, but in my anxiety for you to discern my 
love.' 
" 'I can guess your thoughts/ interrupted his \vife: 
C you are suspicious of me, I kno\v; and, after the fash- 
ion of men, you always rail at the universal weakness 
of our sex. I ani, it is true, young, and of a cheerful 
disposition; and you fear lest, in your aùsence, I be 
found inconstant and unfaithful. I do not find fault 
\vith your suspicions; it is the habit of your sex: uut 
if I kno\v my o\vn heart, I Inay assure you that I alll 
not so susceptible of inlpressions as to be induced 
lightly to stray frolll the paths of love and duty, 
through \vhi
h I have hitherto journeyed, Fear not: 
you shall find your \vife as true and faithful on your 
return as you have ever founù her hitherto, \Vhell you 
have COllle to her (\1'111S at evening after a short aùsence.' 
" 'I believe the truth of the sentiments you utter,' 
added the husband, 'and I beseech you to be constant 
to theIne But let us conceive the po
sibility of. the 
worst. V\-rhy should \ve shrink fronl it.? You know 
yourself ho\v the beauty of your person attracts the 
admiration of all our young fello\v-citizens. During 
my absence they will be more attentive to you than 
ever. They \vill redouble their efforts to attract and 
please you. The iU1age of your husband will not prove 
as effective as his presence in banishing thern froln nlY 
doors and fronl your heart, I kno\v you are a noble 
being; but the blandishlnents of love are po\verful, and 
ofteutinles overCOlne the finnest resolutions, Interrupt 
nle not. Your very thoughts of me during Iny absence 
may infialne your passions. I nlay, for 80nle titlle, con- 
tinue to be the object of your dearest \vishes; but \vho 
can foretell what opportunities nlay occur, and allow a 
stranger to enjoy those privileges \vhich were destined 
for me 1 Be not irnpatient, I beseech you, but bear 
me out, 
'" Should that time arrive, the possibility of which 
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you deny, and \vhich I anl by no means anxious to 
hasten, ill \\
hich you feel that you need society, and 
can no longer defer the requirements of love, then 
nlake me one pron1Ï
e. Perll1Ït no thoughtless youth 
to sUlJplant ute, \vhatcver nlar be the attractions of 
his person; for such lovers are nl01'e dangerous to the 
honour than to the virtue of a \YOlnan. Incited rather 
by vanity than by love, they seek the general favours 
of the sex, anù are ever ready to transfer their transi- 
tory affections. If you \vish for the society of a friend, 
look out for one \"ho is \vorthy of the name, whose 
moùesty and diseretion understands the art of exalting 
the joys of love by the virtue of secrecy.' 
"His beautiful ,vife could suppress her agony no 
longer, and the tears which she had till now restrained 
, flo\ved in cOlJious torrents from her eyes. 'Whatever 
nlay be your opinion of me,' she cried, after a passion- 
ate enlbl'ace, , nothing can Le at this hour farther from 
my thoughts than the criIne you seem to consider, as 
it 'were, inevitable. If sueh an idea ever suggests itself 
to nlY inlagination, Inay the earth in that instant open, 
and swallo\v me up, and for ever vanish all hope of that 
joy vdlich promises a blessed innnol'tality! Banish this 
n1Ïstrust from your bosom, and let me enjoy the full 
and delightful hope of seeing you again return to these 
arnlS,' 
"Havin o left untried no effort to cOlnfort and 
b 
console his wife, he set sail the next day. His 
voyage \vas prosperous, and he soon arrived in Alex- 
andria, 
"In the nleantime our heroine lived in the tranquil 
enjoyment of a large fortune, in possession of every 
luxury; though, with the exception of her relatives 
and iuunediate friends, no person was adn1Ïtted to her 
society. The business of her absent husband was dis- 
charged by trus
'worthy servants; and she inhabited a 
large mansion, in whose splendid rooms she was able 
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to enjoy the daily pleasure of recalling the remenlbrance 
of his love. 
" But, notwithstanding her quiet and retired lllode of 
life, the young gallants of the to-wn did not long remain 
inactive, They freqnented the street, passed incessantly 
before her windows, and in the evening sought to attract 
her attentioll by llleans of nlusic and serenades, The 
pretty prisoner, although she at first found these atten- 
tions troubleso1I1e and annoying, gradually becalne recon- 
ciled to the vexation; anù, \vhen the long evenings 
arrived, she began to consider the serenaùes ill the 
light of an' agreeable entertainment, and could scarcely 
suppress an occasional sigh, \vhich, strictly speaking, 
belonged to her absent husband. 
"But her unknown adruirers, instead of gradually 
wearying in their attentions, as she had once expected, 
becanle 1110re assiduous in their devotion. She began, 
at last, to recognise the oft-repeated instrulneuts and 
voices, to grO\V fallliliar \vith the melodies and to feel 
curious to kno\v the nanles of her 11l0st constant sere- 
nadel's. She 11light innocently indulge so harll1less a 
curiosity. She no\V peeped occasionally through her 
curtains and half-closed shutterR, to notice the pedes- 
trians, and to observe Inore particularly the youths 
whose eyes were constantly directed to\vard her \vin- 
<lows, They were invariably handsolne, and fashion- 
ably dressed; but their lllalll1er and \vhole deportnlent 
were unmistakably marked by frivolity and vanity. 
They seemed lllore desirous of lllaking themselves re- 
markable by directing their attention to the house of 
so beautiful a woman, than of displaying to\vard her a 
feeling of peculiar respect, 
" c Really,' the lady \vould sOlnetÍInes say to herself 
.in a tone of raillery, c really lIlY husband showed a deal 
of penetration. The condition under which he allo\veù 
111e to enjoy the privilege of a lover excludes all those 
who care in the least for me, or to WhOlll I anl likely 
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to take a fancy. He seen1S to have well understood 
that prudence, modesty, and silence are qualities which 
belong to denHlre old age, when men can value the 
understanding, but are incapable of awakening the 
fancy or exciting the desires. I am pretty sure, at 
least, that, alllongst the youths who lay perpetual siege 
to n1Y man
ion, there is not one entitled to my con- 
fidence; and those \vho might lay SOl11e claim to that 
virtue fall lamentably short in other attractions,' 
"Supported by these reflections, she allo'\ved herself 
to take daily more and more pleasure in the music and 
in the attentions of her young ad1l1irers; till at length, 
ullperceivecl by herself, there gradually sprung up in 
her boson1 a restless desire, which she struggled to re- 
sist \vhen it was already too late. Solitude and idle- 
ness, combined with cornfort and luxury, gave birth 
to an unruly passion long before its thoughtless victim 
had any suspicion of her danger. 
"An10ngst the numerous endowments of her hus- 
band, she now saw ample reason to admire his profound 
knowledge of the world and of mankind, and his 
thorough acquaintance with woman's heart. She no\v 
perceived that that had occurred, the possibility of 
which she had formerly so strenuously denied, and 
acknowledged his wisdom in preaching the necessity 
of prudence and caution. But \vhat could these virtues 
avail, where pitiless chance seemed to be in conspiracy 
with her own unaccountable passions? How could 
she select one from a crowd of strangers? and was she 
permitted, in case of disappointment, to make a second 
choice? 
" Innu InerR ble thoughts of this nature increased the 
perplexity of our solitary heroine. In vain she sought 
recreation, and tried to forget herself, Her mind was 
perpetually excited by agreeable objects, and her im- 
agination thus becanle irnpressed with the most delight- 
ful pictures of fancied happiness. 
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"In this state of mind, she was informed one day 
by a relation, amongst other pieces of news, that a 
young lawyer who had just finished his studies at 
Bologna had lately arrived in his native town, His 
talents were the topic of general admiration and en- 
comium. His universal knowledge \vas accolnpanied 
by a nlodesty and reserve very Ullconllllon in youth, 
and his personal attractions \vere of a high order. In 
his office of procurator he had already won, not only 
the confidence of the public, but the respect of the 
judges, He had daily business to transact at the court- 
house, so great was the increase of his professional 
practice. 
"Our heroine could Dot hear the talents of this youth 
so generally extolled, \vithout feeling a wish to become 
acquainted with hinl, accolnpanied by a secret hope 
that he nlight prove a person upon whonl, in conformity 
with the permission of her husband, she might bestow 
her heart. She soon learned that he passed her d\vell- 
ing daily, on his way to the court-house; and she 
carefully watched for the hour \vhen the lawyers were 
accustomed to assen1 ble for the discharge of business. 
With beating heart she at length saw him pass; and 
if his handsome figure and youthful attractions, on the 
one hand, excited her admiration, his apparent reserve 
and nlodesty, on the other, gave her much reason for 
doubt and anxiety, For several days she watched hinl 
silently, till at length she was no longer able to resist 
her desire to attract his attention, She dressed with 
care, \vent out upon the balcony, and marked his ap- 
proach with feelings of suspense. But she grew trou- 
bled, and, indeed, felt ashanled, when she saw him 
pass, in contemplative nlood, with thoughtful steps and 
do\vncast eyes, pursuing his quiet way, without deign- 
ing to besto\v the slightest notice upon her. Vainly 
did she endeavour thus to win his attention for several 
successive days, In the sanle undeviating course he 
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continued to pass by, \vithout raising his eyes, or look- 
ing to the right or to the left, But, the nlore she 
observed him, the 11101'e did. .he apl,ear to be the very 
one she needed, Her ,vish tu know hinl now grew 
stronger, and at length becalne irresistible. 'Vhat ! she 
thought \vithin herself: \vhen my noble, sensible hus- 
hand actually fore sa \V ,the extrenlity to \vhich his 
absence would reùuce IDe, when his keen perception 
kne\v that I could not live ",'ithout a friend, Blust I 
droop and pine a,vay at the very tin1e ,vhen fortune 
proviùes Ule \vith one \VhOlIl not only IllY own heart, 
but even IllY husband, \vould choose, and in whose 
society I should be able to enjoy the delights of love 
in inyiolable secrecy? Fool should I be, to miss such 
an opportunity; fool, to resist the po\verful impulses 
of love! 
"'Vith such reflections did she endeavour to decide 
upon some fixed course, and she did not long relnain 
a prey to uncertainty. It happened with her, as it 
usually does with everyone \vho is conquered by a 
passion, that she looked without apprehension upon all 
such trifling ohjections as shalue, fear, tinlirlity, and 
duty, and caIne at length to the bold resolution of 
sending her servallt-Inaid to the young lawyer at any 
risk, and inviting hÏ111 to visit her. 
"The servant found hill1 in the c01l1pany of several 
friends, and delivered her n1essage punctually in t,he 
terlns in \vhich she had been instructed. The procu- 
rator \vas not at all surprised at the invitation. He 
had kllo'wn the Inerchallt previously, \vas aware of his 
absence at present, and presullled that the lady re- 
quired the aid of his professional services about some 
important nlatter of business, He prolnised the ser- 
vant, therefore, that he would \vait upon her lnistress 
without delay. The latter heard \vith ullspeakaLle 
joy, that she \vould soon be allo,ved an opportunity ùf 
seeing and speaking to her beloved. She prepared 
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carefully for his reception, and had her rooms arranged 
with the utmost elegance. Orange-leaves and flowers 
were stre,vn around in profusion, and the most costly 
furniture was displayed for the occasion. And thus 
the brief intervening tiIne hastened by, which would 
otherwise have been unbearable. 
""\Vho can describe the enJotion with ,vhich she 
witnessed his arrival, or her agitation upon inviting 
hÜn to tarke a seat at her side? She hesitated how to 
address him now that he had arrived, and found a 
difficulty in remembering ,vhat she had to say. He 
sat still and silent. At length she took courage and 
addre
sed. hÏ1n, nut ,vithout SOlne visible perplexity. 
" , I understand, sir, that you are but lately returned 
to your native city; and I learn that you are univer- 
sally admired as a talented and incornparable nlan. I 
am ready to besto,v rny utUI0St confidence upon you, 
in a rnatter of extraordinary importance, but which, 
upon reflection, ,vould seeln adapted rather for the ear 
of the confessor than that of the la,vyer. I have been 
for SOllIe years nlarried to a husband ,vho is both rich 
and honourable, and who, as long as we have lived 
together, has never ceased to tenderly love me, and 
of ,vhom I should not have a single ,vord of complaint 
to utter, if an irresistible desire for travel and trade had 
, not torn hinl, for SOllle tinle, fronl IT1Y arnIS. 
'" Being a sensible and just man, he no doubt felt 
conscious of the injury his absence must necessarily 
inflict upon me. He kne,v that a young ,vife cannot 
be preserved like jewelry and pearls, lIe knew that 
she reselnbles a garden, full of the choicest fruits, 
which would be lost, not only to hiln, but to every 
one else, if the door were kept locked for years. For 
this reason, he addressed IHe in serious but friendly 
tones before his departure, and assured me, that he 
knew I should not be able to live without the society 
of a friend., and therefore not only permitted, but made 
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me promise, that I would, in a free and unrestrained 
manner, follow the inclination which I should soon 
find springing up within nlY heart.' 
"She paused for a nloment; but an eloquent look, 
which the young lawyer directed toward her, encouraged 
her to proceed. 
" 'One only condition was imposed upon me by nlY 
indulgent husband, He reconlmended me to use the 
lllost extreme caution, and inlpressed upon me strongly 
the necessity of choosing a steady, prudent, silent, and 
confidential friend, But you \\'ill excuse my con- 
tinuing, - excuse the embarrassment with which I 
nlust confess ho,v I have been attracted by your nurner- 
ous acconlplisllluents, and divine from the confidence 
I have reposed in you the nature of my hopes and 
wishes.' 
"The worthy young lawyer was silent for a short 
tin18, and then replied, in a thoughtful tone, 'I am 
deeply indebted for the high rnark of confidence with 
\vhich you both honour and delight me. I wish to 
convince you that I am not unworthy of your favour, 
But let me first answer you in a professional capacity: 
and I Inust confess my admiration for your husband, 
who so clearly saw the nature of the injustice he 
committed against you; for there can be no doubt of 
this, - that a husband who leaves his young wife, in 
order to visit distant countries, must be viewed in the 
light of a man who relinquishes a valuable treasure, 
to which, by his own conduct, he abandons all manner 
of clainl, And as the first finder lllay then lawfuHy 
take possession, so I hold it to be natural and just, 
that a young woman, under the circumstances you 
describe, should besto,v her affections and herself, 
\vithout scruple, upon any friend \vho may prove 
worthy of her' confiùence. 
" 'But particularly .when the husband, as in this 
case, conscious of the injustice he himself commits, 
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expressly allows his forsaken wife a privilege, of \vhich 
he could not deprive her, it must be clear that he can 
suffer no \vrong from an action to \vhich he has given 
his own consent. 
'" Wherefore if you,' continued the young lawyer, 
with quite a different look and the most lively em- 
phasis, and the nlost affectionate pressure of the hand, 
, if you select me for your servant, you enrich me with 
a happiness, of which, till now, I could have formed 
no conception. And be assured,' he added, while at 
the same time he warinly kissed her hand, 'that you 
could not have found a more true, loving, prudent, and 
devoted servant,' 
"This declaration tranquillised the agitated feelings 
of our tender heroine. She at once expressed her love 
without reserve. She pressed his hand, drew him 
nearer to her, and reclined her head upon his shoulder. 
They had remained but a short time in this position, 
when he tried to disengage himself gently, and ex- 
pressed himself thus, not without emotion: 'Did ever 
happy mortal find himself in such einbarrassinent 1 I 
am compelled to lea ve you, and to do violence to 
myself in the very mOlnent when I might surrender 
myself to the most divine enchantment. I cannot 
now partake the bliss which is prepared for me, and I 
earnestly pray that a temporary postponement may 
not altogether frustrate Iny fondest hopes,' 
"She inquired hastily the cause of this strange 
speech. 
" 'When I was in Bologna,' he replied, 'and had just 
completed Iny studies, preparing to enter upon the 
practice of Iny profession, I was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, from which it appeared, that, even if I 
should escape \vith lilY life, my bodily and mental 
faculties must sustain irreparable injury. Reduced to 
despair, and tortured by the pangs of disease, I nlade a 
solemn vow to the Virgin, that, should I recover, I 


. 
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would persist for one whole year in practising thë 
strictest fast and abstinence from enjoyment of every 
description. For ten months I have already adhered 
to IllY vow: and, considering the wonderful favour I 
have enjoyed, the time has not passed 'wearily; and I 
have not found it difficult to abstain from many ac- 
custolued pleasures. But the two Illonths which still 
reillain ,vill no\v seenl an eternity; since, till their ex- 
piration, I am forbidden to partake a happiness \vhose 
delights are inconceivable. And, though you may 
think the time long, do not, I beseech you, withdraw 
the favour you have so bountifully besto\ved upon Ine.' 
" Not much consoled by this announcernent, she felt 
a little more encouraged when her friend added, after a 
few minutes' reflection, 'I scarcely dare to make a 
proposal, and suggest a plan, which may, perhaps, 
release Ine a little earlier frOin my vow. If I could 
ollly find some one as firnl and resolute as nlyself in 
keeping a pron1Ïse, and who would divide with me the 
tinle that still remains, I should then be the sooner 
free; and nothing could Ünpede our enjoyment. Are 
you ,villing, Iny sweet friend, to assist in hastening our 
happiness by removing one-half of the obstacle whi
h 
opposes us? I can only share my vow with one upon 
,vhonl I can depend with full confidence. And it is 
severe, - nothing but bread and water twice a day, 
and at night a fe\v hours' repose on a hard bed: and, 
notwithstanding Iny incessant professional occupation, 
I Blust devote nlany hours to prayer. If I anI obliged 
to attend a party, I aln not thereby released frolll IllY 
duty; and I nlllst avoid the enjoYlnent of every dainty. 
If you can resolve to pass one 1110nth in the observance 
of these rules, you wil1 find yourself the sooner in pos- 
session of your friend's society, which you will relish 
the nlOl'e fronl the consciousness of baving deserved it 
by your praiseworthy resolution.' 

 "The beautiful lady ,vas sorry to hear of the diffi- 
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culty she had to encounter; hut the very presence of 
her beloved so increased her attachInent, that no trial 
'which would ensure the possession of so valuable a 
prize appeared to her too difficult, She therefore 
assured him, in the nlost affectionate llUlllner, of her 
readiness to share the respousiLility of his vow, and 
addressed him thus: '1\ly S\Vel't friend! the lniracle 
through 'which you have I
ecoYered your health is to 
me an event of so Illuch value and Í1nportallce, that it 
is not only IllY duty, but IllY joy, to partake the vow 
by which you are still boullù. laIn ùelighteù to offer 
so strong a proof of nlY sincerity. I \vill in1Ïtate your 
example in the strictest Inallner; and, until you dis- 
charge me frOlll my obligation, no consideration shall 
induce 111e to stray fronl the path you point out to nle.' 
"The young la'wyer once nlore repeated the condi- 
tions under which he \vas \vining to transfer to her the 
obligation of one-half of his vow, and then took his 
leave, ,vith the assurance that he would soon visit her 
again, to inquire after her constancy and resolution. 
And she was then obliged to witness his departure, 
without receiving so much as one kiss, or pressure of the 
hand, and scarcely \vith a look of ordinary recognition. 
She found SOllIe degree of happy relief in the strange 
emploYlnent which the perfornlance of her ne,v duties 
imposed upon her, for she had luuch to do in the prel)a- 
ration for her unaccustoilled course of life. In the 
first place, she removed all the beautiful exotics and 
flowers 'which had been procured t.o grace the reception 
of her beloved, Then a hard mattress ,vas substituted 
for her do-wny bed, to which she retired in the evening, 
after having scarcely satisfied her hunger ,vith a frugal 
Ineal of bread and ,vater. The following morning 
found her busily employed in plain work, and in mak- 
ing a certain a mount of wearing apparel for the poor 
inInates of the town hospital, During this new occu- 
pation she entertained her fancy by d\velling upon the 
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image of \er dear friend, and indulging the hope 
of future happiness; and these thoughts reconciled 
her to the greatest privations and to the hUln blest 
fare. 
"At the end of the first ,veek the roses began to 
fade fron} her beautiful cheeks, her perSOll to fall away, 
and her strength to becolne weak and languid; but a 
visit from her friend irnparted new anÏ1nation and 
fortitude. He encourageù her to persist iu her resolu- 
tion, by the exaluple of his o,vn perseverance, anù by 
sho,ving her the approaching certainty of uninterrupted 
happiness, His visit ,vas brief, but he promised to 
return soon. 
"With cheerful resignation she continued her ne,v 
and strict course of life, but her strength soon declined 
so much that the BlOst severe illness could scarcely 
have reduced her to such extrerne ,veakness, Her 
friend, ,vhose visit was repeated at the end of the vfeek, 
synlpathised \vith her condition, and conlforted her by 
an a
surance that one-half the period of her trial was 
already over. But the severe fasting, continual pray- 
ing, and incessant ,vork, becaule every day Inore un- 
bearable; and her excessive absten1Ïousuess threatened 
to ruin the health of Ol1e ,vho had been accustorned to 
a life of the greatest luxury. At length she found a 
difficulty in walking, and \vas compelled, notwithstand- 
ing the sultriness of the season, to wrap herself up in 
the ,varlnest clothing, to preserve even an ordinary 
degree of heat; till finally she ,vas obliged to take to 
her bed. 
" It would be difficult to describe the course of her 
reflections 'when she reflected on her condition and on 
this strange occurrence, and it is impossible to inlagine 
her distress ,vhen ten tedious days ,vearily passed 
,vithout the appearance of the friend for whose sake she 
had consented to make this unheard-of sacrifice. But 
those hours of trouble sufficed to recall LeI' to reason, 
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and she formed her resolution. Her friend visited her 
after the lapse of some fevv days more; and seating him.. 
self at her bedside, upon the very sofa which he had 
occupied \vhen she made her first declaration of love to 
hinl, he encouraged and implored her, in the most 
tender and affectionate tones, to persist for a ShOTt tilne 
longer: but she interrupted him \vith a s\veet slllile, 
and assured him that she needed no persuasion to con- 
tinue; for a few days, the perforInance of a VO\V which 
she kne\v full \vell had been appointed for her advan- 
tage, 'I am, as yet, too feeble,' she said, 'to express 
my thanks to you as I could ,vish. You have saved 
n1e frOll} IHyself. You have restored llle to myself; 
and I confess, that from this monlent I am indebted to 
you for my existence. l\Iy husband \vas, indeed, gifted 
\vitb prudence and gooù sense, and well knew the 
nature of \VOlnan's heart, And he \vas, moreover, just 
enough not to condelnn a passion which he saw might 
spring up \vithin my bosom, through his own fault; 
and he was generous enough to make allo\vance for the 
\veakness of Iny nature. But you, sir, are truly virtu- 
ous and good, You have taught nle that \ve possess 
within us an antidote equivalent to the force of our 
passions; that we are capable of renouncing luxuries to 
which \ve have been accustollled, and of suppressing 
our strongest inclinations. Yon have taught me this 
lesson by means of hope and of delusion, Neither is 
any longer necessary: you have Inade Ine acquainted 
\vith the existence of that ever-living conscience, \dÜch, 
in peaceful silence, d\vells within our souls, and never 
ceases with gentle admonitions to relnind us of its 
presence, till its sway beconles irresistibly ackno-wl- 
edged. And novv fare\vell. l\Iay your influence over 
others be as effective as it has been oyer me. Do not 
cOllfine your labours to the task of unravelling legal 
p0rplexities, but show mankind, ly your o\vn gentle 
guidance and exanlple, that within every bosoln the 
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gernl of hidden virtue lies concealed, Esteem and faIlle 
will be your reward; and, far better than any states- 
n1an or hero, you \vill earn the glorious title of father 
of your country.'" 
" 'Ve must all ext.ol the character of J"our young 
la'wyer," said the baroness, at the conclusion of the 
clergYlnan's tale: "polished, \vise, interesting, and iu- 
structive, I '\vish every preceptor '\vere like hilll, "ho 
undertakes to restrain or recall youth fronl the path of 
error. I think such a tale is peculiarly entitled to be 
styled a n10ral anecdote. Relate some more of the 
sanle nature, and your audience will have alnple reason 
to Le thankful." 
GlefrgY1ì
(ln. T an1 delighted that my tale has earned 
JTour approbation, but I an1 sorry you \vish to hear 
Inor8 of such moral anecdotes; for, to say the truth, 
this is the first and last of the kind. 
Louisa.. It certainly does not do you nluch credit, 
to say that your Lest collection only furnishes a single 
specImen, 
Gle1'gY'lnan, You have not understood Ine. It iR 
not the only 11loral tale I can relate; but they all Leal' 
so elose a rese1l1 Llan
e, that each ,vould seem only to 
repeat the original. 
Louisa. Really, you should give up your paradox- 
ical style, ,,-hich f:O nluch obscures your conversation, 
and express yourself nlore clearly, 
Cle1
!/Y'lf
an. 'Vith pleasure, then. No anecdote 
deserves to be called n10ral which, does not pr0ve 
that n1an possesses \vithin hinlself that power to 8U h- 
due his inclinations ,vhich 111ay he called out by the 
persuasion of another l\Iy story teaches this doctrine, 
and no moral tale can teach otherwise. 
L01/isa, Then, in order to act morally, I must act 
contrary to lIlY inclinations? 
Cle1
gY1ìlan. UndouLtedly. 
Louisa. Even when they are good? 
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Clcrgyn
an. No inclinations are abstractedly good, 
but only so far as they effect good. 
Louísa. Suppose I have an inclination for benevo- 
lence ? 
Cle}
gy}nan. Then, you shoul<l subdue your inclina- 
tion for benevolence if you find that it rUIns your 
dOlllestic hal)piness. 
Louisa. Supp()
e I felt an irresistible inlpulse to 
gratitude? 
Ole1'gyn
an. It is ,visely ordained that gratitude 
can never be an Ì1npulse. But if it were: it ,vould be 
better to prove ungrateful than to conuuit a crllne 
in order to oblige your benefactor. 
Louisa. Then, there luay be a thousand moral 
stories ? 
Olerg!J}}
(ln, Yes, in your sense. But none of them 
,voultl read a lesson different froin the one our lawyer 
taught, and in this sense there can be but one story of 
the kind: you are right"ho,vever
 if you lnean that the 
incidents ca.n be various. 
Lonisa. If you had expressed your 111eaning more 
precisely at first, ,ve should not have disagreed. 
Olc?"[J!Jnul'[L. And ,ve should have had no conversa- 
tion, Errors and 111Ïsunderstandings are the springs of 
action, of life, and of alnusen1ent. 
LOltÍsa, I cannot agree with you. Suppose a brave 
111an saves another at the risk of his o,vn life: is that 
not a In oral action? 
OleÎ
gyrnan. Not according to my lnode of thinking. 
But, suppose a co,vardly man ,vere to overCOlne his 
fears and do the saIne, that would he a 1110ral action, 
Baroness. I ,vish, nlY dear friend, you 'would give 
us SOlne exainples, and convince Louisa of the truth 
of your theory. Certainly, a Inind disposed to good 
111Ust delight us when 've becorlle acquainted with it. 
:N othing in the ,vorld can be rnore pleasing than 
a nlÌnd under the guidance of reason and conscience 
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If you kno\v a tale npon such a subject, we should 
like to hear it. I am fond of stories which illustrate 
a doct1Ïne, They give a better explanation of one's 
meanjng than dry \vords can do. 
Clergyman. I certainly can relate SOllle anecdotes 
of that kind, for I ha ve paid some attention to those 
qualities of the hnnlan n1Înd. 
Louisa. I "yonld just nlake one observation. I 
must confess I do not like stories which oblige us to 
travel, in imagination, to foreign lands. Why must 
every adventure take place in Italy, in Sicily, or in 
the East? Are Naples, Palenno, and Slnyrna, the 
only places where anything interesting can happen? 
One may transpose the scene of our fairy-tales to 
Orm us and Salnarcand for the purpose of perplexing 
the imagination; but, if you ",
ould instruct the under- 
standing or the heart, do it by means of dOll1estic 
stories, - falnil y portraits, - in which we shall recog- 
nise our own likeness; and our hearts will more 
readily sYll1pathise 'with sorrow. 
ClergyuLCOt. You shall be gratified. But there is 
something peculiar, too, about family stories. They 
bear a strong resemblance to each other; and, besides, 
we daily see every incident and situation of 'which 
they are capable fully worked out upon the stage. 
However, I am willing to l11ake the attelllpt, and 
shall relate a story, with some of the incidents of 
which you are already fa milaI' ; and it will only prove 
interesting so far as it is an exact representation of 
the picture in your o\vn nlinds. ' 
"We may often observe in families, that the 
children inherit, not only the personal appearance, 
but even the mental qualities, of their parents; and 
it sometimes happens that one child cOlnbines the dis- 
positions of both father and Inother in a peculiar and 
renlarkable nlanner. 
"A youth, whom I nlay name Ferdinand, was a 
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strong instance of this fact. In his appearance he 
reselll bled both parents, and one could distinguish 
in his luilld the separate disposition of each, He 
possessed the gay, thoughtless llHtllner of his father 
in his strong desire to enjoy the present lllorllent, 
and, in 11l0St cases, to prefer hÏlllself to others; but he 
also inherited the trallquil and reflective nlind of his 
III other, no less than her love for hunesty and justice, 
and a \villingness, like her, perpetually to sacrifice 
himself for the advantage of others. To explain his 
contradictory conduct upon many occasions, his C0111- 
panions \vere often reduced to the necessity of lJelieving 
that he had two souls. I must pass by l1lany ad ven- 
tures which happened in his youth, and shall content 
lllyself \vith relating one anecdote, which not only 
explains his character fully, but fornlS a remarkable 
epoch in his life. 
"His youth was passed in every species of enjoy- 
ment. His parents were affiueut, and brought up 
their children extravagantly. If the father indulged 
in unreasonable expenditure, either in cOlllpany, at the 
gaming-table, or in other dissipations, it was the habit 
of the nlother to restrain her o\vn, and the household 
expenses, so as to snpply the deficiency; though she 
never allo\ved an appearance of 'want to be observed. 
Her husband 'was fortunate in his business; he ,vas 
successful in several hazardous speculations he had 
undertaken: and, as he 'was fond of society, he had 
the happiness to fUI'lll luany pleasant and advanta- 
geous connections. 
"The children of a family usually copy those mem- 
hers of the household \vho seenl to enjoy their lives 
Jllost. They see in the exalnple of a father \vho 
fullu\vs such a courSe a IHuùel ,vorthy of ill1Ítation; 
and, as they are selJol11 slo\v in obeying their inclina- 
tions, their \vishes and desires often increase very 
much in disproportion to their rneans of enjuYlnent. 
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Obstacles to their gratification soon arise: each new 
addition to the family fOrIns a ne,v claim upon the 
capabilities of the parents, ,vho frequently SUITen(ler 
their o\\'n pleasures for the sake of their children; 
and, by COllllllun cunsent, a l110re sÏInple and less 
expensive Inode qf living is adopted. 
"Ferdinand gre\v up ,vith a consciousness of the 
disagreeable truth, that he ,vas often deprived of lllany 
luxuries \vhich his Blore fortunate conlpaniolls enjoyed. 
It distressed hÌlll to appear inferior to any of thenl 
in the richness of his apparel, or the liberality of his 
expenditure. lIe \vished to resemhle his father, whose 
eXêtlllple ,vas daily before hiln, and ,vho appeared to 
hÌln a hvofold lllodel, - first, as a parent, in ,vhose 
fa vour a son is usually prejudiced; and, secondly, as 
a man ,vho led a pleasant and luxurious life, and ,vas, 
therefore, apparently loved and esteeu1ed by a llUluer- 
ous acquaintance, It is easy to suppose that all this 
occasioned great vexation to his ulother; but in this 
,vay Ferdinand gre,v up, ,vith his wants daily increas- 
ing, until at length, ,vhen he had attained his eight- 
eenth year, his requil'elnents and ,vishes were sadly 
out of proportion to his condition. 
"He had hitherto avoided contracting debts; for 
this vice his Inother had impressed him with the 
greatest abhorrence: and, in order to ,vin his confi- 
dence, she had, in nUlllel'OUS instances, exerted herself 
to gratify his desire
, and relieve hilll froIH occasional 
embarrassments. But it happened, unfortunately, that 
she was now cOlllpelled to practise the 1I10St rigid 
econolny in her household expenditure, and this at a 
tÏ1ne ,vhen his ,vants, frOB} lllauy causes, had increased, 
He had cOl1lmencecl to enter n1ure generally into society, 
tried to ,vin the affections of a very attractive girl, and 
to rival and even surpass his cOlnpanions in the ele- 
gance of his attire, IIis nlother, being unahle any 
longer to satisfy his delnand
, appealed to hi
 duty 
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and filial affection so as to indure hirn to restrain his 
expenses. He achllitted the justice of her expostula- 
tions, but, being unable to follo,v her advice, ,vas 
soon reduced to a state of the greatest mental 
e1l1 barrass lHen t. 
"'Vithout forfeiting the object of his dearest wishes, 
he found it ÏInpossible to change his rllude of life. 
:Fronl his boyhood he had been addicted to his pres- 
ent pursuits, and could alter no iota of his habits or 
practices ,vithout running the risk of losing an old 
friend, a desirable con1panion, or, ,vhat was \vorse, 
abandoning the society of his dearest love. 
"His attachrnent becarne stronger; as the love 
which was bestowed upon hinl not only flattered his 
vanity, but cOlnplin18nted his unùerstanding. 
"It \vas sonlething to be preferred to a host of 
suitors by a halldsorlle pud agreeable girl, \vho was 
ackuo,,-ledged to be the richest heiress in the city. 
He boasted of the preference ,vith \vhich he \vas 
l'egarded, and she also seenled proud of the delight- 
ful bondage in \vhich she was held, It uo\v became 
inùispensahle that he should be in constant attendance 
upon her, that he should devote his tirue and lIloney 
to her service, and afford perpetual proofs of the value 
he set upon her affection, All the
e ineyitable results 
of his attachment occasioned Ferdinand nlore expense 
than he \vould other\vise have incurred. His latlyloye 
(,vho was narned Ottilia) had been entrusted 1)}" her 
parcnts to the care of an aunt, and no exertions had 
been spared to introduce her to society under the 
lIlost favourable circumstances, Ferdinand exhaust-ell 
every resource to furnish her ,vith the enjoyu1ents 
of society', into all of '\vhich she entered ,vith the 
greatest delight, and of \vhich she herself proved one 
of the greatest attractions, 
" No situation could certainly be nlore "Tetched 
than that to \vhich :Ferdinand \vas no\Y reduced. I-lis 
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n10ther, whom he sincerely loved and respected, bad 
pointed out to hÜn the necessity of elubarking in duties 
very different from those which he had hitherto prac- 
tised: she could no longer assist him in a pecunia.ry 
way. He felt a horror at the debts '\vhich were daily 
becon1Ïng n10re burdensome to hill1, and he sa'\v before 
hÜn the difficult task of reconciling his inlPoverisbed 
conùition '\vith his anxiety to appear rich and practise 
generosity. No Inind could be a prey to greater un- 
happiness. 
"His mind ,vas no,v forcibly impressed with thoughts 
,vhich had formerly only indistinctly suggested them- 
selves to his imagination. Certain unpleasant reflec- 
tions became to hinl the source of great unhappiness. 
He had once looked upon his father as a model: he 
no'\v began to regard hinl as a rival. ,\Yhat the son 
'\vished to enjoy, the parent actually possessed; and 
the latter felt Done of the anxieties or grievances 
,vhere'\vith the forrner was tortured. Ferdinand, how- 
ever, was in full possession of every cODlfort of life; 
but he envied his father the luxuries which he enjoyed, 
and with which he thought he might very well dis- 
pense. But the latter ,vas of a different opinion. lIe 
,vas one of those beings whose desires are wholly in- 
satiable, and who, for their own gratification, suhject 
their falnily and dependants to the greatest privations, 
His 
on received from him a certain pecuniary allow- 
ance, but a regular account of his expenditure ,vas 
strictly exacted. 
" The eye of the envious is sharpened by restrictions, 
anù ùependants are never nlore censorious than when 
the cvnlmands of superiors are at variance with their 
practice. Thus Ferdinand caIne to watch strictly the 
conduct of his father, particularly upon points '\vhich 
concerned his expenditure, lIe listened attentively 
'\vhen it ,vas rUllloured that his father had lost heavily 
at the gan1bling-table, and expresRed great diRsatisfac- 
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tion at any urnvonted extrayagance which he n1ight 
indulge. 'Is it not astonishing?' he 'would say to 
hinlself, 'that, whilst parents revel in every luxury 
that can spring frorn the possession of a property which 
they accidentally enjoy, they can debar their children 
of those reasonable pleasures \vhich their season of 
youth most urgently requires? And by what right 
do they act thus? Ho\v have they acquired this privi- 
lege? Does it not arise from mere chance? and can 
that be a right which is the result of accident? If my 
grandfather, \vho loved rne as his o\vn son, were still 
alive, I should be better provided for. He \vould not 
see me in \vant of comIllon necessaries, those things, I 
Inean, ,vhich \ve have had hOln our birth. He ,vould 
no Inore let nle \vant, than he ,vould approve IllY 
father's extravagance. Had he lived longer, had he 
kno,vn ho\v worthy his grandchild \vould prove to 
inherit a fortune, he ,vould have provided in his \vill 
for Iny earlier indepeullence, I have heard that his 
death ,vas unexpected, that he had intended to make 
a will; and I an1 probably indebted to 111ere chance 
for the postponen1ent of n1Y enjoying a fortune, which, 
if ruy father continue his present course, will probably 
be lost to me for ever.' 
"\Yith such discontented thoughts did Ferdinand 
often perplex hinlSelf in those hours of solitude and 
unhappiness, in \vhich he was prevented, by the want of 
money, frorn joining his companions upon SOlne agree- 
able party of pleasure. Then it was that he discussed 
those dangerous questions of right and property, and 
consiùered how far individuals are bound by laws to 
which they have given no consent, or whether they 
may la\vfully burst through the restraints of society. 
But all these were 111ere pecuniary sophistries; for 
every article of value \vhich he formerly possessed had 
gradually disappeared, and his daily wants had now 
far outgrown his allo\vance. 
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tc He soon bec
me silent and reserved; and, at such 
times, even his respect for his mother disappeared, as 
she could afford him no assistance: and he began to 
entertain a hatred for his father, ,vho, according to his 
sentilllents, was perpetually in his way, 
"Just at this period he luatle a discovery \vhich 
increased his discontent. He learned that his father 
was not only an irregular, but an inlprovident, nlanag81 
of his household. He observed that he often took 
11l0ney hastily fron1 his desk, \vithout entering it in 
his account-book, and that he \vas afterwanl perplex
d 
,vith private calculations, and annoyed at his inability 
to balance his accounts. 1\lore than once did 
"'erdinand 
notice this; and his father's carelessness \vas the lllore 
galling to him, as it often occurred at tinles \yhell he 
hinlself ,vas suffering severely froln the \vant of money. 
"'Vhilst he \vas in this Rtate of n1Ìnù, an unlucky 
accident happened, ,vhich afforded an opportunity for 
the connl1ission of a crÏ1ne, to \vhich he had long felt 
hÌ1l1self irnpelled by a secret and ungovernable in1- 
pulse, 
"His father had desired him to exan1ine and arrange 
a collection of old letters, One Sunday, \vhen he ,vas 
alone, he set to \vork in a roon1 which contained his 
father's ,vriting-desk, and in which his nloney ,vas 
usually kept. The box of letters ,vas heavy; and, in 
the act of lifting it froln the grouncl, he pushed Ull- 
intentionally against ,the desk, when the latter suddenly 
fle,v open, The rolJs of money lay temptingly dis- 
played before hiIn. · Without allowing time for a Ino- 
luent's reflection, he ..took a ron of gold froln that part 
of the desk ,vhere h
 thought his father kept a supply 
of money for his own occasional wants, He shut the 
desk again, and repeated the experinlent of opening it. 
He once more succeeded, and saw that he could llO\V 
cOlnmand the treasure as completely as if he haù 
possessed the key. 
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"He soon plunged once 1110re into all those dissipa- 
tions ,yhich he had lately been obliged to renounce. 
He bec
une nlore constant than ever in his attentions 
to Ottili8, and lnore passionate in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. Even his fonner graceful aninlation ,vas con- 
verted into a species of exciteu1ent, which, though it 
,vas far frolll unbeconlÍng, ,vas deficient in that kina 
attention to others \vhich is so agreeable. 
" Opportunity is to passion ,vhat a spark is to gun- 
po,vder, and those desires \vhich ,ve gratify contrary 
to the dictates of conscience ahvays rule ,vith the 
rnost ungovernable po\\
er, Ferdinand's own convic- 
tions loudly conùen1ned his conduct, lJut he endeav- 
oured to justify hituself by specious al'gurnents; and 
though his nlanner becalne in appearance 11101'e free 
and unrestrained than before, he \vas in reality a cap- 
tive to the influence of his evil inclinations. 
" Just at this tÍ1ne the \vearing of extravagant trifles 
callIe into fa
hion, Ottilia ,vas fond of personal Ol'na- 
n1ents, and 
"'el'dinanù endeavoured to discover a lnode 
of gratifying her taste \vithout apprising her \vhel'e her 
supply of presents Callle fron1, Her suspicions fell 
UpOll an old uncle, anù Ferdinand's gratification ,vas 
indescriLahle at observing the satisfaction of his n1Ís- 
tress and the course of her Inistaken suspicions. But, 
unfortunately for his peace of n1Índ, he was no\v obliged 
to have frequent recourse to his father's desk, in order 
to gratify OttÜia's fancy and his o\vn inclinations; and 
he lJursued this course no,,, the n10re Loldly, as he had 
lately oLserveù that his father gre,v 11101'è and nlore 
careless about entering in his account-book the SUlns 
he hÍlllself required, 
"The titne no\v arrived for Ottilia's return to hel 
parents. The young con pIe \ve1'e overpo,vered ,vith 
grief at the prospect of their separation, and one cir
 
cuu1stauce added to their sorro\v. Gttilia had acci- 
dentally learned that the presents \ve have SPOkPll of 
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had conle from Ferdinand: she questioned hinl, and 
he confessed the truth with feelings of evident sorrow. 
She insisted upon returning thenl, and this occasioned 
hinl the bitterest anguish, He declared his detern1Ína- 
tion not to live without her, prayed that she would 
preserve hitn her attacluuellt, and implored that she 
would not refuse her hand as soon as he should have 
provided an establishrnent. She loved hinl, was nloved 
at his entreaties, promised ,vhat he ,vished, and sealed 
her vo'\v with the wannest embraces and a thousand pas- 
sionate kisses. 
"...lfter her departure Ferdinand ,vas reduced to sad 
solitude. The company in ,vhich he had found delight 
pleased hirn no l11ore, she being absent. FroIn the 
1nere force of habit he nlingled with his fonner asso- 
ciates, and had recourse to his father's desk to supply 
those expenses '\vhich in reality he felt but slight 
inclination to indulge, He ,vas now frequently alone, 
and his natural good disposition began to obtain the 
nlasterv over hiln, In monlellts of calm reflection he 
felt astonished ho,v he could have listened to that 
deceitful sophistry about justice and right, and his 
claim to the goods of others; and he ,vondered at his 
approval of those evil argu1nents by '\vhich he had been 
led to justify his dishonest conduct, But in the mean- 
tinIe, before these correct ideas of truth and uprightness 
produced a practical effect upon his conduct, he yielded 
more than once to the te1llptation of supplying his 
wants, in extreIue cases, frOlll his father's treasury. 
This plan, however, was no,v adopted with more re- 
luctance; and he seenled to be under the irresistible 
inlpulse of an evil spirit. 
" At length he took courage, and forrned the resolu- 
tion of rendering a repetition of the practice impossible, 
by informing his father of the facility ,vith which his 
desk could be opened, He took his llleasures cau- 
tiously; and once, in the presence of his father, he car- 
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ried the box of letters we have nlelltioned into the 
roonl, pretended to stun1ble accidentally against the 
desk, and astonished his fftther by causing it to spring 
open, They exalnilled the lock \vithout delay, and 
found that it had beCOIl16 alJuost useless froIH age, It 
was at once repaired, and :Ferdinand soon enjoyed a 
return of his peace of lnind ,,,,hen he sa\v his father's 
rolls of nloney once 1110re in safe custody. 
" nut he \yas not content 'with this, He forn1ed the 
resolution of restoring the money which he had ab- 
stracted. He cou1nlenced the ll10St econoillical course 
of life for this purpose, ,vith a vie,v of saving frOll1 his 
allo\vance all that could possibly be spared from the 
n1erest necessities, It is true that this was but little; 
but it appeared much, as it ,vas the COlnnlencement of 
a systeln of restitution: and there \vill al \vays be a 
wonderful difference between the last guinea borro,ved 
and the first guinea saved. He had pursued this up- 
right course for but a short time, ,vhen his father deter- 
mined to settle him in business, His intention was to 
form a connection ,vith a Inanufactoryat SOUle distance 
fron1 his residence, The design was to establish a 
company in a part of the country ,vhere labour and 
provisions ,vere cheap, to appoint an agent, and extend 
the business as \videly as possible by ll16anS of nloney 
and credit. It was determined that Ferdinand should 
inquire into the practicability of the scheu1e, and for- 
,yard a circun1stantial report of his proceedings, His 
father furnished hin1 with nloney for his journey, but 
placed a moderate lin1it upon his expenditure. The 
supply ,vas, however, sufficient for his ,vants; and 
Ferdinand had no reason to conlplain of a deficiency, 
" Ferdinand used the utmost eCOn0111Y also upon his 
journey, and found upon the closest calculation that he 
could live upon one-third of his allowance, by practis- 
ing strict restraint. He was no\v anxious to find 
lueallS of gradually saving a certain sum, and it soon 
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presented itself; for opportunity COlnes indifferently to 
the good and to the bad, and favours all parties alike. 
In the neighbourhood ,vhicll he designed to visit, he 
found things 1nore to his ad vantage than had been ex- 
pected, 
 0 ne'v habits of expense had as yet been 
introduced. A llloùerate capital alone had been invested 
in business, and the nlanufacturers ,vere satisfied ,vith 
srnall profits. Ferdinand soon sa\v, that ,vith a large 
capital, and the advantages of a new systen1, by pur- 
chasing the ra,v 1naterial by ,vholesale, and erecting 
lllachinel'Y under the guidance of experienced work- 
men, large and solid ad vantages might be secured. 
"The prospect of a life of activity gave hinl the 
greatest Jelight. The inlage of his beloved Ottilia was 
ever before hinl; and the charn1Ïng and picturesque 
character of the country Blade hiln anxiously wish that 
his father nlight 1e induced to establish him in this 
spot, cOlllnrit the conduct of the ne,,'" manufactory to 
hinl, and thus afford hiln the Ineans of attaining inde- 
pendence, His attention to business ,vas secured by 
the de1uands of his o,vn personal interests, He no,v 
found an opJ?ortunity, for the first tinle in his life, for 
the exercise of his understanding and judgment, and 
for exerting his other me-ntal po,vers, Not only the 
beautiful lleighhourhood, but his LusineRs and occupa- 
tion, \vere full of attractions for hinl: they acted as 
Lalnl and cordial to his \voullded heart, 'whenever he 
recalled the painful ren1e111 brance of his father's house, 
in which, influenced by a species of insanity, he had 
acted in a 111anner \vhich no\v seenled to hÌ1n in the 
hjghest degree crin1Ínal. 
"His constant companion was a friend of his family, 
- a person of strong n1Ïnd, but delicate health, 'who 
had first conceived the project of founding this esta b- 
lishment, He instructed Ferdinand in all his o,vn 
views and projects, and seenled to take great pleasure 
in the thorough harnlony of n1Ïnd which existed be- 
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tween thelD. This latter personage led a sirnple and 
retired life, partly fronl choice, and partly because his 
health required it, He had no fan1Ïly of his O\Vll. His 
household establislllnent \vas conducted by a niece, 'who 
he intended should inherit his fortune; and it was his 
wish to see her united to a person of active and enter- 
prising disposition, \vho, by Ineans of capital and perse- 
vering industry, nlight carryon the business ,,"hich his 
infirrn health and \vant of 111eanS disqualified hÌln froln 
conducting. His first intervie,v with Ferdinand sug- 
gested that he had found the lnan he \vanted; and he 
\vas the 1nore strongly confil'lned ill this opinion, upon 
observing his fondness for business, and his attaclunent 
to the place. His niece becalne avvare of his inten- 
tions, and seemed to approve of the Ill. She \vas a 
young and interesting girl, of s\veet and engaging dis- 
position. Her care of her uncle's establishnlent had 
imparted to her nlÌnd the valuable qualities of activity 
and decision, whilst her attention to his health had 
softened do\vn these traits by a proper uniun of gentle- 
ness and affection, It would. have been difficult to 
find a persoll better calculated to lllake a husband 
happy, 
"But Ferdinand's mind was' engrossed with the 
thoughts of Ottilia's love: he sa vv no attractions in 
the charms of this country beauty; 01', at least, his 
adnlÌration \vas circuillscribed by the \vish, that, if ever 
Ottilia settled do\vn as his \vife in this part of the 
country, she Inight have such a person for her assistant 
and housekeeper, But he \vas free and unrestrained 
in his intercourse \vith the young lady, he valued her 
1110re as he caIne to kno\v her better, and his conduct 
hecan1e n10re respectful and attentive; and both she 
and her uncle soon put their O\Vll interpretations upon 
his hehaviour. 
"Ferdinand had ill the 111eantÌlne nlade aU the 
requisite inquiries about his father's business. The 
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uncle's suggestions had enabled hiIn to fonn certain 
projects which, with his usual thoughtlessness, he 
made the subject of conversation, He had n10re than 
once uttered certain gallant speeches ",-hen conversing 
with the niece, until her uncle and herself fancied that 
he actually indulged. intentions which gave thell1 both 
unfeigned satisfaction, To Ferdinand's great joy, he 
had lea.rned that he could not only derive great adyan- 
tage from his father's plan, but that another favourable 
project would enable hÜn to lliake restitut.ion of the 
nloney he had withdraw'n, and the recollection of \vhich 
pressed like a heavy burden upon his conscience, lie 
communicated his intentions to his friend, 'who ten- 
dered, not only his cordial congratulations, but every 
possiLle assistance to carry out his vie\vs, He even 
proposed to furnish his young friend \vith the necessary 
merchandise upon credit, a part of ,vhich offer was 
thankfully accepted; sonle portion of the goods being 
paid for with .what money Ferdinand had saved frolIl 
his travelling expenses, and a short credit being taken 
for the re1nainder, 
" It would be difficult to describe the joy with which 
Ferdinand prepared for his return home, There can 
be no greater delight than is experienced by a ll1an 
,vho, by his o\vn unaided resources, frees hÜnself froin 
the consequences of error. Heaven looks down \vith 
satisfaction upon such a spectacle; and we cannot 
deny the force of the seenling paradox ,vhich assures 
us that there is ll10re joy before God over one return- 
ing sinner, than over ninety-nine just, 
"But, unfortunately, neither the good resolutions 
nor the repentance and Ünprovell1ent of Ferdinand 
could remove the evil consequences of his crime, ,vhich 
were destined once l110re to disturb a.nd agitate his 
mind ,yith the ll10st painful reflections, The stufln 
had gathered during his absence, and it was destined to 
burst over his head upon his return, 
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"We have already had occasion to observe, that 
Ferdinand's father ,vas most irregular in his habits; 
but his business \vas under the superintendence of 
a clever manager. He had not hinlself n1Íssed the 
Inoney ,vhich had been abstracted by his son, with 
the exception of one roll of foreign money, which he 
had won fronl a stranger at play, This he had missed, 
and the CirCllll1stance seelned to hinl unaccountable, 
He ,vas afterward sOlnewhat surprised to perceive that 
several rolls of ducats could not be found, nloney 
'which he had sonle time before lent to a friend, but 
,vhich he kne\v had been repaid, He ,vas a,vare of the 
previous insecurity of his desk, and felt, therefore, con- 
vinced that he had been robbed. This feeling rendered 
hÏ1n extrelnely unhappy, His suspicions fell upon 
everyone. In anger and exasperation, he related the 
cireu1l1stance to his wife, The entire household ,vas 
thereu1>on strictly exanlined, and neither servants nor 
children were allowed to escape. The good wife 
exerted herself to tranquillise her husband: she repre- 
sented the discredit which a nlere report of this cir- 
cunlstance ,vould bring upon the family; that ,U0 one 
would synlpathise in their misfortune, further t to 
hunliliate therrl ,vith their cOlnpassion; that neither he 
nor she could expect to escape the tongue of scandal; 
that strange observations would be nlade if the thief 
should relnain undiscovered; and she suggested, that 
perhaps, if they continued silent, they might recover 
their lost 1110ney ,vithout reducing the ,yretched crinlÏ- 
nal to a state of rnisery for life, In this manner she 
prevailed upon her husband to rernain quiet, and to 
investigate the affair in silence. 
cc But the discovery 'vas unfortunately soon 111ade. 
Ottilia's aUllt had, of course, been infornled of the 
engagenlent of the young couple. She had heard of 
the presents her niece had received, The attachnlent 
was not approved l)y her, and she had only lllaiutaiuecl 
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silence in consequence of her niece's absence, She 
,voulù have cOllsented to her 111arrying .Ferdilland, but 
she did not like uncertaility on such a subject; and as 
she knew that he ,vas shortly to return, alid her liiece 
,vas expected daily, she detennined to infonll the 
parents of the state of things, to inquire their opinion, 
to ask \vhether Ferdinand ,vas to have a settlelnent, 
and if they would consent to the marriage, 
"The Inother ,vas not a little astonished at this 
inforlnation, and she was shocked at hearing of the 
presents \vhich :Ferdinand had lllade _to Ottilia, -But 
she concealed her surprise; and, requesting the aunt to 
allow her SOUle tiIne to confer with her husband, she 
expressed her O\VIl concurrence in the int-enrled nlar- 
riage, and her expectation that her son would be 
advantageously provided for, 
"The aunt took her leave, but Ferdinand's mother 
tlid not deeI11 it advisable to conlmunicate the circulll- 
stance to her husband, She now had to undertake 
the sad duty of discovering \vhether Ferdinand had 
purchased Ottilia's presents \vith the stolen Inoner. 
She went straight to the shopkeeper \vho dealt in such 
goods, made SOlne general inquiries, ancl said at last, 
'that he ought not to overcharge her, particularly 
as her son, who had hought SOl11e sin1Ïlar articles, had 
I)rocured then1 froln hiln at a 1110re reasonable charge,' 
This the tradesll1an denied, producing the aecount, and 
further ohserving that he had even added sOlnething 
for the exchange; as Ferdinand had paid for the 
goods partly in foreign 111oney. He specified the exact 
nature of the coin; and, to her inexpressible grief, 
it \vas the very same which had been stolen fronl her 
husband. She left the shop with sorrowful heart, 
Ferdinand's crÜne \vas but too evident. The StIln her 
husbanrl had lost was large, and she saw in all its force 
the extent of the crirne and its evil results. But RIle 
had prudence enough to conceal her discovery. She 
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waited for the return of her son, \vith feelings of 
Iningled fear and allxiety. Although she \vished for 
an explanation, she dreaded the consequences of a 
further inquiry, 
"At length he arrived in the highest spirits. He 
expected the greatest ]?raise fro III the lllanl1el' in which 
he transacted his business, anù \vas the l)carer of a 
su 111 of llloney sufficient to lllake COIl} pensatioll for 
what he had crirninally ahstracted., His father heard 
his statelnent \vith pleasure, but did not l11anifest so 
Illuch delight as the son expected. His late 10f;ses had 
irritated his telllper; and he \vas the more distressed, 
because he had SOlne large paYlnents to lIHtke at the 
1l101nent. Ferdinand felt hurt at his father's depression 
of mind, and his o\vn peace \vas further disturbed by 
the sight of everything around him: the very rOOU1 in 
\vhich he was, the furniture, anù the sight of the fatal 
desk, those silent \\ritnesses of his crirne, spoke loudly 
to his guilty conscience. His satisfaction \vas at an 
end. He shrunk \vithin hiInself, and felt like a 
culprit. 
"After a fe\v days' delay he ,vas about to distract 
his attention from these thoughts by exanlining the 
merchandise he had ordered, ,vhen his lllother, finding 
hin1 alone, reproached hÜn with his fault in a tone of 
affectionate earnestness, \vhich did not allow' the s111a11- 
est opportunity for prevarication. He ,vas overconle 
\vith grief. He threw hinlself at her feet, Ünplorillg 
her forgiveness, acknowledging his crin1e, and protest- 
ing that nothing but his affection for Ottilia had mis- 
led hÏ1n: he assured her, in conclusion, that it ,vas the 
only offence of the kind of which he had ever been 
guilty, He related the circunlstances of his bitter 
repentance, of his having acquainted his father ,vith 
the insecurity of his desk, and finally informeù her 
ho\v, by personal privations and a fortunate specula
 
tioll, he was in a condition to l11ake restitution. 
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CL His lllother heard hilll cahnly, but insisted on 
knowing ho\v he had disposed of so nluch money; as 
the presents would account but for a snlall part of the 
SUlll that was 111Ìssing, She produced, to his dismay, 
an account of \vhat his father had nlÍssed; but he 
denied having taken, even so luuch silver: the lllissiJ1g 
gold he solelnnly protested he had never touched, His 
11lother becallle exasperated at this denial. She re l)uked 
hinl his attelnptillg to deceive her, and that at a 1110- 
l1lent \vhen he laid claÜn to the virtue of repentance; 
asserting that if he could he guilty in one respect, she 
lllust doubt his innocence in another, She suggested 
that he nlight perhaps have accomplices anlongst his 
dissipated cOlnpaniülls, that perhaps the business he 
had carried on ,vas transacted ,vith the stolen 1110ney, 
and that probably he \vould have eOllfessed nothing if 
his crinle had not been accidentally discovered. She 
threatened hÜll ,vith the anger of his father, with 
judicial punishnlent, 'with her highest displeasure; but 
nothing affected him nlore than his learning that. his 
projected marriage 'with Ottilia had been already spoken 
of. She left hÜn in the 1l10st wretched condition, IIis 
real crinle had been discovered, and he yças suspected 
of even greater guilt, Ho\v could he ever persuade his 
parents that he had not stolen the gold? He dreaded 
the public exposure which was likely to result frOln his 
father's irritable teu1per, and he no\v had tinle to COB1- 
pare his present wretched condition ,vith the happiness 
he n1Ïght have attained. All his prospects of an active 
life and of a lnarriage \vith Ottilia ,vere at an end, He 
saw his utter ,vretchedness, abandoned, a fugitive in 
foreign lands, exposed to every species of n1Ìsfortune, 
"But these reflections ,vere not the \vorst evil he 
had to encounter; though they be,vildered his lllind, 
,vounded his pride, and crushed his affections, IIis 
1110st severe pangs arose frc)}n the thought, that his 
honest l'esolutioll, his noble intention to repair the past, 
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was Ruspected, repudiated, ann denied. And, even if 
these thoughts gave birth to a fee1ing resenlbling de- 
spair, he could not deny that he had deserved his fate; 
and to this conviction must be added his knowledge 
of the fatal truth, that one crinle is sufficient to des- 
troy the character for ever. Such llleJitatiolls, and the 
apprehension that his fifll1est resolutions of alnendnlent 
might be looked upon as ,insincere, Inade life itself a 
burclen, 
"In this 11lonlent... of abandonnlent he appealed to 
Heaven for assistance. He sank upon his knees, and, 
moistening the ground with tears of contrition, inl- 
plored help from his divine l\faker. His prayer \vas 
worthy of being heard, l\lan, thro\ving off his load of 
crÏInes, has a clailn upon Heaven. He \vho has ex- 
hausted every effort of his o\vn nlay, as a.last resource, 
appeal to Goel. lIe was for SOlne tÜne engaged in 
earnest prayer, \vhen the door opened, and sonle one 
entered his apartlnent, It ,vas his mother, \vho ap- 
proached hÜn with a cheerful look, saw his agitation, 
and addressed hinl \viih consoling \vords, 'How happy 
I am,' she said, .. to find that I may credit your asser- 
tions, and regard your sorrow as sincere! The n1Ïssing 
SUln of gold has been found: your father, when he 
received it from his friend, handed it to his secretary, 
who forgot the circumstance an1Ìd the nUlllerous trans- 
actions of the day. Aud, with respect to the silver, 
you are also right; as the alllount taken is less than 
I had supposed. Unable to conceal nlY joy, I 
promised your father to replace the n1Ïssing sum if 
he would consent to forbear making any further 
inquiry.' 
" Ferdinand's joy was indescribable. He cOlllpleted 
at once his business arrangelnents, gave his 1110ther the 
promised l1l0ney, and in addition replaced the aUlount 
which his father had lost through his o\vn irregularity. 
He became gradually more cheerful and happy, but 
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the whole circunlstanee produced a serious inlpressiou 
upon his nÜnd, He becanle convinced that every Ulatl 
has power to accomplish good, and that our diviue 
1\1aker ,vill infallibly extend to him his assistance in 
the hour of trial, - a truth \vhich he hirnself had 
learned from late experience. He no\v uufolded to his 
father his plan of establishing hinlself in the neighbour- 
hood from which he had Jately returned, He fully 
eXplained the nature .of the intended LusillesK His 
father consented to his proposals, and his ulother P.t a 
proper tinle related to her husl)and the attachment of 
Ferdinand to Ottilia. lIe ,vas delighted at the pros- 
pect of having so charn1Íng a daughter-in-Ia,y, and felt 
additional pleasure at the idea of being able to es- 
tablish his son without the necessity of incurring much 
expense." 


" I like this story/' said Louisa, ,vhen the old clergy- 
man had finished his tale; "and though the incidents 
are taken from lo,v life, yet the tone is sufficiently 
elevated to prove agreeable. And it seenlS to me, that 
if ,ve exalnine ourselves, or observe others, \ve shan 
find that Illen are seld01n influenced by their own re- 
flections, either to pursue or to abandon a certain 
course, but are generally impelled by extraneous cir- 
cumstances." 
" I ,vish for my part," said, Charles, "that \ve ,vere 
not obliged to deny ourselves anything, and that we 
had no kno,vledge of those blessings 'which ,ve are not 
allowed to possess. But unfortunately \ve \valk in an 
orchard where, though all the trees are loaded ,vith 
fruit, we are compelled to leave thenl untouched, to 
satisfy ourselves \vith the enjoyment of the shade, 
and forego the greatest indulgence," 
" K o-w," said Louisa to the clergyman, "let us hear 
the rest of the story," 
Clerg!J11iJan, It is finished. 
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Louisa. The dénouement may be finished, but we 
should like to hear the end. 
Olergyman. Your distinction is just; and, since 
you seem interested in the fate of my friend, I ,,'ill 
tell you briefly 'v hat happened to him. 
"Relieved from the oppressive \veight of so dreadful 
a crime, and enjoying son1e degree of satisfaction at 
his own conduct, his thoughts were no\v directed to his 
future happiness; and he expected \vith anxiety the 
return of Ottilia, that he n1ight explain his position, 
and perform the pron1Ìse he had given her. She came, 
accompanied by her parents. He hastened to meet 
her, and found her more beautiful than ever. He 
waited 'with impatience for an opportunity of speaking 
to her alone, and of unfolding all his future projects. 
The moment arrived; and \vith a heart full of tender- 
ness and love he spoke of his hOlIes, of his expectations 
of happiness, and of his \yish to share it with her. But 
what was his surprise and astonishnlent \vhen he found 
that she heard his announcenlent \vith indifference 
and even with contclnpt, and indulged in unpleasant 
jokes about the hermitage prepared for their reception) 
and the interest they would excite by enacting the 
characters of shepherd and shepherdess in a pastoral 
abode. 
"Her behaviour occasioned bitter reflections. He 
was hurt and grieved at her indifference. She had 
been unjust to him, and he now began to obsel'ye 
faults in her conduct \vhich had previously escaped 
his attention, In addition, it required no very keen 
perception to renlark that a cousin, \vho had aCCOll1- 
panied her, had nlade an inlpression upon her, and ,yon 
a large portion of her affections. 
cc But Ferdinand soon perceived the necessity of 
struggling \vith this ne\v source of sorro\v; and, as 
victory had attended his exertions in one instance, 
he hoped to be successful upon a second occasion. He 
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sa\v Ottilia frequently, and determined to observe her 
closely. His conduct toward her was attentive and 
affectionate, and her deportnlent \vas of a similar 
nature; but her attractions had beconle dinlinished 
for him: he soon found that her professions were not 
cordial or sincere, and that she could be affectionate 
and cold, attractive and repulsive, charulÎng and disa- 
greeable, according to the mere ,vhiIn of the mOlnent. 
He gradually became indiff
rent to her, and at length 
resolved to break the last link of their connection. 
"But this was nlore diftícult than he had antici- 
pated. He found her one day alone, and took courage 
to remind her of their engagelnellt, and of those happy 
Illonlents in which, under the influence of the nlost 
delightful feelings, they hful discoursed váth joyful 
anticipations of their future happiness, She ,vas in a 
tender mood, and he began to hope that he n1Ïght per- 
haps have been deceived in the estÏ1nate he had lately 
fornled of her. He thereupon began to describe his 
worldly prospects, and the probable success of his 
intended establishnlent, She expressed her satisfac- 
tion, accolnpanied, however, with regret that their 
union nlust on this account be postponed still longer. 
She gave him to understand that she had not the least 
wish to leave the pleasures of a city life, but expressed 
her hopes that he might be able, after sorne years' 
active industry in the country, to return honle, and 
becolIle a citizen of consequence. She gave hÜn, Dlore- 
over, to understand that she expected he \vould play 
a Inore respectable and honest part in life than his 
father, 
"Ferdinand saw plainly that he could expect no 
happiness from such a union, and yet he felt the diffi- 
culty of wholly disengaging hinlself. In this state of 
lnind he ,vould probably have parted froln her in 
uncertainty about the future, had he not been finally 
influenced by the conduct of Ottilia's cousin, to\vard 
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Wh0111 he thought she displayed too much tenderness. 
Ferdinand, thereupon, wrote a letter assuring her that 
it was still in her po\ver to Inake him happy, but that 
it could not be advisable to encourage indefinite hopes, 
or to enter into engagelnents for an uncertain future. 
"He trusted that this letter would produce a favour- 
able ans'wer; but he received a reply \vhich his heart 
deplored, but \vhich his judgment approved. She 
released hitn froln his prornise, without rejecting his 
love, and adverted to her own feelings in the sanle 
anlbiguous manner. She \vas still bound by the sense 
of her letter, but free by its literal 11leaning. Rut \vhy 
should I delay conununicating the inevitable result? 
Ferdinand hastened back to the peaceful abode he had 
left, and formed his determination at once, He be- 
Ca111e attentive and diligent in business, and 'vas 
encouraged in this course by the affections of the 
kind being of 'Vh0111 we have already spoken, and the 
exertions uf her uncle to eluploy every means in his 
power to render thenl happy. I kne\v hini after,vard, 
'when he ,vas surrounded hy a nU111erOUS and pros- 
perous fanÜly. He related his o\vn storr to me hinl- 
self; and, as it often happens ,vith individuals ,vhose 
early life has been marked by SOIne unconlillon acci- 
dent, his OW'll adventures had, become so indelibly 
Î1npressed upon his luind, that they exerted a deep 
influence on his conduct, T
ven as a nlan and as a 
father, he constantly denied himself the enjoyment of 
n1any gratifications in order not to forget the practice 
of self-restraint; and the whole course of his chilJren's 
education \vas found(?d upon this principle, that they 
must accustonl themselves to a frequent denial of their 
nlost ardent desires 
"I once had an opportunity of witnessing an in- 
stance of the systelI1 he adopted. One of his children 
,vas about to eat sOlllething at table, of \vhich he \vas 
particularly fond. His father forbade it, apparently 
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without reason, To nlY astonislnuènt, the child obeyed 
'with the Utlllost cheerfulness; and dinner proceeded 
as if nothing had occurred, Aud, in this lllanner, even 
the eldest 11l81nbers of the fanlily often allo\ved a 
tenlpting dish of fruit or .80111è uther dainty to pass 
thenl untasted. But, not\vithstanding this, a general 
freedonl reigned in his house; and there \vas at tinles 
a sufficiellt display, both of good and bad conduct. 
But Ferdinand ,vas for the 1l10St part illdiffereut to 
\vhat occurred, and allo\ved an ahnost unrestrained 
license, At ti Illes, however, \"hen a certain \veek 
canle about, orders \vere giyell for precise punetuality, 
the clocks w'ere regulated to the second, eyery lueillher 
of the fi.l1nily received bis orders for the day, Lusiness 
and pleasure had their turn, and no one dared to be a 
single secoud in arrcar, I could detain you for- hours 
- in deseribing his eonversation and relnarks on this 
extraordinary systel11 of eùucatioll. He \vas aeeus- 
tomed to jest \vith l11e upon IllY VO\VS as a Catholic 
priest, and 'nwinLained that every nlan should nlake a 
VO\V t,o pr[\('ti
e Relf-restraint, as \vell as to require 
obedienee froll1 others; but he observed that the exer- 
cise of these VO\V8, in J!lace of being perpetually de- 
manded, ,vas suitable only for certain occasions." 
The baroness observed, th.at she thought Ferc1inalld 
was perfectly right; and f'he cOlllpared the authority 
of a parent to the executive power in a killg110111, 
\vhich 1Jeillg ,yea k, the legislative authority can hp of 
little a vaiL 
At this lllonlcnt LouiRa rURhed hastily to the win- 
dow, having heanl }
reùeriek ride past. She ran to 
meet hin1, and accOlnpaniec1 hÍ1n into the parlour. He 
seenlec1 cheerful, not\\
ithstallding his just having come 
from a scene of trouble and distress. In place oÎ 
entering into a detaiIc<l tlescriptinn of the fire \vhich 
had seized the house of his aunt, he assured the cu111- 
pany that he had established beyond ùnuùt the fact 
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that the desk there had been burned at the very same 
time \vhen theirs had been split asunder in so strange 
a nlanner. 
He stated, that, 'when the fire approached the room 
where the desk was, one of the servants saveù a clock 
which stood upon it; that, in carrying it out, SOllIe 
accident had happened to the works, and it haa 
stopped at half-past eleven; and thus the coincidence 
of time \vas placed beyond all question. The baroness 
sllliled; and the tutor observed, that, although two 
things nlight agree in SOllie particulars, \ye \vere HOt 
therefore justified in inferring their lllutual depend- 
ence. But Louisa took pleasure in believing the con- 
nection of these t\VO circulllstances, particularly as she 
had received intelligence that her intended was quite 
well; anù, as to the rest of the cOlnpany, they gave 
full scope to the flight of their Ünagination. 
Oharles inquired of the clergyrnan \vhether he knew 
a fairy tale. "The imagination," he observed, cc is a 
divine gift; but I do not like to see it eluployed aLout 
the actualities of life, The airy forms to which it 
gives birth are delightful to contemplate, if \ve vie\v 
them as beings of a peculiar order; but, connected 
with truth, they becolne prodigies, and are disapproved 
by our reason anù judglnellt. The imagination," he 
continued, " should not deal in facts, nor be employed 
to establish facts, Its proper province is art; and 
there its inflÎlence should be like that of nlusic, \vhich 
awakens our elllotiollS, and lnakes us forget the cause 
by \vhich they are called forth," 
"Oontinue," said the old clergyman, (( and explain 
still further your view of the propel' attributes of 
Ünaginative \vorks. Another property is essential to 
their enjoyment, - that the exercise of Ï1llagillation 
should be voluntary. It can effect nothing by COlll- 
pulsion: it n1ust \vait for the morDent of inspiration. 
"Vithout d
sigll, alHl \vithout any settled course, it 
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soars aloft upon its own pinions, and, as it is borne 
forward, leaves a trace of its wonderful and devious 
course. But you n1ust allow me to take my accus- 
tOlned 'walk, that I 111ay a\vaken in my soul the sweet 
fancies which, in former years, were accustomed to 
enchant me. I pron1Ïse to relate a fairy tale this even- 
ing that \vill alnuse you all." 
They at once consented, particularly as they all 
hoped in the IneantÜlle to hear the news of which 
:Frederick was the bearer. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


Wearied with the labours of the day, an old Ferry- 
man lay asleep in his hut, on the bank of a wide river, 
which the late heavy rains had s\vollen to an unprec- 
edented height. In the middle of the night he was 
a wakened by a loud cry: he listened; it was the call 
of SOlne travellers who wished to be ferried over. 
Upon opening the door, he \vas surprised to see two 
Will-o'-the-wisps dancing round his boat, \vhich \vas 
still secured to its moorings. Speaking with hUlnan 
voices, they assured him that they were in the greatest 
possible hurry, and wished to be carried instantly to 
the other side of the river. "\Vithout losing a n101nent, 
the old Ferryn1an pushed off
 and ro-wed across with 
his usual dexterity. During the passage the strangers 
whispered together in an unknown language, and sev- 
eral times burst into loud laughter; \vhilst they amused 
then1selves \vith dancing upon the sides and seats of 
the boat, and cutting fantastic capers at the bottom 
"The boat reels," cried the old man; ,c and, if you 
continue so restless, it may upset. Sit down, you 
Will-o' -the-wisps," 
They burst into loud laughter at this comnHlllll, 
ridiculed the boatlllan.. and becalne more troublesOlne 
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than ever. But he bore their annoyance patiently, 
and they soon reached the opposite bank of the river. 
"Here is sOlnething for your tronhle," said the pas- 
sengers, shaking thenlselves, when a number of glitter- 
ing gold pieces fell into the boat. "'Yhat are you 
doing?" cried the old man: ee some misfortune \viTI 
happen should a single piece of gold fall into the 
water. The river, which has a strong antipathy to 
golti, \vould become fearfully agitated, and swallo"\v 
both l11e and rny boat. \Vho can say even \vhat 
might happen to yourselves? I pray you take back 
your gold." 
" We can take nothing back which we have once 
shaken from our persons," answered one of them. 
"Then, I shall be compelled," replied the old boat- 
nIan, as he stooped, and collected the gold in his cap, 
(C to take it to the shore and bury it," 
The 'Vil1-o'-the-wisps had in the nleantÌlne leaped 
out of the boat, upon which the old Ulan cried, (( Pay 
me nlY fare." 
(C The man who refuses gold must work for nothing," 
answered the Will-o'-the-\visps. 
(( l\1y payment nlust consist of fruits of the earth," 
rejoined the Ferryman. 
"Fruits of the earth? 'Ve despise them: they are 
not food for us." 
"But you shall Dot depart," replied the Ferryrnan, 
" till you have given me three cauliflowers, three arti- 
chokes, and three large onions.';' 
The vVill-o' -the-wisps were in the act of running 
a"\vay, with a laugh, when they felt themselves in sonle 
inexplicable manner fixed to the earth: they had 
never experienced so strange a sensation. They then 
promised to'pay the denland 'without delay, upon \vhich 
the Ferryman released thel11
 and instantly pushed off 
",ith his boat. 
He was already far a\vay, \vhen they called after 
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hinl, " Old nlan ! listen: 'we have forgotten something 
irnportant ;" but he heard thelll not, and continued his 
course. vVhen he had reached a point lo,ver down, on 
the sanle side of the river, he canle to sonle rocks 
\vhich the \vater \vas unable to reach, and proceeded to 
bury the dangerous gold, Observing a deep cleft 
\vhich opened bet\veen t\VO rocks, he threw the gold 
into it, and returned to his d \velling. This cleft ,vas 
iuhaLited l,y a beautiful green Dragon, \vho ,vas 
a\vakened frolll her sleep by the sound of the falling 
luoney, At the very first appearance of the glittering 
pieces, she devoured thelll greedily, then searched 
about carefully in hopes of finding such other coins as 
Inight have fallen accidentally a1nongst the briers, or 
between the fissures of the rocks, 
The Dragon iuunediately felt overpo\vered \vith the 
lll0st delightful sensations, and perceived \vith joy that 
she beca1ue suddenly shining and transparent, She 
had been long a \vare that this change \vas possible; 
but, eutertaining. SOlne doubt \vhether the brilliance 
,,,ould contiuue, she felt irnpelled by curiosity to leave 
her d \velling, and ascertain, if possible, to WhOlll she 
\vas indebted for the beautiful gold. She found no one; 
but she became lost in adnliration of herself, and of the 
brilliant light ,vhich ilhunined her path through the 
thick under\vood, and shed its rays over the surrounding 
green. The leaves of the trees glittered like emeralds, 
and the flo\vers shone \vith glorious hues. In vain did 
she penetrate the solitary \"ilderlless; but hope dawned 
\VhCll she reached the plains, and observed at a distauce 
a light reseull )ling her U\Vll, "Have I at last dis- 
covered Iny fello\v?" she exclaÍ111ed, and hastened to 
the spot. She found no ohstacle from hog or lllorass; 
for though the dry 1neado\v and the high rock \vere her 
dearest habitations, and though she luved to feed upon 
the spiey root, and to (luelleh her thirst \vith the erys- 
tal dew, and with fresh 'water fronl the spring, yet, for 
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the sake of her beloved gold and of her glorious light: 
she \vas ,,,il1illg to elleuullter every privation. 
\r earied and exhausted, she reached at length the 
confine::; of a ,vide lllorass, \vhere our two \Yill-o'-the- 
\yibps \\.ere anlllsillg thelllselves in playing fantastic 
antics. She lllac1e to\vanl theu}, and, saluting theIn, 
expressed her delight at being able to clairn relation- 
ship \vith snch charll1Íng pcrsonages, The lights 
played around her, skipped fro III side to side, and 
laughed ahout in their o\vn peculiar fashion, " Dear 
aunt!" they exclaÍ1ned, ",,
hat does it signify, cven 
though you are of horizontal fonn ? ,ve are related at 
least through brilliancy. But look ho\v \Ven a tall, 
slender figure lJeconles us gentry of the vertical 
shape;" and, so saying, both the lights cOlllpressed 
their breadth together, and shot up into a thin and 
pointed line. " Do not be offended, tlear friend," they 
continued; "but \vhat faInily can boast of a privilege 
like ours? Since the first 'Yil1-o'-the-\visp was created, 
none of our race have ever 1Jeen ohliged to sit ùo\vn or 
to take repose." 
But all this time the feelings of tIle Dragon in the 
prèsence of her relations ,vere anything but pleasant: 
for, exalt her hea(1 as high as she \yould, she ,vas <:'0111- 
pelled to 
toop to earth again \vhen she \vi
hed to 
advance; and, though she \vas proud of the hril1ianey 
\dlÍch she shed round her o\vn dark abode, she felt her 
light gradually dÍIllillish in the presence of her relatives, 
an<1 began to fear that it 111Ìght finally be extinguished, 
In her perplexity she hastily inquired \vhether the 
gentlelnen could iufOl'll1 her ,vhence the shining gold 
had COlne, 'which had lately fallen into the cleft of the 
rocks hard by; as in her opinion it "vas a lH'ècions 
sho\ver frolD heaven, The \Vill-o'-the-\visps ÍInnwdi- 
ately shook theinselves (at the saIne tÜne laughing 
lou(lly), an(1 a deluge of gold pieces at once fhnved 
arouncl. The Dragon devoured. theu1 grec(lily. " We 
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hope you like the Ill, dear aunt," shouted the shining 
Will-o'-the-\visps; "'we can supply you with any quan.. 
tity :" and they shook themselves \vith such copious 
effect, that the Dragon found it difficult to s\vallo\v the 
bright dainties with sufficient speed. Her brilliancy 
increased as the gold disappeared, till at length she 
shone with inconceivable radiance; \vhile in the same 
proportion the \Vill-o'-the-wisps gre\\i thin and taper- 
ing, without, however) losing the smallest iota of their 
cheerful hun1our. 
"I anI under eternal 'obligations to you," said the 
Dragon, pausing to breathe from her voracious meal: 
(C ask of me \vhat you please; I will give you anything 
you deuland," 
"A bargain!" ans\vered the \Yill-o'-the-wisps: "tell 
us, then, \vhere the beautiful Lily d\vells. Lead us to 
her palace and gardens \vithout delay: \ve die of im- 
patience to cast ourselves at her feet." 
" You ask a favour," replied the Dragon, with a deep 
sigh, " \yhich it is not in nlY power so quickly to be- 
stow. The beautiful Lily lives, unfortunately, on the 
opposite bank of the river. We cannot cross over on 
this stormy night." 
"Cruel river, \vhich separates us from the object of 
our desires! But cannot \ve call back the old }'erry- 
man?" said they. 
" Your wish is vain," ans\vered the Dragon: "for, 
even \vere you to n1eet him on this bank, he would 
refuse to take you; as, though he can convey passen- 
gers to tIns side of the strealn, he can carry no one 
back." 
" Bad news, indeed! but are there no other means of 
crossing th e ri vel' ? " 
"There are, but not at this moment: I myself can 
take you over at lnid-day." 
"That is an hour," replied the \Vill-o' -the-'wisps, 
" 'when w'e do not usually travel" 
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(C Then, you had better postpone your intention till 
evening, \vhen you Inay cross in the Giant's shadow," 
" Ho\v is that lllanaged ? " they inquired. 
"The Giant" re p lied the DraO'ou "'who lives hard 
, b , 
by, is po"werless \vith his body: his hands are incapa- 
ble of raising even a straw, his shoulrlers can bear no 
burden; but his shadow accoll1plishes all for him, 
For this reason he is most po\verful at sunrise and at 
sunset. At the hour of even
llg the Giant 'will ap- 
proach the river softly; and, if you place yourself 
upon his shado\v, it will carry you over, 1\Ieet Ine at 
mid-day, at the corner of the ,vood, ,vhere the trees 
hang over the river, \vhen I myself will take you 
across, alid introduce you to the beautiful Lily. 
Should you, however, shrink from the noonday heat, 
your only alternative is to apply to the Giant, \vhen 
evening casts its shado\v8 around; and he ,vill no 
doubt prove obliging." 
With a graceful salutation the young gentlelnen took 
their leave; and the Dragon rejoiced at their depar- 
ture, partly that she might iudulge her feelings of 
pleasure at her o\vn light, and partly that she might 
satisfy a curiosity by which she had long been tor- 
men ted, 
In the clefts of the rocks where she dwelt, she had 
lately made a wonderful discover)"; for, although she 
had been obliged to cra\vl through these chasll1s in 
darkness, she had learned to distinguish every object 
by feeling. The productions of Nature, ,vhieh she was 
accustoined every\vhere to encounter, \vere all of an 
irregular kinù. At one tiIne she \vound her way 
åInongst the points of enormous crystals, at another she 
was fur a InOlnent Ì111peded hy the veius of solid silver, 
and lnany were the precious stones ,vhich her light 
discovereJ to her, But, to her great astonishnlent, she 
had encounter
d in a r9ck, ,vhich \vas securely closed 
on all sides, objeots \vhich betrayeJ the plastic hanJ of 
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man, Smooth \valls, which she \vas unable to ascend; 
sharp, regular angles, tapering coluillns; and, \vhat \vas 
even lllore wonderful, lnunan figures, round ,vhieh she 
had often entwined herself, and \vhich appeared to her 
to ùe foruled of brass or of polished marble. She \yas 
no\v anxious to behold all these objects \vith her eyes, 
and to confirm, by her o,vn observation, ,,,hat she had 
hitherto but suspected, She no\v thought herself 
capable of ilhllnining \vith her o,vn light these 'v on- 
derful subterranean caverns, and indulged the hope of 
beconling thoroughly acquainted \vith these astonish- 
ing mysteries. She delayed not, and quickly found the 
opening through 'which she ,vas accustollled to pene- 
trate into the sanctuary. 
Arrived at the place, she louked round \vith \vonder; 
and though her brilliancy \vas unable to light the 
entire cavern, yet lllany of the oLjects \vere sufficiently 
distinct. With astonishnlent and a,ve, she raised her 
eyes to an illuIllined niche, in \vhich stood the statue 
of a venerable King, of pure gold. In size the statue 
was colossal, but the figure ,vas rather that of a little 
than of a great luan, His ,yell-turned limbs \vere 
covered \vith a simple robe, and his head was encircled 
by an oaken garland, 
Scarcely had the Dragon beheld this venerable form, 
when the I{ing found utterance, and said, " Jlo\v COlnest 
thou hither?" 
"Through the cleft," ans\vered the Dragon, "in 
which the gold abides." 
"'Vhat is nobler than gold?" asked the ICing. 
"Light," replied the Dragon, 
"And \vhnt is l110re vivid than light?" continued the 
l\fonarch, 
" Speech," said the Serpent, ; 
During this conven,ation the Dragon had looked 
stealthily around, and observed another noble statue in 
all ndj n inlng 111('he, .t\ silyer I{ipg sat there en- 
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throned, of figure tall and slender: his linlbs ,vere 
enveloped in an enlùroidered nlantle; his crown and 
sceptre ",-ere adorned with precious stones; his counte- 
nance ,yore the serene dignity of pride; and he seelned 
about to speak, 'when a dark veÍll, which ran through 
the Illarble of the \vall, suddeuly became brilliant, and 
cast a soft light through the \vhole teulple, This light 
discovered a third IGng, whose n1Ïghty fonn ,vas cast 
in brass: he leaned U}JOll a lllassive cluL, his head ",-as 
cro,vlled with laurels; and his proportions resenIùled a 
rock rather than a human being. 
The ,Dragon felt a desire to approach a fourth I(ing, 
v.rho stood before her at a distance; hut the wall sud- 
denly opened, the illuulÍlled vein flashed like lightnillg, 
and becaIlle as suddenly extinguished, 
A IHan of middle stature no\v approached. He ,vas 
clad in the garb of a peasant: in his hand he bore a 
lanlP, the flame of which it ,vas delightful to behold, 
and which lightened the entire d ,veIling, without 
leaving the trace of a shadow. 
"vYhy dost thou conIe, since we have already 
light ?" asked the Golden King, 
" You know that I can shed no rayon what is 
dark," replied the old nlan. 
"'Vill my kingdorn end?" inquired the Silver 
l\lonarch. 
" Late or uever," ans,,, ereel the other. 
The Brazen I(ing then asked, ",-ith voice of thuncier, 
"vVheu shall I arise?" 
" Soon," was the reply. 
"'Vith whom shall I be united?" continued the 
former. 
"With thine elder brother," answered the latter, 
" And what will beconle of the youngest? " 
"He ,viII repose," 
" T am not weary," interrupted the fourth King, 'with 
a deep but faltering voice. 
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During this conversation the Dragon had \vound her 
way softly through the ternple, surveyed everything 
which it co
tained, and approached the niche in \vhich 
the fourth J{ing stood. lIe leaned against a pillar, and 
his handsollle countenance bore traces of 111elancholy. 
It was difficult to distinguish the Inetal of \v hich the 
statue was conlposed, It resembled a mixture of the 
three metals of \vhich his brothers \vere formed, but it 
seemed as if the materials had not thoroughly blended; 
as the veins of gold and silver crossed each other 
irregularly through the brazen mass, and destroyed the 
effect of the \vll01e. 
The Golden I(ing no\v asked, "Ho\v many secrets 
dost thou know?" 
"Three," \vas the reply. 
"And \vhich is the most important?" inquired the 
Silver King. 
"The revealed," ans\vered the old nlan. 
"Wilt thou explain it to us? " asked the Brazen 
King. 
"When I have learned the fourth," \vas the response. 
"I care not," munnured he of the strange compound. 
"I kno\v the fourth," interrupted the Dragon, ap- 
proaching the old nlan, and whispering in his ear. 
"The time is cOlne," exclaiIned the latter, \vith 
tremendous voice. The sounds echoed through the 
temple; the statues rang again: and in the same 
instant the old nlan disa ppeared toward the \vest, and 
the Dragoll toward the east; and both pierced instantly 
through the impediment s of the rock. 
Every passage through which the old man bent his 
course becalne immediately fined with gold; for the 
lanlp which he carried possessed the \vonderful prop- 
erty of converting stones into gold, \vood into silver, 
and dead animals into je'wels, But, in order to pro- 
duce this effect, it \vas necessary that no other light 
should be near. In the presence of another light the 
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lamp merely emitted a soft illurnination, \vhich, how.. 
ever, gave joy to every living thing. 
The old man returned to his hut on the bro\v of the 
hill, and found his wife in the greatest sorrow. She 
was seated at the fire, her eyes filled \vith tears; and 
she refused all consolation. 
"What a misfortune," she exclaimed, " that I allowed 
you to leave home to-day!" 
"What has happened 1" answered the old Inan, very 
quietly. . 
" You were scarcely gone," replied she with sobs, 
"before two rude travellers came to the door: un- 
fortunately I adrnitted them; as they seemed good, 
worthy people. They \vere attired like flrnnes, and 
might have passed for Will-o'-the-\visps; but they had 
scarcely entered the house before they commenced 
their flatteries) and became at length so importunate 
that I blush to recollect their conduct." 
" Well," said the old man, smiling, "the gentlemen 
were only amusing themselves; anJ, at your age, you 
should have considered it as the display of ordinary 
politeness." 
"1fy age!" rejoined the old woman. "Will you 
for ever remind me of my age? ho\v old am I, then? 
And ordinary politeness! But I can tell you some- 
thing: look round at the walls of our hut: you will 
DO\V be able to see the old stones, which have been 
concealed for more than a hundred years. These 
visitors extracted all the gold lTIOre quickly than I can 
ten you, and they assured me that it was of capital 
flavour. When they had completely cleared the \valls, 
they gre\v cheerful; and, in a fe\v minutes, their persons 
b
came tall, broad, and shining. They thereupon again 
cOIDlnenced their tricks, and repeated their flatteries, 
calling me a queen. They shook thel11selves, and im-, 
mediately a profusion of gold pieces fell on all sirle
. 
You may see some of them still glittering on the floor' 
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but a calalnity soon occurred. Our dog l\Iops s\vallo\ved 
sonle of thenl; and, see! he lies dead in the chÌlllney- 
corner. Poor anÌlual I his death afflicts me. I didllot 
observe it till tbey bad departed, otherwise I should 
not bave pronlÌsed to pay the FerrYluan the debt they 
owed hÌln," 
"Ho\v luuch do they o",-e ? " inquired the old nlan. 
ee Three caulifìo\vers," answered his \vife, "three arti
 
chokes, and three oniolls, I have pronlÌsed to take 
theul to the river at Lreak of day." 
" You had better oblige thenl," said. the old nlan, 
"and they Inay perhaps serve us in time of need." 
" I kno\v not if they \vill keep their 'word," said she, 
"but they pronlÌsed and vo\ved to serve US," 
The fire had, in the lueantinle, died a\vay; but the 
old nlan covered the cinders 'with ashes, put a\vay the 
shining golù pieces, and lighted his lamp afresh. In 
the glorious illuinination the \valls hecallle covereù 
with gold, and l\Iops was tl'ansfonned into the nlost 
beautiful onyx that was ever beheld. The variety of 
colour which glittered through the costly genl produceù 
a splendid effect. 
"Take your basket," said the old nlan, ee and place 
the onyx in it. Then collect the three cauliflo\vers, 
the three artichokes, and the three onions, lay thenl 
together, and carry theill to the river. The l>ragon 
will bear you across at nÜd-day: then visit the beauti- 
ful Lily; her touch will give life to the onyx, as her 
touch gives death to every living thing; and it \vill be 
to her an affectionate friend, Tell her not to nlourn; 
that her deliverance is nigh; that she lllust consider a 
great n1Ísfortune as her greatest Llessillg, for the tinle 
is cOIne," 
The old wonlan prepar
d her basket, and set forth at 
break of day. The rising sun shone hrightly over the 
river, \vhich gleanled in the far distance, The úlù 
WOluan journeyed sluwly on, for the ",-eight of the 
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basket oppressed he
; but it did not arise fron1 the 
onyx. Nothing lifeless proved a burden; 'for, 'when 
the basket contained dead things, it rose aloft, and 
floated over her head. nut a fresh vegetable, or the 
slnallest living creature, induced fatigue. She had 
toiled along for SOllie distance, ,vhen she started, and 
suddenly stood still; for she had nearly placed her 
foot upon the shado,v of the Giant, ,vhich ,vas advallc- 
iug to,vard her fronl the plain. lIeI' eye no,v perceived 
his monstrous bulk: he had just bathed in the river, 
and ,vas cOIning out of the ,vater. She kne,v llot how 
to avoid hÌIn. He saw her, saluted her jestingly, alld 
thrust the hand of his shado,v into her basket, 'Vith 
dexterity he stole a cauliflower, an artichoke, and 
ån onion, and raised thern to his lllouth. lIe then 
proceeded on his course up the strean1, and left the 
woman alone, 
She considered whether it ,vould not be better to 
return, and supply the n1Ïssing vegetables fron1 her 
own garden; and, lost in these reflections, she "vent 
on her way until she arrived at the bank of the river 
She sat do\vn, and awaited for a long time the aTrival 
of the Ferryman. He appeared at length, having in 
his boat a traveller whose air ,vas mysterious. A 
handsome youth, of noble aspect, stepped on shore. 
(( What have you brought with you?" Raid the old 
rnan, 
"The vegetables," replied the 'von1an, "\vhich the 
'Vill-o' -the- \visps o,ve you;" pointing to the contents of 
her basket. 
But ,yhen he found that there \vere but t,vo of each 
kind, he becaJne angry, and refused to take then1. 
The 'VOlnan ilnplored hiTH to relent, assuring hÌ1n 
that she could not then return hon1e; as she had found 
her hurden heavy, and she had still a long ,yay to go. 
But he ,vas obstinate, lllailltaining that the decision did 
not depend upon hiIl1. 


fI 
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"I am obliged to collect Iny gains for nine hours," 
said he, " anù I can keep nothing for myself till I have 
paid a third part to the river." 
At length, after much contention, he told her there 
wa
 still a renledy. 
"If you give security to the river, and acknowledge 
your debt, I will take the six articles; though such a 
course is not devoid of danger." 
" But, if I keep my ,vord, I incur no risk/' she said 
earnestly. 
" N at the least," he replied. "Thrust your hand into 
the river, and pron1Ïse that ,vithin four and twenty 
hours you will pay the debt," 
The old 'VOluan complied, but shuddered as she 
observed that her hand, on dra,ving it out of the water. 
had become as black as a coal. She scolded angrily, 
exclaÏ1ning that her hands had ahvays been most bEau,- 
tiful, a'nd that, not váthstanding her hard ,york, she hrd 
ever kept thenl ,vhite and delicate. She gazed at her 
hanù ,vith the greatest alann, and exclairned, "Thi
 is 
still ,vorse: it has shrunk, and is already nluch slDalIer 
than the other!" 
"It only appears so no,v,>' said the Ferryu1an; "but, 
if you break your ,vord, it will be so in reality. Your 
hand ,viH in that case gro,v smaller, anù finally dis- 
appear; though you will still preserve the use of it." 
" I would rather," she replied, " lose it altogether, and 
that Iny misfortune should be concealed. But no mat- 
ter, I ,vill keep nlY word, to escape this Llack disgrace, 
and avoid so much anxiety." \Vhereupon she took her 
ba<3ket, ,vbich rose aloft, and floated freely over her 
head. She hastened after the youth, ,vho was ,valking 
tho
lghtfully along the bank. His noble figure and 
peculiar attire had made a deep impression upon her 
Dlind, 
His breast was covered 'with a shining cuirass, \v hose 
transparency permitted the motions of his graceful 
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form to be seen. From his shoulders hung a purple 
mantle, and his auburn locks waved in beautiful curls 
round his uncovered head. His noble countenance and 
his well-turned feet ,vere exposed to the burning rays 
of the sun, Thus did he journey patiently over the 
hot sand, which, "true to one sorrow, he trod without 
feeling." 
The garrulous old woman sought to engage him in 
conversation; but he heeded her not, or answered 
briefly, until, not,vithstanding his beauty, she became 
weary, and took leave of bim, saying, "You are too 
slo,v for 111e, sir; and I cannot lose my time, as I am 
anxious to cross tþe river, ,,,ith the assistance of t.he 
Green Dragon. and to present the beautiful Lily ,vith 
my husband's handsolne present." So saying, she left 
him speedily, upon .which the youth took heart, and 
followed her without delay. 
" You are going to the beautiful Li1y!" he ex- 
claimed: "if so, our way lies together. 'Vhat present 
are you taking her?" 
" Sir," answered the woman, "it is not fair that you 

hould 80 earnestly inquire after my secrets, when 
you paid so little attention to my questions. But, if 
you will relate your history to me, I will tell you all 
about my present," 
They made the bargain: the woman told her story, 
including the account of the dog, and allowed him to 
view the beautiful onyx. 
He lifted the beautiful precious stone from the 
basket, and took l\fops, who seemed to slunIber softly, 
in his arms. 
"Fortunate animal!" he exclain1ed: "you ",ill be 
touched by her soft hands, and restored to life, in place 
of fleeing froin her contact, like all other living things, 
to escape an evil dOOlll. Rut, alas! what ,vords are 
these? Is it not a sadder and l110re fearful fate to be 
annihilated by her presence than to die by her hand 1 
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Behold lne, thus young, \yhat a lnelancholy destiny is 
lnine ! This armour, .which I have borne with glory in 
,the battle-broil; this purple, which I have earned by 
the \visdoll1 of IllY govel'lunent, - have been converted 
1JY }'ate, the une into an unceasing burden, the other 
into an empty honour. Crown, sceptre, and s\vord are 
worthleRs. I aIll no\v as naked and destitute as every 
other SUll of clay. For such is the spell of her beauti- 
ful blue eyes, that they waste the vigour of every liv- 
ing creature; and those WhOlll the contact of her hand 
does not destroy are reduced to the condition of breath- 
. h d " 
lug s a o\vs. 
Thus he lanlentad long, but without satisfying the 
curiosity of the old \VOlnan, \vho sought infol'lllatiun 
respecting both his Illental and his Lodily sufferings, 
She learned neither the nalne of his father nor his 
kingdoln. He stroked the rigid 1\10ps, to WhOlll the 
beams of the sun and the caresses of the youth had 
imparted warlnth, He inquired earnestly about the 
lnan \vith the lamp, about the effect of the 11lysterious 
light, and seemed to expect thence great relief fronl his 
deep SOITO\V. 
SO discoursing, they observed at a distance the lllR- 
jestic arch of the bridge, \vhich stretched frollI one 
bank of the river to the other, and shone splendidly in 
the beallls of the sun, Both \vere astonished at the 
sight, as they had never before seen it so resplendent. 
" 'Vhat !" cried the 
rince," was it not sufficiently 
beautiful before, \vith its decorations of jasper and opal? 
Can \ve now dare to pass over it, constructed as it is of 
emerald and chrysolite of varied beauty?" 
Neither had any idea of the change 'which the 
Dragon had undergone; for in truth it \vas the Dragon, 
whose custonl it \vas at lHid-day to arch her fonll 
across the Rtreanl, anù assunle the apl->earance of a Leau- 
tepus bridge, which travellers crossed with silent 
reverence. 
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Scarcely had they reqched the opposite bank, \vhen 
the bridge began to sway from side to side, and gradu- 
ally sank to the level of the ,vater; ,vhile the Green 
Dragon assullled her accustomed shape, and followed 
th(! travellers to the shore, The latter thanked her for 
her condescension in allowing the111 a passage across 
the streaUl; observing, at tbe sallle tÜlle, that there 
,vere evidently l110re persons present than ,yere actually 
visible. They heard a ligbt \vhispering, \vhich the 
Dragon alls\vered \vith a sÜllilar sound. They listened, 
and hearù the folluwing ,vorùs: "'Y e will first Inake 
our observations unperceived in the park of the Leauti- 
ful Lily, and look for you, ,vhen the shado\vs of even- 
ing fall, to introl1uce us to such perfect beauty. You 
will find us on the bank of the great lake." 
" Agreed," answered the Dragon; and a hissing 
sound died away in the air. 
Our three travellers further consulted with what 
regard to precedence they should appear before the 
beautiful Lily; for, let her visitors be never so nUlner- 
ous, they nlllst enter and depart singly if they wished 
to escape bitter suffering. 
The wonlan, carrying in the basket the transfonned 
dog, callie first to the garden, and sought an interview 
with her benefactress. She was easily found, as she 
was then singing to the accompaniment of her harp. 
The sweet tones showed thenlselves first in the fOI'lll of 
circles upon the bosom of the calni lake; and then, 
like a soft breeze, they imparted motion to the grass 
and to the trernulous leaves. She was seated in a 
secluded nook beneath the shade of trees, and at the 
first glance enchanted the eyes, the ear, and the heart 
of the old \YOlnan, who advanced toward her ,vith 
rapture, and protested that since their last meeting she 
had become more beautiful than ever. Even frolll a 
distance she saluted the channing niaidell ill these 
words: "\Yhat jOJT to be i.n your pré
ence! \Vhat a 
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heaven surrounds you! \\1lat a spell proceeds from 
your lyre, \vhich, encircled by your soft arms, and in- 
fluenced by the pressure of your gentle bosom and 
slender fingers, utters such entrancing nlelody! Thrice 
happy the blessed youth ",-ho could claÜn so great a 
favour! " 
So saying, she approached nearer. The beautiful 
Lily raised her eyes, let her hands drop, and said, " Do 
Dot distress me \vith your untÎ1nely praise: it makes 
me feel even Inore unhappy. And see! here is my 
beautiful canary dead at DIY feet, \vhich used to accom- 
pany nlY songs so s\yeetly: he ,vas accustomed to sit 
upon nlY harp, and \vas carefully Ï11structed to avoid 
my touch. This Dlorning, \vhen, refreshed by sleep, I 
tuned a pleasant lnelody, the little ,varbler sang .with 
increased harmony, ,vhen suddenly a ha,vk soared 
above us. J\'ly little bird sought refuge in my bosonl, 
and at that instant I felt the last gasp of his expiring 
breath. It is true that the hav.-k, struck by my instan- 
taneous glance, fell lifeless into the stream; but what 
avails this penalty to nle? - nlY darling is dead, and 
his grave ,viII but add to the number of the ,veeping 
willo,vs in III Y garden," 
"Take courage, beautiful Lily," interrupted the old 
woman, \vhilst at the same Inoment she 'wiped av.yaya 
tear 'v hich the narration of the sorrowful nlaiden had \ 
brought to her eye, -'
 take courage, and learn frorn 
my experience to moderate your grief. Great misfor- 
tune is often the harbinger of intense joy. For the tinle 
approaches: but in -truth," continued she, " 'the web of 
life is of a lllingled yarn.' See Iny hand, ho\v black it 
has gro\vn; and, in truth, it has beconle Inuch dÏ1llin- 
ished in size: I must be speedy, before it be reduced 
to nothing, 'Vhy did I prornise favours to the "\Vill- 
o'-the-,visps, or meet the Giant, or dip my hand into the 
river? Call you oblige HIe \vith a cauJif!o\ver, an arti- 
choke, or an onion? I shall take them to the river, 
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and then my hand will become so \vhite that it will 
almost equal the lustre of your own." 
"Cauliflowers and onions abound, but artichokes 
cannot be procured. l\ly garden produces neither 
flo\vers nor fruit; but every t\vig I plant upon the 
grave of anything I love bursts into leaf at once, and 
gro"
s a goodly tree. Thus, beneath IllY eye, alas! have 
gro\vn these clustering trees and copses. These tall pines, 
these shado\ving cypresses, these mighty oaks, these 
overhanging Leeches, \vere once small twigs planted by 
nlY hand, as sad melllorials, in an ungenial soil." 
The old \VOnlan paid but little attention to this 
speech, but \vas elnployed in \vatching her hand, \vhich 
in the presence of the beautiful Lily becanle every 
'instant of a darker hue, and grew gradually less, She 
was about to take her basket and de}!art, \vhen she felt 
that she had forgotten the nlost iUlportant of her duties. 
She took the tra llsforn18d dog in her arnlS, and laid him 
upon the grass, not far froln the beautiful Lily. " ::\fy 
husband," she said, "sends you this present. You 
know that your touch can impart life to this precious 
stone. The good and faithful animal will be a joy to 
you, and the grief his loss causes me \vill be alleviated 
by the thought that he is yours," 
The beautiful Lily looked at the pretty creature with 
delight, and rapture beanled fronl her eyes. " l\Iany 
things cOlnbine to inspire me with hope; but, alas I is 
it not a delusion of our nature to expect that joy is 
near when grief is at the \vorst? 


"Ah I what avail theRe omens all so fair? 
1\ly sweet hird's death, nlY friend's hands blackly dyed, 
And 
lops transformed into a jewel rare, 
Sent by the Lamp our faltering steps to guide. 


" Far from man ki nd and every joy I prize, 
To grief and sorrow I am Htill allif'd : 
'Vhf'll frOlll the river will the temple rise? 
'Vhen will the bridge span it frolH side to side?" 
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The old \VOlnan \vaited with Ï111patience for the con- 
clusion of the song, \vhich the þeautiful Lily had ac- 
cOlllpanied \vith her harp, entrancing the ears of every 
listener, She \vas about to say fare\vell, ",
heli the 
arrival of the l)ragon cOlnpelled her to relnain, Rhe 
had heard the last \yords of the SOIlg, and on this ac- 
conIlt spoke \vonls of encouragenwnt to the beautiful 
Lily, " The prophecy of the bridge is fulfilled!" she 
exclain1e\1: "this good woman \vill Lear \vitness henv 
splendidly the arch no\v appears, Forrnerly of nn- 
transparent jasper, \vhich only reflected the light upon 
the sideR, it is no\v converted into precious je\vels of 
transparent hue, No Lery I is so bright, and no 8nler- 
aIel so splendid," 
"I cOllgl'atulate you thereupon," said the Ijly, "hut 
pardon n1e if I doubt \vhether the prediction is ful- 
filled, Only foot-passengers can as yet cross the arch 
of your bridge: and it bas been foretold that horseR 
and carriages, travellers of all descriptions, shall pass 
and repass in Bungled nlultitudes. Is prediction silent 
with respect to the mighty pillars \vhich are to ascen,d 
frOlll the river?" 
The old \VOlnan, \vhose eyes were fixed iml110Va bly 
upon her hand, interrupted this speech, and bade 
fare ,veIl, 
" 'Vait for one 111onlent," said the beautiful Lily, 
"and take IllY poor canary-bird \vith you. T n1plore 
the Lamp to convert him into a topaz; and T \vill 
then reanÌ1l1ate hÜn ",-ith ]uy touch, and he and your 
good ::\lops \vill then be lny greatest consolation, But 
]llake what speed you call; for \vith sunset decay \vill 
have cOlnmenced its withering influence, lllarrillg the 
beauty of its delicate fOrIn," 
The old \vomau enveloped the little corpse in SOllle 
soft young leaves, placed it in the basket, and hasteued 
frOlH the spot. 
" N ot\vithstanding \vhat you say," continued the 
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Dragon, resun1Íng the interrupted conversation, "the 
telnple is built." 
" But it does not yet stand upon the river," replied 
the beautiful Lily. 
" It rests still in the bo,vels of the earth," continued 
th
 Dragon. "I have seen the ICings, and spoken to 
them." 
"And when will they awake 1" inquired the 
Lil y. 
The Dragon ans,vered, "I heard the mighty voice 
resound through the tenlple, announcing that the hour 
,vas conle," 
A ray of joy beall1ed froln the countenance of the 
beautiful Lily as she exclaÌ111ed, '(1)0 I hear those 
words for the second tÌ1ne to-day 1 "'hen will the 
hour arrive in ,vhich I shall hear thenl for the third 
tÜne 1 " 
She rose, and in1n1ediately a beautiful lnaiden canle 
froln the 'wood, and relieved her of her harp. She was 
follo'wed by another, ,vho took the ivory chair upon 
\vhich the heautiful Lily had been seated, folded it 
together, and carried it aw"ay, together \vith the sil ver- 
tissued cushion. The thin1 maiden, ,vho bore in her 
hand a fan inlaid ,vith pearls, approached to tender 
her services if they should be needed. These three 
lnaidens \vere lovely beyond description, though they 
\vere conlpelled to ackno\vledge that their charlns fell 
far short of those of their beautiful n1Ìstress, 
The beautiful Lily had, in the nleantÌIne, surveyed 
the 111arvellous 1\lops with a look of pleasure. She 
leaned over hÜn, and touched hinl, He instantly 
leaped up, looked round joyously, bounded ,vith de- 
light, hastened to his bellefa
tress, and caressed her 
tenderly. She took hÌ1n in her arlllS, and pressed him 
to her bosoln. " Cold though thou art," she said, "and 
endued \vith only half a life, yet art thou \velcome to 
me. I will love thee fondly, play with thee sportively, 
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kiss thee softly, and press thee to my heart." She let 
him go a little from her, called him back, chased him 
away again, and played with him so joyously and 
innocently, that no one could help sympathising in 
her delight and taking part in her pleasure, as they 
had before shared her sorrow and her \voe, 
But this happiness and this pleasant pastime were 
interrupted by the arrival of the melancholy youth. 
His \valk and appearance \vere as \ve have before 
described; but he seemed overcome by the heat of 
the day, and the presence of his beloved had rendered 
him perceptibly paler. He bore the hawk upon his 
wrist, where it sat with drooping \ving as tranquil as 
a dove. 
cc It is not well," exclaimed the Lily, cc that JOu 
should vex my eyes with that odious bird, which has 
only this day murdered my little favourite." 
"Blame not the luckless bird," exclaimed the youth: 
cc rather condemn yourself and fate, and let me find an 
associate in this companion of my grief," 
Mops, in the meantime, was incessant in his caresses; 
and the Lily responded to his affection with the lTIOst 
gentle tokens of love. She clapped her hands to drive 
him away, and then sportively pursued to win him 
back, She caught him in her arms as he tried to 
escape, and chased him from her when he sought to 
nestle in her lap, The youth looked on in silence and 
in sorrow; but \vhen at length she took hinI in her 
arms, and pressed him to her snowy breast, and kissed 
him with her heavenly lips, he lost all patience, and 
exclaimed in the depth of his despair, cc And must I, 
whom a sad destiny compels to live in your presence, 
and yet to be separated from you, perhaps for ever,- 
must I, who for you have forfeited everything, even 
my own being, - Inust I look on and behold this 
c defect of nature' gain yonI' notice, \vin your love, 
and enjoy the paradise of your enlbrace? ::\1ust I 
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continue to wander and measure my solitary way 
along the banks of this streanl? No! a spark of my 
forlner spirit still burns within lilY bosorn. Oh that it 
.would for the last time mount into a flame! If stones 
Inay repose \vithin your bosom, then let me be con- 
verted to a stone; and, if your touch can kill, I am 
coutent to receive lIlY death at your hands." 
He becarne violently excited; the hawk flew from 
his ,vrist; he rushed toward the beautiful Lily; she 
extended her arms to forbid his approach, and touched 
hiln undesignedly. His consciousness imDlediately 
forsook hilll, anù with dislûay she felt the beautiful 
burden lean for 
u pport upon bel' breast. She started 
hack ,vith a SCreall1, and the fair youth sank lifeless 
frOlll her arms to the earth. 
The deed ,vas done, The sweet Lily stood lllotion- 
less, anù gazed intently on the breathless corpse, Her 
heart ceased to beat, and her eyes were bedewed with 
tears. In vain did 
lops seek to \vin her attention: 
the whole \vorld had died out \vith her lost friend. 
lIeI' dumb despair sought no help, for help was now 
. , 
In vaIn. 
But the Dragon became immediately lllore active, 
Her mind seemed occupied with thoughts of rescue; 
and, in truth, her rnysterious n10vements prevented the 
iUlInerliate consequence of this dire misfortune, She 
\vound her serpentine form in a wide circle round the 
spot where the body lay, seized the end of her tail 
bet ween her teeth, and remained motionless, 
In a few moments one of the servants of the beauti- 
ful Lily approached, carrying the ivory chair, and with 
friendly entreaties compelled her n1Ïstress to be seated. 
Then came a second, bearing a flame-coloured veil, with 
\vhicb she rather adorned than covered the head of 
the Lily. .A. third maiden offered her the harp; and 
scarcely had she struck the chords, and a\vakened their 
delicious tones, \vhen the first maiden returned, having 
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in her hands a circular n1Írror of lustrous brightness, 
placed herself opposite the Lily, intercepted her looks, 
and reflected the 11l0st enchanting countenance 'which 
nature could fashion, ner SOITO\V added lustre to her 
beauty, the veil heightened her char1I1s, the harp lent 
her a ne"",' grace; and, though it was iInpossible not to 
11o])e that her sad fate n1Ïght soon undergo a change, 
01le could al llI0st 'wish that that lovely and enchanting 
vision luight last for ever. 
Silently gazing upon the n1Írror, she drew melting 
tones of lllusic fronl her harp; but her sorrow 
appeared to increase, and the chords responded to 
her lllelancholy nlood. Once or t\vice she opened 
her lips to sing, but her voice refused utterance; 
\vhereupon her grief founù refuge in tears. Her two 
attendants supported her in their arnIS, and the harp 
fell fronl her hands; but the \vatchful attention of her 
handmaid caught it, and laid it aside. 
"\Yho will fetch the n1an with the lamp?" whis- 
pered the Dragon in lo'w but audible voice. The 
Inaidens looked at each other, and the Lily's tears fell 
faster. 
At this instant the old \VOnlan with the hasket 
returned breathless with agitation, "I am lost and 
criJ!pled for life!" she exclainled. "Look! my hand is 
nearly withered" K either the }'errynlan nor the Giant 
would set me across the river, ùecause I an1 indebted 
to the strealn. Tn vain did I tenlpt thell1 with a 
hundred cauliflow'ers and a hundred onions: they 
insist upon the stipulated three, and not an artichoke 
can be found in this neighhourhood," 
"Forget your distress," said the Dragon, "and give 
your assistance here: perhap
 you will be relieved at 
the saIne tin1e, Hasten, and find out the 'Vill-o'-the- 
\visps; for, though you cannot see thenl l)y daylight, 
you nuty, pel'hap
, hear their laughter and their 
Illotions, If you llH1 ke good speed, tht? Giant nIaY 
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yet transport you across the river, and you may find 
the Inan with the lamp and send hinl hither," 
The old \VOlnan made as Hluch haste as possible, 
and the Dragon sho\veJ. as Inucb Î111patience for her 
return as the Lily, But, sad to say, the golden rays 
of the setting sun \vere shedding their last beauls upon 
the highest tops of the trees, anù lengthening the 
Inoulltain shado\vs over lake and n1eado\y, The 
Inotions of the Dragon sho\ved increased Üupatience, 
and the Lily was dissolved in tears, 
In this Inonient of distress the Dragon looked 
anxiously round: she feared every instant that the 
sun \vould set, and that decay \vould penetrate .within 
the lllagic circle, and exert its fell influence upon the 
corpse of the beautiful youth, She looked into the 
heavens, and caught sight of the purple \"ings and 
breast of the ha\vk, \vhich \vere illunlÎned by the last 
rays of the SUllo Her restlessness betrayed her joy 
at the good onleu; and she ,vas not deceiveJ., for 
instantly afterward she sa ,y the man \vith the lamp 
sliding across the lake as if he had skates on his 
feet, 
The Dragon did not alter her position; but the Lily, 
rising froln her seat, exclaÜned, ""11at good spirit has 
sent you thus opportuaely ",
IH
n you are so Hluch 
longed for and required?" 
" The Spirit of lny Lalnp Îlnpels me," replied the old 
man, "and the ha\vk conducts nle hither, The laulP 
flickers ,vhen I am needed; and I inlluediately look 
to the heavens for a sign, ,vhen SOlne bird or Ineteor 
point.s the way I should go, Be tranquil, beautiful 
Iuaiden: I know not if I can help you; one alone can 
do but little, hut he can avail \vho in the proper hour 
unites his strength \vith others, 'Ve Inust \vait and 
hope." Then turning to the J )ragon, he said, "}{eep 
YOllr 
ircle clused;" and, seating hillu;elf UPOH a 
hilluck at his side, he shed a light UpOll the corlJse 
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of the youth, " N o'v bring the little canary-bird," 
he continued, "and lay it also 'within the circle," 
The maiden took the little creature from the basket, 
and follo\ved the directions of the old n1an, 
The sun had set in the meantime; and, as the 
shades of evening closed around, not only the Dragon 
and the Lan1p cast their customary light, but the veil 
of the Lily ,vas illun1Íned with a soft brilliancy, and 
caused her pale cheeks and her white robe to beam 
like the da-\vn of morning, and clothed her with inex- 
pressible grace, They gazed. at each other with silent 
en1otions: anxiety and sorrow were softened by hope 
of approaching happiness. 
To the delight of all, the old \VOlnan appeared with 
the lively 'Vill-o'-the-wisps, who must have led a 
prodigal life of late, for they looked \vonderfully thin, 
but behaved all the more politely to the princess and 
the other young ladies, "\Vith an air of confidence, 
and much force of expression, they discoursed upon 
ordinary topics, and 'vere nluch struck by the chanD 
,vhich the shining veil shed over the beautiful Lily 
and her companions. The young ladies cast do,vn 
their eyes \vith modest looks, aud their beauty ,vas 
heightened hy the praise it called forth, Everyone 
was happy and contented, not excepting even the old 
,voman, Notwithstanding the assurance of her hus- 
band that her hand ,yould not continue to .wither 
whilFìt the Lalup shone upon it, she continued to 
assert, that, if things ,vent on thus, it ,vould disappear 
entirely before n1idnight, 
The old lllan ,vith the lamp had listenetl attentively 
to the speech of the 'Yill-o'-the-,yisps, and ,vas charnled 
to observe that the beautiful Lily ,yas pleased and 
fia ttered with their con1p1i n1811ts, 
1irlllight haJ act- 
ually come before they were a,vare, The old nlan 
looked up to the stars, and spoke thus: "'Y e are lllet 
at a fortunate hour: let each fulfil his office, let each 
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discharge his duty; and a general happiness will alle- 
viate one individual trouble, as a universal sorrow 
destroys particular joys." 
After these o'Lservations a n1ysterious murnlur arose; 
for eyery one present spoke for hinlself, and l1lentioned 
,vhat he had to do: the three nlaidens alone \vere 
silent. ODe had fallen asleep near the harp, the other 
beside the fan, and the third leaning against the ivory 
chair: and no one could blame them; for, in truth, it 
,vas late, The vVill-o'-the-\visps, after paying sonle 
trivial cODlp1iments to the other ladies, including 
even the attendants, attached themselves finally to 
the "Lily, l>y \vhose beauty they 'were attracted. 
"Take the n1Ïrl'or," said the old man to the ha \vk, 
"and illulnine the fair sleepers with the first beams of 
the sun, and rouse thenl from their slumbers by the 
light reflected froin heaven." 
The Dragon no\v began to move: she broke up the 
circle, and in long \yindings Dloved slowly to the river. 
The V{ill-o' -the-'wisps follo"'
ed her in solemn proces- 
sion, and they nlight have been n1Ìstaken for the Inost 
serious personages, The old \vonlan and her husband 
took up the basket, the soft light of \vhich had hitherto 
been scarcely observed; but it no\V became clearer and 
more brilliant, They laid the 'Lady of the youth within 
it, \vith the canary-bird reposing upon his breast, upon 
\vhidl the basket raised itself into the air, and floated 
over the head of the old woman; and she follo\ved the 
steps of the 'Yïll-o'-the-\visps, The beautiful Lily, tak- 
iug l\Iops in her arms, \valked after the old \voman; 
and the man \vith the laDlp closed the procession, 
The \vhole neighbourhood \vas brilliantly illumi- 
nated \vith all these yarious lights, They all observed 
with astonishnlent, on approaching the river, that it 
\vas spanned by a Dlajestic arch, \vhereby the benevo- 
lent Dragon had prepared then1 a lustrous passage 
across. The transpareDt je\vels of which the bridge 
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,vas composed 'were objects of no less astunishn1ent 
Ly day than ,vas their \vondrous brilliancy by night. 
The clear arch aLuve cut sharply against the dark sky; 
\vhilst vivid rays of light Leneath shone against the 
key-stone, revealing the firlH pliaLility uf the structure. 
The procession llloved slo\vly over; and the FerrYlllan, 
\vho \vitnessed the proceeding froln his hut, surveyed 
the, brilliant arch with a \\-e, no less than the won- 
drous lights as they journeyed acruss it. 
As soon as they had rea0hed the opposite bank, the 
bridge began to contract as usual, and sink to the sur- 
face of the water. The Dragon Inade her \yay to the 
shore, and the basket descended to the ground. The 
Dragon now once 11101'e asslllneJ a circular shape; and 
the old luan, })(Hving before her, asked what she had 
determined to do. 
"To sacrifice Inyself before I al11 lllade a sacrifice: 
only pronlÏse 111e that you \vill leave no stone on the 
land," 
The old luan pron1Ïsed, and then addressed the 
beautiful Lily thus: "Touch the Dragon with your 
left hand, and your lover \vith your right." 
The beautiful Lily knelt dO\Vll, and laid her hands 
upon the Dragon and the corpse. In an instant the 
latter becalne endued ,vith life: he 111oved, and then 
sat upright. The
 Lily \vished to ell1brace him; Lut 
th
 old lnan held her La
k, and assisted the youth 
\vhilst he led hÌ1n Leyonù the limits of the circle, 
The youth stooLl erect, the little canary fluttered 
upon his shoulder, but his lllilld \vas not yet restored. 
His eyes .were open; but he saw, at least he appeared 
to look on, everything \yith indifference. Scarcely \vas 
the \vonder at this cirCulllstance appeased, when the 
change \vhich the Dragon had unùergone excited 
attention. Her beautiful and slender forlll was con- 
vetted into thousands and thousands of precious stones. 
The old \vornan, in the effort to seize her basket, had 
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struck unintentionally against her, after \vhich nothing 
Dlore \vas seen of the figure of the Dragon, Only a 
heap of brilliant je\vels lay, in the grass, The old 
U1an in1mediately set to ,,,ork to collect theln into his 
basket, a task in 'which he was assisted by his \vife. 
They both then carried the basket to an elevated spot 
on the bank, ,vhen he cast the entire contents into 
the RtreaD1, not, ho\vever, \vithuut the opposition of 
his \vife and of the beautiful Lily, \vho \vould \villingly 
have appropriated a portion of the treasure to theln- 
selyes. The jewels gleanled in the ripp1ing \vaters like 
brilliant stars, and \vere carried a\vay by the streaUl; 
and none can say whether they dÜ,appeared in the 
distance or sank to the 10ttOlll, 
" Young gentlelnen," then said the old lllan respect- 
fully to the vVill-o'-the-wisps, "I \vil1 llO\V point out 
your path, and lead the way; and you will render us 
the greatest service by opening the doors of the tenl- 
pIe through "which \ve must enter, and \vhich you alone 
can unlock,'? ' 
The Will-o'-the-wisps bo\ved politely, and took their 
post in the rear. The man \vith the lalnp ad vaneed 
first into the rocks, \vhich opened of their O\V11 accord; 
the youth follo\ved \vith apparent indifference; \vith 
silent uncertainty the beautiful Lily lingered slo\vly 
behind; the old 'VOInan, un"willing to be left alone, 
follo\ved after, stretching out her hand that it lnight 
recei ve the rays of her husband's lalllp; the procession 
was closed hy the \Vill-o' -the-\visps, and their bright 
flames nodded and blended \vith each other as if they 
were engaged in active con versatioll, They had not 
gone far before they caIne to a large brazen gate \vhich 
\vas fastened by a golden lock, The old man there- 
upon sought the assistance of the \Vill-o'-the-\visps, 
who did not \vant to be entreated, hut at once intro- . 
duced their pointed fla Illes iuto the lock, \vhen the 
,yards yielded to their iufiuellue, The in'ass resounded 
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as the door,s flew \vide asunder, and displayed the 
venerable statues of the kings illun1Ïnated by the ad- 
vancing lights, Each individual in turn bo\ved to 
the reverend potenta.tes with respect, and the 'Vill-o'- 
the-wisps were prodigal of their lambent salutations, 
After a short pause the Golden King asked, " Whence 
do you come ? " 
" Froin the \vorld," answered the old man. 
"And \vhither are you going?" inquired the Silver 
King, 
" Back to the world," was the answer. 
"And what do you wish with us?" asked the 
Brazen King. 
"To accompany you," responded the old man. 
The fourth king \vas about to speak, 'when the 
golden statue thus addressed the 'Vill-o'-the-wisps, who 
had advanced to\vard him: "Depart from me. !ly 
gold is not for you." 
They then tu
ned toward the Silver King, and his 
apparel assumed the golden hue of their yello\v flames. 
" You are w'elcome," he said, "but I cannot feed you. 
Satisfy yourselves elsewhere, and then bring me your 
light," 
They departed; and, stealing unobserved past the 
Brazen J(ing, they attached thenlsel ves to the' King 
composed of various metals. 
"vVho 'will rule the world?" inquired the latter 
in inarticulate tones, 
"He \vho stands erect," ans\vered the old man. 
" That is I," replied the J{ing. 
" Then it \vill be revealed," said the old man, " for the 
time is COllle." 
The beautiful Lily fell upon his neck, and kissed 
him tenderly. "J{ind father," she said, "a thousand 
thanks for allo\ving nle to hear this comforting \vord 
for the third time:" and, so saying, she felt cOlllpelled 
to grasp the old man's arm; for the earth began to 
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tremble beneath thenl: the old \VOlnan and the youth 
clung to each other, whilst the pliant Will-o' -the- 
wisps felt not the slightest inconvenience. 
It was evident that the \vhole temple ,vas in motion; 
and, like a ship \vhich pursues its quiet way frolH the 
harbour when the anchor is raised, the depths of 
the earth seelned to open before it, \vhilst it clove its 
\vay through. It encountered no obstacle, no rock 
opposed its progress. Presently a very fine rain pene- 
trated through the cupola. The old luan continued to 
support the beautiful Lily, and whispered, " Weare no\v 
uuder the river, and shall soon attain the goal." Pres- 
ently they thought the nlotion ceased; but they ,vere 
deceived, the temple still lTIoved on,vards. ,A, strange 
sound \vas no\v heard above them: bealflS and broken 
rafters burst in disjointed fraglnents through the open- 
ing of the cupola. The Lily and the old WOlnan 
retreated in alal'ln: the nlan with the la1l1p stood by 
the youth, and encouraged hin1 to relnain. The Ferry- 
Ulan's little hut had been ploughed from the ground by 
the advance of the teu1ple, and, in its gradual fall, 
buried the youth and the old man. 
The \vomen screamed in alarul, and the temple shook 
like a vessel 'which strikes upon a hidden rock. Anx- 
iously the ,vornen wandered round the hut in darkness: 
the doors were shut, and no one answered their knock- 
ing. They continued to knock n10re loudly, ,vhen at 
last the wood began to ring with souuds: the luagic 
po\ver of the lamp, \vhich was enclosed \vithin the hut, 
changed it into silver, and presently its very forln was 
altered; for the noble metal, refusing to aSSUlne the 
Îorm of planks, posts, and rafters, \vas converted into a 
glorious building of artistic workmanship: it seenled a'3 
if a srnaller ten1ple had gro\vn up \vithin the large ODe 
or at least an al tar \vorthy of its beauty. 
The noble youth ascended a staircase in the interior, 
whilst the man \vith the lan1p shed light upon his \vay ; 
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and another figure leut hÍ1n support, clad in a short 
,vhite garlueut, and hulding in his haud a silver rudder: 
it \vas easy to recogniNc the Ferl'Ylllan, the former 
illha bitant of the trallsfonned 
hut, 
The beautiful Lily ascended the out\vard steps \vhich 
led frOln the telHple to the altar, hut was cOlllpelled to 
relllain separated frOlll her lover. The old wonlan, 
\vhose hand continued to grow slna11er whilst the light 
of the lan1p 'wàs obscured, exclaimed, "Arll I still 
doollled to be unhappy an1Ïd so lnany n1Ìracles? will 
no lllÏracle restore III y hand ? " 
lIeI' husband poiuted to the open door, exclain1Ïng, 
"See, the day da wns! hasten, and bathe in the 
river! " 
" 'Vhat advice!" she answered: "shall I not beconle 
'wholly black, and dissolve into nothing? for I have not 
yet discharged IllY debt," 
"Be siJent," said the old 111an, "and follo\v n1e: all 
debts are wiped away." 
The old wonlan obeyed, and in the same instant 
the light of the rising sun shone upon the circle 
of the cupola. Then the old lHau, advancing Let\veen 
the yõuth and the 111aiden, exelaitned \vith a loud voice, 
"Three things have 
way upon the earth, - Wisdolll, 
Appearauce, anI] Power." 
At the souud of the first \vorù the Golden ICing 
arose; at the suund of the second, the Silver ICing; 
and the Brazen ICiug had risen at the sound of the 
third, \vhen the fourth suddenly sunk awk\vardly 
to the earth, The 'Yill-o'-the-\visps, ,vho had been 
busily eillployed upon hilll till this rno111 ent, no,,'" 
retreated: though paleJ by the light of the morning, 
they seerneù in good condition, and sufficieutly bril- 
liant; for they had \vith llluch dexterity extracted the 
. gulll fru)}} the veins of the colossal statue \vith their 
sharp-pointed tongues, The irregular spaues \vhich 
\vere thus disl'layed renlained for SOllle tÜue exposed, 
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and the figure preserved its previous form; but \vhen 
at length the most seeret veins of gold had been 
extraeted, the statue suddenly fell with a crash, and 
forllled a Inass of shapeless ruins. 
The man with the lamp conducted the youth, 'whose 
eye \vas still fixed upon vacancy, froln the altar 
to\vard the Brazen ICing. At the foot of the nÜghty 
monarch lay a s\vord in a brazen sheath. The youth 
bound it to his sille. "Take the \veapon in your left 
hand, ànd keep the right hanll free," exclaÏ1ned the 
King, 
They then advanced to the Silver l\lol1areh, \yho 
bent his sceptre to\vard the youth; the latter seized it 
with his left hand: and the King addressed him in 
soft accents, "Feed IllY sheep." 
When they reached the statue of the Golden King, 
with paternal benediction the latter pressed the oaken 
garland on the head ùf the youth, and said, " Ackno\vl- 
edge the highest," 
The old Ulan had, during this proceeding, watched 
the youth attentively. After he had girded on the 
s\vord, his breast heaved, his arm \vas firnler, and his 
step more erect; and, after he had touched the sceptre, 
his sense of po\ver appeare{l to soften, and at the saUle 
tÍ1ne, by an inexpressible charln, tu become nlore 
lllighty; but, \vhen his \vaving locks \vere adorned 
with the oaken garland, his coun tellance becanle ani- 
mated, his soul beauleù frOIH his eye; and the first 
word he uttererl was" Lily! " 
"Dear Lily!" he exelaim
d, as he hastened to 
ascend the silver stairs, for she had a bserved his prog- 
ress froln the altar where she stoo(l, - "dear I.Jily, 
\vhat can man cler.;ire 1110re hlessed than the innocence 
and the sweet affection \vhich your love brings Die? 
o my friend!" he eontinued, turning to the olrl man, 
and pointing to the three Raered statues, "secure and 
glorious is the killgdull1 of our fathers; but you have 
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forgotten to ennn1erate that fourth power, which exer- 
cises an earlier, rllore universal, and certain rule over 
the world, - the po\ver of love." 
With these \vords he flung his arms round the neck 
of the beautiful maiden: she had cast aside her veil, 
anù her cheeks \vere tinged 'with a blush of the sweet- 
est and most inexpressible beauty. 
The old man no\v observed, \vith a smile, "Love 
does not rule, but controls; and that is better." 
During all this delight and enchantment, no one had 
observed that the sun was now high in heaven; and 
through the open gates of the temple most unexpected 
objects \vere perceived. An empty space, of large 
dimensions, was surrounded by pillars, and terminated 
by a long and splendid bridge, \vhose many arches 
stretched across the ri vel'. On each side was a foot- 
path, wide and convenient for passengers, of whom 
many thousands were busily en1ployed in crossing 
over: the wide road in the centre was crowded with 
flocks and herds, and horsemen and carriages; and all 
strearned over \vithout impeding each other's progress. 
All were in raptures at the union of convenience and 
beauty; and the new king and his spouse were as 
much charmed \vith the animation and activity of 
this great concourse as they were with their own 
reciprocal love, 
"Honour the Dragon," said the man with the lamp: 
" to her you are indebted for life, and your people for 
the bridge \vhereby these neighbouring shores are ani- 
mated and connected. Those shining precious stones 
which still float by are the remains of her self-sacrifice, 
and fornl the foundation-stones of this glorious bridge, 
upon which she has erected herself to subsist for 
ever," 
The approach of four beautiful n1aidens, \vho ad- 
vanced to the door of the ten1ple, prevented any 
inquiry into this wonderful mystery. Three of them 
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were recognised as the attendants of the beautiful Lily, 
by the harp, the fan, and the ivory chair; but the 
fourth, though lllore beautiful than the other three, 
was a stranger. She, however, played with the others 
with sisterly sportiveness, ran 'with thenl through the 
tenlple, and ascended the silver stairs. 
"Thou dearest of creatures," said the man with the 
lamp, addressing the beautiful Lily, "you will surely 
believe me for the future. Happy for thee, and every 
other creature, who shall bathe this morning in the 
waters of the river!" 
The old ,voman, who had been transformed into a 
beautiful young girl, and of ,vhose former appearance 
no trace renlained, embraced the man with the lamp 
with tender caresses, which he returned with affection. 
"If I am too old for you," he said with a smile, 
(( you may select another bridegroom; for no tie can 
henceforth be considered binding which is not this day 
renewed." 
"But are you not aware that you also have become 
young?" she inquired. 
"I am delighted to hear it," he replied. "If I 
appear to you to be a gallant youth, I take.. your 
hand anew, and hope for a thousand years of happi- 
ness." 
The Queen welcomed her new friend, and advanced 
with her and the rest of her companions to the altar: 
whilst the King, supported by the two men, pointed 
to the bridge, and surveyed with wonder the crowd of 
passengers; but his joy ,vas soon overshadowed by 
observing an object which gave him pain. The Giant, 
who had just awakened from his nlorning sleep, stum- 
bled over the bridge, and gave rise to the greatest con- 
fusion. He was, as usual, but half awake, and had 
risen with the intention of bathing in the neighbouring 
cove; but he stumbled instead upon firm land, and 
found himself feeling his way upon the broad highway 
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of the bridge. And, whilst he \vent clunlsily along in 
the midst of Dlen and aninlals, his presence, though a 
lllatter of astonislul1ent to all, 'was felt by none; but 
when the sun shone in his eyes, and he raised his hand 
to shade theIl1, the shadow of his enormous fist fell 
amongst the crowd with such careless violence, that 
both 11len and anÜnals huddled together in proIniscu- 
ous confusion, and either sustained personal injury, or 
ran the risk of being driven into the water. 
The King, observing this calanlity, \vith an involun- 
tary 11lovelnent placed his hand upon his sword, but, 
upon refle
tion, turned his eyes on his sceptre, and 
then on the lanlp and the rudder of his companions. 
"I guess your thought," said the man \vith the 
lanlP, "but we are powerless against this monster: be 
tranquil; he injures for the last tÜne, and happily his 
shado\v is turned from us." 
In the IneantÜne the Giant had approached, and, 
overpowered \vith astonishment at \vhat he saw, let his 
hands sink duwn: he becanle po\verless for injury, 
anù, gazing with surprise, entered the courtyard, 
He was nloving straight toward the door of the 
temple, 'when he felt himself suddenly held fast to the 
earth. He stood like a colossal pillar constructed of 
red, shining stones; and his shadow indicated the 
hours, \vhich were marked in a circle on the ground, 
not, ho\vever, in figures, but in noble and significant 
effigies. 
The King \vas Bot a little delighted to see the 
shadow of the I1l0nster rendered harmless; and the 
Queen \vas not less astonished, as she advanced frOIn 
the altar \vith her maidens, all adorned with the 
greatest Inagnificenee, to observe the strange wonder 
whi
h ahnost covered the whole prospect from the 
temple to the bridge. 
In the Ineantime the people had crowded after the 
Giant, and, surrounding hÜll as he stood still, had 
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observed his tral18fornlation \vith the utmost a\ve, 
They thence bent their steps to\yard the telllple, of 
the existence of which they no\V seelned to be for the 
first time a \vare, and thronged the door\vays. 
The ha\vk was now observed aloft, towering over 
the building, and carrying the nlÏl'ror, with \vhich he 
caught the light of the sun, and turned the rays upon 
the l111lltifarious group \vhich stood around the altar, 
The ICing, the Queen, and their attendants, illumined 
by heaveuly light, appeared beneath the clirH arches of 
the temple: their subjects fell prostrate before thenl. 
When they had recovered, and risen again, the King 
and his attenQ.anLs had descended to the ahar, in order 
to reach his palace by a less obstructed path; and the 
people dispersed through the ternple to satisfy their 
. curiosity, They beheld with astonishment the three 
kings, who stoo::l erect, and \vere all the more anxious 
to kno\v what could be concealed behind the curtain 
in the fourth niche; since, \vhatever kindness rnight 
ha ve prompted the deed, a thoughtful discretion had 
extended a costly covering over the ruins of the fallen 
king, \vhich no eye cared to penetrate, and no profaue 
hand dared to uplift. 
There was no end to the astonishnlent and wonder 
of the people, and the dense throng \vould have been 
crushed in the temple if their attention had not been 
attracted once more to the court without. 
To their great surprise, a shower of gold pieces fell 
as if frorll the air, resounding upon the n1arble pave- 
ment, and caused a contest and comlllotion anlongst 
the passers-by. Several times this wonder was re- 
peated in different places, at some distance from each 
other. It is not difficult to infer that this feat was 
the 'work of the retreating 
Till-o'-the-\visps, who, 
having extracted the gold from the liInbs of the rnuti- 
lated king, dispersed it abroad in this joyous manner. 
The covetous crowd continued their contentions for 
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s0111e time longer, pressing hither and thither, and 
inflicting wounds upon each other, till the sho\ver 
of gold pieces ceased to fall. The nlultitude at length 
dispersed gradually, each one pursuing his own course; 
and the bridge, to this day, continues to swarm \vith 
travellers; and the temple is the most frequented 
in the world. 


THE END. 
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Preface 


I HAVE carefully collected ,vhatever I bave been 
able to learn of the story of poor 'Verther, and here 
present it to you, kno,ving that you ,viII thank me for 
it. To his spirit and character you canllot refuse your 
adlniration and love: to his fate you ,vill not deny 
your tears, 
And thou, good soul, ,vho sufferest the same distress 
as he endured once, dra w comfort from his sorro,vs; 
and let this little book be thy friend, if, o,ving to 
fortune or through thine own fault, thou canst not 
find a dearer companion. 



The Sorrows of Y OUllg Wertl1er 




The 
Sorrows of Young Werther 


BOOK I 


1tlA y 4. 
How happy I am that I am gone! 
Iy dear friend, 
wbat a thing is the heart. of man! To leave you, fro In 
,vhoIll I have been inseparable, ,,,hOlli I love so dearly, 
and yet to feel happy! I know you ,vill forgive Hle, 
lIave not other attacblllents Leen specially appointed 
oy fate to torment a head like rnine? Poor Leunora! 
and yet I was not to blame. ,\\r as it IllY fault, that, 
vdÜlst the peculiar charms of her sister afforded 111e 
an agreeable entertailln1ent, a passion for nle was en- 
gendered in her feeble heart? And yet am I ,,-holly 
blameless? Did I not encourage her enlotions '? Did 
I not feel charmed at those trùly genuine expressions 
of nature, ,vhich, though but little llÜrthful ill reality, 

o often all1used us? Did I not - but oh ! 'v hat is Ulan, 
that he dares so to accuse hinlself '? 1\ly dear friend, 
I prolnise you I 'will Ül1prove; I ",'ill no lunger, as has 
ever been my habit, continue to flllllillate on every 
petty vexation which fortune nlay dispense; I 'will 
enjoy the present, and the past shall be for Ille the 
past. No doubt you are right, my best of fl'iendR, 
there ,vould be far less suffering aIllongst lllankind, if 
nlen - and God knows ,vhy they are so fashioned-, 
did not en1ploy their imaginations so assiduously in 
3 
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recalling the memory of past sorrow, instead or bearing 
their present lot with equaninlity. 
Be kind enough to inform my mother that I shall 
attend to her business to the best of my ability, and 
shall give her the earliest information about it. I 
have seen my aunt, and find that she is very far from 
being the disagreeable person our friends allege her to 
be. She is a lively, cheerful woman, with the best of 
hearts. I explained to her my mother's wrongs with 
regard to that part of her portion \vhich has been with- 
held from her. She told me the motives and reasons of 
her own conduct, and the terms on which she is \villing 
to give up the whole, and to do more than we have 
asked. In short, I cannot write further upon this 
subject at present; only assure my mother that all 
will go on well. And I have again observed, my dear 
friend, in this trifling affair, that 11lisunderstandings 
and neglect occasion more mischief in the world than 
even malice and wickedness. At all events, the two 
latter.... are of less frequent occurrence. 
In "'other respects I am very well off here. Solitude 
in this terrestrial paradise is a genial balm to my mind, 
and the young spring cheers with its bounteous pron1Íses 
my oftentimes misgiving heart. Every tree, every 
bush, is full of flowers; and one might wish himself 
transfoflned into a butterfly, to float about in this 
ocean of perfume, and find his whole existence in it. 
The town itself is disagreeable; but then, all around, 
you find an inexpressible beauty of nature. This in- 
duceq. the late Count M- to layout a garden on 
one of the sloping hills \vhich here intersect each other 
with the most charming variety, and fornl the most 
lovely valleys. The garden is sin1ple; and it is easy 
to perceive, even upon your first entrance, that the 
plan was not designed by a scientific gardener, but by 
a man who wished to give hiInself up here to the en- 
joyment of his own sensitive heart. l\Iany a tear have 
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I already shed to the nlenlory of its departed nlaster 
in a sunllller-hollse \vhich is now reduced to ruins, but 
was his fa vou rite resort, and n O\V is mine, I shall soon 
be master of the place. The gardener has becorne at- 
tached to me within the last fe\v days, and he \vill 
lose nothing thereby. 



IA y 10. 
A wonderful serenity has taken possession of nlY 
entire soul, like these s,veet Illornings of spring ,vhich 
I enjoy \vith nlY \vhole heart. I alll alone, and feel 
the charlll of existence in tlús spot, \vhich \vas created 
for the bliss of souls like n1Ïne. I am so happy, IllY 
dear friend, so absorbed in the exquisite sense of luere 
trancÍuil existence, that I neglect lny talents, I should 
1e incapable of drawing a single stroke at the present 
n)Onlent; and yet I feel that I never was a greater 
artist than no\v. 'Vhen, \vhile the lovely valley teeulS 
\vith vapour around Ine, and the lneridian sun strikes 
the upper surface of the inlpenetrable foliage of nlY 
trees, and but a few stray gleanls steal into the inner 
sanctuary, I thro\v myself do\vn anlong the tall grass 
by the trickling stream; and, as I lie close to the earth, 
a thousand unkno,vn plants are noticed by lne: \vhen 
I hear the buzz of the little world alllong the stalks, 
and grow fan1Ïliar \vith the countless indescribable fornls 
of the insects and flies, then I feel the presence of the 
Ahnighty, who fonned us in his O\Vll inlage, and the 
breath of that universal love \vhich bears and sustains 
us, as it floats around us in an eternity of bliss; and 
then, my friend, when darkness overspreads 11lY eyes, 
and heaven and earth see III to a,vell in my soul and 
ab
orb its power, like the forln of a beloved 111Ïstress, 
- then I often think \vith longing, Oh, \vould I could 
describe these conceptions, could Í1npress upon paper 
all that is living so full (11)(1 wann \vithin nle, that it 
might be the n1Írror uf nlY soul, as nlY soul is the 
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n1Ïrror of the infinite God! 0 my friend - but it is 
too D1uch for my strength - I sink under the \veight 
of the splendour of these visions! 


!IAY 12. 
I kno'w not \vhether sonle deceitful spirits haunt 
this spot, or whether it be the warm, celestial fancy 
in my O\Vll heart which makes everything arouud I11e 
seertl like paradise. In front of the house is a foun- 
tain, - a fountain to \vhich I am bound by a charIll 
like l\felusina and her sisters. Descending a gentle 
slope, you COllle to an arch, ,vhere, some t,yenty steps 
lov{er down, ,vater of the clearest crystal gushes from 
the marble rock, The narrow wall \vhich encloses it 
above, the tall trees 'which encirele the spot, and the 
coolness of the place itself, - everything inlpaTts a 
pleasant but sublime iInpressjon, Not a day passes 
on \vhich I do not spend an hour there. The young 
]naidens conle froln the town to fetch water, - inno- 
cent and necessary enlployn18nt, and formerly the 
occupation of the daughters of kings, As I take nlY 
rest there, the iùea of the old patriarchal life is awak- 
ened around me, I see then}, our old ancestors, ho\v 
they forIned their friendships and contracted alliances 
at the fountain-side; and I feel how fountains anù 
streams were guarded by beneficent spirits, He who 
is a stranger to these sensations has never really en- 
joyed cool repose at the side of a fountain after the 
fatigue of a weary sun1n1er day. 


1\IA Y 13. 
You ask if you shall send me books. My dear friend, 
I beseech you, for the love of God, relieve me froln 
such a yoke! "{ need no more to be guided, agitated, 
heated. 1\1y heart fennents sufficiently of itself. I 
'" ant strains to lull me, and I find them to perfection 
in my HODler. Often do I strive to allay the burning 
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fever of my blood; and you have never witnessed any- 
thing so unsteady, so uncertain, as nlY heart, But 
lleed I confess this to you, nlY dear friend, .who have 
so often endured the anguish of witnessing n1Y sudden 
transitions froIn sorrow to Ï1nlIloderate joy, and from 
sweet 111elancholy to violent passions? I treat my 
poor heart like a sick child, and gratify its every fancy. 
Do not lllention this again: there are people who ,vould 
censure me for it. 


lYIA y 15. 
The conllnon people of the place know nle already, 
and love 111e, particularly the children, \Vhen at first 
I associated \vith theIn, and inquired in a friendly tone 
about their various trifles, SOIIle fallcied that I wished 
to ridicule then1, and turned froln 111e in exceeding ill- 
hUIDour, I did not allow that circulnstance to grieve 
me: I only felt IIlOst keenly what I have often before 
observed. Persons who can claÜn a certain rank keep 
thelnselves coldly aloof froln the con1Inon people, as 
though they feared to lose their in1portance by the 
contact; \vhilst wanton idlers, and such as are prone 
to bat! joking, affect to descend to their level, only to 
make the poor people feel their Ï1npertinence all the 
more keenly, 
I kno\v very \vell that ,ve are not all equal, nor can 
be so; but it is lIlY opinion that he \vho avoids the 
common people, in order not to lose their respect, is as 
much to blaIne as a co\vard who hides hÜnself frOll1 his 
enemy, because he fears defeat, 
The other day I went to the fountain, and found a 
young servant-girl, who had set her pitcher on the 
lowest step, and looked around tõ see if one of her 
companions ,vas approaching to place it on her head. 
I ran do,vn, and looked at her, "Shall I help you, 
pretty lass?" said I. She blushed ùeeply, "011, sir! " 
she exclaÜned, "No cerelnony!" I replied. She ad- 
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justed her head-gear, and I helped her. She thanked 
me, and ascended the steps. 


l\IA y 17, 
I have made all sorts of acquaintances, but have as 
yet found no society. I know not what attraction I 
possess for the people, so many of thenl like Ine, and 
attach theulselves to 111e; and theu I feel sorry when 
the road \ve pursue together goes only a short distance. 
If you inquire what the people are like here, I lllUSt 
answer, "The sallle as everywhere," The hunlan race 
is but a monotonous affair. l\lost of then) labour the 
greater part of their tÌ1ne for mere subsistence; and 
the scanty portion of freedom \vhich renIains to thenl 
so trou LIes theu1 that they use every exertion to get 
rid of it. Oh, the destiny of Ulan! 
But they are a right good sort of people. If I occa- 
sionally forget myself, and take part in the innocent 
pleasures \vhich are not yet forbidden to the peas- 
antry, and enjoy lllyself, for instance, \vith genuine free- 
dom and sincerity, round a well-covered table, or 
arrange an excursion or a dance opportunely, and so 
forth, all this produces a good effect upon my disposi- 
tion; only I nlust forget that there lie donnant \vithin 
nle so many other qualities which lllouider uselessly, 
and \vhich I am obliged to keep carefully concealed. 
Ah! this thought affects IllY spirits fearfully, And 
yet to be n1Ïsunderstood is the fate of the like of 
us, 
Alas, that the friend of 111Y youth is gone! Alas, 
that I ever knew her! I lllight say to luyself, " You 
are a dreamer to seek what is not to be found here 
below," But she has been rnine, I have possessed 
that heart, that noble soul, in \vhose presence I seenled 
to be lllore than I really \vas, because I \vas all that I 
could be. Good heavens! diù thell a single 
o\ver uf 
my soul relnaill unexerçised? In her presell
e could I 
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not display, to its full extent, that lnysterious feeling 
\vith which my heart embraces nature ? 'Vas not our 
intercourse a perpetual web of the finest ernotions, of 
the keenest wit, the varieties of which, even in their 
very eccentricity, bore the stamp of genius? Alas! 
the fe\v years by which she was my senior brought her 
to the grave before H1e. Never can I forget her firm 
lnind or her heavenly patience. 
A few days ago I met a certain young V -, a 
frank, open fellow, with a lnost pleasing countenance. 
He has just left the university, does not deem hin1self 
overwise, but believes he knows more than other 
people. He has worked hard, as I can perceive from 
many circumstances, and, in short, possesses a large 
stock of inforlnation. vVhen he heard that I am draw- 
ing a good deal, and that I know Greek (two wonder- 
ful things for this part of the country), he can1e to see 
me, and displayed his whole store of learning, from Bat- 
teaux to Wood, from De Piles to 'Vinkehnann: he as- 
sured me he had read through the first part of Sultzer's 
theory, and also possessed a Dlanuscript of Heyne's 
work on the study of the antique. I allowed it all to 
pass. 
I have become acquainted, also, with a very worthy 
person, the district judge, a frank and open-hearted 
man, I am told it is a lnost delightful thing to see 
him in the midst of his children, of whom he has nine. 
His eldest daughter especially is highly spoken of. He 
has invited me to go and see him, and I intend to do. 
so on the first opportunity. He lives at one of the 
royal hunting-lodges, which can be reached from here 
in an hour and a half by walking, and which he 
obtained leave to inhabit after the loss of his wife, 
as it is so painful to him to reside in to"wn and at the 
court. 
There have also come in my \vay a few other .origi- 
nals of a questionable sort, who are in all respects un- 
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desirable, and most intolerable in their demonstrations 
of friendship, Good-bye. This letter will please 
TOU : 
it is quite historical. 


1\lAY 22, 
- 
That the life of man is but a dream, Inany a Inan has 
sunnised heretofore; and I, too, a.m every,vhere pur- 
sued by this feeling. When 1 consider the narrow 
liInits \vithin which our active and inquiring faculties 
are confined ; when I see how all our energies are 
wasted in providing for lnere necessities, which again 
have. no further end than to prolong a wretched exist- 
ence; and then that all our satisfaction concerning 
certain subjects of investigation ends in nothing better 
than a passive resignation, whilst we alnuse ourselves 
painting our prison-'walls \vith bright figures and brilliant 
landscapes, - \vheu 1 consider all this, Wilhelm, I an1 
silent. I exan1Ïne Iny o\vn being, and find there a 
,vorld, but a world rather of Ünagination and dim 
desires, than of distinctness and living power. Then 
everything swims before my senses, and I smile and 
drean1 while pursuing my \vay through the \vorld. 
All learned professors and doctors are agreed that chil- 
dren do not cOlnprehend the cause of their desires; 
but that the grown-up should ,vander about this earth 
like' children, ,vithout kno\ving whence they come, or 
,vhither they go, influenced as little by fixed motives, 
but guided like thenl by biscuits, sugar-phuns, and the 
rod, - this is what nobody is willing to acknowledge; 
and yet I think it is palpable. 
I kno\v \vhat you \vill say in reply; for I am ready 
to admit that they are happiest, who, like children, 
amuse thetllselves with their playthings, dress and 
undress their dolls, and attentively watch the cupboard, 
where n1anlnla has locked up her s\veet things, and, 
when at last they get a delicious morsel, eat it greedily, 
and exclaÌll1, " .1\10re !" These are certainly happy be- 
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ings; but others also are objects of envy, ,vho dignify 
their paltry employnlents, and sonletinles even their 
passions, with pompous titles, representing theln to 
mankind as gigantic achievements perfornled for their 
welfare and glory. But the man ,vho hunl bly ac- 
knowledges the vanity of aU this, who observes with 
what pleasure the thriving citizen converts his little 
garden into a paradise, and how patiently even the 
poor man pursues his ,veary ,vay under his burden, 
and how all wish equally to behold the light of the sun 
a little longer, - yes, such a nlan is at peace, and 
creates his own world ,vithin himself; and he is also 
happy, because he is a Inan, And then, however 
limited his sphere, he still preserves in his boson1 the 
sweet feeling of liberty, and knows that he can quit his 
prison whenever he likee. 


MAY 26. 
You kno,v of old my ways of settling anywhere, of 
selecting a little cottage in SOllie cosy spot, and of 
putting up in it with every inconvenience, Here, too, 
I have discovered such a snug, cOlnfortable place, which 
possesses peculiar charms for 111e. 
About a league from the town is a place called Wal- 
heÏ1n,l It is delightfully situated on the side of a hill; 
and, by proceeding along Ol1e of the footpaths ,vhich 
lead out of the village, you can have a view of the 
whole valley, A good old wonlan lives there, 
who keeps a sInaU inn. She sells ,vine, beer, and 
coffee, and is cheerful and pleasant not,vithstanding 
her age, The chief charm of this spot consists in two 
linden-trees, spreading their enOrInous branches over 
the little green before the church, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by peasants' cottages, barns, and honlesteads. 


1 The rea(ler need not take the trouble to look for the place thus 
designated. 'Ye have found it necessary to change the names 
given in the original. 
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I have seldonl seen a place so retired and peacea hIe; and 
there often have Iny table and chair brought out from 
the little inn, and drink 111Y coffee there, and read lny 
Honler. Accident brought 111e to the spot one fine 
afternoon, and I found it perfectly ùesel'ted. Every- 
body ,vas in the fields except a little boy about four 
years of age, ,vho was sitting on the ground, and held 
bet\veen his knees a child about six n10nths old: he 
pressed it to his boson1 \vith both a1'nlS, which thus 
fonned a sort of arnl-chair; and, notwithstanding the 
liveliness \vhich sparkled in its black eyes, it ren1ained 
perfectly still, The sight' charmed 111e, I sat dO\Vll 
upon a plough opposite, and sketched \vith great delight 
this little picture of brotherly tenderness, I added the 
neighbouring heùge, the barn-ùooI', and some broken 
cal't-\vhee1s, just as they happened to lie; and I found 
in about an hour that I had lllade 'a very correct and 
interesting dra \ving, without putting in the slightest 
thing of nlY o\vn. This confirnled H1e in IllY resolution 
of adhering, for the future, entirely to nature. She 
alone is inexhaustible, and capable of fornling the 
greatest nlasters, l\fuch nuty he alleged in favour of 
rules, as lnuch may be like\vise advanced in favour of 
the laws of society: an artist fonned upon them \vill 
never produce auything absolutely had or disgusting; 
as a 111an \vho observes the 1a \Vs, and obeys decoruln, 
can never be an absu1ute1y intolerable neighbour, nor 
a decided villain: but yet, say ,,-hat you will of rules, 
they destroy the genuine fee Ii Ilg of nature, as well as 
its true expression. Do not. tell IDe "that this is too 
hard, that they only restrain and prune superfluous 
branches, etc," l\Iy good friend, I will illustrate this 
by an analogy. These things resenl hIe love, A \varm- 
hearted youth hecoll1es Rtrongly attached to a maiden: 
he spends every hour uf the day in her cOlnpany, ,veal'S 
out his health, and lavishes his fortune, to afford con- 
tinual proof that he is \vholly devoted to her. Then 
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COines a man of the world, a Inan of place and respect.. 
ability, and addresses bim thus: "l\ly good young 
friend, love is natural; but you nlust love \vithin 
bounds. Divide your time: devote a portion to busi- 
ness, and give the hours of recreation to your n1Ïstress. 
Calculate your fortune; and out of the superfluity you 
may make her a present, only not too often, - on her 
birthday, and such occasions.", Pursuing this advice, 
he may become a useful men1ber of society, and I 
should advise every prince to give him an appointrnent ; 
but it is all up with his love, and with his genius if he 
be an artist. 0 l1lY friend! why is it that the torrent 
of genius so seldom bursts forth, so seldom rolls in full- 
flo\ving stream, overwhehning your astounded soul? 
Because, on either side of this streanl, cold and respect- 
able persons have taken up their abodes, and, forsooth, 
their summer-houses and tulip-beds would suffer frOin 
the torrent; \vherefore they dig trenches, and raise el11- 
bankments betimes, in order to avert the Ünpellding 
danger. 



IA y 27 . 
I find I have fallen into raptures, declalnation, and 
sÜniles, and have forgotten, in consequence, to tell you 
\vhat became of the children. Absorbed in nlyartistic 
contenlplations, which I briefly described in IllY letter 
of yesterday, I continued sitting on the plough for t,vo 
hours, To\vard evening a young 'vonlan, ,yith a basket 
on her ann, canle running to\vard the children, \yho 
had not 1110ved all that tirlle, She exclaÍIned frolH a 
distance, " You are a good boy, Philip! " She gave nle 
greeting: I returned it, rose, and approached her, I 
inquired if she \vere the 1110ther of those pretty chil- 
dren. " Yes," she said; and, giving the eldest a piece 
of bread, she took the little one in her arnlS and kissed 
it \vith a mother's tenderness, "I left IllY child ill 
Philip's care," she said, "\vhilst I ,vent into the town 
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with my eldest boy to buy some '\vheaten bread, SOllle 
sugar, and an earthen pot." I saw the various articles 
in the basket, fronl \'\' hich the cover had fallen. " I 
shall Inake SOllle broth to-night for IllY little Hans 
(which \vas the nanle of the youngest): that wild fel- 
lo\v, the big one, broke IllY pot yesterday, 'whilst he 
,vas scralnbling \vith rhilip for what renlained of the 
contents," I inquired for the eldest; and she had 
scarcely tÍIne to tell l11e that he 'was driving a couple 
of geese home froln the lneado\v, \\Then he ran up, and 
handed Philip an osier-twig, I talked a little longer 
\vith the \VOnlan, and found that she was the daughter 
of the schoohuaster, and that her husband was gOlle on a 
journey into Switzerland for bunle llluuey a relation had 
left him, " They \vanted to cheat hinl," she said, " and 
would not ans\ver his letters; so he is gone there him- 
self, 1 hope he has luet \yith no accident, as I have 
heard llothing of hÌ1n since his ùeparture." I left the 
""Olnan \vith regret, giving each of the children a 
kreutzer, \vith an additional Oile for the youngest, to 
buy SOllIe wheaten bread for his Lroth when she \vent 
to town next; and so \ve parted, 
I assure you, lny dear friend, ,,,hen lilY thoughts are 
all in tUll1ult, the sight of such a creature as this tran- 
quillises Iny disturbed u1Ïnd. She llloves in a happy 
thoughtlessness \vithill the confined circle of her exist- 
ence; she supplies her \vants fronl day to day; and, 
when she sees the leaves fall, they raise no other idea 
in her 11lind than that 'winter is approaching. 
Since that tiule I have gone out there frequently. 
The children have beconle quite farniliar with nle; and 
each gets a IU111p of sugar \vhen I drink lny coffee, 
and they share lIlY 111Ìlk and bread and butter in the 
evelling, They al,yays receive their kreutzer on Sun- 
days, for the goud \yarnall has orders to give it to then1 
when I do not go there after evening service. 
They are quite at hOlne ,yith llle, tell me everything; 


. 
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and I am particularly amused with observing their 
tempers, and the sinlplicity of their behaviour, when 
some of the other village children are assembled ,vith 
the In. 
It has given me a deal of trouble to satisfy the 
anxiety of the mother, lest (as she says) "they should 
incon venience the gentleman." 


ßIA y 30. 
What I have lately said of painting is equally true 
with respect to poetry. It is only necessary for us to 
know ,vhat is really excellent, and venture to give it 
expression; and that is saying much in few ,vords. 
To-day I have had a scene, which, if literally related, 
would nlake the most beautiful idyl in the world, But 
why should I talk of poetry and scenes and idyls? 
Can we never take pleasure in nature without having 
recourse to art? 
If you expect anything grand or lnagnincent from 
this introduction, you will be sadly mistaken, It re- 
lates 1nerely to a peasant-lad, ,vho has excited in me 
the warmest interest. As usual, I shall tell nlY story 
badly; and you, as usual, will think Ine extravagant, 
It is '\ValheÎ1l1 once 1110re - always 'Valheim - ,vhich 
produces these .wonderful phenomena. 
A party had assenlbled outside the hOUAe under the 
linden-trees, to drink coffee, . The co)upany did not 
exactly please 1ne; and, under one pretext or another, 
I lingered behind, 
A peasant can1e from an adjoining house, and set to 
work arranging S0111e part of the sanle plough which I 
had lately sketched, His appearance pleased me; and 
I spoke to him, inquired about hif.: circurnstances, 111ade 
his a
quaintance, and, as is nlY wont with persons of 
that class, was soon aùmitted into his confidence. He 
said he 'vas in the service of a young ,vidow, ,vho set 
great store by him, He spoke so much of his mistress, 
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and praised her so extravagantly, that I could soon see 
he was desperately in love \vith her, "She is no longer 
young," he said: "and she was treated so badly by her 
fonner husbanti that she does not mean to marry 
again," Froln his account it \vas so evident \vhat 
incomparable channs she possessed for hin}, and ho\v 
ardently he \vished she would select him to extinguish 
the recollection of her first husband's misconduct, that 
I should have to repeat his own 'words in order to 
describe the depth of the poor fellow's attaclllnellt, 
truth, anù devotion. It \vould, in fact, require the 
gifts of a great poet to convey the expression of his 
features, the harlllony of his voice, and the heavenly 
fire of his eye, :No words can portray the tenderness 
of his every movenlent and of every feature: no effort 
of mine could do justice to the scene. His alarrn lest 
I should misconcei ve his position \vith regard to his 
mistress, or question the propriety of her conduct, 
touched 1ile particularly, The charnung lllanner 'with 
which he described her forlll and person, which, ,,'ith- 
out possessing the graces of youth, \von and attacheù 
hÎ1ll to her, is inexpressible, and nlust be left to the 
imagination, I have never in lIlY life \Vitllessed or 
fancied or conceiveù the possibi1ity of such intense 
devotion, such ardent affections, united with so lnul.:h 
purity. Do not blame lne if I say that the recollectiou 
of this iunocence and truth is deeply Î111pressed upon 
1ny very soul; that this picture of fidelity and U
nùer- 
ness haunts 1ile everywhere; and that IllY o\vn heart, 
as though enkindled by the flanle, glows anù burns 
\vithin me. 
I nlean now to try and see her as soon as T can: or 
perhaps, on second thoughts, J had better' not; it is 
better I should behold her through the eyes of her 
lover. To my sight, perhaps, she ,vould not appear as 
she now stands before lne; anti why should I \lesLl'oy 
so sweet a picture? 
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JUNE 16. 
," "lly do I not write to you? " You lay claÜn to 
learning, and ask such a question" You should have 
guessed that laIn 'well- that is to say - in a \vord, I 
have made an acquaintance 'who has ,von nlY heart: 
I have - I kno\v not, 
Tu give you a regular account of the Inanner in which 
I have becolne acquainted 'with the 11l0st an1Ïable of 
women would be a difficult task, I alll a happy and 
contented Illortal, but a poor historian. 
An angel ! Nonsense! Every Lody so describes his 
mistress; and yet I find it inlpossible to tell yon ho-w 
perfect she is, or why she is so perfect: 
uffice it to 
say she-has captivated all my senses, 
So 111uch sin1plicity \vith so much ullùerstandil1g- 
so rnild, and yet so resolute - a mind so placiù, and a 
life so active. 
But all this is ugly balderdash, ,vhich expresses not 
a single character nor feature, Some other tiIlle - but 
no, not SOlne ot.her time, now, this very instant, 'will I 
tell you aU about it, N o\V or never, 'Ven, bet,veen 
oursel Yes, since I cornnlenced DIY letter, I have been 
three tin1es on the point of throwing do,vn IllY pen, of 
ordering n1Y horse, and riding out. And yet I vowed 
this nlorning that I would not ride to-day, and yet 
every moment I am rushing to the window to see how 
high the sun is. 


I could not restrain n1yself - go to her I HUlst, I 
have just returned, Wilhehn; aDd whilst I am taking 
supper I \vill 'write to you. 'Vhat a delight it was for 
IHY f50ul to see 11er in the n1Ïdst of her dear, Leautiful 
children, - eight brothers and sisters! 
But, if I proceed thus, you \vill be no ,viser at the 
end of IllY letter than you were at the Leginuing. 
Attend, then, and I will compel myself to give you the 
details, 
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I mentioned to you the other day that I had beconle 
acquainted \vith S-, the district judge, and that he 
had invited 111e to go aud visit him ill his retirelnent, 
or rather in his little kingdoln. But I neglected going, 
and perhaps should never have gone, if chance had uot 
discovered to 11le the treasure \vhich lay concealed ill 
that retired spot, S0111e of our young people had pro- 
posed giving a ball in the country, at which I consented 
to be present. I offered Iny hand for the evening to a 
pretty and agreeable, l)ut rather conll11onplace, sort of 
girl fronl the inlmediate neighbourhood; and it \vas 
agreed that I shoulù engage a carriage, and call upon 
Charlotte, ,vith nlY partner and her aunt, to convey 
thenl to the ball, l\Iy cOlllpanion infornleù In
 as \\'e 
drove along through the park to the hunting-lodge, that 
I should nlake the acquaiutance of a very Chal'll1Îng 
young lady. "Take care," added the aunt, "that you 
do not lose your heart." " '\Vhy 1" said 1. " ]
eeanse 
she is already engaged to a very ,vorthy man," she 
replied, "\vho is gone to settle hif; affairs upon the 
death of his father, and \vill succeed to a very con- 
siderable inheritance," This inforrnation possessed no 
interest for !lIe, When vre arrived at the gate, the sun 
,vas setting behind the tops of the nlountains, The 
atnlosphere ,vas heavy; and the ladies expresseù their 
fears of an approaching stornl, as masses of lo\v black 
clouds \vere gathering in the horizon, I relieved their 
anxieties by pretending to be \veather-wise, although I 
nlyself had some apprehensions lest our pleasure should 
be interrupted. 
I alighted; and a lllaid canle to the door, and 
requested us to \\-ait a nloment for her J1listress. I 
\valked across the court to a ,veIl-built house, and, 
ascending the flight of steps in front, opened the door, 
and saw before me the nlost channing spectacle I had 
ever witnessed, Six children, frolll eleven to two 
years old, \vere running about the hall, aull 
urround- 
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ing a lady of rniddle height, .with a lovely figure, 
dressed in a robe of simple \vhite, trÏ1nmed with pink 
ribbons, She was holding a rye loaf in her hand, and 
was cutting slices for the little ones all around, in 
proportion to their age and appetite, She perfonned 
her task in a graceful and affectionate lllanner; each 
clain1ant awaiting his turn \vith outstretched hands, 
and boisterously shouting his thanks. SOlne of thenl 
ran away at once, to enjoy their evening lneal; \vhilst 
others, of a gentler disposition, retired to the courtyard 
to see the strangers, and to survey the carriage in 
which their Charlotte was to Qrive a\vay, " Pray 
forgive 111e for giving you the trouble to COllie for 
me, and for keeping the ladies waiting: but dressing, 
and arranging son1e household duties before I leave, 
had made me forget Iny children's supper; and they 
do not like to take it from anyone but me," I 
uttered SOlne indifferent complirnent: but lny \vhole 
soul was absorbed by her air, her voice, her Inanner; 
and I ,had ,scarcely recovered myself \vhen Rhe ran 
into her 1'00111 to fetch he.r gloves' and fan, The YOUlJg 
ones thre\v inquiring glances at lne froln a distance; 
whilst I approached the youngest, a Inost delicious 
little creature, He clre\v back; ana Charlotte, enter- 
ing at the very nloinent, said, "Louis, shake hands 
with your cousin." The little fello\v obeyed \villingly ; 
and I could not resist giving hÍ1n a hearty kiss, not- 
withstanding his rather dirty face. "Cousin," said 
I to Charlotte, as I handed her do\vn, "do you think 
I deserve the happiness of being related to you?" 
She repliea, \vith a ready smile," Oh 1 I have such 
a nUlnber of cousins, that I shouhl be sorry if you 
were the most undeRerving of them," In taking leave, 
she desired her next sister, Sophy, a girl about eleven 
years old, to take great care of the children, and to say 
good-bye to papa for her \vhen he canle h0111e frOlll 
his ride, She enjoined to the little ones to obey their 


, 
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sister Sophy as they ,vauld herself, upon which sonle 
promised that they would; but a little fair-haired girl, 
about six years old, looked discontented, and said, 
"But Sophy is not you, Charlotte; and we like you 
best." The two eldest boys had cIau1bered up the . 
carriage; and, at my request, she peru1itted them to 
accolnpany us a little way through the forest, upon 
their prolnising to sit very still, and hold fast. 
\Ve ,vere hardly seated, and the ladies had scarcely 
exchanged con1 plirnents, 111aking the usual re111arks 
upon each other's dress, anù lipon the cOlnpany they 
expected to Ineet, \vhen Charlotte stopped the carriage, 
and made her brothers get do,vn. They insisted upon 
kissing her hands once n1ore; ,vhich the eldest did 
,vith all the tenderness of a youth of fifteen, but the 
other in a lighter and 11101'e careless manner. She 
desired thell1 again to give her love to the children, 
and ,ve drove off, 
The aunt inquired of Charlotte whether she had 
finished the book she had last sent her., " No," said 
Charlotte; "I did not like it: you can have .it again. 
And the one before ,vas not much better," I was sur- 
prised, upon asking the title, to hear that it was 1 -. 
I found penetration and character in everything she 
said: every expression seemed to brighten her features 
with new charrns, - ,vith new rays of genius, - which 
unfolded by degrees, as she felt herself understood. 
"'Vhen I was younger," she observed, "I loved 
nothing so nluch as ronlances. Nothing could equal 
my delight 'when, on some holiday, I could settle 
dO'Vll quietly in a corner, and enter ,vith lllY whole 
heart and soul into the joys or sorro\vs of SOllle ficti- 
tious Leonora. I do not deny that they even possess 


1 We feel obliged to suppress the passage in the letter, to pre- 
vent anyone from feeling aggrieved; although no author Deed 
pay much attention to the opinion of a mere girl, or that of au 
unsteady young mall. 
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SOlne channA fòr Ine yet, But I read so seldonl, that 
] prefer hooks suited exactly to lllY taste. And I 
like those authors best ,vhose scenes describe lIlY own 
situation ill life, - alld the friends ,vho are about me, 
'v hose stories tOllch nle ,vith interest, frOln resmnbling 
IllY own hOlnely existence, - \vhich, ,vithout being 
absolutely paradise, is, on the whole, a source of inde- 
scribable happiness." 
I endeavoured to conceal the en10tion ,vhich these 
,vords occasioned, but it was of slight a vail; for, when 
she had expressed so truly her opinion of "The .Vicar 
of 'Vakefield," and of other ,yorks, the nallles of which 
I on1Ìt,1 I could no longer contain lnyself, but gave full 
utterance to what I thought of it: and it ,vas not until 
Charlotte had addressed herself to the t,vo other ladies, 
that I reulenlbered their presence, and observed them 
sitting lllute ,vith astonishment, The aunt looked at 
111e seyeral tinles ,yith an air of raillery, ,vhich, 
however, I did not at all mind. 
'Ve talked of the pleasures of dancing. "If it is 
a fault to love it," said Charlotte, "I alll ready to 
confess that I prize it above all other an1usenlents. 
If anything disturbs me, I go to the piano, play an air 
to which I have danced, and all goes right again directly," 
You, ,vho know Dle, can fancy ho,v'steadfastly I 
gazed upon her rich dark eyes during these renlarks, 
ho\y nlY very soul gloated over her ,vann lips and 
fresh, glü\\--ing cheeks, how I becanle quite lost in 
the delightful 11leaning of her ,yords, so 11luch so, that 
I scarcely he,ard the actual expressions. In short, I 
alighted fronl the carriage like a person in a dream, 
ancl ,vas so lost to the dÜn world around me, that I 
sC8rcely heard the nlusic \vhich resounded from the 
illun1Ìnatecl ballroonl. 


1 T}wu,f!:h the names are omitted, yet the authors mentioned 
deserve Charlotte's approbation, and will feel it in their hearts 
when they read this passage. It concerns no other person. 
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The two l\lesBrs. Anùran and a certain N, N. (1 
call1lot trouble 111)iseJf \vith the 11(1 Illes), \"ho \vere the 
aunt's and Charlutte's partners, received UB at the 
carriage-duoI', and took possession of their ladies, \vhilst 
I follo\ved \vith 111Ïne, 
'Ve conllnenced \yith a u1Ïnuet, 1 led out one lady 
after another, and precisely thuse ,vho \vere the lllost 
disagreeable could not ùring thelllselves to leave off, 
Charlotte and her partner began au English country 
dance, and you lllust imagine nlY delight \vhen it was 
their turn to ùance the figüre with liS. You should 
see Charlotte dance. She <lances \vith her whule 
heart and soul: her figure is all harlllony, elegance, 
and grace, as if she \vere conscious of nothing else, and 
had no other thought or feeling; and, doubtless, for the 
11lonlent, every other sensation is extinct, 
She \vas ellgaged for the second country dance, but 
promised Ille the third, and assured 111e, \vith the I110St 
agreeable freedoln, that she was very fond of waltzing. 
"It is the custOlll here," she saiù, "for the previous 
partners to waltz together; but nlY partner is an in- 
different \valtzer, and will feel delighted if I save him 
the trouble, Your partner is not allo\ved to \valtz, 
and, indeed, is equally incapable: but I observed during 
the country dance that you \valtz \vell; so, if you \vill 
waltz with l11e, I beg you would propose it to my 
partner, and I will propose it to yours," vVe agreed, 
and it 'was arranged that our partners should 11lutually 
entertain each other. 
'Ve set off, and, at first, delighted oursel ves \vith 
the usual. graceful motions of the arIl1S. With \vhat 
grace, \vith \v hat ease, she llloved! When the \valtz 
comnlenced, and the dancers \vhirled around each 
other in the giddy Jnaze, there \vas some confusion, 
owing to the incapacity of sonle of the dancers, 'Ve 
judiciously rernained still, allowing the others to weary 
then1selves; and, \vhen the a\vkward dancers had \vith- 
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drawn, we joined in, and kept it up falnously together 
\vith one other couple, - .A.ndran and his partner, 
Never did I dance l110re lightly, I felt n1yse1f 1110re 
than mortal, holding this loveliest of creatures in nlY 
arrus, flying with her as rapidly as the \viud, till I lost 
sight of every other object; and 0 'Vilhehn, r vo\ved 
at that nioment, that a Inaiden WhOlll I loved, or for 
whom I felt the slightest attachn1ent, never, never 
should "'
altz wi th anyone else but \vith 1118, if I 
went to perdition for it ! - you \vill understand this. 
'Ve took a fe\v turns in the roonl to recover our 
breath. Charlotte sat down, and felt refreshed by 
partaking of some oranges 'which I had had secured,- 
the only ones that had been left; but at every slice 
which, froni politeness, she offered to her neigh Lours, 
I felt as though a dagger went through nlY heart, 
We were the second couple in the third country 
dance, As we were going do\vn (and Heaven knows 
with what ecstasy I gazed at her arlns and eyes, 
bearning with the sweetest feeling of pure and genuine 
enjoyment), we passed a lady \VhOlIl I had noticed for 
her charming expression of countenance; although she 
was no longer young. She looked at Charlotte \vith 
a slnile, then, holding up her finger in a threatening 
attitude, repeated t"Tice in a very significant tone of 
voice the llan1e of "Albert." 
"Who is Albert," said I to Charlotte, "if it is not 
Î1npertinent to ask?" She \vas about to ans\ver, \vhen 
we \vere obliged to separate, in order to execute a 
figure in the dance; and, as \ve crossed over again in 
front of each other, I perceived she looked SOllle\vhat 
pensive. "'Vhy neecl I conceal it frolll you?" she 
said, as she gave 111e her hand for the pron1enade. 
"Albert is a \vorthy man, to whom I anI engaged," 
Now, there \vas nothing new to me in this (for the 
girls had told me of it on the way); but it \vas so far 
ne\v that I had not thought of it in connection \vith 
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her WhOl1l, in so short a tÏIne, I had learned to prize 
so high]y, Enough, I becall18 confused, got out in the 
figure, and oecasioned gel1eral eonfusion; so that it 
required all Charlotte's presel1ce of Inind to set me 
right by pulling and pushing DIe into IllY proper 
1> lace, 
The dance was not yet finished when the lightning 
\vhich had for sonle tÜlle been seen in the horizon, and 
\vhich I had asserted to proceed entirely frOlll heat, 
grew Illore violeut; and the thunder was heard above 
the lllusic. \Yhen any distress or terror surprises us 
in the n1Ídst of our an1usen1ents, it naturally Dlakes a 
deeper Ì1npression than at other times, either because 
the contrast luakes us l110re keenly susceptible, or 
rather perhaps because our senses are then n10re open 
to Ï1npressions, and the shock is consequently stronger, 
To this cause I must ascribe the fright and shrieks of 
the ladies, One sagaciously sat down in a corner 
\vith her back to the windo\v, and held her fingers to 
her ears; a second knelt do\vn before her, and bid her 
face in her lap; a third thre\v herself between them, 
and embraced hel' sister \vith a thousand tears; some 
insisted on going home; others, unconscious of their 
actions, \vanted sufficient presence of n1Ïnd to repress 
the Ünpertinence uf their young partners, who sought 
to direct to thenlselves those sighs 'which the lips of 
our agitated beauties intended for heaven. Some of 
the gentlemen had gone down-stairs to sIlloke a quiet 
cigar, and the rest of the conlpany gladly em braced a 
happy suggestion uf the hostess to retire into another 
roonl which was provided ,,'ith shutters anù curtains. 
\Ve had hardly got there, \vhen Charlotte placed the 
chairs in a circle; and, \vhen the C01l1pnny had 
at 
dO'Wll in con1pliance \vith her request, she forthwith 
proposed a round game, 
I noticed some of the conlpany prepare their rnouths 
anù ùraw therllselves up at the prospect of SOllIe agree- 
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able forfeit, "Let us play at counting," said Charlotte. 
"N o\v, pay attention: I shall go rouud the circle from 
right to left; and each person is to count, one after 
the other, the number that comes to him, and must 
count fast; whoever stops or mistakes is to have a box 
on the ear, and so on, till we bave counted a thou- 
sand," It was delightful to see the fun, She went 
round the circle with upraised arm, "One," said the 
first; "t'\vo," the second; "three," the third; and so 
on, till Charlotte went faster and faster. One nlade 
a mistake, instantly a box on the ear; and. arnid the 
laughter that ensued, came another box; and so Oll, 
faster and faster, I myself came in for two, I fancied 
they were harder than the rest, and felt quite delighted. 
A general laughter and confusion put an end to the 
game long before we had counted as far as a thousand, 
The party broke up into little separate knots: the 
storm had ceased, and I follo\ved Charlotte into the 
ballroom. On the way she said, "The galne banished 
their fears of the storm." I could n1ake no reply. " I 
myself," she continued, "was as nluch frightened as 
any of them; but by affecting courage, to keep up the 
spirits of the others, I forgot my apprehensions," "\Ve 
went to the \vindow. It 'vas still thundering at a dis- 
tance: a soft rain was pouring down over the country, 
and filled the air around us with delicious odours, 
Charlotte leaned forward on her arnl; her eyes \van- 
dered over the scene; she raised them to the sky, and 
then turned theln upon Ine; they \vere nloistened with 
tears; she placed her hand on mine and said, " Klop- 
stock!" at once I renlembered the magnificent ode 
which was in her thoughts: I felt oppressed with the 
weight of my sensations, and sank under them, It 
was more than I could bear, I bent over her hand, 
kissed it in a .stream of delicious tears, and again 
looked up to her eyes, Divine I{lopstock! why didRt 
thou not see thy apotheosis in those eres? And thr 
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nanle, so often prufaned, would that I never heard it 
repeated! 


JUNE 19, 
I no longer renlernber where I stopped in lny narra- 
tive: I only kno\v it was two in the Illorning 'when 
I \vent to bed; and if you had beell \vith 111e, that I 
Inight. have t.alkeJ illstead of \vriting to' you, I should, 
ill all probability, have kept you up till daylight, 
I thiuk T have not yet related \vhat happened as we 
rode h01He frOllI the ball, 1101' have I tÌlne to tell you 
no\v, It was a lllOst magnificent sunrise: the \vhole 
country \vas refresheJ, and the rain fell Jrop by drop 
frolll the trees ill the forest.. Our cou1panions \vere 
asleep, Charlotte asked lue if I did not \vish to sleep 
also, and begged of DIe llot to Inake any ceren10ny on 
her account, Looking steadfastly at her, I ans'wered, 
"As long as I see those eyes open, there is no fear of 
IllY falling asleep," vVe both continued awake till \ve 
reached her door. The lnaid opened it softly, and 
assured her, in ans\ver to her inquiries, that her father 
and the children \vere \vell, and still sleeping, J left 
her, asking pennission to visit her in the course of the 
ùay, She consented, anù I \vent, and, since that tÜne, 
sun, 1110011, and stars lnay pursue their course: I know 
not \vhether it is day or night; the \vhole \vorld is 
nothing to lne. 


JUNE 2l. 
My days are as happy as those reserved by God for 
his eleet; aud, \vhatever be Iny fate hereafter, r can 
nevpl' say that I have not tasted joy, - the purest joy 
of life. You kno\v 'ValheÏlu, I :lln now c01npletely 
settlell there" In that spot I aUl only half a league 
fron) Charlotte; ana there r enjoy luyself, and taste 
all the pleasure \vhich ean fall to the lot of 111ån, 
Little did I Ï1nagine, \vhen I selected WalheÍln for 
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lllY pedestrian excursions, that all heaven lay so near 
it, Ho\v often ill IllY wanderings frolll the hi1l8ide or 
fronl the ll)ea(ltnvs across the river, have I beheld this 
hUllLing-lodgè, \" hidl no'\v coutains within it all the 
joy of IllY he
rt ! 
I have often, IllY dear 'Yilhehn, r(.ßected on the 
eagerllesR llh:Hl feel to wander auLl lllake ne\\- discov- 
eries, and upon thaL secret Ílllpube \vhich after\yarù 
ill
lille
 then) tu return to their uarrow circle, coufol'ln 
to the la\vs of t'U::;tOUl, and elubal'rass thenlselves no 
longer with "",hat 1-><H.;ðes around thenl, 
. It i:-; RO ::;trange hu\v, \"hen I eaUle here firRt, aud 
gazed upon that lovely valley frolH the hilbide, 1 felt 
charnled \viLh the entire Reene snrrou lldillg IHe, The 
little \,"oud opposite - ho\v ùelightful to sit uuder its 
shade! I-Iow tine the vie\v froin that point of rock! 
TheIl, that delightful chain of hills, aDd the exquisite 
valleys at their feet! Could I but \VHllcler and luse 
Jllyself 
nllnngst theul! 1 \vent, and returned \vithout 
finding what I \vished, Distauce, IllY frienù, is like 
futurity, A.-\. diul vastness is 8preall llefore our souls: 
the perceptions of our luind are as obseul'e aR thot:e of 
our vision; aUll \ve desire earue:-;tly to sU1'rellller up 
our \vhole being, that it lllay be filled \vith the ('0111- 
plete mHl perfect bliss of one glorious ellluLion, Hut 
alas! \yhen \ve have attained our object, when the dis- 
tallt thc1'c LecoIne
') the IJl'esenL here, all is cbanged: \ve 
are as pOOl' and eircullIscribec1 as ever, and our souls 
still languish for unattailJR hIe happiness, 
So does the restless traveller lJ:1nt fur his native soil, 
anù finù ill his own cottage, in the arnl
 of his wife, in 
the affections of his children, and in the lahour I1cces- 
sar
T for their support, that happiness \vhich he had 
souO'ht in vain throuffh the \viùe world, 
() b 
'Vhen, in the lllorlling at sunrise, I go out to 'Yal- 
heinl, and with IOY O\Vll hauùs gather in the ganlen 
the pei:lSe which are to serve for IHY c1inller, wheu I sit 
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down to shell then}, and read lHY Homer during the 
intervals, and then, selecting a saucepan froln the 
kitchen, fetch lIlY own butter, put 111Y n1ess on the fire, 
cover it up, and sit down to stir it as occasion lequiresJl 
I figure to Jllyself the illustrious suitors of Penelope, 
killing, dressing, and preparing their O\Vn oxen and 
swine. Nothing fills llle with a Inore pure and genu- 
ine sense of happiness than those traits of- patriarchal 
life which, thank Heaven! I can imitate without affec- 
tation, Happy is it, indeed, for 111e that lUY heart is 
capable of feeling the san1e silllple and innocent pleas- 
ure as the peasant \vhose table is covered with food of 
his own rearing, and \vho not only enjoys his l11eal, 
but relnelubers with delight the happy days and sUlJny 
n10rnings when he planted it, the soft evenings when 
he watered it, and the pleasure he experienced in 
watching its daily growth. 


JUNE 29. 
The day before yesterday, the physician came froln 
the to\VU to pay a visit to the judge. He found n1e 
on the floor playing \vith Oharlotte's children, Some 
of then1 were scnunbling over Ine, and others romped 
with n1e; and, as I caught and tickled thenl, they 
n1ade a great noise. The doctor is a fornlal sort of 
personage: he adjusts the plaits of hi
 ruffles, and con- 
tinually settles his frill \vhilst he is talking to you; 
and he thought lllY conduct beneath the dignity of a 
sensible 11lan. I could perceive this by his counte- 
nance, But I did not suner myself to be disturbed. I 
allo\ved hÜn to continue his wise conversation, 
hilst 
I rebuilt the children's card houses for theIll as fast as 
they threw them down, He ,vent about the town 
afterward, COll1 plaining that the judge's children were 
spoiled enough before, but that no\v '\Verther \vas com- 
pletely ruining theIn, 
Yes, my dear '\Vilhehn, nothing on this earth affects 
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my heart so much as children. "Then I look on at 
their doings; ,,,hell I llwrk in the little creatures the 
seeds of all those virtues and qualities 'which they will 
one day find so indispensable; \vhen I behold in the 
obstinate all the future firmness and constancy of a 
noble character; in the capricious, that levity and 
gaiety of temper ,vhich will carry them lightly over 
the dangers and troubles of life, their whole nature 
simple and unpolluted, - then I call to mind the 
golden \vords of the Great Teacher of mankind, " U n- 
less ye becolne like one of these!" And no,v, lllY 
friend, these children, who are our equals, ,vhom we 
ought to consider as our models, we treat them as 
though they were our subjects. They are allowed 
no will of their o,\yn, And have 'we, then, none our- 
selves? 'Yhence comes our exclusive right? Is it 
because \ve are older and more experienced? Great 
God! frOln the height of thy heaven thou beholdest 
great children and little children, and no others; and 
thy Son has long since declared ,vhich afford thee 
greatest pleasure, But they believe in him, and hear 
hinl not, - that, too, is an old story; and they train 
their children after their o,vn inlage, etc. 
Adieu, Wilhehn: I will not further bewilder myself 
with this subject, 


.. 


JULY 1. 
The consolation Charlotte can bring to an invalid 
I experience from nlY o,vn heart, ,vhich suffers nlore 
from her absence than IDany a poor creature lingering 
on a bed of sickness. She is gone to 
pend a fe,v 
days in the town with a very \vorthy ,vornan, who is 
given over by the :physicians, and \vishes to have Char- 
lotte neftI' her in her last Dloments. I acco111panied 
her last week on a visit to the vicar of S-, a small 
village in the lTIountains, about a league hence, 'Ve 
arrived about four o'clock: Charlotte had taken her 
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little sister with her, When '\ve entered the vicarage 
court, '\ve found the good old man sitting on a bench 
before the door, under the shade of t'\vo large \valnut- 
trees. A t the sight of Oharlotte he seelned to gain 
ne'\v life, rose, forgot his stick, and ventured to \valk 
to'\vard her, She ran to him, and made him sit do'\vn 
again; then, placing herself by his side, she gave hin1 
a number of nlessages froIn her father, and then caught 
up his youngest child, a dirty, ugly little thing, the 
joy of his old age, and kissed it. I \vish you could 
have witnessed her attention to this old Ulan, - - ho\v 
she raised her voice 011 account of his deafness; ho\v 
she told hÜn of healthy young l)eople, \vho had been 
carried off \vhen it was least expected; praised the 
virtues of Carlsbad, and cOllunended his deternlination 
to spend the ensuing sunlluer there; and assured hÜn 
that he looked better and stronger than he did ,,,hen 
she saw hÏ1n last. I, in the nleantin1e, paid attention 
to his good lady. The old man seelned quite in 
spirit s; and as I could not bell' admiring the beauty 
of the walnut-trees, \vhich fornled such an agreeable 
shade over our heads, he began, though with some 
little difficulty, to tell us their history. cc As to the 
oldest," said he, "we do not kno\v \vho planted it,- 
some say one clergyrnan, and some another: but the 
, younger one, there behind us, is exactly the age of Iny 
wife, fifty years old next October; her father planted 
it in the rnorning, and. in the evening she canle illto 
the '\vorlù, l\ly ,vife's father was Iny predecessor here, 
and I ca UllOt tell you how fond he \vas of that tree; 
and it is fully as dear to n1e, Under the shade of that 
very tree, upon a log of \vood, IllY wife ,vas seated 
knitting, \vhen I, a poor Rtudent, canle into this court 
for the first tÌllle, just seven and t\venty years ago." 
Charlotte inquired for his daughter. He said she \vas 
gone \vith Herr Scilluidt to the llleado\vs, and '\vas \vith 
the hayulakel's. The old lHan then reSUllled his story, 
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and told us how his predecessor had taken a fancy to 
him, as had his daughter like,"vise; and how he had 
beco111e first his curate, and subsequently his successor, 
He had scarcely finished his story \vhen his daughter 
returned through the garden, accolllpanied by the 
above-mentiolled Herr Sclunidt, She welc(nned Char- 
lotte affectionately, and I confess I \vas Hluch taken 
with her appearance. She ,"vas a lively-looking, good- 
humollred brunette, quite cOlnpetent to amuse one for 
a short tÜne in the country. Her lover (for such 
Herr Sclllnirlt evidently appeared to be) was a polite, 
reserved personage, and would not join our conversa- 
tion, notwithstanding all Charlotte's endeavours to 
dra\v him out. I \vas much annoyed at observing, 
by his countenance, that his silence did not arise from 
want of talent, but from caprice and ill-Inullour, This 
subse(luently becalne very evident, \vhen \ve set out 
to take a \valk, and Frederica joining Charlotte, with 
whOln I was talking, the worthy gentleman's face, 
\vhich \vas naturally rather sombre, becan1e so dark 
and angry that Charlutte was obliged to touch nlY 
arm, and renlÍnd me that I was talking too much to 
Frederica, Nothing distresses nle n10re than to see 
lnen tOrInent each other; particularly \vhen in the 
flo\ver of their age, in the very season of pleasure, 
they waste their few short days of sunshine in quarrels 
and disputes, and only perceive their error when it is 
too late to repair it. This thought d\velt upon my 
nllnd; aud in the evening, ,"vhen we returned to the 
vicar's, and were sitting round the table \vith our 
bread and nÜlk, the conversation turned on the joys 
and sorrows of the ,vorId, I could not resist the ten1p- 
tation to inveigh bitterly against ill-hulnour, " 'Ve 
are apt," said I, "to complain, but with very little 
cause, that our happy days are fe\v, and our evil days 
nlany. If our hearts \vere always disposed to receive 
the benefits Heaven sends us, we should acquire 
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strength to support evil when it comes." "But," 
observed the vicar's \vife, "\ve cannot always COU1- 
nland our telnpers, so nluch depends upon the COIl- 
stitution: when the body suffers, the lllind is ill at 
ease." "I ackno\vledge that," I continued; "but we 
lllUst consider such a disposition in the light of a 
disease, and inquire whether there is no remedy for 
it." 
"I should be glad to hear one," said Charlotte: "at 
least, I think very llluch depends upon ourselves; 
I kno\v it is so \vith 111e. When anything annoys nle, 
and disturbs lllY tell1per, I hasten into the garden, hUll) 
a couple of country dances, and it is all right with nle 
directly." "That is what I nleant," I replied; "ill- 
hUlllour resclnbles indolence: it is natural to us; 
but if once we have courage to exert ourselves, we 
find our work rUll fresh frolll our hands, and \ve ex- 
perience in the activity fronl which ,ve shrank a real 
enjoyment." Frederica listened very attentively: and 
the young Ulan objected, that we 'were not masters of 
ourselves, and still less so of our feelings. " The ques- 
tion is about a disagreeable feeling," I added, "from 
w.hich every. one \vould willingly escape, but none 
know their own po,ver \vithout trial. Invalids are 
glad to consult physicians, and submit to the most 
scrupulous regirnen, the most nauseous medicines, in 
order to recover their health," I observed that the 
good old lnan inclined his head, and exerted hirnself 
to hear our discourse; so I raised Iny voice, and 
addressed myself directly to him. "'V e preach against 
a great Il1allY crÏ1nes," I observed, "but I never relnenl- 
ber a sermon delivered against ill-humour." " That 
may do very \vell for your town clergymen," said he: 
"country people are never ill-humoured; though, in- 
deed, it might be useful, occasionally, to Iny wife for 
instance, and the judge," 'Ye all laughed, as did he 
likewise very cordially, till he fell into a fit of cough- 
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iug, which interrupted our conversation for a time. 
Herr Schmidt resumed the subject. " You call ill- 
hlunour a crime," he renlarked, "but I think you use 
too strong a term," " Not at all," I replied, "if that 
deserves the name which is so pernicious to ourselves 
and our neighbours. Is it not enough that we 'want 
the power to make one another happy, - must we de- 
prive each other of the pleasure 'which 'we can all nlake 
for ourselves? Sho\v me the man .who has the courage 
to hide his ill-humour, who bears the whole burden 
hinlself, without disturbing the peace of those around 
him, No: ill-humour arises from an inward conscious- 
ness of our own want of merit, - flom a discontent 
which ever accompanies that envy ",-hich foolish vanity 
engenders, 'Ve see people happy, 'whom \ye have not 
Illaùe . so, and cannot endure the sight," Charlotte 
looked at me with a smile; she observed the emotion 
with ,vhich I spoke: and a tear in the eyes of Frederica 
stinlulated me to proceed. "'Y oe unto those," I said, 
" who use their power over a human heart to destroy 
the sÎlnple pleasures it would naturally enjoy! All 
the favours, all the attentions, in the .world cannot 
conlpensate for the loss of that happiness .which a 
cruel tyranny has destroyed." My heart 'was full as 
I spoke. A recollection of n1any things ",-hich had 
happened pressed upon my mind, and filled nlY eyes 
\\'ith tears. " We should daily repeat to ourselyes," 
I exclainled, "that we should not interfere ",-ith our 
friends, unless to leave them in possession of their o\vn 
joys, and increase their happiness by sharing it 'with 
thelll! But when their souls are tormented by a vio- 
lent passion, or their hearts rent with grief, is it in 
your power to afford them the slightest consola- 
tion ? 
"And \vhen the last fatal malady seizes the being 
\vhose untimely grave you have prepared, .when she 
lies languid anù exhausted before you, her dim eyes 
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raised to heaven, and the dalnp of death upon her 
pallid brow, then you stand at her bedside like a 
condemned crin1Ïnal, with the bitter feeling that your 
whole fortune could not save her; and the agonisillg 
thought \vl'Íngs you, that all your efforts are powerless 
to Ï1npart even a lnonlent's strength to the depart- 
ing soul, or quicken her with a transitory consola- 
tion," 
At these ,vords the remembrance of a sÜnilar scene 
at which I had been once present fell ,vith full force 
upon IllY heart. I buried n1Y face in n1Y handkerchief, 
and hastened frOlll the rOOlll, and ,vas only recalled to 
lny recollection by Charlotte's voice, who ren1Ïnded 111e 
that it ,vas time to return hOine. With what tender- 
ness she chid me on the 'way for the too eager 
interest I took in everything! She declared it ,vould 
do l11e injury, and that I ought to spare lllY s elf. Yes, 
Iny angel! I will do so for your sake. 


JULY 6. 
She is still with her dying friend, and is still the 
same bright, beautiful creature who::5e pl'e::5ence softens 
pain, and sheds happiness around ,vhichever way she 
turns, She \vent out yesterday with her little sisters: 
I knew it, and went to Illeet thel11; and we walked 
together. In about an hour and a half we returned to 
the town, vVe stopped at the spring J anl so fond of, 
and 'which is now a thousand tinles dearer to me than 
ever, Charlotte seated herself upon the low wall, and we 
gathered about her, I looked around, and recalled the 
tÍlne \vhen IllY heart ,.vas unoccupied and free. "Dear 
fountain!" I said, "since that tÏ1ne I have no l110re 
conle to enjoy cool repose by thy fresh streaIll: I have 
passed thee \vith careless steps, and scarcely bestowed 
a glance upon thee," I looked ùo\vn, aud observed 
Charlotte's little si::5ter, J auc, cOIning up the steps \vith 
a glass of water. I turned toward Charlotte, aud I 
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felt her influence over nle. Jane at the n10ment ap- 
proached \vith the glass, Her sister, l\farianne, wished 
to take it frolll her. " No!" cried the child, 'with the 
sweetest expression of face, "Charlotte nlust drink 
first." 
The affection and sÍ1nplicity \vith \vhich this was 
uttered so channed lne, that I sought to express my 
feelings by catchillg up the child and kissing her 
heartily, She \vas frightened, and began to cry. "You 
shunkl not do that," said Charlotte: I felt perplexed. 
" COlne, Jane," she continued, taking her hand, and 
leading her do\vn the steps again, "it is no lllatter: 
\vash yourself quickly in the fresh \vater." I stood 
and \vatched therll; and \vhen I sa\V the little dear 
rubbing her cheeks \vith her wet hands, in full belief 
that all the Îlnpurities contracted froIn nlY ugly beard 
would be \vashed off by the n1Íraculous water, and 
how, though Charlotte said it \vould do, she continued 
still to \vash \vith all hel' lllight, as though she thought 
too much \vere better than too little, I assure you, 
'Yilhehn, I never attended a baptislll 'with greater 
reverence; and, \vhen Charlotte canle up from the 
well, I could have prostrated. lllyself as before the 
prophet of an Eastern natioll. 
In the evening I could not resist telling the story 
to a person 'who, I thought, possessed son1e natural 
feeling, because he \vas a Ulan of understanding. But 
\vhat a n1Ïstake I nlade. He nlaintained it \vas very 
wrong of Charlotte, - that \ve should not deceive chil- 
dren, - that such things occasiolled couutless n1Ístakes 
and superstitions, fronl 'which \ve \vere bound. to pro- 
tect the young. It occurred to 111e then, that this 
very nlan had been baptised only a \veek before; so 
I said nothing further, but nlaintained the justice of 
IllY o\vn convictions. 'Ye should deal 'with children 
as God deals \vith us, - \ve are happiest under the 
influence of inIlocent delusions. 
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JULY 8. 
What a child is man that he should be so solicitous 
a bout a look! What a child is Ulan! We had been 
to 'Valheim: the ladies went in a carriage; but during 
our walk I thought I saw in Charlotte's dark eyes- 
I am a fool- Lut forgive me! you should see theIu, 
- those eyes. - However, to be brief (for nlY OV\"11 
eyes are weighed do\vn with sleep), you must know., 
'when the ladies stepped into their carriage again, 
young 'V, Seldstadt, Andran, and I "'
ere standing 
about the door, They are a merry set of fellows, and 
they were all laughing and joking together. I watched 
Charlotte's eyes, They \vandered from one to the 
other; Lut they did not light on me, - on me, who 
stood there motionless, and who saw nothing but her! 
l\ly heart hade her a thousand times adieu, but she 
noticed lue not. The carriage drove off, and my eyes 
filled ,,
ith tears. I luoked after her: suddenly I sa\v 
Charlotte's bonnet leaning out .of the ",'indow, and she 
turned to look back, - was it at me? l\fy dear 
friend, I know not; and in this uncertainty I find 
consolation, Perhaps she turned to look at me. Per- 
haps! Good-night - what a child I ani! 


JULY 10, 
You should see ho\v foolish I look in conlpany when 
her name is Inentioned, particularly when I am asked 
plainly ho,v I like her. Ho\v I like her! - I detest 
the phrase. vVhat sort of creature must he be who 
nlerely liked Charlotte, \vhose \vhole heart and senses 
\vere not entirely absorùed by her. Like her! Some 
one asked me lately how I liked Ossian. 


Jur,y II. 
l\faJan1e 1\1-' is very ill. I pray for her re- 
covery, because Charlotte shares nlY sufferings, I see 
her occasionally at nlY friend's house, and tu-daJT sbe 
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has told me the strangest circumstance, Old 
1- 
is a covetous, nliserly fello\v, who has long ,vorried 
and annoyed the poor lady sadly; but she has borne 
her afflictions patiently, A fe\v days ago, when the 
physician informed us that her recovery was hopeless, 
she sent for her husband (Charlotte ,vas present), and 
addressed him thus: "I have something to confess, 
which, after my decease, may occasion trouble and 
confusion. I have hitherto conducted your household 
as frugally and economically as possible, but you must 
pardon me for having defrauded you for thirty years, 
At the commencement of our married life, you allowed 
a small sum for the \vants of the kitchen, and the 
other household expenses, 'Vhen our establishment 
increased and our property grew larger, I could not 
persuade you to increase the 'weekly allo\vance in 
proportion: in short, you kno\v, that, \vhen our wants 
were greatest, you required me to supply everything 
with seven florins a week, I took the nloney from 
you without an observation, but made up the \veekly 
deficiency from the money-chest; as nobody would 
suspect your \vife of robbing the household bank, But 
I have wasted nothing, and should have been con- 
tent to meet Iüy eternal Judge \vithout this confes- 
sion, if she, upon \VhOln the management of your 
establishment will devolve after lny decease, would 
be free froln embarrasslnent upon your insisting that 
the allo\vance made to me, your former 'wife, \vas suffi- 
cient," 
I talked with Charlotte of the inconceivable manner 
in \vhich men allow thenlselves to 1e blinded; how 
anyone could avoid suspecting some deception, \vhen 
seven florins only were allowed to defray expenses 
twice as great, But I have n1yself kno\vn people \vho 
believed, without any visible astolJisll1l1ent, that their 
house possessed the prophet's never-failing cruse of 
oil. 
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.JULY 13, 
No, I am not deceived. In her dark eyes I read 
a genuine interest in r11e and in my fortunes. Yes, I 
feel it; and T nlay believe nlY own heart which tells 
lne - dare I say it? - dare I pronounce the divine 
words? - tbat she loves TIle! 
That she loves lne! Ho\v the idea exalts IDe in 
my o\vn eyes! And, as you can understand IllY feel- 
ings, I luay say to you, how I honuur lllyself since 
she loves rne ! 
Is this presul11ption, or is it a consciousness of the 
truth? I du not know a man able to supplant l11e in 
the heart of Charlotte; and yet when she speaks of 
bel' betrothed with so much \varmth and affection, I 
feel like the soldier \vho has been stripped of his 
honours and titles, and deprived of his s\vord, 


JULY 16. 
Ho\v my heart beats when by accident I touch her 
finger, or nlY feet meet hers under the table! I draw 
Lack as if frorn a furnace; hut a secret force impels 
lne for\vard again, and lIlY senses beCOlne disordered. 
Her innocent, unconscious heart never kno\vs what 
agony these little fanliliarities inflict upon nle, SC)Ille- 
tÍlnes when we are talking she lays her hand upon 
mine, and in the eagerness of conversation COInes 
closer to me, and her balmy breath reaches lIlY lips, 
- \vhen I feel as if lightning had struck me, and that 
I could sink into the earth. And yet, \Vilhelm, \vitb 
all thi
 heavenly confidence, - if I kno\v rnyself, and 
should ever dare 
 you understand rne. No, JIO! Iny 
heart is not so corrupt, - it is weak, weak enough- 
but is not tbat a degree of corruption? 
She is to nle a sacred heing, All passion is still in 
her presence: I caDuot express lny sensations \vhen T 
am Ileal' her, 1 feel as if Iny soul heat in every nerve 
of my body. There is a llleloùy \vhich she plays on 
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the piano váth angelic skill, - so sÎlnple is it, and yet 
so spiritual! It is her favourite air; and, 'v hen she 
plays the first note, all pain, care, and SOITO'V disap- 
pear fronl nle in a DlOlnent, 
I Lelieve every 'va I'd that is said of the magic of 
ancient rnusic, IIo,v her sÜnple song enchant
 me! 
SOlnetin1es, ,vhen I anI ready to conlIBit suicide, she 
sings that air; and instantly the gloOlll and niadness 
which hung over l11e are dispersed, and I breathe freely 
again, 


JULY 18. 
\Vilhelnl, what is the ,vorld to our hearts ,vithout 
love? "That is a magic-lantern without light? You 
have but to kindle the flame ,vithin, and the brightest 
figures shine on the 'white ,vall; and, if love only 
sho,v us fleeting shado,vs, ,ve are yet happy, ,vhen, 
like luere children, we behold then1, and are trans- 
ported ,vith the splendid phantoms. I have not been 
able to see Charlotte to-day. I ,vas prevented by 
conlpany froll1 ,vhich I could not disengage nlyself, 
"That was to be done? I sent lny sel:vant to her 
house, that I n1Îght at least see somebody to-day ,vho 
had been near her. Oh, the inlpatience with 'which I 
waited for his return! the joy ,vith ,vhich I welcomed 
him 1 I should certainly have caught hin1 in my 
arn1S, and kissed hiIn, if I had not been ashanled. 
It is said that the Banana stone, when placed in the 
sun, attracts the rays, and for a tin1e appears lun1Înous 
in the dark, So was it with n1e and this servant, 
The idea that Charlotte's eyes had dwelt on his counte- 
nance, his cheek, his very apparel, endeared them all 
inestimably to me, so that at the moment I would not 
have parted frOln hÏ1n for a thousand crowns. His 
presence made me so happy! Beware of laughing at 
me, 'Vilhelm, Can that be a delusion ,vhich lnakes 
us happy? 
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JULY 19. 
"I shall see her to-day!" I exclaim witb deligbt, 
when I rise in the morning, and look out with glad- 
ness of heart at tbe bright, beautiful sun. "I shall 
see her to-day!" And then I have no further wish 
to form: all, all is included in that one thought. 


JULy'20. 
I cannot assent to your proposal that I should 
accompany the an1bassador to I do not love 
subordination; and we all know that he is a rough, 
disagreeable person to be connected with. You say 
Iny mother wishes Ine to be eUlployed. I could not 
hel p laughing at that, Arn I not sufficiently em- 
ployed? ..A..nd is it not in reality the same, whether I 
shell peas or count lentils? The world runs on from 
one folly to another; and the man ,vho, solely from 
regard to the opinion of others, and without any wish 
or necessity of his o,vn, toils after gold, bonour, or any 
other phantoln, is no better than a fool. 


JULY 24. 
You insist so Dluch on my not neglecting my draw- 
ing, that it ,vouid be as ,veIl for me to say nothing as 
to confess ho,v little I have lately done. 
I never felt happier, I never understood nature bet- 
ter, even down to the veriest steIn or smallest blade of 
grass; and yet I am unable to express myself: my 
powers of execution are so weak, everything seems to 
swim and float before nle, so that I cannot make a 
clear, bold outline. But I fancy I should succeed 
better if I had some clay or wax to model. I shall 
try, if this state of n1Înù continues n1uch longer, and 
will take to modelling, if I only knead dough. 
I have commenced Charlotte's portrait three tÌInes, 
and have as often disgraced myself. This is the nlore 
anuoying, as I ,va$ fonnerly very happy in taking 
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likenesses. I have since sketched her profile, and 
must content myself with that. 


JULY 25. 
Yes, dear Charlotte! I \vill order and arrange every- 
thing, Only give nle Inore con1Inissiolls, the more the 
better, One thing, ho\vever, I must request: use no 
more \vriting-sand \,ith the dear notes you send Ine, 
To-day I raised your letter hastily to my lips, and it 
set Iny teeth on edge. 


JULY 26. 
I have often determined not to see her so frequently. 
But who could keep such a resolution? Every day I 
am exposed to the temptation, and promise faithfully 
that to-nlorrow I will really stay away: but, \vhen to- 
n101TO\V comes, I find some irresistible reason for seeing 
her; and, before I can account for it, I am with her 
again, Either she has said on the previous evening, 
" You will be sure to call to-morrow," - and who could 
stay away then? - or she gives me some commission, 
and I find it essential to take her the answer in per- 
son; or the day is fine, and I \valk to 'Valheim; and, 
when I am there, it is only half a league farther to 
her. I am within the charmed atmosphere, and soon 
find myself at her side, l\ly grandn10ther used to tell 
us a story of a mountain of loadstone. When any 
vessels came near it, they \vere instantly deprived of 
their ironwork: the nails flew to the mountain, and 
the unhappy crew perished amidst the disjointed 
planks. 


JULY 30. 
Albert is arrived, and I must take my departure. 
\Vere he the best and noblest of Inen, and I in every 
respect his inferior, I could not endure to see him in 
possession of such a perfect being, Possession! - 
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enough, 'Vilhelnl: her betrothed is here, - a fine, 
,vorthy fellow, ",-honl one canllot help liking, For- 
tunately I ,vas not present at their meeting, It \vould 
have broken 11IY heart! And he is so considerate: he 
has not given Charlotte one kiss in 111Y presence. 
lleaven re\vard hÜn for it 1 I nlust love hinl for the 
respect with ,vhich he treats her, He sho\vs a regard 
for 111e, but for this I suspect I am nlore inaeLted to 
Charlotte than to his o\vn fancy for Ine, ,y onlen have 
a delicate tact in such Inatters, and it should Le so, 
They cannot ahvays succeed in keeping t",.o rivals on 
terIns \vith each other; but, ",-hen they do, they are 
the only gainers, 
I cannot help esteeming Albert. The coolness of 
his tenlper contrasts strongly ,vith the inlpetuosity 
of Inine, ,vhich I cannot conceal. lIe has a great deal 
of feeling, and is fully sensible of the treasure he 
possesses in Chadotte, He is free froIn ill-luullour, 
",.hich you kno\v is the fault I detest D10st. 
He regards llle as a nlan of sense; and nlY attach- 
ment to Charlotte, and the interest I take ill all that 
concerns her, augnlent his trilUllph and his love, J 
shan not inquire ,vhether he nlay not at tÍInes tease 
her ,vith S011le little jealousies; as I know, that, were I 
in his place, I should not be entirely free fron} such 
sensations, 
Rut, be that as it nlay, my pleasure \vith Charlotte 
is over, Call it folly or infatuation, ,vhat signifies 
a n
une? The thing speaks for itse If. Beforc Albert 
callIe, 1 kne\v an that I know no\v. I kne,v I could 
Inake no pretensions to her, nor did I offer any, - that 
is, as far as it ,vaR po
sible, in the presence of so nluch 
loveliness, not to pant for its enjoynlent. And novv 
1)ehold nle, like a silly fell 0 \v, staring ,yith aRtonish- 
n18nt ,vhen another COlnes in, anù deprives 111e of my 
love, 
Illite IllY lips, and feel infinite scorn for thoç;c ,,-ho 


" 
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tell me to be resigned, because there is no help for it. 
Let me escape fronl the yoke of such silly subterfuges! 
I ramble through the ,voods; and ,vhell I return to 
Charlotte, and find Albert sitting by her side in the 
sumnler-house in the garden, I am unable to bear it, 
behave like a fool, and commit a thousand extrava- 
gances, "For Heaven's sake," said Charlotte to-day, 
"let us have no rnore scenes like those of last night! 
Yon terrify llle \vhen you are so violent," Between 
ourselves: I anl always a\vay now when he visits her: 
and I feel delighted ,vhen I find her alone, 


AUGUST 8. 
Believe 111e, dear vVilhelm, I did not al1 ude to you 
\Vhell I spoke so severely of those '\vho adyis8 resigna- 
tion to inevitable fp"te, I did not think it possihle for 
you to indulge such a sentinwnt. But in fact you are 
right, I only suggest one objection, In this ,vorkl 
one is seldonl reduced to lllake a selection bet,veen 
two alternatives. There are as nutny varieties of con- 
duct and opinion as there are turns of feature bet,veen 
an aquiline nose and a flat one. 
You ,vill, therefore, permit me to concede your en- 
tire argulnent, and yet contrive nwans to escape your 
dilemma. 
Your position is this, I hear you say: "Either yon 
have hopes of obtaining Charlotte, or you have none. 
Well, in the first case, pursue your course, and press 
on to the fulfil1nent of your ,vishes, In the second, be 
a luan, and shake off a n1Ísel'able passion, \vhich will 
enervate and destroy you." l\Iy dear friend, this is 
well and easily said. . 
But \vould you require a ,vretched being, ,vhose life 
is slo\vly \vasting under a lingering disease, to despatch 
hiulself at once by the stroke of a dagger? l)oes not 
the very clisorder which COnSnU18H his strength deprive 
him of the courage to effect his deliverance? 
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Yon may answer me, if you please, with a similar 
a.nalogy, "Who would not prefer the amputation of an 
arm to the periling of life by don bt and procrastina- 
tion!" But I know not if I am right, and let us leave 
these comparisons. 
Enough! There are moments, Wilhelm, when I 
could rise up and shake it all off, and when, if I only 
knew where to go, I could fly fro ill this place. 


THE SAME EVENING. 
My diary, which I have for some tin1e neglected, 
came before me to-day; and I am amazed to see ho\v 
deliberately I have entangled myself step by step, To 
have seen my position so clearly, and yet to have 
acted so like a child! Even still I behold the result 
plainly, and yet have no thought of acting with greater 
prudence. 


AUGUST 10. 
If I were not a fool, I could spend the happiest and 
most delightful 1ife here. So many agreeable circum- 
stances, and of a kind to ensure a worthy man's happi- 
ness, are seldom united, Alas! I feel it too sensibly, 
- the heart alone ITlakes our happiness! To be ad- 
mitted into this most charrning family, to be loved by 
the father as a son, by the children as a father, and by 
Charlotte! - then the noble Albert, who never dis- 
turbs my happiness by any appearance of in-humour, 
receiving me with the heartiest affection, and loving 
me, next to Charlotte, better than all the \vorld! Wil- 
helm, you would be delighted to hear us in our ran1bleR, 
and conversations about Charlotte, Nothing in the 
world can be more absurd than our connection, and 
yet the thought of it often moves me to tears. 
He tells TIle SOll1etÜnes of her excellent lnother; 
how, upon her death-bed, she had committed her house 
and children to Charlotte, and had given Charlotte he1'- 
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self in charge to him; ho\v, since that time, a new 
spirit had taken possession of her; how, in care and 
anxiety for their \velfare, she becan1e a real mother to 
. thelll; how every I1l0111ent of her titne was devoted to 
SOllle la bour of love in their behalf, - and yet her 
lnirth and cheerfulness had never forsaken her. I 
\valk by his side, pluck flowers by the war, arrange 
thell1 carefully into a nosegay, then fling them into the 
first streall1 I pass, and watch theln as they float 
gently a\vay. I forget \vhethel' I told you that Albert 
is to l'eillaill here, lIe has received a goVel'llnlent ap- 
poiutn1eut, with a very good salary; and I understand 
he is in high favour at court, I have n1et few persons 
so punctual and methodical in business. 


AUGUST 12. 
Certainly .Albert is the best fello\v in the .world. I 
had a strange scene \vith hin1 yesterday, I \vent to 
take leave of hinl; for I took it into IllY head to spend 
a fe\y days in these nlountains, frOlH \vhere I now write 
to you. .....-\.s I \vas ,valking up and do,vn his rooln, IllY 
eye fell upon his pistols, "I
end lne those pistols," 
said I," for IllY journey," " By alllneans," be replied, 
" if you \vill take the trouble to load thenl; for they 
only hang there for fOrIn." I took do\yn one of then1 ; 
and he continued, " Ever since I ,vas near suffering for 
lllY extrenle caution, I \vill have nothing to do with 
such things." I \vas curious to hear the story, "I was 
staying," said he," son1e three n10nths ago, at a friend's 
house in the country, I had a brace of pistols with 
me, unloaded; and I slept without any anxiety. One 
rainy afternoon I ,vas sitting by rüyself, doing nothing, 
when it occurred to n1e - I do not kno\v how - that 
the house might be' attacked, that ,ve lnight require 
the pistols, that \"e lnight - in short, you know ho,\" 
,ve go on fancying, when \ve have nothing better to do, 
I gave the pistols to the servant, to clean and load, 
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He \vas playing with the Inairl, and trying to frighten 
her, \vhen the pistol \vent off - (}od kno\vs ho\v!- 
the ranlrod \vas in the barrel; and it went Rtraight 
through her right hand, and shattered the thulnb. I 
had to endure all the lal11elltation, and to pay the 
surgeon'R bill; so, since that tinIe, I have kept all IllY 
weapons unloaded, But, Iny dear friend, \vhat is the 
use of prudence ? We can never be on our guard 
against all possible dangers. Ho\vever," - no\v, you 
IHW..:t kno\v [ can tolerate all IHen till they conle tu 
" ho\vever ;" for it is self-evident that every universal 
rule HUlst have its exceptions. Bu t he is so exceed- 
ingly accurate, that, if he only fancies he has said a 
\vorù too precipitate, or too general, or only half true, 
he uever ceases to qualify, to lllodify, and extenuate, 
till at last he appears to have said nothing at all, 
Upon this occasion, Albert was deeply immersed in his 
subject: I ceased to listen to hin), and became lost in 
reyerie. 'Vïth a sudden Illution, I pointed the nlouth 
of the pi
tol to IllY forehead, over the right eye. 
" 'Vhat du you l11ean ?" cried Albert, tUl'niug Lack the 
piKLol. " It is not luaded," said 1. "And even if not," 
he answered \vith ÏInpatience, "\vhat can you Inean? 
I cannot COlllPl'ehend ho\v a lllan can be so nlad as to 
shoot hÌlllself, and the Lare idea of it shocks lne," 
"But \vhy should anyone," said I, "in speaking of 
an action, venture tu pronounce it mad or \vise, or good 
or Lad? '\Vhat is the llleaning of all this? Ha ve you 
carefully studied the secret IHotiyes of uur actions? 
1)0 you understand - can you explain the causes 
\vhich occasion theIll, and lllake thein inevitable? If 
you can, you \vill be less hasty with your decision," 
"But you \vill allo\v," said Albert, "that some 
actions are crÜllinal, let theIll spring froln \v hatever 
Illotives they may," I granted it, and shrugged IllY 
shoulders, 
" Rut still, IllY good fricnrl," T continued, "thcre are 
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some exceptions here too, Theft is a crÜne; but the 
Ulan \vho COllllllit
 it froin extrelne l)OVeI'ty, \vith no 
design but to save his falllily frolli perishing, is he an 
object of pity, or of punisilluent? 'Yho shall throw 
the first stone at a husband, \vho, in the heat of just 
resentrllent, sacrifices his faithless 'wife and her perfidi- 
ous seùucer? or at the young Illaiden, who, in her 
\veak hour of rapture, forgets herself in thé iInpetuous 
joys of love? Even our la-ws, cold and cruel as they 
are, relent in such cases, and \vithhold their punish- 
n18n t," 
"That is quite another thing," said Albert; "because 
a nlan under the influence of violent passion loses all 
po'\ver of reflection, anrl is regarded as intoxicated or 
insane." 
" Oh! you people of sound understandings," I re- 
plied, sllliling, "are ever ready to exclaÌ1n 'Extra va- 
gance, and lnadness, and intoxication! ' You 1110ra1 
11len are so calIn and so subdued! You abhor the 
drunken nlaD, and detest the extravagant; you pass by, 
like the Levite, and thank Guù, like the Pharisee, that 
you are Bot like one of theine I have been Inore 
thau once intoxicated, IllY passions have ahvays bor- 
dered on extravagance: I anl not asharned tu confess 
it; for I have learned, by IllY o,'nl experience, that all 
extraordinary lnen, ,vhu have accolllplished great and 
astonishing actions, have ever been decried by the 
\vorlJ as drunken or insane, And ill private life, tou, 
is it not intolerable that no Olle can undertake the 
execution of a noble or generous deed, v/ithout giving 
rise to the exclanlation that the doer is intoxicated or 
Inad? ShaDle upon you, ye 
ages!" 
" This is allüther of your extravagant hluuonrs," said 
Albert: "you al,vays exaggerate a case, and in thiR 
11latter you are undou1Jtedly \vrong; for ,ve \vere s1Jeak- 
iug of 
uici(le, \vhich you C(Hnpare \yith great actiolls, 
'\vhcn it is Ì111pussiLle to regard it as anything but a 
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,veakness, It is much easier to die than to bear a life 
of n1Ïsery \\
th fortitude." 
I was on the point of breaking off the conversation, 
for nothing puts me so conlpletely out of patience as 
the utterance of a wretched commonplace vvhen I anl 
talking from my inmost heart. However, I composed 
nlyself, for I had often heard the same observation 
'with sufficient vexation; and I answered binI, there- 
fore, with a little warnlth, (C You call this a \veakness 
-- be,val'e of being led astray by appearances. 'Vhen 
a nation, which has long groaned under the intolerable 
yoke of a tyrant, rises at last and thro\\Ts off its chains, 
do you call that weakness? The man who, to rescue 
his honse from the flalnes, finds his l)hysical strength 
redoubled, so that he lifts burdens with ease, \vhich, in 
the absence of excitement, he could scarcely move; he 
,vho, unùer the rage of an insult, attacks and puts to 
flight half a score of his enemies, =-- are such persons 
to be called weak? 1fy good friend, if resistance be 
strength, how can the highest degree of resistance be a 
\Veaklless ?" 
Albert looked steadfastly at DIe, and said, "Pray 
forgive rue, but I do not see that the examples you have 
adlluced bear any relation to the question," " Very 
likely," I answered; "for I have often been told that 
rny stylè of illustration borders a little on the absurd. 
Rut let us see if we cannot place the D1atter in another 
point of view, by inquiring 'what can be a Inan's state 
of n1Ìnd \vho resolves to free hin1self from the hurden 
of life, - a Lurâen often so pleasant to bear, - for we 
cannot other\vise reason fairly upon the subject, 
(C HUlnan nature," I continued, "has its limits, It is 
able to endure a certain degree of joy, sorro"",., and 
pain, but becomes annihilated as soon as this 111CaSUre 
is exceeded, The question, therefore, is, not \vhether 
a nlan is strong 01' ,veak, but whether he is a hIe to 
endure the Ineasure of his sufferings. The suffering 
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may be moral 91' physical; and in my opinion it is 
just as asburd to call a man a coward who destroys 
hÏ1nself, as to call a man a coward who dies of a 
DUtlignant fever." 
"Paradox, all paradox!" exclaimed Albert. " Not 
so paradoxical as you imagine," I replied. " You allow 
that we designate a disease as Dlortal when nature is 
so severely attacked, and her strength so far exhausted, 
that she cannot possibly recover her fornler condition 
under any change that may take place. 
" N ow, my good friend, a ppl y this to the mind; 
observe a nlan in his natural, isolated condition; con- 
sitler ho\v ideas \vork, and how impressions fasten on 
hiln, till at length a violent passion seizes him, des- 
troying all his po\vers of calm reflection, and utterly 
ruining hinl, 
"It is in vain that a man of sound mind and cool 
t81nper understanJs the condition of such a wretched 
being, in vain he counsels him. He can no more COID- 
11lunicate his O\Vll \visdom to him than a healthy Ulan 
can instil his strength into the invalid, by whose bed- 
side he is seated." 
Albert thought this too general. I reminded him of 
a girl \vho had dro\vned herself a short tinle previously, 
and I related her history. 
She was a good creature, \vho had gro\vn up in the 
narro\v sphere of household industry and weekly- 
appointed labour; one who knew no pleasure beyond 
iudulging in a \valk on Sundays, arrayed in her best 
attire, acconlpanied by her friends, or perhaps joining 
in the dance no\v and then at some festival, and chat- 
ting away her spare hours with a neighbour, discussing 
the scandal or the quarrels of the village, - trifles suf- 
ficient to occupy her heart. At length the warmth of 
her nature is influenced by certain new and unknown 
wishes, Inflalned by the flatteries of men, her former 
pleasures beCOlne by degrees insipid, till at length she 
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nJeets with a youth to 'whom she is attracted by an 
indescribable feeling; upon him she now rests all her 
hopes; she forgets the \vorld around her; she sees, 
hears, desires nothing but him, and hiIn only. He 
alone occupies all her thoughts. Uncorrupted by the 
idle indulgence of an enervating vanity, her affection 
1110ving steadily tovvard its ohject, she hopes to Lecollle 
his, and to realise, in all everlasting union \vith him, 
all that happiness which she sought, all that bliss for 
\vhich she longed, His repeated pron1Ïses confirm her 
hopes: embraces and endearlnents, which increase the 
ardonI' of her desires, overnlaster her soul. She floats 
in a dim, delusive anticipation of her happiness; and 
her feelings become excited to their utrnost tension. 
She stretches out her anns finally to enlbrace the 
object of all her \vishes - and her lover forsakes her. 
Stunned and bewildered, she stands upon a precipice. 
All is darkness around her. No prospect, no hope, no 
consolation - forsaken by hinl in vv horn her existence 
was centred! She sees nothing of the wide world 
before her, t.hinks nothing of the Inany individuals who 
might supply the void in her heart; she feels herself 
deserted, forsaken by the world; and, blinded and im- 
pelled by the agony which \vrings her soul, she plunges 
into the deep, to end her sufferings in the broad em- 
brace of death. See here, Albert, the history of t}]OU- 
sands; and tell me, is not this a case of physical 
infirmity ? Nature has no way to escape from the 
labyrinth: her po\vers are exhausted: she can contend 
no longer, and the poor 
oul BlUSt. die, 
"Shame upon hÜn who can look on calmly, and 
exclainl, 'The foolish girl! she should have waited; 
she should have allo\ved tinle to \vear off the impres- 
sion; her despair would have been softened, and she 
\vould have found another lover to cOlnfort her,' One 
might as well say, 'The fool, to die of a fever! why 
did he not wait till his strength was restored, till his 
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blood becalne cahu? all ,\yould then have gone well, 
and he would have been alive now.' " 
Albert, '\vho could not see the justice of the compar- 
ison, offered some further objections, and, amongst 
others, urged that I had taken the case of a mere 
ignorant girl. But how any man of sense, of Inore 
enlarged views and experience, could be excused, he 
was unable to cOlnprehend, "lVly friend!" I ex- 
claÜned, "Inan is but lllan; and, '\vhatever be the 
extent of his reasoning powers, they are of little avail 
'\vhen passion rages \vithin, and he feels hinlself con- 
fined by the narrow lÜnits of nature, It were better, 
then - but we will talk of this some other time," I 
said, and caught up IllY hat. Alas! DlY heart was 
full; and \ve parted 'without conviction on either side. 
How rarely in this world do Dlen understand each 
other! 


AUGUST 15. 
There can be no doubt that in this \vorld nothi:p.g is 
so indispensable as love. I observe that Charlotte 
could not lose me without a pang, and the very children 
have but one \vish; that is, that I should visit then1 
again to-morrow. I went this afternoon to tune 
Charlotte's piano. But I could nót do it, for the little 
ones insisted on IllY telling thell1 a story; and Char- 
lotte herself urged n1e to satisfy theIn, I waiteù upon 
thenl at tea, and they are now as fully contented '\vith 
me as \vith Charlotte; ann I told thenl lllY very best 
tale of the princess who was w'aited upon by d\varfs. 
I Ï1nprove myself by this exercise, and aUI quite sur- 
prised at the Ünpression nlY stories crcate. If I S01118- 
tÜnes invent an incident \vhich I forget upon the next 
nal'ratiou, they reillind 1ue directly that the story was 
different before; so that I no\V endeavour to relate \" ith 
exactness the sanle anecdote in the saIne lllünotonous 
tone, \vhich never changes. I find by this, ho\v llluch 
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an author injures his works by altering them, even 
though they be improved in a poetical point of view. 
The first impression is reaùily received, We are so 
constituted that we believe the 1110st incredible things; 
and, once they are engraved upon the memory, woe to 
him who would endeavour to efface them. 


AUGUST 18. 
Must it ever be thus, - that the source of our hap- 
piness must also be the fountain of our Inisery? The 
full and ardent sentiment 'which animated my heart 
with the love of nature, overwhelming me 'with a 
torrent of delight, and which brought all paradise 
before me, has no-w becolne an iDsupportable torment, 
- a den10n \vhich perpetually pursues and harasses 
me. When ill bygone days I gazed from these rocks 
upon yonder mountains across the river, and upon the 
green, flo\very valley before me, and sawall nature 
budding and bursting around; the hills clothed from 
foot to peak \vith tall, thick forest trees; the valleys 
in all their varied windings, shaded \vith the loveliest 
woods; and the soft river gliding along amongst the 
lisping reeds, mirroring the beautiful clouds which 
the soft evening breeze wafted across the sky, - when 
I heard the groves about me melodious with the music 
of birds, and saw the Inillion swarms of insects danc- 
ing in the last golden bearDs of the sun, whose setting 
rays awoke the humming beetles from their grassy 
beds, whilst the subdued tumult around directed my 
attention to the grounrl, anù I there observed the arid 
rock cOlnpelled to yield nutriment to the dry moss, 
whilst the heath flourished upon the barren sands 
below me, - all this displayed to me the inner warmth 
which animates all nature, and filled and glo\ved \vithin 
my heart. I felt myself exalted by this overflowing 
fulness to the perception of the Godhead, and the glo- 
rious forms of an infinite universe became visible to my 
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soul! Stupendous mountains encolnpassed rne, abysses 
ya\vned at my feet, and cataracts fell headlong down 
Lefore 111e; impetuous rivers rolled through the plain, 
and rocks and mountains resounded fro In afar. III the 
depths of the earth I sa\v innulllerable powers in 
motion, and multiplying to infinity; whilst upon its 
surface, and beneath the heavens, there teenled ten 
thousand varieties of living creatures, Everything 
around is alive \vith an infinite nU1nber of forms; 
\vhile ll1ankind fly for security to their petty houses, 
from the shelter of \vhich they rule in their imagina- 
tions over the \vide-extended universe. Poor fool! in 
\vhose petty estimation all things are little. From the 
inaccessible mountains, across the desert \vhich no 
mortal foot has trod, far as the confines of the unknO\Vll 
ocean, breathes the spirit of the eternal Creator; and 
every atoln to \vhich he has given existence finds 
favour in his sight. Ah, ho\v often at that time has 
the flight of a bird, soaring above my head, inspired 
me \vith the desire of being transported to the shores 
of the immeasurable waters, there to quaff the pleasures 
of life from the foaming goblet of the Infinite, and to 
partake, if but for a moment even, with the confined 
po\vers of ll1Y soul, the beatitude of that Creator 
\vho accolnplishes all things in himself, and through 
himself ! 
l\Iy dear friend, the bare recollection of those hours 
still consoles me, Even this effort to recall those 
ineffable sensations, and give them utterance, exalts 
my soul above itself, and 1nakes me doubly feel the 
intensity of n1Y present anguish, 
It is as if a curtain had been dra\vn from before my 
eyes, and, instead of prospects of eternal life, the abyss 
of an ever open grave ya\vned before 111e, Can \ve say 
of anything that it exists \vhen all passes a\vay,- 
\"hen time, \yith the speed of a storm, carries all things 
on\vard, - and our transitory existence, hurried along 
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by the torrent, is either s\vallo\ved up by the waves or 
dashed against the rocks? There is not a I110ment but 
preys upon you, and upon all around you, - not a 
mOlnent in \vhich you do not yourself become a des- 
troyer, The IIlOSt innocent walk deprives of life 
thousands of poor insects: one step destroys the fabric 
of the industrious ant, and converts a little world into 
chaos, No: it is not the great and rare calaIllities of 
the \vodd, the floods which s\"eep a\vay \"hole vil- 
lages, the earthquakes \vhich s'wallo\v up our towns, 
that affect nle, l\ly heart is \vasted by the thought of 
that destructive po\ver which lies concealed in every 
part of universal nature. Nature has formed nothing 
that does not COllSUlne itself, and every object near it : 
so that, surrounded by earth and air, and all the active 
powers, I wander ou nlY 'way \,,-ith aching heart; and the 
universe is to llle a fearfullilonster, fot' ever devouring 
its own offspring. 


AUGUST 21. 
In vain do I stretch out IllY arnlS to\vard her \vhen 
I a\vaken in the 1110rning froln IllY 'weary slun1bers, 
In vain do I seek for her at night in Iny bed, \vhen 
some innocent drealn has happily deceived me, and 
placed her near Ille in the fields, when I have seized 
her hand and covered it \vith countless kisses, And 
,,,hen I feel for her in the half eonfusion of sleep, \vith 
the happy sense that she is near, tears flow from my 
oppressed heart; and, bereft of all cOIllfort, I weep over 
my future woes. 


AUGUST 22, 
'Yhat a n1isfortune, 'Yilhelm! l\fy active spirits 
ha ve degenerated illto contented indolence, I cannot 
be idle, aud yet I aU1 unable to set to \vork, I cannot 
t.hink: I have no longer any feeling for the beauties of 
nature, and books are distasteful tù Ine. Ouce we give 
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ourselves up, we are totally lost. Many a tÏ1ne and 
oft I wish I were a cominon labourer; that, awakening 
in the lllorning, I nlight have but one prospect, one 
pursuit, one hope, for the day \vhich has dawned. I 
often envy Albert \vhen I see him buried in a heap of 
papers and parcillnents, and I fancy I should be happy 
were I in his place, Often inl pressed with this feeling, 
I have Leen on the point of \vriting to you and to the 
nlinister, for the appointnlent at the enlbassy, which 
you think I 111ight obtain. I l,elieve I 111Ïght procure 
it. The 1uillister has long sho\vn a regard for nle, and 
has frequently urged 111e to seek employnlent, It is 
the business of an hour only. Now and then the fable 
of the horse recurs to me, Weary of liberty, he suf- 
fered hÍlnself to be saddled and bridled, and was ridden 
to death for his pains. I kno\v not what to determine 
upon, For is not this anxiety for change the conse- 
quence of that restless spirit \vhich would pursue nle 
equally in every situation of life? 


AUGUST 28. 
If my ills would adn1Ït of any cure, they would 
certainly be cured here. This is nlY birthday, and 
early in the Inornillg I received a packet from Albert. 
U pOll opening it, T found one of the pink ribbons '\vhich 
Charlotte wore in her dress the first time I saw her, 
and \vhich I had several tÍ1nes asked her to give nle. 
With it were t\VO volulnes in duodecÍIno of "'\Vetstein's 
"HoIner," a book I had often wished for, to save me 
the inconvenience of carrying the large Ernestine edi- 
tion with 111e upon my walks, You see how they 
anticipate IllY wishes, how \vell they understand all 
those little attentions of frien<lship, so superior to the 
costly presents of the great, which are humiliating, I 
kissed the ribbon a thousand tirnes, and in every 
breath inhaled the re1nernl)1'ance of those happy and 
irrevocable days which filled 1He \vith the keenest joy. 


. 
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Such, vVilhelm, is our fate. I do not murmur at it: 
the flowers of life are but visionary. How 111any pass 
a \vay, and leave no trace behind - how few yield any 
fruit - and the fruit itself, ho\v rarely ùoes it ripen! 
And yet there are flowers enough! - and is it not 
strange, Iny friend, that we should suffer the little that 
does really ripen, to rot, decay, and perish unenjoyed ? 
:Fare\vell! This is a glorious sunlnler. I often climb 
into the trees in Charlotte's orchard, and shake down 
the pears that hang on the highest branches. She 
stands below, and catches theln as they fall. 


AUGUST 30. 
Unhappy being that I am! Why do I thus deceive 
myse1f? What is to COlne of all this wild, aÍlnless, 
endless passion? I cannot pray except to her, My 
iInagination sees nothing but her: all surrounding ob- 
jects are of no account, except as tbey relate to bel'. 
In this drealny state I enjoy lllany happy hours, till 
at length I feel compelled to tear nlyself away froln 
her. Ah, \Vilhelrn, to \vhat does not my heart often 
compel H1e! 'Vhen I have spent several hours in her 
con1pany, till I feel conlpletely absorbed by her figure, 
her grace, the divine expression of her thoughts, my 
rnind becomes gradually excited to the highest excess, 
nlY sight grO\VS dim, my hearing confused, lIlY breath- 
ing oppressed. as if by the hand of a Dlurderer, and 
my beating heart seeks to obtain relief for my aching 
senses, I aUl sOinetiInes unconscious whether I really 
exist. If iu such moments I find no sympathy, and 
Charlotte does not allow me to enjoy the Inelan- 
choly consolat.ion of bathing her hand \vith my tears, I 
feel cOlllpelled to tear myself frOin her, when I either 
,vanùer through the country, clin1b sonle precipitous 
cliff, or force a path through the trackless tl1icket, 
where I am lacerated and torn by thorns and briers; 
and thence I find relief. SOlnetÏInes I lie stretched on 
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the ground, overcome ,vith fatigue and dying ,vith 
thirst; son1etimes, late in the night, when the moon 
shines above me, I recline against an aged tree in 
some sequestered forest, to rest nlY 'weary lin1bs, when, 
exhausted and worn, I sleep till break of day. 0 
Wilhelm! the hern1Ït's cell, his sackcloth, and girdle 
of thorns would be luxury anù indulgence cOlnpared 
,vith 'what I suffer. Adieu I I see no end to this 
wretchedness except the grave. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 
I must a,vay. Thank you, Wilhehn, for determin- 
ing my ,vavering purpose. For a ,vhole fortnight I 
have thought of leaving her. I must a ,yay. She has 
returned to to,vn, and is at the house of a friend. And 
then, Albert - yes, I must go. 


SEPTEMBER 10. 
Oh, what a night, Wilhelm! I can henceforth bear 
anything. I shall never see her again, Oh, ,vhy can- 
not I fall on your neck, and, with floods of tears and 
raptures, give utterance to all the passions which dis- 
tract my heart! Here, I sit gasping for breath, and 
struggling to compose D1yself. I wait for day, and at 
sunrise the horses are to be at the door. 
And she is sleeping cahnly, little suspecting that 
she has seen 111e for the last time, I am free, I have 
had the courage, in an intervie,v of t,vo hours' duration, 
not to betray my intention. And 0 vVilhehn, 'what a 
conversation it ,vas! 
Albert had promised to come to Charlotte in the 
garden inllnediately after supper, I 'was upon the 
terrace under the tall chestnut - trees, and ,vatched 
the setting SUll, I saw him sink for the last time be- 
neath this delightful valley and silent stream. I had 
often visited the sanle spot with Charlotte, and wit- 
nessed that glorious sight; and no,v - I ,vas walking 
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up and down the very avenue which \vas so dear to 
me. A secret sympathy had frequently dra-\vn me 
thither before [ knew Charlotte; and \ve \vere de- 
lighted \vhen, in our early acquaintance, \ve discov- 
ered that we each loved the same spot, 'which is indeed 
as romantic as any that ever captivated the fancy of 
an artist, 
Froin beneath the chestnut-trees, there is an exten- 
sive vie\v. But I relnember that I have mentioned 
all this in a fonner letter, and have described the tall 
Hlass of beech-trees at the end, and huw the avenue 
grows darker and darker as it \vinds its way among 
then1, till it ends in a gloomy recess, which has all the 
charlll of a mysterious solitude,. I still reJnember the 
strange feeling of Inelancholy which came over 111e 
the first tÜne I entered that dark retreat, at bright 
n1Ï(lday. I felt some secret foreboding that it woulù, 
one day, be to nle the scene of some happiness or 
n11sery, 
I had spent half an hour struggling between the 
contending thoughts of going and returning, when I 
heard theln cun1Ïng up the terrace. I ran to 1neet 
thelIl, I trelnbled as I too
 her hand, and kissed it. 
As we reached the top of the terrace, the moon rose 
from behind the wooded hill, We conversed on many 
subjects, anù, \vithout perceiving it, approached the 
glOOIIlY recess, Charlotte entered, and sat do\vn. 
Albert seated hÏ1nself beside her. I did the saIne, 
but lny agitation <.lid not suffer nle to r81nain long 
seated, 1 got up, and Htood before her, then walked 
backward and for\varù, and sat do\vn again, T \vas 
restless and n1Íserable, (Jharlotte drew our attention 
to the beautiful effect of the lIloonlight, which thre'w 
a silver hue over the terrace in front 9f us, beyond the 
beech-trees. It \vas a glorious sight, and \vas renùered 
In01'8 striking by the darkness which surrounded the 
spot where \ve were, We remained for some time 
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silent, when Charlotte observed, "V{henever I walk 
by llloonlight, it brings to my renlel11Lrance all Iny 
Leloved and departed friends, and I anl filled with 
thoughts of death and futurity. 'Ve shall live again, 
Werther! " she continued, \vith a finn but feeling voice; 
"but shall \ve know one another again - what do you 
think 1 \vhat do you say? " 
" Charlotte," I said, as I took her hand in llline, and 
nlY eyes filled \vith tears, "\ve shall see each other 
again - hère and hereafter vve shall Ineet again," T 
could say no In ore, 'Vhy, 'Yilhehll, should she put 
this question to IHe, just at the nlOlnent \vhen the fear 
of our cruel separation filled IllY heart? 
"And oh! do those departed ones know ho\v we 
are employed here 1 do they kno\v 'when "'
e are wen 
and happy? do they kno\v when \ve recall their nlem- 
ories \vit-h the fondest love 1 I n the silent hour of 
evening the shade of IUY lllother hoverH around nle; 
when seated in the nlÍdst of IllY children, I see thern 
assenlLled near 111e, as they used to asselnble near her; 
and then I raise my anxious eyes to heaven, and wish 
she could look do\vn upon us, and witness ho\v I fulfil 
the pron1Íse I made to her in her last 11lonlents, to be 
a lllother to her children, 'Yith what elnution do I 
then exc1ainl, 'Pardon, dearest of III others, pardon me, 
if I do not adequately supply your place! ,Alas! I do 
my utmost, They are clothed and fed; and, still 
better, they are loved and educated. Could you but 
see, s\veet saint! the 1>eace and hannony that d\vells 
amongst us, you would glorify God \vith the wannest 
feelings of gratitude, to wholn, in your last hour, you 
addressed such fervent prayers for our happiness,'" 
Thus did she express herself; but 0 Wilhelnl! who 
can do justice to her language? how can cold and pas- 
sionless ,vorùs convey the heavenly expreRsions of the 
spirit? Albert interrupted her genUy, "This affects 
you too ùeeply, Iny dear Charlotte, I kno'\v your soul 
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d,vells on such recollections ,,,ith intense delight; but 
I iInplore -" "0 Albert!" she continued, "I am sure 
you do not forget the evenings when we three useù to 
sit at the little round table, when papa ,vas absent, and 
the little ones had retired. You often bad a good book 
with you, but seldolll read it; tbe conversation of that 
noLle being 'was preferable to everything, - that beau- 
tiful, bright, gentle, and yet ever-toiling 'WOlllan. God. 
alone kno,vs how I have supplicated with tears on nlY 
nightly couch, that I n1Ïght be like her," 
I thre,v myself at her feet, and, seizing her hand, 
bedewed it with a thousand tears. "Charlotte!" 1 
exclaimed, " God's blessing and. your nlotber's spirit are 
upon you." " Oh! that you bad known her," she 
said, with a ,varnl pressure of the hand. "She was 
worthy of being kno,vn to you." I thought I should 
have fainted: never had I received praise so flattering, 
She continued, "And yet she was doomed to die in the 
flower of her youth, when her youngest child was 
scarcely six Illonths old, Her illness was but short, 
but she was calm and resigned; and it ,vas only for 
her children, especially the youngest, that she felt un- 
happy. When her end drew nigh, she bade me bring 
thenl to her. I obeyed, The younger ones knew 
nothing of their approaching loss, ,vhile the elder ones 
were quite overconle ,vith grief, They stood around 
the bed; and she raised her feeble hands to heaven, 
and prayed over thenl; then, kissing them in turn, 
she dismissed them, and said to TIle, 'Be you a nlother 
to theIn,' I gave her my hand. ' You are promising 
much, my child,' she said: 'a mother's fondness and a 
mother's care! I have often ,vitnessed, by your tears 
of gratitude, that you know 'what is a Dlother's tender- 
ness: show it to your brothers and sisters, and. be 
dutiful and faithful to your father as a wife; you ,,-ill 
be his conlfort,' She inquired for him, He had retired 
to conceal his intulerable anguish,- he was heartbroken. 
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"Albert, you \vere in the roon1. She heard some 
one moving: she inquired \vho it \vas, and desired you 
to approach, She surveyed us both \vith a look of 
cOlnposure and satisfaction, expressive of her cOl1yic- 
tion that \ve should be happy, - happy \vith one 
another," Albert fell upon her neck, and kissed her, 
and exclaÍ1ned, "'V e are so, and \ve shall be so I " 
Even Albert, generally so tranquil, had quite lost his 
cOlnposure; and I was excited beyond expression, 
" And such a being," she continued," \"as to leaye us, 
'Verther I Great God, nlust \ve thus part \yith eyery- 
thing \ve hold dear in this \vorld? K oLoùy felt this 
lIlore acutely than the children: they cried and 
lalIlented for a long tÜne after\val'll, eOlllplaiuing that 
black IHen had carried a\vay their dear Inallllna," 
Charlotte rose, It aroused me; but 1 continued 
sitting, and held her hand, " Let us go," she said: "it 
grows late," She attelnpted tq \vithdra \V her hand: T 
held it still, " 'Ve shall see each other again," I ex- 
claiuled: "\ve shall recognise each other under every 
possible 'change I I am going," I continued, "going 
\villingl):; but, should I say for ever, perhaps Inlay 
not. keep lHY \vord, Adieu, Charlotte; adieu, Albert, 
'Ve shall n1eet again." " Yes: to-lllOITO\V, T think," 
she answered \vith a smile, To-nlOITO\V: ho\v I felt 
the word I Ah! she little thought, 'when she dre\v 
her hand away frOIH ruine. They walked dO\Vll the 
avenue, I stood gazing after then1 in the 111oonlight, 
I threw nlyself upon the ground, and ,vept: I then 
sprang up, and ran out upon the terraf'e, and sa,v, 
under the shade of the linden-trees, her \vhite dress 
disappearing near the garden-gate, I stretched out IUY 
arms, and she vanished, 
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OCTOBER 20, 
'VE arrived here yesterday, The a1nbassador is 
indisposed, and ,vill not go out for sonle days, If he 
"
ere less peevif4h and l11orose, all would be 'well, I see 
but too plainly that Heaven has destined me to severe 
trial
; but courage! a light heart may bear anything. 
A light heart! I sD1ile to find such a ,vord }Jroceeding 
fronl nlY pen. .A. little more lightheartedness ,vould 
render n1e the happiest being under the sun. But 
l11Ust J despair. of IllY talents and faculties, ,vhilst 
others of far inferior abilities parade before 1ne with 
the utnlost self-satisfaction? Gracious Providence, to 
Wh0111 I o\ve all Iny po\vers, ,vhy didst thou not with- 
hold sonle of those blessings I possess, and substitute 
in their place a feeling of self-confidence and con- 
tentment ? 
But l>atience I all ,vill yet be well; for I assure you, 
nlY dear friend, you ,vere right: since I have been 
obliged to associate continually \vith other people, ana 
observe what they do, and how they eUlploy thenl- 
selves, I "have become far better satisfied with myself. 
For ,ve are so constituted by nature, that ,ve are ever 
prone to COll1}ml'e ourselves \vith others; and our hap- 
piness or Inisery depends very llluch on the objects 
anrl persons around us. On this account, nothing is. 
nlore dangerous than solitude: there our iInaginatioll, 
ahvays dis1>oseù to rise, taking a ne\v flight on the 
wings of fancy, pictures to us a chain of beings ûf 
62 
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whom we seen1 the n10st inferior. All things appear 
greater than they really are, aud all seelD sU1Jerior to 
us. This operation of t.he Iuind is quite natural: \ye 
so continually feel our o\yn iInperfect.ioDs, and fancy 
\ve l,erceiye in ot.hers the qualities \ve do not possesf4, 
attributing to thelll alsfI all that \ve enjoy ourselves, 
that l,y this prucess \ve form the idea of a 11erfect, 
happy InaB, - a nlan, ho\vever, \vho only exists in our 
own iInagination, 
But \vhen, in SVite of \veaknesR and disappointments, 
\ve set to ,vork in earnest, and persevere steadily, \ve 
often filld, that, though obliged cOlltinually to tack, \ve 
Blake 11101'e ,vay than others \vho have the assistance of 
\vind and tide; and, in truth, there can be no greater 
satisfaction than to keep pace with others or outstrip 
the]J.1 in the race. 


N OYKl\IßF.R 2f5, 
I begin to find IllY situation here 1110re tolerable, con- 
sidering all cirCU1l1stances, I find a great advantage in 
being llluch occupied; and the llUlllLer of persons I 
moot, and their different 11ursuits, create a varied enter- 
tainluent for me. I have fornled the acquaintance of 
the COUll t C
, and I esteen1 hÜn Dlore and more 
every day, He is a Dlan of strong understanding and 
great discern11lent; but" though he sees farther than 
other people, he is not on that accollut cold in his 
lUanneI', but capaLle of inspiring and returning the 
warUlest affection. lIe appeared interested in me on 
one occasion, when I had to transact S0111e business 
with hinl, lIe perceived, at the first word, that \ve 
understood each other, and that he could converse 'with 
nle ill a different tone from \"hat he used \vith others, 
I cannot sufficiently esteenl his frank and open kind- 
ness to n1e. It is the gr
atest and lllost genuine of 
pleasures to observe a great n1Índ in sympathy with 
our own. 
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DECEl\IBER 24. 
As I anticipated, the anlbassador occasions me 
infinite an 110yance. He is the lllost punctilious block- 
head under heaven. He does everything step by step, 
with the trifling nllnuteness of an old WOlnan; and he 
is a man ,vhOln it is Î111possible to please, because he is 
never pleased ,vith hiInself, I like to do business 
regularly and cheerfully, and, ,vhen it is finished, to 
lea ve it, But he constantly returns IllY papers to me, 
saying, " They \vill do," but reconlmending 111e to look 
over theln again, as "one may al,vays irnprove by using 
a better word or a more appropriate particle." I then 
lose all patience, and \vish 11lyself at the devil's. Not 
a conjunction, not an aù verb, nlust be omitted: he 
has a deadly antipathy to all those transpositions of 
\vhich I aln so fond; and, if the music of our periods 
is not tuned to the established official key, he cannot 
cornprehenù our rneaning, It is deplorable to be con- 
nected \vith such a fellow. 
My acquaintance with the Count C- is the only 
compensation for such an eviL He told me frankly, 
the other day, that he was luuch displeased with the 
difficulties and delays of the anlbassador; that people 
like him are obstacles, both to themselves and to 
others, "But," added he, "one must subnÜt, like a 
traveller who has to ascend a mountain: if the moun- 
tain was not there, the road 'would be both shorter and 
pleasanter; but there it is, and he must get over it," 
The old man perceives the count's partiality for me: 
this annoys hÜn, and he seizes every opportunity to 
depreciate the count in lllY hearing, I naturally de- 
fend him, and that onl y Inakes matters worse, Yes- 
terday he made me indignant, for he also alluded to 
Ine, "The count," he said, "is a man of the world, 
and a good man of business: his sty Ie is good, and he 
writes with facility; but, like other geniuses, he has no 
solid learning," He looked at me with an expression 
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that seemed to ask if I felt the blow. But it did 
not produce the desired effect: I despise a nlan who 
can think and act in such a lnanner. Ho'wever, I 
rnade a stand, and ans,vered ,vith not a little warmth, 
The count, I said, ,vas a Ulan entitled to respect, alike 
for his character and his acquirernents, I had never 
met a person "Those mind 'was stored \vith 1110re useful 
and extensive kno,vledge, - \vho had, in fact, Inastered 
such an infinite variety of subjects, and who yet re- 
tained all his activity for the details of ordinary 
business. This ,vas altogether beyond his comprehen- 
sion; and I took my leave, lest nlY anger should 
be too highly excited by some ne,v absurdity of his. 
And you are to blame for all this, you \vho per- 
suaded nle to bend nlY neck to this yoke by preaching 
a life of activity to Ine. If the nlan ,vho plants vege- 
tables, and carries his corn to to\vn on Inarket-days, is 
not l110re usefully elnployed than I am, then let Ine 
work ten years longer at the galleys to which I am 
no\v chained. 
Oh, the brilliant wretchedness, the \veariness, that 
one is doolned to witness anlong the silly people ,vhonl 
we Ineet in society here! The alnbitioll of rank! 
How they ,vatch, how they toil, to gain precedence! 
What poor and contelnptible passions are displayed in 
their utter nakedness ! We have a \vornan here, for 
example, ,vho never ceases to entertain the cOlnpany 
with accounts of her family and her ef:tates, Any 
stranger would consider her a silly being, \vhose head 
was turned by her pretensions to rank and property; 
but she is in reality even Inore l'idiculouR, - the 
daughter of a 111ere magistrate's clerk frOlH this ueigh- 
houl'hood, I cannot understand ho\v hUlllan beings 
can so ùebase therllselves, 
Every ùay I observe n10re and more the fol1y of 
juùging of uthers by ourselves; and I have RO nlltch 
trouble 'with Inyself, and lÜY O\Vll heart is in Findl eOll- 
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stant agitation, that I am well content to -let others 
pursue their o\vn course, if they only allow me the 
san1e privilege. 
'Vhat provokes llle most is the unhappy extent to 
vvhich distinctions of rank are carried, I know per- 
fectly \vell how necessary are inequalities of condition, 
and I aln sensible of the advantages I myself derive 
therefrom; but I would not have these institutions 
prove a barrier to the small chance of happiness which 
I may enjoy on this earth, 
I have lately become aequainted with a J\liss B-, 
a very agreeable girl, \vho has retained her natural 
Inanners in the Inidst of artificial life, Our first con- 
versation pleased us both equally; and, at taking leave, 
I requested permission to visit her, She consented in 
so obliging a lllanner, that I waited with impatience 
for the arrival of the happy moment, She is not a 
native of this place, but resides here with her aunt. 
The countenance of the old lady is not prepossessing. 
I paid her much attention, addressing the greater part 
of my conversation to her; and, in less than half an 
hour, I discovered \vhat her niece su bs<?quel1tly ac- 
knowledged to nle, that her aged aunt, having but a 
slna11 fortune, and a still sJllaller share of understand- 
ing, enjoys no satisfaction except in the pedigree of her 
ancestors, no protection save in her noble hi1-th, and no 
enjoynlent but in looking from her castle over the 
heads of the hUlnble citizens, She \vas, no doubt, 
handsolne in her youth, and in her early years probably 
trifled a,,-ay her time in rendering n1any a poor youth 
the sport of her caprice: in her riper years she has 
sublllitted to the yoke of a v
teran officer, \vho, in 
return for her person and her slnall illl1ependence, has 
spent with her \v hat vve JURY designate her age of 
brass, lIe is dead; and she is now a \vidow, and 
deserted. She spends her iron age alone, and ,vould not 
be approached, except for the loveliness of her niece. 
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JANUARY 8, 1772, 
What beings are men, whose whole thoughts are 
occupied ,vith form and cerenlony, ,vho for years to- 
gether devote their nlental and physical exertions to 
the task of advancing themselves but one step, and 
endeavouring to occupy a higher place at the taLle. 
Not that such persons would oiher\vise ,vani eillploy- 
ment: on the contrary, they give thelIlselves nluch 
trouble Ly neglecting important business for such }Jetty 
trifles. Last ,veek a question of precedence arose at 
a sledging-party, and all our aUlusernent \vas spoiled. 
The silly creatures cannot see that it is Hot place 
vrhich constitutes real greatness, since the luan who 
occupies the first place but selùolll plays the lJl'incil>al 
part. How lllany kings are governed by their n1Ínis- 
tel'S - ho\v lnany Ininisters by their secretaries? \Vho, 
iu such cases, is really the chief? He, as it seelllS to 
111e, who can see through the others, and po::;sesses 
strength or skill enough to lnake their po\ver or pas- 
sions subservient to the execution of his O\Vll designs. 


JAXUARY 20, 
I must ,vrite to you from this place, D1Y dear Char- 
lotte, from a snlall room in a country inn, \vhere T have 
taken shelter from a severe storm. During my \vhole 
residence in that \vretched place D-, \vhere lliyed 
alnongst strangers, - strangers, inùeed, to this heart,- 
I never at any tÜne felt the sluallest inclination to cor- 
respond \vith you; but in this cottage, in this retire- 
Inent, in this solitude, \vith the sno\v and hail beating 
against IHY lattice-pane, you are IllY first thought. The 
instant I entered, your figure rose up before 111e, and 
the rell181l1brance ! 0 illY Charlotte, the sacred, tender 
relnembrance ! Gracious Heaven I restore to lne the 
happy mOlnent of our first acquaintance. 
Could you but see IHe, Iny dear Charlotte, in the 
\vhirl of dissipation, - ho,v 111Y senses are dried up, 
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but my heart is at no tinle full. I enjoy no single 
moment of happiness: all is vain - nothing touches 
me. I stand, as it ,vere, before the raree-show: J see 
the little puppets nlove, and I ask whether it is not an 
optical illusion. I arn alIlused ,vith these puppets, or, 
rather, I alll Inyself one of them: but, when I S0111e- 
tillles grasp lny neigh bour's hand, I feel that it is not 
natural; and I ,vithdra w nline \vith a shudder. In the 
evening I l5ay I ,vill enjoy the next lllorning's sunrise, 
and yet I remain in bed: in the day I pronlÏl':ie to 
rallible Ly nloonlight; and I, nevertheless, l'eInain at 
honle. I kno,v not why I rise, nor why I go to sleep, 
The leaven ,vhich animated IHY existence is gOlle: 
the charm ,vhich cheered me in the gloom of night, 
and aroused me from nlY Inorning slumbers, is for ever 
fl ed. 
I have found but one being here to interest 1118, a 
l\1iss B-. She resembles you, my dear Charlotte, 
if anyone can possibly resenlble you, "Ah!" you ,vill 
say, "he has learned ho\v to pay fine conlplÜnents." 
And this is partly true. I have been very agreeable 
lately, as it was not in IllY power to be otherwise, I 
have, moreover, a deal of wit: and the ladies Ray that 
no one understands flattery better, or falsehoods you 
\vill add; since the one acconlplishment invariably 
acconlpanies the other, But I 11lUst tell you of l\IiRF; 
B-, She has abundance of soul, which flashes frOln 
her deep blue eyes. Her rank is a tornlent to her, and 
satisfies no one desire of her heart, She \vould gladly 
retire frOIH this ,vhirl of fashion, and we often picture 
to ourselves a life of undisturbed haPl)iness in distant 
scenes of rural retirenlent: and then \ve speak of you, 
DlY dear Charlotte; for she kno,vs you, and renders 
honlage to your merits; but her hOlllage is not exacted, 
hut voluntary, - she loves you, and delights to hear 
you nlade the sul)je
t of conversation. 
Oh, that I ,vere sitting at your feet in your favourite 
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little rOCffi, ,vith the dear children playing around ns I 
If they becallle troll blesmne to you, I would tell thelll 
sonle appalling goblin story; and they would cro,vd 
round 111e with silent attention, The sun is setting in 
glory; his last rays are shining on the sno\v, 'which. 
covers the face of the country: the stonn is over, and 
I nlust return to Il1Y dungeon. ' Adieu I - Is Albert 
\vith yuu? and what is he to you? God forgive the 
question. 


FEBRUARY $. 
For a week past we have had the most wretched 
weather: but this to me is a Llessing; for, during IllY 
residence here, nuL a single fine day has heaIlled fr0111 
the heavens, Lut has Lee11 lost to nle by the intru
ion 
of sOlneLody. During the :severity of rain, sleet, frost, 
and stornl, I congratulate 111yself that it cannot Le 
\vorse indoors than abroad, nor worse abroad than it is 
\vithin doors; and so I becolne reconciled, V\Thell the 
sun rises bright in the luurning, and promises a glori- 
ous day, I never olnit to exclairn," There, no\v, they 
have another blessing froln Heaven, \vhich they 'will be 
sure to destroy: they spoil everything, - health, faIue, 
happiness, anluselnent; and they do this generally 
thruugh folly, ignorance, or imbecility, and ahvays, 
according to their o\vn account, w'ith the best inten- 
tions !" I could often beseech theIn, on nlY bended 
knees, to be less resolved upon their o,vn destruction, 


FERHUARY 17, 
I fear that my anI bassador and I shall not continue 
lunch longer together. He is really gro\vil1g past endur- 
ance. He transacts his Lusinetìs in so ridiculous a 
Inanner, that I am often cOlnpelled to contradict hinl, 
and do things nlY own \vay; and then, of course, he 
thinks thelll very ill done, He cOlllplained of me 
lately on this account at court; and the nlÌnister gave 
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Ine a reprirnand, - a gentle one it is true, but still a 
reprimand, In consequence of this, I \vas about to 
tenùer lny resignation, when I received a letter, to 
\vhich T submitted with great respect, on account of 
the high, noble, and generous spirit \vhich dictated it. 
lIe endeavoured to soothe Iny excessive sensibility, 
paid a tribute to IHY extren1e ideas of duty, of good 
example, and of perseverance in business, as the fruit 
of my youthful ardour, - an Ünpulse which he did 
not seek to destroy, but only to Illoclerate, that it n1Ïght 
have proper pla,y and be productive of good, So no\v 
I an1 at rest for another \veek, and no longer at vari- 
ance ,vith myself. Content and peace of Inind are 
valuable things: I could \vish, IllY ùear friend, that 
these precious jewels were less transitory. 


FEBRUARY 20. 
God bless you, my dear friends, and lllay he grant 
you that happiness \vhich he denies to l11e! 
I thank you, .A.1bert, for haviug deceiveù l11e. I 
\vaited for the ne\vs that your \vedding-day \vas fixed; 
and I intended on that day, \vith solenll1Ïty, to take 
do\vn Charlotte's profile frOlll the \vall, and to bury it 
\vith some other papers I possess, You are now united, 
and her picture still renlains here. 'V ell, let it rernain ! 
Why should it not? I kno\v that I ain still one of 
your society, that I still occupy a place uninjured in 
Charlotte's heart, that I hold the second place therein; 
and I intend to keep it, Oh, I should become lnad if 
she could forget! - Albert, that thought is hell! 
Fare\vell, Albert - farewell, angel of heaven - fare- 
well, Charlotte! 


l\IARCH 15, 
I have just had a sad adventure, \vhich \vill drive 
l11e away froll1 here, J lose all patience! - Death!- 
It is not to be reIuedied; and you alone are to blame, 
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for you urged and iUlpelled nle to fill a post for 'which 
I was by no 111eans suited. I have no\v reason to Le sat- 
isfied, and so haye you! But, that you lnay not again 
attribute this fatality to lilY impetuous temper, I send 
you, Iny dear sir, a plain and simple narration of the 
affair, as a n1e1'e chronicler of facts would describe it. 
The Count of 0- likes and distinguishes 111e, It 
is 'well kno'wn, and I have mentioned. this to you a 
hundred times. Yesterday I dined \vith hi In. It is 
the day on \vhich the nobility are accustouled to 
assemble at his house in the evening. I never once 
thought of the asseInbly, nor that we subalterns did 
not belong to such society, 'V ell, I dined \vith the 
count; and, after dinner, \ve adjourned to the large 
hall, 'Ve \valked up and do\vn together: and I con- 
versed \vith hinl, and \vith Colonel B--, \vho joined 
us; and in this Inallller the hour for the asselllLly 
approached. God kno\vs, I \vas thinking of nothing, 
when \vho should enter but the honoura1le l,ady 
S-, accoInpanied by her noble husband and their 
silly, schelllÍng daughter, \vith her small \vaist and fiat 
neck; and, \vith disdainful looks and a haughty air, 
they passed Ine by, As I heartily detest the \vhole 
race, I determined upon going a-way; and only \vaiteù 
till the count had disengaged hinlself frOln their Ünper- 
tinent prattle, to take leave, \vhen the agreeable l\liss 
B- caUIe in. As I never lneet her \vithout expe- 
riencing a heartfelt pleasure, I stayed and talked to 
her, leaning over the back of her chair, and did not 
percei ve, till after son1e tiIne, that she seeIlled a little 
confused, and ceased to answer 111e \vith her usual ease 
of manner. I was struck \vith it, " Heavens!" I said 
to n1yself, "can she, too, be like the rest?" I felt 
annoyed, and 'was about to \vithdra\v; but I renlained, 
not\vithstanding, fornÜng excuses for her conduct, 
fancying she <lid not lnean it, and F:till hoping to 
receive SOlne friendly recognition. The rest of the 
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company now arrived, There was the Baron F-, 
in an entire suit that dated fronl the coronation of 
Francis 1.; the Chancellor N-, with his deaf wife; 
the shabbily-dressed 1-, \vhose old-fashioned coat 
Lore evidence of modern repairs: this crowned the 
\vhole. I conversed with some of my acquaintances, 
but they answered 111e laconically. I \vas engaged in 
observing 1\1iss B-, and did not notice that the 
\vomen were whispering at the end of the roonl, that 
the murmur extended by degrees to the men, that 
l\fadame S- addressed the count ,vith much warmth 
(this was all related to nle subsequently by Miss 
B-); till at length the count canle up to me, and 
took me to the windo\v. "Y ou know our ridiculous 
customs," he said. "I perceive the company is ranler 
displeased at your being here. I \vonId not on any 
account - " "I beg your Excellency's pardon I " I ex- 
claimed. "I ought to have thought of this before, but 
I kno\v you will forgive this little inattention. I was 
going," I added, "SOllIe tinle ago, but my evil genius 
detained me." And I sn1Ïled and bo'wed, to take my 
leave. He shook me by the hand, in a manner \vhich 
expressed everything. I hastened at once froll1 the 
illustrious assembly, sprang into a carriage, and drove 
to 1\1:-. I contenlplated the setting sun from the 
top of the hill, and read that beautiful passage in 
HOlner, where Ulysses is entert
ined by the hospitable 
herdsmen. This was indeed delightful. 
I returned h0111e to supper in the evening, But fe\v 
persons \vere assen1bled in the rOOll1, They had 
turned up a corner of the table-cloth, and \vere playing 
at dice. The good-natured A- came in, He laid 
do\vn his hat vvhen he sa\v ll1e, approached me, and 
said in a low tone, " You have 111et with a disagreeable 
adventure." " I!" I exclain1ed, "The count ob1iged 
you to withdra\v froll1 the asseillbly!" "Deuce take 
the assembly!" said I. "I was very glad to be gone." 
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"I aID delighted," he added, "that you take it so 
lightly. I aln only sorry that it is already so luuch 
spoken of." The circumstance then began to pain me. 
I fancied that everyone \vho sat do\\-n, and even 
looked at lne, was thinking of this incident; and lllY 
heart became embittered. 
And now I could plunge a dagger into IllY bosoln, 
\vhen I hear myself everywhere pitied, and observe the 
triumph of my enemies, \vho say that this is al\vays 
the case with vain persons, whose heads are turned 
\vith conceit, who affect to despise fonns and su
h 
petty, idle nonsense. 
Say \vhat you will of fortitude, but show me the 
man \vho can patiently endure the laughter of fools, 
when they have obtained an advantage over hinl. 'Tis 
only when their nonsense is without foundation that 
one can suffer it without complaint. 


l\IARcH 16. 
Everything conspIres against me. I lnet l\liss 
B- ,valking to-day. I could not help joining her; 
and, \vhen ,ve were at a little distance frOlli her com- 
panions, I expressed IllY sense of her altered manner 
to,vard me, "0 vVerther 1" she said, ìn a tone of 
emotion, "you, \vho know my heart, how could you so 
ill interpret my distress 1 What did I not suffer for 
you, fronl the InOIDent you entered the rooln! I fore- 
saw it all, - a hundred tillies ,vas I on the point of 
mentioning it to you, I knew that the S-s and 
T-s, with their husbands, ,vould quit the room, 
rather than renlain in your company, I kne\v that 
the count would not break with then1: and no\v so 
much is said about it," " Ho,v !" I exclainwd, and 
endeavoured to conceal 111Y emotion; for an that .A.delill 
had mentioned to me yesterday recurred to me paill- 
fully at that 1l101l1ent. " Oh, how much it has already 
cost me!" said this an1iable girl, while her eyes filled 
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with tears. I could scarcely contain myself, and was 
ready to thro,v nlyself at her feet, "Explain your- 
self!" I cried. Tears flowed down her cheeks, I 
became quite frantic, She wiped them away, without 
attempting to conceal them. " You know my aunt," 
she continued; "she was present: and in what light 
does she consider the affair! Last night, and this 
morning, Werther, I ,vas compelled to listen to a 
lecture upon my acquaintance with you. I have been 
obliged to hear you conden1ned and depreciated; and I 
could not - I dared not - say much in your defence," 
Every ,vord she uttered was a dagger to my heart. 
She did not feel \vhat a mercy it \yollld have been to 
conceal everything froin me. She told me, in addition, 
all the inlpertinence that \vould be further circulated, 
and ho,v the malicious ,vould triuInph; how they 
would rejoice over the punishment of my pride, over 
my hun1iliation for that ,vant of esteem for others 
with which I had often been reproached, To hear all 
this, \Vilhelm, uttered by her in a voice of the most 
sincere sympathy, awakened all my passions; and I 
am still in a state of extreme excitement, I ,vish I 
could find a nlan to jeer nle about this event. I would 
sacrifice him to my resentnlent. The sight of his 
Llood lnight possibly be a relief to Iny fury. A hun- 
dred tÜnes have I seized a dagger, to give ease to this 
oppressed heart. Naturalists tell of a noble race of 
horses that instinctively open a vein ,vith their tëeth, 
when heated and exhausted by a long course, in order 
to breathe more freely, I am often tenlpted to open a 
vein, to procure for myself everlasting liberty. 


1\1ARcH 24. 
I have tendered nlY resignation to the court. I hope 
it will be accepted, and you \yill forgive nle for not 
having previously consulted you. It is necessary I 
should leave this place, I kno'w all you \vill urge me 
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to stay, and therefore - I beg you will 
,-ften this 
news to my mother. I anI unable to do anything for 
myself: ho\v, then, should I be competent to assist 
others? It \vill afflict her that I should have inter- 
rupted that career \vhich 'would have n1ade me first a 
privy councillor, and then Ininister, and that I should 
look behind me, in place of advancing, Argue as you 
will, conlbine all the reasons \vhich should bave induced 
n1e to remain, - I aln going: that is sufficient, But, 
that you 111ay not be ignorant of my destination, I may 
nlention that the Prince of -- is here. He is 
much pleased wìth Iny cOlupallY; and, having heard 
of my intention to resign, he has invited me to his 
country house, to pass the spring months with him. 
I shall be left completely lIlY own master; and, as we 
agree on all subjects but one, I shall try my fortune, 
and accompany him. 


APRIL 19. 
Thanks for both your letters. I delayed nlY reply, 
and \vithheld this letter, till I should obtain an answer 
froul the court, I feared my nlother Inight apply to 
the n1Ïnister to defeat nlY purpose, But my request is 
granted, my resignation is accepted. I shall not 
recount ,vith \vhat reluctance it \vas accorded, nor 
relate \vhat the Ininister has \vritten: you \vould only 
renew your lan1entations. The cro\vn prince has sent 
me a present of five and twenty ducats; and, indeed, 
such goodness has affected Ine to tears. For this 
reason I shall not require from my mother the money 
for which I lately applied, 



IA y 5. 
I leave this place to-morrow; and, as my native 
place is only six l11Ïles from the high road, I intend to 
visit it once more, and recall the happy dreams of nlY 
childhood, I shall enter at the sanIe gate through 
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,vhich :: :;:}TYle \vith my mother, ,vhen, after my father's 
death, she left that delightful retreat to inllllure herself 
in your melancholy to,vn. Adieu, my dear friend: you 
shall hear of my future career. 


l\lA y 9. 
r have paid lny visit to Iny native place with all the 
devotion of a pilgrÏ1n, and have experienced nlany un- 
expected emotions, N ear the great ehn-tree, which is 
a quarter of a league fron1 the village, I got out of the 
carriage, and sent it on before, that alone, and on foot, 
I might enjoy vividly and heartily all the J?leasul'e of 
nlY recollections, I stood there under that saIne e1tn 
which ,vas fOl'lnerly the terrn and object of my walks. 
How things have since changed! Then, in ha ppy 
ignorance, I sighed for a world I did not know, where 
I hoped to find every pleasure and enjoynlent which 
IllY heart could desire; and no,v, on nlY return fronl 
that ,vide ,vorld, 0 my friend, ho,v Inany disappointed 
hopes and unsuccessful plans have I In'ought back! 
As I contelnplated the mountains which lay stretched 
out before me, I thought huw often they had been the 
object of lny dearest desires. Here used I to sit for 
hours together with Iny eyes bent upon thenl, ardently 
longing to wander in the shade of those woods, to lose 
myself in those valleys, which fornl so delightful an 
object in the distance. '\Vith what reluctance did I 
leave this channing spot, ,vhen my hour of recreation 
,vas over, and IHY leave of absence expired! I drew 
near to the village: all the well-kno,vn old SUlnnler- 
houses and gardens were recogllised again; I disliked 
the new ones, and all other alterations ,vhich had taken 
place. I entered the village, and all my former feel- 
ings returned. I cannot, l1lY dear friend, enter into 
details, channing as were my sensations: they would 
be dull in the narration. I had intended to loùge in 
the market-place, near our old house. As soon as I 
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entered, I perceived that the schoolroolll, where our 
chilJhood had been taught by that good old WOIllan, 
\vas converted into a shop, I called to n1Ïnd the 801'- 
ro\v, the heaviness, the tears, and oppression of heart, 
which I experienced in that confinenlent, Every step 
produced SOlne particular Ünpression. A pilgriIn in the 
IIoly Laud does not Ineet so IuallY spots pregnant \vith 
tender recollections, and his soul is hardly moved with 
greater devotion, One iucident \vill serve for illustra- 
tion, I follo\ved the course of a streanl to a farm, 
fonnerly a delightful \valk of nÜne, and paused at the 
spot, 'where, \vhen boys, \ve used to amuse ourselves 
lnaking ducks and drakes upon the water. I recol- 
lected so well bo\v I used formerly to watch the course 
of that sallIe streêlln, following it \vith inquiring eager- 
ness, forn1Ïng rOl11alltic ideas of the countries it \vas to 
pass through; but nlY Ï1nagination \vas soon exhausted: 
while the \vater continuerl flol\ring farther and farther 
on, till IllY fancy becaule be\,-i.ldered by the contelnpla- 
tion of an invisible distance. Exactly such, lilY dear 
friend, so happy and so confined, were the thoughts of 
our good ancestors. Their feelings and their poetry 
were fresh as childhood. .L\.nd, 'when Ulysses talks of 
the irnrneasurable sea and boundless earth, his epithets 
are true, natural, deeply felt, and nlysterious. Of what 
inlportance is it that I have learned, \vith every school- 
boy, that the \vorld is round? 
Iall needs but little 
earth for enjoynlent, and still less for his final repose. 
I anl at present ,,
ith the prince at his hunting- 
lodge, He is a In3n \vith ,,
hOl11 one can live happily. 
He is honest and unaffected. There are, ho\vever, 
S0111e strauge characters about hÜn, \VhOnl I call1lot at 
all understaud. They do not seern vicious, and yet 
they do not carry the appearance of thoroughly honest 
ll1en, SornetÏJnes I alll disposed to believe thern hon.. 
est, and yet I canllot persuade myself to confide in 
thenl. It grieves 111e tc hear the prince occasionally 
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talk of things which he has only read or heard of, and 
always \vith the same vie\v in \vhich they have been 
represented by others. 
He values IllY uuderstanding and talents Illore highly 
than lIlY heart, but I aln proud of the latter only. It 
is the sole source of everything, - of our strength, 
happiness, and Illisery. All the kno\vledge I possess 
everyone else can acquire, but IllY heart is exclusively 
my o\vn. 


l\IA y 25, 
I have had a plan in lIlY head of \vhich I did not 
intend to speak to you until it was accomplished: now 
that it has failed, I lnay as well Inention it, I \vished 
to enter the army, and had long been desirous of taking 
the step, This, iudeed, 'was the chief reaSOll fur my 
cOllling here with the prince, as he is a general in the 
service. I COIlllllunicated lny design to him 
durillg one of our 'walks together. He disapproved of 
it, and it ,vould have been actual madness not to have 
listened to his reasons. 


JUNE II. 
Say what you will, I can remaIn here no longer. 
\Vhy should I remain? Time hangs heavy upon my 
hands. The prince is as gracious to TIle as anyone 
could be, and yet I am not at IllY ease. There is, 
indeed, nothing in COIlll110n bet,veen us. He is a Illan 
of understanding, but quite of the ordinary kind. His 
conversation affords me no more amusenlent than I 
should derive froln the perusal of a well-written book, 
I shall renlain here a \veek longer, and then start again 
on illY travels. l\ly dra\vings are the best things I 
have done since I came here. The prince has a taste 
for the arts, and 'would improve if his n1Ïnd 'were not 
fettered. by cold rules and mere technical ideas. I 
often lose patience, \vhen, \vith a glo\ving Ïtnagination, 
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I am giving expression to art and nature, he interferes 
with learned suggestions, and uses at randoln the tech- 
nical phraseology of artists. 


JULY 16, 
Once more I am a wanderer, a pilgrim, through the 
world. But what else are you 1 


JULY 18, 
Whither am I going? I .will tell you in confidence. 
I am obliged to continue a fortnight longer here, and 
then I think it ,vould be better for nle to visit the 
mines in But I am only deluding lllyself thus, 
The fact is, I ,vish to be near Charlotte again, - that 
is all. I smile at the suggestions of Iny heart, and 
o bey its dictates. 


JULY 29. 
No, no! it is yet well- all is well!' I her husband! 
o God, \vho gave me being, if thou hadst destined this 
happiness for me, Iny whole life \vould have been one 
continual thanksgiving! But I will not nlurmur- 
forgi ve these tears, forgive these fruitless \vishes, She 
- IHY wife! Oh, the very thought of folding that 
dearest of Heaven's creatures in my al'lllS ! Dear "\Vil- 
helul, In)"" \vhole frame feels convulsed \Vhell I see 
Albert put his anns around her slender waist! 
And shall I avow it? "\Vhy should I not, 'Yil- 
hehn? She \vould have been happier \vith lue than 
with hiln, Albert is not the Dlan to satisfy the 
\vishes of such a heart, He wants a certain sensibil- 
ity; he \vants - in short, their hearts do not beat in 
unison, Ho\v often, lny dear friend, in reading a pas- 
sage fronl sonle interestiug book, \vhen lilY heart and 
Charlotte's seelHed to nleet, and in a hUllch'ed other 
instances \vhen our sentin1ents were unfolded by the 
story of SOD1e fictitious character, have I felt that \ve 
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\vere lllade for each other! But, dear vVilhelnl, he 
loves her with his 'whole soul; and \vhat does not such 
a love deserve? 
I have been interrupted by an insufferable visit. I 
have dried lllY tears, and conlposed my thoughts. 
Adieu, my best friend 1 


AUGUST 4. 
I am not alone unfortunate. All men are disap- 
pointed in their hopes, and deceived in their expecta- 
tions. I have paid a visit to lny good old WOlnan 
under the lime-trees. The eldest boy ran out to lllee.t 
nle: his exclamation of joy brought out his lllother, 
but she had a very melancholy look. Her first word 
was, " Alas! dear sir, lllY little John is dead." He ,vas 
the youngest of her children. I \vas silent. " Al1dlny 
husband has returned froln Switzerland without any 
money; and, if some kind people had not assisted hinl, 
he must have begged his way home. He \vas taken 
ill with fever on his journey." I could answer nothing, 
but nlade the little one a present, She invited 111e to 
take sonle fruit: I cOlllplied, and left the place \vith a 
sorrowful heart. 


AUGUST 21. 
My sensations are constantly changing. Sometimes 
a happy prospect opens before me; but alas! it is only 
for a lnolllent; and then, \vhen I anl lost in reverie, I 
cannot help saying to lnyself, "If Albert 'were to die? 
- Yes, she would become - and I should be"- 
and so I pursue a chimera, till it leads llle to the edge 
of a precipice at ,vhich I shudder. 
"\Yhen 1 pass through the saIne gate, and \valk along 
the saIne road which first conducted nle to Charlotte, 
my heart :;inks 'within 111e at the 
hange that has since 
taken place, All, all, is altered! No sentÜnent, no 
pulsation of IllY heart, is the same. l\ly sensations are 
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such as ,vould occur to sóme departed prince whose 
spirit should return to visit the superb palace 'which he 
had built in happy times, adorned váth costly nlagnifi- 
cence, and left to a beloved son, but \y hose glory he 
should find departed, and its halls deserted and in 
rtll ns. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 
I sonletimes cannot understand ho"\v she can love 
another, how she dares love another, \" hen I love 
nothing in this world so cOlnpletely, so devotedly, as I 
love her, \vhen I kno\v only her, and have no other 
possessIon. 


SEPTF1\fB I': R 4. 
It is even so ! As nature puts on her autunln tint
 
it becornes autumn with nle and around nle, 1\1y 
leaves are sere and yello\v, and the neighbouring trees 
are divested of their foliage. Do you remelnber 111Y 
\vriiillg to you about a peasant boy shortly after nlY 
arrival here? I have just nlade inquiries about him 
in 
T alheÍll1, They say he has been dismissed frOIrl 
his service, and is no\v a voided by everyone. I 111et 
hinl yesterday on the road, going to a neighbouring 
village, I spoke to him, and he told me his story. It 
interested DIe exceedingly, as you will easily under- 
stand 'when I repeat it to you. But \"hy should I 
trouble you? ,\Yhy should I not reserve 211 nlY 
orl'OW 
for Inyself ? "Thy should I continue to give you occa- 
pion to pity and blanle nle ? But no matter: this 2180 
is part of my destiny, 
At first the peasant lad answered my inquiries with 
a sort of subduerl lllelancholy, \vhich seenled to me the 
Inark of a timid disposition; but, as we gre\y to under.. 
f:tand each other, he spoke \vith less reserve, and openly 
confessed his faults, anù lanlenteù his misfortt
ne, I 
\vish, my dear friend, I could give proper expression to 
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his language, He told lue 'with a sort of pleasurable 
recollection, that, after my departure, his passion for 
his n1Ïstress increased daily, until at last he neither 
knew what he did nor what he said, nor \vhat was to 
becolne of him. He could neither eat nor drink nor 
sleep: he felt a sense of suffocation; he disobeyed all 
orders, and forgot all conllllallds involuntarily; he 
seemed as if pursued by an evil spirit, till one day, 
knowing that his n1Ïstress had gone to an upper cham- 
ber, he had follo\ved, or, rather, been dra\vn after her. 
As she proved deaf to his entreaties, he had recourse 
to violence. He kno\vs not what happened; but he 
called God to witness that his intentions to her \vere 
honourable, and that he desired nothing lllore sincerely 
than that they should Inarry, and pass their lives to- 
gether. When he had come to this point, he began to 
hesitate, as if there was son1ething which he had not 
courage to utter, till at length he acknowledged "ith 
some confusion certain little confidences she had en- 
couraged, and liberties she had allo\ved. lIe broke off 
t\VO or, three titnes in his narration, and assured IDe 
most earnestly that he had no wish to make her bad, 
as he tenned it, for he loved her still as sir 1 cerely as 
ever; that the tale had never before escaped his Ii ps, 
and was only now told to convince IDe that he was not 
utterly lost and abandoned, And here, my dear friend, 
I must commence the old song \vhich you know I 
utter eternally. If I could only represent the n1an as 
he stood, and stands now before Ine, - could T only 
give his true expressions, you \vould feel compelled to 
sYIDpathise in his fate, But enough: you, who know 
my misfortune and n1Y disposition, can easily COll1pre- 
hend the attraction which dra \VS TIle to\vard every 
unfortunate being, but particularly toward him 'whose 
story I have recounted. 
On perusing tlllS letter a second time, I find I have 
omitted the conclusion of B1Y tale; but it is easily 
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supplied. She becanle reserved to\vard him, at the 
instigation of her brother \vho had long hated hiIn, 
and desired his expuls[on fronl the house,_ feari llg that 
his sister's second marriage might deprive his children 
of the handsonle fortune they expected fron} her; as 
she is childless. He \vas disnÜssed at length; and the 
,vhole affair occasioned so much scandal, that the nlis- 
tress dared not take hÜn back, even if she had \vished 
it. She has since hired another servant, -with ,,,horn, 
they say, her brother is equally displeaseJ, and ,vhom 
she is likely to marry; but nlY infol'lnant assures 1118 
that he himself is detern1Ïned not to survive such a 
c'ttastrophe. 
This story is neither exaggerated nor embellished: 
indeed, I have ,veakened and Ïlllpaired it in the narra- 
tion, by the necessity of using the III ore refined expres- 
sions of society. 
This love, then, this constancy, this passion, is no 
poetical fiction. It is actual, and d,vells in its greatest 
purity amongst that class of mankind \VhOl11 ,ve term 
rude, uneducated. 'Ye are the eJucated, not the per- 
verted ! But read this story with attention, I Üuplore 
you. I am tranquil to-day, for I have been elnployed 
upon this narration: you see by nlY ,vriting that laIn 
not so agitated as usuaL Read and re-read this tale, 
Wilhelrn: it is the history of your friend! !Iy for- 
tune has been and ,vill be sinÜlar; and I am neither 
half so brave nor half so cletern1Îned as the poor ,vretch 
with ,vhom I hesitate to compare l11yself. 


SEPTE:\IBER 5,' 
Charlotte had written a letter to her husbanJ in the 
country, where he ,vas detained by 1usiness, It com- 
menced, " l\ly dearest love, return as f::oon as possible: 
I a"'T
tit you ,vith a thousand raptureR." A friend 'who 
arrived, brought ,vord, that, for certain reasons, he 
could not return inuneJiately, Charlotte's letter ,vas 
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not forwarded, and the saIne evening it fell into my 
hands. I read it, and sIlliled. She asked the reason. 
"What a heavenly treasure ìs Ï1l1agiuation!" I ex- 
claÜned; "I fancied for a 11l0lnent that this was writ- 
ten to llle." She paused, and seemed displeased. I 
was silent. 


SEPTEMBER 6. 
It cost me much to part ,vith the blue coat which 
I wore the first tiIne I danced ,vith Charlotte. But I 
could not possibly \vear it any longer. But I have 
ordered a new one, precisely sinlilar, even to the collar 
and sleeves, as \vell a
 a Ilew ,vaistcoat and panta- 
loons. 
Rut it does nut produce the salIle effect upon 1I1e. 
I know not how it is, but 1 hope in tÌ1ne I shall like it 
better. 


SEPTEMBER 12. 
She has been absent for some days. She went to 
meet .r\.lbert. To-day I visited her: she rose to re- 
ceive nle, and I kissed her hand most tenderly. 
A canary at the lIlOlnent flew from a mirror, and 
settled upon her shoulder. "Here is a ne\v friend," 
she observed, \vhile she nlade him perch upon her 
hand: "he is a present for the children. "Vhat a dear 
he is! Look at him! "Vhen I feed him, he flutters 
",-i.th his wings, a nd pecks so nicely. He kisses file, 
too, - only look r" 
She held the bird to her mouth; and he pressed her 
s\veet lips \viih so luuch fervonr that he seeIlled to feel 
the excess of bliss which he enjoyed, 
"lIe shall kiss you too," she added; and then she 
held the bird to\vard 111e, His little beak lnoved from 
her Inouth to IHine, and the delightful sensation seemed 
like the forerullner of the s'weetest bliss. 
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:, A kiss," I observed, "does not seem to satisfy him: 
he ,vishes for food, and seems disappointed by these 
unsatisfactory endeannents," 
"But he eats out of my mouth," she continued, and 
extended her lips to hin1 containing seed; and she 
smiled with all the charnl of a being ,vho has allo,ved 
an innocent participation of her love. 
r turned my face a ,vay. She should not act thus, 
She ought not to excite my imagination with such dis- 
plays of heavenly innocence and happiness, nor' awaken 
Iny heart frOln its slumlers, in ,vhich it dreams of the 
worthlessness of life! And why not'l Because she 
kno,vs ho\v much I love her. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
It makes me wretched, Wilhelm, to think that there 
should be men incapable of appreciating the few things 
'which possess a real value in life. You remember the 
walnut-trees at S-, under which I used to sit with 
Charlotte, during my visits to the ,vorthy old vicar, 
Those glorioÜs trees, the very sight of which has so 
often filled my heart with joy, how they adorned and 
refreshed the parsonage yard, with their wide-extended 
branches! and how pleasing was our remelnbrance of 
the good old pastor, by whose hands they were planted 
so lllany years ago! The schoohnaster has frequently 
Illentioned his narne. He had it fronl his grandfather. 
He Inust have been a most excellellt Il1an; and, under 
the shade of those old trees, his n1ell10ry was ever ven- 
erate(l by 111e, The schoohnaster infonned us yester- 
day, ,vith tears in his eyes, that those trees had been 
felleJ, Yes, cut to the ground! I could, in Iny wrath, 
have slain the lnonster ,vho struck the first stroke. 
And I Inust endure this! - I, who, if I had had two 
such trees in lny o\vn court, and one had died frOln 
old age, should have wept with real affliction. But 
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there is son1e Gon1fort left, - such a thing is senti- 
llient, - the whole village nlurnlurs at the misfortune; 
and I hope the vicar's ,vife will soon find, by the ces- 
sation of the villagers' presents, how much she has 
\vollnded the feeliugs of the neighboul'hood. It was 
she who did it, - the 'wife of the present inculu1ent 
(our good old man is dead), - a tall, sickly creature
 
vvho is so far right to disregard the ,,-orId, as the world 
totally disregards her. The silly being affe<-:ts to be 
learned, pretends to examine the canonical books, lends 
her aid toward the ne\v-fashioned refornlation of Chris- 
tendoln, lnoral and critical, and shrugs up her shoulders 
at the Inention of Lavater's enthusiasIT1. Her health 
is destroyed, on account of ,vhich she is prevented 
from having any enjoynlent here belo,v. Only such 
a creature could have cut do\vn my walnut-trees! I 
can never panlon it. Hear her reasons. The falling 
leaves lnade the court wet and dirty; the branches 
obstructed the light; boys threw ston
s at the liutS 
when they were ripe, and the noise affected her nerves, 
anù disturbed her profound rneditations, ,vhen she 
was weighing the difficulties of I(ennicot, SenIleI', and 
l\lichaelis, Finding that all the parish, particularly 
the old people, \vere displeased, I asked ",vhy they 
allowed it?" "Ah, sir!" they replied, ",vhen the 
ste,vard orders, \vhat can ,ve poor peasants do?" But 
one thing has happened \vell. The ste\vard and the 
vicar (\vho, for once, thought to reap SOlne advantage 
frOln the caprices of his ,vife) intended to divide the 
trees between {,hem. The revenue-office, being in- 
fonned of it, revived an old claÍ111 to the ground \vhere 
the trees had stood, and sold thelll to the best bidder. 
There they still lie on the grollnd, If I \vere the 
sovereign, I should kno\v IHJW to deal \vith them aU, 
- vicar, ste\vard, and revenue-office. Sovereign, did I 
say? I should, ill that case, care little a Lout the trees 
that gre\v in the country. 
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OCTOBEH 10. 
Only to gaze upon her dark eyes is to 111e a source 
of ha ppiness ! And what grieves nle, is, that Al bert 
does not seem so happy as he - hoped to be - as I 
should have been - if - I am no friend to these 
pauses, but here I cannot express it otherwise; and 
probably I am explicit enough. 


OCTOBER 12. 
Ossian has superseded Homer in my heart, To 
what a ,vorld does the illustrious bard carry nle! To 
wander over pathless wilùs, surrounded by inlpetuous 
whirlwinds, .where, by the feeble light of the llloon, 
,ve see the spirits of our ancestors; to hear from the 
lllountain-tops, n1Ïd the roar of torrents, their plaintive 
sounds issuing from deep caverns, and the sorrowful 
lamentations of a n1aiden ,vho sighs and expires on 
the mossy tonlb of the 'warrior by ,,,horn she 'was 
adored. I nleet this bard with silver hair; he 'wan- 
ders in the valley; he seeks the footsteps of his fathers, 
and, alas! he finds only their tombs, Then, contenl- 
plating the pale nloon, as she sinkR beneath the ,,-ayes 
of the rolling sea, the nlemory of l)ygone days strikes 
the mind of the hero, - days ,,,hen approac}Jing dan- 
ger invigorated the brave, and the nIOOIl shone ulJon 
his bark laden ,,,,ith spoils, and returning in triu111ph, 
\Vhen I read in his countenance deep sorrow, 'v hen 
I see his dying glory sink exhausted into the grave, as 
he inhales ne"v and heart-thrilling delight frOlll his 
approaching union with his beloved, and he casts a 
look on the cold earth and the tall grass "7hich is so 
soon to cover billl, and then exclainls, "The traveller 
,vill conle, - he will come ,vho has seen nlY beauty, 
an d he will ask, '\Vhere is the bard, - ,,,here is the 
illustrious son of Fingal?' He ,,-ill walk over my 
tomb, and will seek 111e in vain!" Then, 0 nlY friend, 
I could iU'3talltly, like a true and noble knight, ùl'a,v 
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my sword, and deliver my prince from the long and 
painful languor of a living death, and dismiss n1Y own 
soul to follow the demigod whom my hand had set 
free ! 


OCTOBER 19. 
Alas! the void - the fearful. void, which I feel in 
IllY bosom! Sometimes I think, if I could only once 
- but once, press her to my heart, this dreadful void 
would be filled. 


OCTOBER 26. 
Yes, I feel certain, Wilhelm, and every day I be- 
come more certain, that the existence of any being 
whatever is of very little consequence. A friend of 
Charlotte's called to see her just now. I withdre,v 
into a neighbouring apartment, and took up a book; 
but, finding I could not read, I sat down to write. I 
heard them con verse in an undertone: they spoke upon 
indifferent topics, and retailed the news of the to-\VIl. 
One was going to be married; another was ill, very 
ill, - she had a dry cough, her face was gro,ving 
thinner daily, and she had occasional fits. "N- is 
very unwell too," said Charlotte. "His limbs begin to 
swell already," answered the other; and my lively 
imagination carried me at once to the beds of the 
infirn1. There I see theln struggling against death, 
with all the agonies of pain and horror; and these 
women, vVilhehn, talk of all this with as much indif- 
ference as one ,vould mention the death of a stranger. 
And when I look around the apartn1ent where I no\v 
am, - when I see Charlotte's apparel lying before me, 
and Albert's writings, and all those articles of furniture 
which are so fan1Îliar to me, even to the very inkstand 
which I am using, - when I think what I RIn to this 
fanÜly - everything. l\ly frienùs esteem n1e; I often 
contribute to their happiness, and my heart seems as 
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if it could not beat without them; and yet -- if r were 
to die, if I \vere to be sumnloned from the rnidst of 
this circle, \vould they feel- or ho,v long ,vould they 
feel- the void which my loss would nIake in their 
existence? Ho\v long ! Yes, such is the frailty of 
man, that even there, where he has the greatest con- 
sciousness of his own being, where he makes the 
strongest and most forcible impression) even in the 
IIlemory, in the heart, of his beloved, there also he 
must perish, - vanish, - and that quickly. 


OCTOBER 27. 
I could tear open my bosom with vexation to think 
how little we are capable of influencing the feelings of 
each other. Noone can communicate to me those 
sensations of love, joy, rapture, and delight which I do 
not naturally possess; and, though my heart may glow 
with the nlost lively affection, I cannot Inake the 
happiness of one in whom the same warmth is not 
inherent. 


OCTOBER 27: Evening, 
I possess so much, but my love for her absorbs it 
all. I possess so much, but without her I have 
nothing. 


OCTOBER 30. 
One hundred till!es have I been on the point of 
eUlbracing her, IIeavens! what a tornlent it is to see 
so In ucb loveliness passing and repassing before us, 
and yet not dare to lay hold of it! And laying bold 
is the most natural of hUlllan instincts. Do not chil- 
dren touch everything they see? And I ! 


NOVEMBER 3. 
Witness, Heaven, how often I lie Go,vn in IllY bed 
with a \vi'3h, and even a hope, that I lllay never 
a waken again, ADd in the nlorning, when I open DIY 
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eyes, I behuld the 
un Ollce In ore, and am wretched, 
If I were ,vhilllsical, I n1Ïgbt Llaille the \veather, or an 
acquailltall<.:e, or SOl11e persunal disa}!puillÜuent, for ll1Y 
discuntented 111Ïud; and thell this illsupportable load 
of trouble would not rest entirely U}JUll lIlyself, But, 
alas! I feel it too sadly. I alll alolle the cause of illY 
O\Vll ,vae, alll I not? Truly, IllY 0\\ 11 10S0Ill cuntains 
the source of all IllY SOlTO\V, as it }Jl'eviuusly Gontained 
the source of all IllY pleasure. All1 I not the sallle 
1eil1g \vIlo once enjoyed all excess of haI)pilless, who, 
at every step, sa\v paradise open Lefore hinl, and" hose 
heart ,vas ever expanded toward the whole ,vorId? 
And this heart is llO\V dea(
, nu sentiulent can revive 
it ; lllY eyes are dry; and DlY senses, no Ulore refreshed 
by the influence of soft tears, ,vither and eOllsunle lllY 
brain. I suffer 111uch, for I have lost the 01lly charm 
of life: that active, sacred po\ver ,yhich created worlds 
around lue, - it is 110 more, \Vhen I look tron1 IllY 
,vindo,v at the distant hills, and Lehold the lllOl'nillg 
sun breaking through the n1Ïsts, and ilhullillating tIle 
country around, ,vhich is st.ill wrapped in silpllce, 
,dlilst the soft strealIl \vinùs gently through the wil- 
lu\ys, \vhiGh have shed their leaves; when glorious 
nature l1isplays all her Leautief) before rne, alJd her 
\vondrous prospects are ineffectual tu extract 011e teal' 
of joy fronl IllY \vitlwred henrt, - I feel that iu such 
a 11lOllleut I stand like a reprobate before heaveu, 
hardeueù, insensiLle, and UnIllOyeù. Ofteutiules do I 
then Leud IllY knee to the earth, and iUlplol'e God for 
the hlessiug of tears, as the llespunding labourer in SOlne 
scurehillg clÜnate vrays for the de\vs of heaven to 
111uisten his parched corn, 
But I feel that Goll does not grant sunshine or rain 
to our Ïtllportullate entreaties, Alld oh, those bygollC 
days, whose IneHlory now tornlents lHe! why \vt'n> 
they so fOl'tuuate? Because I then .waited ,vith 
patience for the Llessillgs of the Eternal, anù received 
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his gifts \vith the grateful feelings of a thankful 
heart, 


N OVE1\IßER 8, 
Charlotte has reproved nle for nlY excesses, ,vith so 
luuch tenderness and goodness! I have lately heen 
in the habit of drinking IHore \-vin8 than heretofore, 
"Don't do it," she said. "Think of Charlotte!" 
"Think of you!" I answere9-;." need you bid nle ùo 
so ? Think of you -1 ùo not think of you: you are 
ever before lny Raul! This very lllorning I sat on the 
spot where, a fe\v days ago, you descended froin the 
carriage, and - " She iUlluediately changed the sub- 
ject to prevent llle froIH pursuing it farther. l\fy dear 
friend, IllY energies are all prostrated: she can do ,vith 
IDe ,vhat she pleases. 


N OYE1\IßER 13. 
I thank you, Wilhehll, for your cordial sYlllpathy, 
for your excellent advice; anù I Í111plore you to be 
quiet. Leave lile tu n1Y sufferings, In spite of lny 
\vretcheduess, I have still strength enough for endur- 
ance, I revere religion - you know T do, I feel that 
it can impart strength to the feeble and comfort to the 
afflicted, but ùoes it affect all 111811 equally? Consider 
this vast universe: you \vill See thousands for ,yhOlll 
it has never existed, thousands for WhOlIl it will 
never exist, \vhether it be preached to then1, or not; 
and lllust it, then, necessarily exist for lllC? Does 
not the Son of. God hÍInself say that they are his 
wholn the _Father has given to hÜn? Have I Leen 
given to hinl? vVhat if the :Father \vill retain lne for 
himself, as I1lY heart sornetirnes suggests? I pray you, 
do not misinterpret this, Du not extract derision 
froin Iny harnlless \vords, I pour out my ,vhole soul 
before you. Silence ,vere other,vise preferable to 111e, 
but I need not shrink froln a subject of \vhich fe,v 
kno,v nlore than I do nlrseH. 'Vhat is the destiny of 
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man, but to fin up the Ineasure of lùs sufferings, and 
to drink his allotted cup of bitterness? And if that 
same cup proved bitter to the God of beaven, under 
a human forIn, \vhy should I affect a foolish pride, 
and call it s\veet? '\Vhy should I be ashailled of 
shrinking at that fearful llloinent, when 111Y 'whole 
being \vill tremble bet\veen existence and annihilation, 
when a relnembrance of the past, like a flash of light- 
ning, will illul11Ínate the dark gulf of futurity, \vhen 
everything shall dissolve around me, and the 'whole 
\vorld vanish away? Is not this the voice of a creature 
oppressed beyond a.11 resource, self-deficient, ahout to 
plunge into inevitable destruction, and groaning deeply 
at its inadequate strength, "l\íy God! nlY God! \vhy 
hast thou forsaken nle ? " And should I feel ashamed 
to utter the saIne expression? Should I not shudder 
at a prospect which had its fears, f\ven for. hiIn who 
folds up the heavens like a garment? 


NOVEMBER 21. 
She does not feel, she does not kno\v, that she is · 
preparing a poison which \vill destroy us both; and I 
drink deeply of the draught which is to prove nlY 
destruction, ,\Yhat nlean those looks of kindness vvith 
\vhich she often - often? no, not often, but sorneti111eS, 
regards me, that complacency \vith \vhich she hears 
the involuntary sentiments which frequently escape 
me, and the tender pity for nlY sufferings which appears 
in her countenance? 
Yesterday, \vhen I took leave, she seized l11e by the 
hand, and said, " Adieu, dear '\Verther." Dear Vt T erther ! 
It \vas the first time she ever ca11ed nle dear: the 
sound sunk deep into lllY heart. 1 have repeated it a 
hundred tinles; and last night, on going to bed, and 
talking to Inyself of various things, I suddenly said, 
"Good night, dear Werther!" and then could not but 
laugh at In ys elf. 
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N OVEMBEH 22, 
I cannot pray, "Leave her to lTIe!" and yet she 
often seelllS to belong to llle, I cannot pray, " Giye 
hE'r to lie!" for she is another's. In this ,yay I affect 
mirth over 111 y troubles; and, if I had time, I could 
compose a 'whole litany of antitheses. 


N OVE
IBER 24. 
She is sensible of my sufferings, This morning her 
look pierced my very soul. I found her alone, and she 
"'
as silent: she steadfastly surveyed llle. I no longer 
saw in her face the charms of beauty or the fire of 
genius: these had disappeared. TIut I was affected by 
an expression Hluch n101'e touching, a look of the 
deepest sYlupathy and of the softest pity, "Thy was I 
afraid to thro\v myself at her feet? "\Vhy did I not 
dare to take her in Iny arms, and answer her by a thou- 
sand kisses? She had recourse to her piano for relief, 
and in a low and s,veet voice accon1panied the n1usic 
with delicious sounds. Her lips never appeared so 
lovely: they seemed but just to open, that they nlight 
inlbibe the s,veet tones ,vhich issued from the instru- 
ment, and return the heavenly vibration fronl her 
lovely mouth. Oh! who can express my sensations? 
I ,vas quite overcome, and, bending do\vn, pronounced 
this vo,v: "Beautiful lips, which the angels guard, 
never \vill I seek to profane your purity with a kiss." 
And yet, my friend, oh, I wish - but my heart is 
darkened by doubt and indecision - coulù I but taste 
felicity, and then die to expiate the sin! What 
sin? 


N OVE
fßER 26. 
Oftentimes I say to lllyself, " Thou alone art 
\vretched: all other 1110rtals are happy, - none are 
distressed like thee!" Then I read a passage in an an- 
cient poet, and I seeln to understand my own heart. 
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I have so much to endure I Have IHen before file ever 
been so wretched? 


X OVEl\fBER 30. 
I shall never be myself again I Wherever I go, SOlne 
fatality occurs to distract Iue. Even to-day - alas for 
our destiny! alas for human nature! 
About dinuer-tÌ1ne I went to walk Ly the river-side, 
for I had no appetite. Everything around seenled 
gloomy: a cold and dalnp easterly \vind blew froin the 
lllouniains, and black, heavy clouds spread over the 
plaiu, J observed at a distDnce a luan in a tattered 
coat: he \vas \;vaIlllel'ing al1l0ng the rocks, and seelHed 
to be looking for plauts. \Vhell I approached, he 
turned round at the noise; aud I sa \v that he had an 
interesting countenance in \vhich a settled lllclallcholy, 
strongly lnal'ketl Ly benevulence, funned the principal 
feature. IIis lung black hail' was divided, and flowed 
over his shoulùers, 
\..s his garb betokened a person of 
the lo\vcr order, I thought he would not take it ill if I 
inquired about his business; and I therefore asked 
what he was 
eeking, He replied, \vith a deep sigh, 
that he was looking fOi' flowers, and could find none. 
"But it is not the season," I oLserved, with a sluile. 
" Oh, there are so Inany flo\vers !" he answered, as he 
callIe nearer to Ine. "In 1l1Y garden there are roses 
and honeysuckles of two sorts: one sort was given to 
Iue by IllY father I they gro\v as plentifully as weeds; I 
have been looking for them these two days, and cannot 
find theul. There are flo\vers out there, yellow, blue, 
anù reù; and that celltaury has a very pretty blossom: 
but I can find nOlle of theln." 1 observed his peculi- 
arity, and therefore asked hÜn, \vith an ail' of indiffer- 
ence, what he intended to do \vith his flowcr
. .,A, 
stra Ilge sll1Ïle uverspread hiB countenance, Jlolding 
his tiuger to his IDouth, he expressed a hope that 1 
would not Letray hiln; and he then illfol'llled 1118 that 
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he had pron1ÏRed to gather a nosegay for his n1Ïstress. 
"That is right," said I. "Oh !" he l'eplieù, "sbe pos- 
8esses llHtllY other things as \vell: she is very rich," 
"And yet," I continue(l, "she likes your nObegays," 
"011, she haR jewels and CrO\Vlls!" he exclaÍ1ueù, I 
asked \vho Hhe \vas, "If the states-general \vould but 
pay lne," he achleù, "I should he quite another .lnan. 
Alas! there \yas a tinlc when I \"as so happy; but that 
is past, and laIn 1l0'V - " lIe l'aise(l his S\Vinln1Ìng 
eyes to heêlVl}n, "....\..ad you ,vere happy once?" I ob- 
served. "....\h, \vonld I \vere so still!" ,vas his reply. 
" I was then as ga y and contented as a HUHl can be," An 
old 'VOUlan, \vho was cOIning towarù us, no,v called 
out, "Henry, IIenry! ,vhere are you? '\T e have been 
looking for you cvery\vhere: cOllle to dinner," "Is 
he your son 1" I inquired, as I ,vent to\vanl her. 
" Yes," she said: "he is IllY poor, unfortunate SOll, The 
Lord has seut Ine a heavy attliction," I asked \v hether 
he had been long in this state, She answered, "He 
has been as cahn as he is at present for about six 
months, I thank Heaven that he has so far recovered: 
he \vas for one \vhole year quite raving, and chained 
down in a nladhouse, N O\V he injures no one, hut 
talks of nothing else than kings and queens, He used 
to be a very goocl, quiet youth, and helped to lnaintain 
lue; he wrote a very fine hand; but all at once he 
becallle 111elancholy, was seized \vith a violent fever, 
grew distracted, and is no\v as you see, If I ,vere only 
to tell you, sir -" I interrupted her by asking what 
period it was in \vhich he hoasted of having been so 
happy, "Poor boy!" she exclainlPd, \vith a srnile of 
cOlupassion, "he means the tirne \vhen he was com- 
pletely deranged, - a tin1e he never ceases to regret,- 
when he \vas in the lnadhouse, and unconscious of 
everything." I was thunderstruck: I placed a piece 
of Inoney in her hand, and hastened away. 
" You were happy J" I exclainled, as I returned 
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quickly to the to\vn, '" as gay and contented as a man 
can be!'" God of heaven! and is this th
 destiny of 
Illan? Is he only happy before he has acquired his 
reason, or after he has lost it? Unfortunate being! 
And yet I envy YO".-lr fate: I envy the delusion to 
whit:h you are a victim. You go fOl'th \vith joy to 
gather flowers for your princess, - in winter, - and 
grieve \vhen you can find none, and cannot understand 
\vhy they do llot gro\v, But I \vander forth without joy, 
\vithout hope, \vithout design; and I return as I canle, 
You fancy what a Dlan you \vould be if the states- 
general paid you. Happy mortal, \vho can ascribe 
your wretchedness to an earthly cause ! You do nut 
know, you do not feel, that in your o\vn distracted 
heart and disordered brain d ,veIls the source of that 
unhappiness which all the potentates on. earth cannot 
relieve, 
Let that 111an die unconsoled \"ho can deride the 
invalid for undertaking a journey to distant, healthful 
springs, - \vhere he often finds only a heavier disease 
and a n10re painful death, - or \vho can exult over the 
despairing 111Ìnd of a sinner, \vho, to oLtain peace of 
conscience and an alleviation of Il1isery, nlakes a pil- 
grÜnage to the Holy Sepulchre. Each laborious step 
which galls his wounded feet in rough and untl'odden 
paths pours a drop of balm into bis troubled soul, and 
the journey of niany a 'weary day brings a nightly 
relief to his anguished heart. 'Yill you dare call this 
enthusiasn1, ye cro\\rd of pompous deùlaimers? En- 
thusiasm! 0 God! thou seest Il1Y tears. Thou hast 
allotted us our portion of misery: nlust '\ve also have 
brethren to persecute us, to deprive us of our consola- 
tion, of our trust in thee, and in thy love and niercy? 
For our trust in the virtue of the healing root, or in the 
strength of the vine, what is it else than a belief in 
thee from \vhom all that surrounds us derives its heal- 
ing and restoring po\vers? Father, \vhom I kno\v not, 
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 \vho wert once ,vont to fill lUY soul, but \vho now 
hidest thy face frorn 1Ile, - call 111e back to thee; be - 
silent no longer; thy silence shall not delay a soul 
,vhich thirsts after thee. vVhat mall, what father, 
could be angry with a son for returning to hin} sud- 
denly, for falling on bis neck, and exclaiming, "I am 
here again, my father! forgive me if I have anticipated 
my journey, and returned before the appointed time 1 
The \vodd is every\vhere the saIne, - a scene of labour 
and pain, of pleasure anù re\vard; but \vhat does it all 
avail? I anI happy only \vhere thou art, and in thy 
presence am I content to suffer or enjoy," And wouldst 
thou, heavenly Father, banish such a child from thy 
presence? 


DECEMBER 1. 
Wilhehn, the man about whom I '\vrote to you- 
that man so enviable in his misfortunes - vças secre- 
tary to Charlotte's father; and an unhappy passion 
for her which he cherished, concealed, and at length 
discovered, caus8Ll him to be dis n1Îssed froln his situa- 
tiou. This 11lade hÎ1n luad. Think, \vhilst you peruse 
this plain narratioll, \vhat an impre
sion the circum- 
stance has made upon me! But it ,vas related to 111e 
by Albert with as much calmness as you will probably 
peruse it. 


DECEMBER 4. 
I implore your attention. It is all over '\vith Ine. 
r can support this state no longer. To-day I ,vas 
sitting by Oharlotte. She \vas playing upon her piano 
\ ' a succession of delightful melodies, \vith such intense 
lexpression ! lIeI' little sister 'vas dressing her doll 
'upon 11lY lap. The tears came into nlY eye
. I leaned 

dOWll, and l?okeù ,intently at her '\vedding-ring: Iny 
!:tears fell - ImmedIately she began to play that fa- 
Lf\roul'it8, that divine, air which has so often enchauted 
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me. I felt comfort fronl a recollection of the past, of 
. those bygune days \yhen that air ,,"'as fan1Íliar to l11e; 
and then I recalled all the sorrows and the disa}!point- 
ments which I had since enùured. I paced \vith hasty 
strides through the rooul, IllY heart beealne convulsed 
'\vith lminful eII1oLions, At length I went u1-' to her, 
and exclaiIned 'with eagerness, ":For Heaven's sake, 
play that air no longer!" She stopped, and luokeù 
steadfastly at Iue. She then said, with a sn1Ïle \vhich 
sunk deep into Iny heart, " \\T erther, you are ill: YUllr 
dearest foud is distasteful to you, But gu, I entreat 
you, and endeavour to cOInpose yourself," I tore lllY- 
self away. God, thou seest lilY torments, and wilt end 
them! 


DECEMBER 6. 
How her inlage haunts me! Wakillg or asleep, she 
fills lny entire soul! Soon as I close lny eyes, here, 
in IllY 1rain, where all the nerves of vision are concen- 
trated, her tlark eyes are Íluprinted. Here -I do not 
knu\v huw tu describe it; but, if I shut nlY eyes, hers 
are iUllnediately before me: dark as an abyss they 
o1-'en upon Ine, antl a1sorL IllY senses. 
Autl what is inan - that boasted denÜgod? Do not 
his powers fail when he nlost requireR their use? And 
whether he soar in joy, or sink in surrow, is not his 
career in both inevitably arrested? And, vvhilst he 
fondly drealllR that he is gl'as}!ing at iutinity, (lues he 
not feel cU111}Jelletl to return to a consciousness of his 
cold, I11UllutUllUUS existence? 
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I T is a nlatter of e:xtrelne regret that ,ve 'want orig- 
inal evidence of tlle last reluarkable days of our friend; 
antI ,ve are, therefore, oLliged to interrupt the progress 
of his correspondence, and to supply the deficiency Ly 
a cOllnected narration. 
I have felt it Il1Y duty to collect accurate inforrna- 
tion froll1 the mouths of persons well acquainted with 
his history, The story is sÍ111ple; and all the accounts 
agree, except ill sonle unÌInportant particulars, It is 
true, that, ,vith respect to the characters of the persons 
spoken of, opinions and judgIllents vary. 
'Ye have only, then, to relate conscientiously the 
facts ,,-hich our diligent labour has euahled us to col- 
lect, to give the letters of the deceased, and to pay 
particular attention to the slightest fl'Ðglllent frolll his 
l->en, n10re especially as it is so difficult to discover the 
real aull correct lllotives of llien ,vho are not of the 
COUlUlon order, 
Sorro,v and discontent had taken deep root in Wer- 
ther,s soul, and gradually iIuparted their character to his 
\vhole being, The harnlony of his nlind becanle COlll- 
l,letely disturLeù; a pel petual excitelllent and lllental 
irritation, \vhich \veakened his natural ro\yers, produced 
the saddest effects upon hinl, and r<:nclel'cd hill1 at length 
the victinl of an exhaustion againf't ,,-hich 11e struggled 
\dth still n10re painful efforts than l.le had disp]ayed, 
even in conte!ldillg \vith his other n1Ïsfortunes. His 
n1ental anxiety' \veakened his various good qualities; 
and he \vas soon converted into a gio01l1Y cOll1panion, 
- ahvays unhappy and unjust in his ideas, the more 
99 
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wretched he becanle. This ,vas, at least, the opinion 
of Albert's friends. They assert, lUOl'eOVer, that the 
character of AlLert hÌlnself had undergone no change 
in the meantÍIne: he ,vas still the same being whom 
Werther had loved, honoured, and respected from the 
C0111ll1encement. Hi
 love for Charlotte was unbounded: 
he was proud of her, and desired that she should be 
recognised by everyone as the noblest of created 
beings, \Vas he, ho,vever, to blalne for wishing to 
avert froin her every appearance of suspicion? or for 
lús unwillingness to share his rich prize 'with another, 
even for a moment, and in the most innocent luanner 1 
It is asserted that Albert frequently retired froln his 
wife's apartment during \Verther's visits; but this did 
not arise from hatred or a version to his friend, but 
only frorn a feeling that his presence \vas oppressive 
to Werther. 
Charlotte's father, who was confined to the house by 
indisposition, \vas accustomed to send his carriage for 
her, that she might lllake excursions in the neigh Lour- 
hood, One day the ,veather had been unusually severe, 
and the whole country ,vas covereù \vith snow. 
vVerther went for Charlotte the follo,vilJg Inorning, 
in order that, if Albert ,vere absent, he nlight conduct 
her home. 
The beautiful weather produced but little Ï1npression 
on his trouLled spirit. A heavy weight lay upon his 
soul, deep melancholy had taken possession of hiln, 
and his nlind knew no change save from one painful 
thought to another. 
As he now never enjoyed internal peace, the condi- 
tion of his feHow creatures was to him a p
rpetual 
source of trouble and distress, He believed he had 
disturbed the happiness of Albert and his ,yife; and, 
whilst he censured hitnse1f strongly for this, he llegan 
to entertain a secret dislike to AlLert. 
His thoughts \vere occasionaHy t1irected to this puint. 
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It Yes," 1}e ,vould repeat to himself, with ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction, "yes, this is, after all, the extent of 
tbat confiding, dear, tender, and synlpathetic love, that 
calm, and eternal fidelity! What do I behold but 
satiety and indifference? Does not every frivolous 
engagement attract him more than his charlning and 
lovely wife? Does he know ho\v to prize his happi- 
ness? Can he value her as she deserves? He pos- 
sesses her, it is true, - I know that, as I kno\v Il1uch 
more, - and I have become accustomed to the thought 
that he will drive me mad, or, perhaps, nlunler llle. 
Is his friendship toward me unimpaired? Does he 
not view my attachment to Charlotte as an infringe- 
ment upon his rights, and conE1ider IllY attention 
to her as a silent rebuke to himself? I kno\v, and 
indeed feel, that he dislikes me, - that he wishes 
for my absence, - that my presence is hateful to 
him." 
He would often pause when on his way to visit 
Charlotte, stand still, as though in doubt, and seem 
desirous of returning, but \vould nevertheless proceed; 
and, engaged in such thoughts and soliloquies as we 
have described, he finally reached the hunting-lodge, 
with a sort of involuntary consent. 
Upon one occasion he entered the house; and, in- 
quiring for Charlotte, he observed that the inInates 
were in a state of unusual confusion. The eldest boy 
informed him that a dreadful misfortune had occurred 
at Walheim, - that a peasant had been D1urdered! 
But this made little in1pression upon him, Entering 
the apartment, he found Charlotte engaged reasoning 
with her father, who, in spite of his infirmity, insisted 
on going to the scene of the crime, in order to institute 
an inquiry. The criminal \vas unkno\vn; the victinl 
had been found dead at his o\vn door that I11orning. 
Suspicions were excited: the murdered man had been 
in the service' of a widow, and the person w'ho had 
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previously filled the situation had been dismissed 
. 
fron1 her elHploynlent. 
As soon as 'V crther heard this, he exclaÍllleù 'with 
great exciteulent, "Is it possible! I 111Ust go to the 
spot - I cannot delay a nlOlnent!" lIe hastened to 
"T alheÜu. Every incident returned vivitlly to his 
reulelllbrance; and he entertained not the slightest 
doubt that that Ulan was the nlunlerer to \-rholH he 
had so often spoken, and for \v horn he entertained 
o 
luuch regard. His way took hÜn past the \ye]]-knO\Yll 
IÜlle-trees, to the house ,vhere the body llad Leen 
carried; and his feelings \vere greatly excited at the 
sight of the fonùly reco]]ected spot. That threshold 
\vhe1'e the neighbou1's' children had so often playeù 
together ,vas stained with blood; love and attaclllnellt, 
the noblest feelings of lUlluan nature, had 1lee11 cou- 
verted into violence and lllurder. The huge trees 
sto
)Ll there leafless and covered with hoarfrost; the 
beautiful hedgero\vs ,vhich surroundeù the old church- 
ranI ,vall \vere withered; and the gravestones, half 
covered with snow, \vere visible through the openilJgs, 
As he approached the inn, in front of ,y hich the 
\vhole village \vas asselllbled, screaUlS were sucldeuly 
heard, .....-\. troop of arrneù peasants was seen approach- 
ing, and every 011e exclaÜned that the crill1Ïllal had 
beeu apprehended, 'Yerther looked, and "'as llot long 
in (loubt, The prisoner was no other than the servant, 
who had been fonnerly so attached to the \\
ido\v, and 
'\"hOlll he had 111et prowlÌllg about, \vith that sup- 
pressed anger and in-concealed despair, which '\ve have 
before described. 
"'Vhat have you done, unfortunate luan ?" inquired 
"T erther, as he aùvallcec1 to\vard the prisoner, The 
latter turned his eyes upon hÏ1u in Rilence, and then 
replied ,vith perfect C0111pOSnre, "N u one will now 
HUUTY her, and she win Inarl'Y no one," The prisoner 
\vas taken in the inll, awl \Yeither left the }!lace. 
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The ulind uf 'Verther ,vas fearfully excited by this 
shocking occurrence. He ceased, ho,vever, to be op- 
pressed hy his usual feeling of ulelancboly, nloroseness, 
and iudifference to everything that passed around hitll. 
He entertaineù a strong degree of pity for the prisoner, 
and ,vas seized ,vith an indescribaLle anxiety to save 
hÜll froln his ÏIllpending fate, lIe considered hiIn so 
unfortunate, he tleellleù his crÏ1ne so excusable, and 
thuught his O'Yll condition so nearly sÏ1nilar, that he 
felt .convinced he could Illake everyone else vie,v the 
Inatter in the light in ,vhich he saw it hÏ1nself. He 
no,v becallle anxious to undertake his defence, aUfl 
cOlnlnenced cOlupu:-:;ing an eloquent speech for the occa- 
sion; and, on his ,yay to the hunting-lodge, he could 
not refrain fr0111 speaking aloud the stateluent ,vhich 
he resolved to make to the judge. 
Upon his arri val, he found ....:-\.1 Lert had been befure 
him: and he ,vas a little perplexed by this Ineeting; 
but I he soon recovered hiulself, and expressed his 
opinion ,vith llluch ,varlnth to the judge. The latter 
shook his head doubtingly; and although 'Verther 
urged his case ,vitb the utrnost zeal, feeling, and de- 
termination in defence of his client, yet, as ,ve may 
easily suppose, the judge 'was not much influenced by 
his appeaL Ou the contrary, he interrupted hinl in his 
address, reasoned with hilll seriously, and even ad- 
nÜnistered a rebuke to hinl for becoIlling the advocate 
of a murderer, He derllonstrated, that, according to 
this precedent, every la,v Inight be violated, and the 
public security utterly destroye(l. He added, 1110re- 
over, that in such a case he could himself do noth- 
ing, without incurring the greatest responsibility; that 
everything must follo,v in the usual course, and pursue 
the ordinary channel. 
'Verther, ho'\vever, did not abandon his enterprise, 
and even besought the judge to connive at the flight of 
the prisoner. But this proposal was perernptorily re- 
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jected. Albert, \vho had taken sorne part in the 
discussion, coincided in opinion with the judge. At 
this 'Yerther becarne enraged, and took his leave in 
great anger, after the judge had Ulore than once assured . 
hinl that the prisoner could not be saved. 
The excess of his grief at this assurance may be in- 
ferred frorn a note we have found amongst his papers, 
and which was doubtless written upon this very oc- 
caSIon. 


"You cannot be saved, unfortunate man! I see 
clearly that \ve cannot be saved! " 


"\Verther was highly incensed at the observations 
which Albert had 111ade to the judge in this nlatter 
of the prisoner. He thought he could detect therein 
a little bitterness to\vard hÜnself personally; and 
although, upon reflection, it could not escape his sound 
juùglllent that their view of the nlatter was correct, he 
felt the greatest possible reluctance to make such an 
adlnission, 
A nlemoranduln of 'Verther's. upon this point, ex- 
pressive of his general feelings toward Albert, has been 
found anlongst his papers, 


"What is the use of Iny continual1y repeating that 
he is a good and estÜnable man? He is a.n inward 
torrnent to me, and I am incapable of being just to\vard 
him. " 


One fine evening in winter, when the weather seenled 
inclined to thaw, Charlotte and Albert were returning 
home together, The former looked from tilne to tirne 
about her, as if she n1Ïsseù WeIther's cOlnpany. Alhert 
began to speak of hiln, and censured hinl for his preju- 
dices, He alluded to his unfortunate attachrnent, and 
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,vished it \vere possible to discontinue his acquaintance. 
"I desire it on our own account," he added; "and 
I request you ,viII compel hirn to alter his deportrnent 
toward you, and to vis-it you less frequently, The 
worlù is censorious, and I kno\v that here and there we 
are spoken of." Charlotte made no reply, and Albert 
seemed to feel her silence, At least, frOlll that tÏlne, 
he neyer again spoke of Werther; and, 'when she 
introduced the subject, he allo\ved the conversation to 
die a\vay, or else he directed the discourse into another 
channel, 
The vain attempt \Verther bad made to save the 
unhappy murderer was the last feeble glimmering of a 
fialue about to be extinguished. He sank almost im- 
nlediately aftenvard into a state of gloom and inac- 
tivity, until he .was at length brought to perfect 
distraction by learning that he was to be SUInI110ned as 
a witness agaiust the prisoner, who asserted his com- 
plete innocence, 
His Inind now becalne oppressed by the recollect-ion 
of every luisfortune of his past life, The nlortification 
he had suffered at the alllbassador's, and his subsequent 
troubles, \vere revived in his Hlemory, He becallle 
utterly inactiye, Destitute of energy, he "vas cut off 
fron} every pursuit and occupation \vhich cOlnpose the 
business of COll1lnOll life; and he becanle a victinl to 
his o\vn susceptibility, and to his restless passion for 
the 1110St an1Ïable and beloved of \YOlllen, \vhose peace 
he destroyed. In this unvarying nlonotOl1Y of exist- 
ence his days \vere COllSU tiled; and his po\vers lJecame 
exhausted without ain1 or design, until they brought 
him to a sOITo\vful end. 
A few letters \vhicb he left behind, and which \ve 
here subjoin, afford the best proofs of bis anxiety 
of 111ind and of the depth of his passion, as \Ven as 
of his dOli bts and struggles, and of his 'weariness of 
life. 
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Ih-:CEl\IßF.R 12. 
])ear '\Vilhelm, I am reduced to the condition of 
those unfortunate wretches \vho believe they are pur- 
sued by an evil spirit, SOluetÜnes I ani oppressed, not 
by apprehension or fear, but by an inexpressible in- 
ternal sensation, \vhich \veighs upon my heart, and 
inlpedes lIlY breath! Then I \vander forth at night, 
even in this tenlpestuous season, and feel pleasure in 
surveying the dreaùful scenes around Ine, 
Yesterday evening I \vent forth. A rapid thaw had 
suddenly set in: I had been infonned that the river 
had risen, that the brooks had all overfio\ved their 
banks, au(l that the whole vale of "r alheÌ1n was nuder 
\vater! U pOll the stroke of t\vel ve I hastened forth. 
I beheld a fearful sight, The foaming torrents rolled 
frOln the 1110untains in the InoonJight, - fields and 
meadows, trees and hedges, \vere eunfounùed together; 
and the entire vaney \vas converted into a deep lake, 
which was agitated by the roaring \vind ! And \vhen 
the moon shone forth, and tinged the black clouds with 
silver, and the impetuous torrent at lny feet foalned 
and resounded with awful and grand in1petuosity, I 
was overcome by a 111ingled sensation of apprehension 
and delight, With extended arms I looked do\vn into 
the yawning abyss, and eried, "Plullge!" v'or a 
rnonlent IllY senses forsook lne, in the intense delight uf 
ending IllY sorro\vs and nlY sufferings by a plunge into 
that gulf! And then I felt as if I \vere rooted to the 
earth, and incapable of seeking an end to IllY \voes ! 
But lny hour is not yet come: I feel it is not, 0 
Wilhelrn, ho\v willingly could I abandon IllY existence 
to ride the \vhirlwilld, or to embrace the torrent! and 
then ulight not rapture perchance be the pOl'tioll uf 
this liberated soul? 
I tUl'nea Iny sorro\vful eyes toward a favonrite Rpot, 
\vhere T \vas accustollled to sit \viLh Char1ot.tn beneath 
a willo\v after a fatiguing \valk, ..Alas 1 it \nls eov,'rcd 
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with water, and ,vith difficulty I fouud even the 
meadow. And the fields around the hunting-lodge, 
thought I. Has our dear bo,ver been destroyed 
y 
this unpitying storm? And a beanl of past happiness 
streauled upon llle, as the n1Ïnd of a captive is 
i11ulnined hy dreaIns of flocks and herds and bygone 
joys of home! Rut I am free from blalue. I have 
courage to die! Perhaps I have, - but I sti11 sit here, 
like a ,vretched pauper, ,vho co11ects fagots, and begs 
her bread from door to door, that she Inay prolong for 
a fe,v days a rniserable existence which she is un- 
wi11ing to resign. 


DECE)IBER 15. 
'Vhat is the Inatter with me, dear "rilhehn? 1 a1n 
afraid of 1nyself! Is not Iny love for her of the purest, 
I110st holy, and nlo
t brotherly nature? lIas IllY soul 
ever been sullied ùy a single sensual desire? but I wi11 
nlake no protestations. .A,lld nuw, ye nightly visiolls, 
ho,v truly have those rnortals unùetstood you, who 
ascribe your various contradictory effects to SOUle in-- 
vincible power! This llight - I tre1nble at the avo,val 
- I held her in lllY anus, locked in a close e1nbrace: I 
pressed her to Iny 10S0111, and covered \vith countless 
kisses those dear lips ,vhich nlunnured in reply soft 
protestations of love, 
Iy sight becaine confused by the 
delicious intoxication of her eyes, Heavens! is it sin- 
ful to revel again in snch happiness, to recall once 1nore 
those rapturous Inonlents with intense delight? Char- 
lotte! Charlotte! I aUI lost! }\Iy senses are bewildered, 
nlY recollection is confused, luine eyes are bathed in 
tears - I aUl ill; and yet I an1 ,ve11- I wish for 
nothing - I have no desires - it ,vere better I ,vere 
gone, 
IT wler the cirCUlllstanees narrated aùove, a detern1Í- 
llatioll to quit thi
 ,vorlel had no,v taken fixed posses- 
sion of 'Verthel"s soul. Sillce Uharlutte's return, this 
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thought had been the final object of all his hopes and 
wishes; but he had resolved that such a step should 
not be taken ,vith precipitation, but \vith calnlness and 
tranquillity, and with the IllOst perfect deliberation. 
His troubles and internal struggles nlay be under- 
stood frOITI the follo\ving fragment, ,vhich \vas found, 
without any date, amongst his papers, and appears to 
have formed the beginning of a letter to 'Vilhelm, 


"Her presence, her fa.te, her sympa.thy for n1e, have 
power still to extract tears from my \yithered brain, 
(( One lifts up the curtain, and passes to the other 
side., - that is all! A.nd \vhy all these doubts and 
delays? Because we know not ,vhat is behind- 
because there is no returning - and because our 
mind infers that all is darkness and confusion, where 
we have nothing but uncertainty." 


His appearance at length became quite altered by 
the effect of his melancholy thoughts; and his resolu- 
tion \vas now finally and irrevocably taken, of w'hich 
the following ambiguous letter, ,vhich he addressed 
to his friend, may appear to afford some proof. 


DECEMßER 20. 
I am grateful to your love, Wilhelm, for having 
repeated your advice so seasonably. Yes, you are 
right: it is undoubtedly better that I should depart. 
But I do not entirely approve your scheme of return- 
ing at once to your neighbourhood; at least, I should 
like to make a little excursion on the way, particularly 
as we may now expect a continued frost, and conse- 
quently good road
. I am much pleased with your 
intention of coming to fetch me; only delay your 
journey for a fortnight, and wait for another letter 
from me. One should gather nothing before it is 
ripe, and a fortnight sooner or later makes a great 
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difference. Entreat my mother to pray for berson, 
and tell her I beg her pardon for all the unhappiness 
I have occasioned her, It has ever been nlY fate to 
give pain to those whose happiness I should have pro- 
lnoted. Adieu, my dearest friend, l\lay every bless- 
ing of Heaven attend you! Fare\vell. " 


We find it difficult to express the elnotions with 
'which Charlotte's soul \vas agitated during the whole 
of this time, whether in relation to her husband or 
to her unfortunate friend; although we are ena LIed, 
by our kno\vledge of her character, to understand their 
nature. 
It is certain that she had fornled a deternùnation, 
by every means in her power to keep '\Verther at a 
distance; and, if she hesitated in her decision, it was 
fronl a sincere feeling of friendly pity, kno\ving ho\v 
nluch it \vould cost him, - indeed, that he \vould find 
it almost impossible to comply with her \vishes. But 
various causes no\v urged her to be finn, Her husband 
preserved a strict silence about the whole Blatter; and 
she never made it a subject of cunversatioll, fee1ing 
bound to prove to him ,by her conùuct that her senti- 
Inents agreed with his. 
The same day, which \vas the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, after Werther had written the last-lnentioned 
letter to his friend, he came in the evening to Char- 
lotte's house, and found her alone. She \vas busy pre- 
paring some little gifts for her brothers and sisters, 
\vhich were to be distributed to them on Christmas 
Day, He began talking of the delight of the children, 
and of that age \vhen the sudden appearance of the 
Christmas-tree, decorated \vith fruit and s\veetmeats, 
and lighted up with wax candles, causes such trans- 
ports of joy. " You shall have a gift too, if you 
behave \vell," said Charlotte, hiùing her embarrasslnent 
under a sweet Slnile, " Alid \vhat do J'on call behav- 


. 
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ing ,veIl? "\Vhat should I do, what can I do, my dear 
Charlotte? " said he, "Thursday night," she answered, 
"is Christmas Eve, The children are all to be here, 
and my father too: there is a present for each; do 
you COlne like,vise, but do not COllle before that tÜne." 
'Verther started. "I desire you will not: it Inust be 
so," she continued. "I ask it of you as a favour, for 
lny o,vn peace and tranquillity. We cannot go on in 
this lUanneI' any longer." He turned away his face, 
walkeù hastily up and down the roonl, muttering 
indistinctly, " We cannot go on in this manner any 
longer! " Charlotte, seeing the violent agitation into 
,vhich these words had thro,vn hinl, endeavoured to 
divert his thoughts by different questions, but in vain. 
" 
 0, Charlotte!" he exclaimed; "I ,viII never see 
you any more!" "And why so?" she answered. 
"'Ye lnay - we must see each other again; only let 
it he \vith more discretion, Oh! why were you born 
,vith that excessive, that ungovernable passion for 
everything that is dear to you?" Then, taking his 
hand, she said, "I entreat of you to be rnore calm: 
your talents,. your understanding, your genius, ,viII 
fu rni sh you with a thousand resources. Be a nlan, 
anù cOJl'Iuer an unhappy attaclUllent to,vard a creature 
,vho can do nothing but pity you," He bit his lips, 
and looked at her ,vith a gl00111Y countenance. She 
continued to hold his hand, "Grant Ine but a 
mon1ent's patience, 'Verther," she said. "Do you 
not see that you are deceiving yourself, that you are 
seeking your o,vn destruction? 'Vhy must you love 
Ine, me oI;lly, ,vho belong to another? I fear, I nluch 
fear, that it is only the impossibility of possessing TIle 
'which makes your desire for me so strong," He dre,v 
back his hand, ,vhilst he surveyed her ,vith a ,vild and 
angry look, "'Tis ,veIl!" he exclainled, "'tis ycry 
,veIl! Did not Albert furnish you ,vith this reflec- 
tion? It is profound, a very profound relnark." " J-\ 
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reflection that anyone n1Ïght easily make," she 
ans\vered; "anù it; there not a "OllUUi ill the \"hole 
\yorld \vho is at liberty, and ha:::; the 1!ower to nlake 
you hap}!y ? COllquer yourself: look for such a being, 
and believe nle \vhen I say that you \vill certaillly find 
her. I have 10llg felt for you, and for us all: you 
have confined yourself too IOllg \vithill the IÜnits of too 
narro\v a circle, Con(luer yourself; nlake an effort: 
a short journey \vill be of service to you. Seek anù 
find an object \vorthy of your love; then return hither, 
anù let us enjoy together all the ha}!}!illess of the lllOSt 
perfect frienùship," 
"This speech," replied "T erther \vith a cold smile, 
"this speech should be printeù, for the benefit of all 
teachers. .Jly dear Charlotte, allow l11e but a short 
time longer, and all \vill be \vell." "But however, 
\Verther," she added,." do not COlne again before 
ChriBtrnas," He \vas about to nlake SOllie answer, 
\vhen _\.lbert canle in. They saluted each other coldly, 
and \vith lllutual enlbarrasSlllent paced up and down 
the roon1. \Verther 11lade SOllle COllnnOll renlarks; 
AlLert did the saIne, anù their conversation Roon 
dropped. Albert asked his \"ife a 1 lout S0111e house- 
hold nwttcl's; and, fillding that his l'UIlllnissions \vere 
not executed, he used SOllle expressions \vhich, to 
'\T eriher's ear, sayoured of extrenle harshness. lIe 
\visheù to go, but had llOt po\ver to 1110ve; alld in this 
situation he rell1ailled till eight o'clock, his uneasiness 
and discoutent continually increasing, At length the 
cloth was laid for supper, anù he took up his hat and 
stick. Albert invited hÜn to remain; but '\T eriher, 
fancying that he was Inel'ely paying a forIllal curnpli- 
Illent, thankeù hÜn colùly, and left the house. 
\Verther returned home, to()k the candle fronl his 
servant, anù retireù to his 1'00111 alone, He talkell for 
SOUle tirue \vith great earnestuess to hÜnself, 'VE'}Jt 
alouù, walked in a state of great excitmnent through 
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his chamber; till at length, without undressing, he 
thre\v himself on the bed, where he \vas found by his 
servant at eleven o'clock, when the latter ventured to 
enter the roonl, and take off his boots, "\Verther did 
not prevent him, but forbade him to come in the n10rn- 
ing till he should ring, 
On 
londay morning, the 21st of December, he 
wrote to Charlotte the follo\ving letter, \vhich was 
found, sealed, on his bureau after his death, aud was 
given to her, I shall insert it in fragments; as it 
appears, from several circumstances, to have been 
written in that manner. 


"It is all over, Charlotte: I am resolved to die! 
I D1ake this declaration deliberately and cool]y, with- 
out any ronlantic passion, on this 1110rning of the day 
when I an1 to see you for the last tiIne. At the 
moment you read these lines, 0 best of WOI11en, the 
cold grave will hold the inanimate rel11ains of that 
restless and unhappy being \y ho, in the last nioments 
of his existence, knew no pleasure so great as that 
of conversing with you! I have passed a dreadful 
night - or rather, let 111e say, a propitious one; for 
it has given. me resolution, it has fixed Iny purpose, 
I am resolved to die. 'Vhen 1 tore u1YRelf fron1 you 
yesterday, my senses were in tumult and disorder; my 
heart ,vas oppressed, hope and pleasure had fled froln 
l11e for ever, and a petrifying cold had seined Iny 
wretched being. I could scarcely reach my roon1, 
I threw 111yself 011 IllY knees; and IT eaven, for the 
last tinIe, granted me the consolation of shedding 
tears. A thousand ideas, a thousand scheines, arose 
within nlY soul; till at length one last, fixed, final 
thought took possession of JllY heart, It 'vas to die. 
I lay down to rest; and in the 11lorning, in the quiet 
hour of a,vakening, tbe same deLel'lllination ,vas upon 
111e. To die! It is' not despair: it is conviction that 
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I have filled up the llleasure of Iny sufferings, that I 
have reached nIY 
ppointed ternl, and Blust sacrifice 
myself for thee. Yes, Charlotte, ,vhy should I not 
a vow it? One of us three lllUst die: it shall be 
"\Velther, 0 beloved Charlotte! this heart, excited 
by rage and fury, has often conceived the horrid idea 
of lliurderillg your husband - you - rHyself ! The 
lot is cast at length, And in the bright, quiet even- 
ings of SUUBller, ,vhell you sometÜnes wander to,vard 
the mountains, let your thoughts then turn to me: 
recollect how often you have ,vatchecl Ine c01l1ing to 
meet you froln the valley; then bend your eyes upon 
the. churchyard ,vhich contains IllY grave, and, by the 
light of the setting sun, rnark ho,v the evening breeze 
,vaves the tall grass ,vhich gro,vs above IllY tOBID. I 
,vas caIrn ,vhell I began this letter, but the recollec- 
tion of these scelles lnakes me ,veep like a child." 


About ten in the lllorning, "\Verther called his ser- 
vant, and, ,vhilst he was dressing, told him that in 
a fe, v days he intended to set out upon a journey, and 
baùe him therefore lay his clothes in order, and prepare 
th81l1 for racking up, call in all his accounts, fetch 
honle the books he had lent, and give two months' 
pay to the poor dependants ,vho were accustomed to 
receive from him a weekly allo,vance, 
He breakfasted in his room, and then mouuted his 
horse, and "vent to visit the steward, who, ho,vever, 
,vas not at honle, He walked pensively in the garden, 
and seenled anxious to renew all the ideas that were 
1l10st painful to hin1- 
The children did not suffer him to remain alone 
long. They follo,ved him, skipping and dancing before 
him, and told hin1, that after to-morrow - and to- 
nlOlTOW - and one day more, they were to receive 
their ChristInas gift ffoll Charlotte; and they then 
recounted all the ,vonders of \vhich they had formed 
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ideas in their child inHlgillatiol1s, " To-nlorrow - and 
to-ulOITn\v," said he, H and one JaX 1110re!" And he 
kissed theul tenderly, He was going; hut the younger 
lJoy stoppe<l hÜn, to whisper sOlnething in his ear, 
He told hiln that his elder hrothers had \vritten splen- 
did :N e\v- Year's \vishes - so large! - one for papa, and 
another for Aillel't and Charlotte, aDd one for vVerther ; 
and they \vere to be presented early in the nlorning, 
on Ne\v Year's I)a.y, This quite overcanle hinl, He 
Blaùe each of the 
hildrell a present, mounted his 
horse, left his complÜnents for papa and 11la11lnla, and, 
\,,
ith tears in his eyes, rode a\vay frolll the place. 
He returned honle about five o'clock,ordereù his ser- 
vant to keep up his fire, desired hÜn to pack his books 
and linen at the botton1 of the trunk, and to place his 
coats at the top, He then appears to have made the 
follo,,"ing addition to the letter addressed to Charlotte: 


" You do not expect lne, You think I \vill obey 
you, and not visit you again till ChristInas EYe. 0 
Charlotte, to-day or never! On Christnlas Eve you 
will hold this paper in your haud; you will trenlLle, 
and moisten it 'with your tears, I \vill- I lllUSt! 
Oh, ho\v happy I feel to be deternÜneù!" 


In the ]}leantÌ1ne, Charlotte was in a pitiable state 
of nlÍnd. After lwr last conversation with vVeIther, 
she found ho,,
 painful to herself it would be to decline 
his visits, and knew ho\v 
everely he woulù suffer 
frOln their separation. 
She had, in converr-mtion \vith 
t\lbert, Inentioned 
casual]y that 'Verther ,vould not return before Christ- 
Jnas Eve; and soon after\vRrd ..AlLert ,vent on horse- 
hack to see a person in the neigh bourhood, ,vith \\
hOnl 
he haù to tranRact SOUle business \yhich would detain 
him all night. 
Charlotte was sitting alone, None of her family 


. 
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were near, and she gave herself up to the reflections 
that silently took possession of her mind, She \vas 
for ever united to a husband \vhose love and fidelity 
she had proved, to whonl she \vas heartily devoted, 
and \vho seemed to be a special gift frorD Heaven to 
ensure her happiness, On the other hand, "\Verther 
had beCOlue dear to her, There \vas a cordial unaninl- 
ity of sentinlent bet\veen thelll froln the very first hour 
of their acquaintance, and their long association and 
repeated intervie\vs had Blade an indelible Ünpl'ession 
upon her heart, She had been accustollled to conl- 
111unicate to hÜn every thought and feeling which 
interested her, and his absence threa.tened to open a 
void in her exi!Stence which it might be Ï1npossible to 
fill. Ho\v heartily she \vished that Hhe luight change 
hilll intu her brother, -- that she could induce hÍ1n to 
Illarl'Y one of her o\vn friends, or could reësta.blish his 
intirnacy \vith Albert. 
She passed all her intirnate frienùs in revie\v before 
her n1Ìnd, but found sOlnething objectionaùle in each, 
and could decide upon none to WhOlll she 'would con- 
sent to give him, 
An
id all these considerations she felt deeply but 
indistinctly that her own real but unexpr
sseJ ,vish 
was to retain him for herself, and her pure and amiable 
heart felt froill tllls thought a sense of oppression 
\vhich seenled to forbid a prospect of happiness. She 
\vas \vretched: a dark cloud obscured her lllental 
VISIon, 
It \vas. no\V half-past six o'clock, and she heard 
vVeIther's step on the stairs. She at once recognised 
his voice, as he inquired if she \vere at hODle, Her 
heart beat audiLly - \ve could ahllost say for the first 
tÍIlle - at his arrival. It was too late to deny herself; 
and, as he entered, she exclaÏ1ncd, \vith a sort of ill- 
concealed confusion, " You have not kept your \vonl ! " 
" I pron1Ísed nothing," he answered. '! Hut you should 
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have complied, at least for my sake," she continued. 
"I implore you, for both our sakes." 
She scarcely kne\v \vhat she said or did, and sent 
for SOine friends, \vho, by their presence, might prevent 
her being left alone with vYerther, He put do\vn 
some books he had brought with hilli, then Inade in- 
quiries about SOllle others, until she began to hope that 
her frienas might arrive shortly, entertaining at the 
same tilne a desire that they might stay a\vay, 
At one moment she felt anxious that the servant 
should remain in the ad joining room, then she changed 
her n1Ïnd. 'Verther, 111ean\vhile, walked impatiently 
up and down. She went to the piano, and determined 
not to retire, She then collected her thoughts, aud 
sat do\vn quietly at "\Verther's side, who had taken 
his usual place on the sofa, 
"Have you brought nothing to read?" she inquired. 
He had nothing. "There in lilY drawer," she con- 
tinued, "you will find your o,vn translation of sonle 
of the songs of Ossian. I have not yet read theIn, as 
I have still hoped to hear you recite thelll; but, for 
SOlne tilne past, I have not been able to acconlplish 
such a ,,,ish," He snliled, and went for the Inanuscript, 
which he took with a shudder, He sat down; and, 
with eyes full of tears, he began to read, 
"Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the 
west! thou liftest thy unshorn head from thy cloud; 
thy steps are stately on thy hill, 'Vh
t dost thou 
behold in the plain? The stornlY ,vinds are laid, 
The murnlur of the torrent conIes frolll afar. Roaring 
waves clÏ111b the distant rock, The flies of evening 
are on their feeble wings: the InlIn of their course is 
on the field, vVhat dost thou behold, fair light? TIut 
thou dost smile and depart, The waves conle with 
joy around thee: they bathe thy lovely hair, Fare- 
well, thou silent bealn! Let the light of Ossian's soul 
arise ! 
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"And it does arise in its strength! I behold my 
tleparted friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as in 
the days of other years, Fingal COUles like a watery 
column of n1Ïst! his heroes are around: and see the 
bards of song, gray-haired Ullin! stately Ryno! Alpin 
\vith the tuneful voice! the soft conlplaint of l\finona! 
Ho,v are ye changed, lllY friends, since the days of 
Selma's feast! when we contended, like gales of spring 
as they fly along the hill, and hend by turns the 
feebly \vhistling grass. 
"l\finona canle forth in her beauty, \vith downcast 
look and tearful eye, Her hair was flying slo\vly 'with 
the blast that rushed unfrequent frolll the hilL The 
souls of the heroes \vere sad \vhen she raised the tune- 
ful voice, Oft had they seen the grave of Salgar, the 
dark d\velling of \vhite-bosonled Collua. Colnla left 
alone on the hill with all bel' voice of song! Salgar 
prolnised to cOIne! but the night descended around. 
Hear the voice of ColIna, when she sat alone on the 
hill ! 
"Col1na. It is night: I am alone, forlorn on the 
hill of storms, The wind is heard OIl the nlountain. 
The torrent is howling down the rock. No hut receives 
l1le from the rain: forlorn on the hill of winds! 
. "Rise moon! from behind thy clouds, Stars of the 
night, arise! Lead me, some light, to the place where 
111Y love rests fronl the chase alone! His bo\v near 
him unstrung, his dogs panting around hiIn! But 
here I nlust sit alone by the rock of the nlossy stream, 
The stream and the \vind roar aloud, I hear not the 
voice of my love! vYhy delays IllY Salgar; \vhy 
the chief of the hill his pron1Ïse? Here is the rock 
and here the tree! here is the roaring streanl! Thou 
diùst promise with night to be here, Ah 1 'whither is 
IllY Salgar gone? vVith thee I \vould fly fronl my 
father, \vith thee fronl Iny brother of pride, Our race 
have long been foes: \ve are not foes, 0 Salgar! 
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" Cease a little ,vhile, 0 ,villd! strealn, be thou silent 
a\vhile! let nlY voice be heard arouud! let Iny \van- 
derer hear 111e ! Salgar ! it ii:; ColIlla \vhu calls. Here 
is the tree and the rock. Salgar, IllY love, I aU1 here! 
Why delayest thou thy cOIning? Lo! the cahn n100n 
conleS forth. The flood is bright in the vale. The 
rocks are gray on the steep, I see him not on the 
bro\v, His dogs COIne not þefore hin1 \vith tidings 
of his near approach, Here I n1ust sit alone! 
"'Vho lie on the heath beside me? Are they Iny 
love and IllY brother? Speak to nle, 0 Iny friends! 
To ColIna they give no reply, Speak to Ine: I aUi 
alone! l\ly soul is tonnented \vith fears, .....\h, they 
are dead! Their s\vords are red frOIn the fight. 0 
DIY hrother! Iny brother! why hast thou slain Iny 
Salgar! 'Vhy, 0 Salgar, hast thou slain Iny brother! 
Dear were ye both tu 111e! \vhat shall I say in your 
praise? Thou ,vert fair on the hill aI110ng thousands! 
he \vas terrible in fight! Speak to l11e! hear IllY voice! 
hear lile, ROllS of IllY love! They are silent! silent 
for ever! Col(l, collI, are their })reasts of clay! Oh, 
frulll the rock on the hill, frOJl1 the top of the ,vindy 
steep, speak, ye ghosts of the dead! Hpeak, I \vill not 
be afraid! vVhither are ye gone to rest? In what cave 
of the hill shall I fiu<l the departeù? Xo feeble voice 
is on the gale: nu answer half druwned ill tIle sturIn! 
" I sit in IllY grief: I \\Tait for 1110rning in Iny tears! 
Rear the tOll1 h, ye frieuds of the dead, Close it not 
till Coltna COIne, J\Iy life flit's a\vay like a dreal11, 
\Vhy should I stay behilHl? IIere shall I rest with 
IllY fripnds, hy the streaIIl of the sounùing ruck, \Vhell 
night COUles on the hill- ,vhen the loud \vÌIHls arise, 
IllY ghost shall stand in the hlaHt, and lliourn the death 
of HlY friends, The hunter 
han hear frOl11 his buoth ; 
he shull fear, but love tHY yoice! }'or fnveet Hhall 
IllY voice be for IllY friends: pleasant ,vere her Îriellds 
to Colma. 
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" Such ,vas thy song, l\Iiuulla, suftly blushing daugh- 
ter of Tornlan, Our tears descenùed for Colnla, and 
our souls ,vere saù! Ullin ca nle ,vith his harp; he 
gave the song of ,Alpin, The voice of Alpin \vas pleas- 
ant, the suul of I
Yllo ,vas a beaul uf fire! But they 
had rested in the narl'O'V house: their voice had ceased 
in Selrna I Ullin had returned OIle day froln the chase 
before th
 herues fell, He heard their 
trife 011 the 
hill: their song ,vas soft, lnlt sad I They lllUlll'ned the 
fall of 1\lorar, first of nlortallllen I His soul \\yas like 
the soul uf Fingal: his swonllike the sword of Ol)car. 
But h8 fell, and his father lllourned: his sister's eyes 
were full of tears, 
Iinona's eyes ,vere full of tears, 
the sister of car-borne 1\lorar. She retired froln the 
song of Ullin, like the 1l100ll in the \vest, \vhen she fore- 
sees the sho\ver, and hilles her fair head in a cloud. I 
touched the harp ,vith Ullin: the song of nlorning 
rose I 
" Ryno. The \vind and the rain are past, calm is 
the nOOll of day. The clouds are divided in heaveno 
Over the green hills flies the inconstant sun, lled 
through the stony vale COUles do,vn the streaUl of the 
hill. S,veet are thy 11lurUlurs, 0 streaul! but nlore 
s,veet is the voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, the 
son of song, lllourning for the dead! Bent is his head 
of age: reù his tearful eye. ..Alpin, thou son of song, 
,vhy alone on the silent hill? ,vhy conlplainest thou, 
as a blast in the \vood - as a ,vave on the lonely 
shure? 
(( Alp-i,1t, l\Iy tears, 0 Ryno I are for the dead- 
IllY voice for those that have passed a,vay. Tall thou 
art on the hill; fair alllong the sons uf the vale, But 
thou shalt fall like 
Iorar: the lllourner shall sit on 
thy tonlh. The hills shall know thee no lllore: thy 
bow shall lie in thy hall UIJstrung I 
" Thou ,vert swift, 0 :\Iorar! as a roe on the desert: 
terrible as a llleteur of tire, Thy \vrath ,vas as the 
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stonn, Thy sword in lJattle as lightning in the field. 
Thy voice \vas a stl'ealn after rain, like thunder on dis- 
tant hills. l\lany fell by thy arm: they were con- 
sUllled in the flallles of thy 'wrath. But \vben thou 
didst return from \var, ho\v peaceful 'was thy brow, 
Thy face was like the sun after rain: like the moon in 
the silence of night: calnl as the breast of the lake 
\vhen the loud \vind is laid. 
"Narro\v is thy dwelling no,,! dark the place of 
thine abode! W
ith three steps 1 conlpass thy grave, 
o thou who \vast so great before! Four stones, with 
their heads of moss, are the only nlenlorial of thee. A 
tree with scarce a leaf, long grass \vhich '\\-histles in 
the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of the 
mighty 1\10rar. 1\10rar! thou art low indeed. Thou 
hast no mother to nlourll thee, no maid with her tears 
of love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. Fallen 
is the daughter of l\lorglan, 
"vVho on his staff is this? Who is this whose head 
is white \vith age, whose eyes are red ,vith tears, who 
quakes at every step? It is thy father, 0 1\10rar! the 
father of no son but thee. . He heard of thy fame in 
war, he heard of foes dispersed. He heard of 1\101'ar's 
renÜW'Il, why did he not hear of his wound ? Weep, 
thou father of l\lorar ! Weep, but thy son heareth 
thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead, -low their 
pillo\v of dust, No more shall he hear thy voice,- 
no nlore a\vake at thy calL When shall it be morn 
in the grave, to bid the slumberer a'\\-ake? Farewell, 
thou bravest of nlen! thou conqueror in the field! 
1ut the field shall see thee no nlore, nor the dark 
,vood he lightened ,vith the splendour of thy steel. 
Thou has left no son, The song f:hall preserve thy 
naHle, Future times shall hear of thee - they shall 
bear of the fallen 1\lorar! 
" The grief of all arose, but lllOst the bursting sigh ' 
of Arn1Ín. He remelnbers the death of his son, who 
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fell in the days of his youth. Carmor ,vas near the hero, 
the chief of the echoing Gahnal. Why burst the sigh 
of Armin? he said. Is there a cause to mourn? The 
song comes with its music to melt and please the soul. 
It is like soft mist that, rising frOln a lake, pours on 
the silent vale; the green flo,vers are filled with dew, 
but the sun returns in his strength, and the mist is 
gone, Why art thou saù, 0 Arinin, chief of sea-sur- 
rounded Gorma ? 
"Sad laIn! nor sJnall is my cause of 'woe! Carmor, 
thou hast lost no son; thou hast lost no daughter of 
beauty. Colgar the valiant livcs, and Annira, fairest 
maid, The boughs of thy house ascend, 0 Carmor! 
but Armin is the last of his race. Dark is thy bed, 0 
Daura! deep thy sleep in the tomb! When shalt thou 
wake with thy songs? - with all thy voice of music? 
"Arise, winds of autumn, arise: blow along the 
heath, Streams of the mountains, roar; roar, tempests 
in the groves of my oaks ! Walk through broken 
clouds, 0 llloon! show thy pale face at intervals; 
bring to my mind the night \vhen all my children fell, 
when Arindal the mighty fell- when Daura the lovely 
failed. Daura, my daughter, thou ,vert fair, fair as the 
nloon on Fura, white as the driven snow, sweet as the 
breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was strong, thy spear 
was swift on the field, thy look ,vas like mist on the 
wave, thy shield a red cloud in a storm! Armar, re- 
nowned in ,val',. came and sought Daura's love. He 
was not long refused: fair was the hope of their 
friends. 
" Erath, son of Odgal, repined: his brother had been 
slain by Armar. He came disguised like a son of the 
sea: fair was his cliff on the wave, ,vhite his locks of 
age, calm his serious brow, Fairest of \VOlllen, he said, 
lovely daughter of Armin! a rock not distant in the 
sea bears a tree on its side; red shines the fruit afar. 
There Armar waits for Daura, I come to carry his 
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love! she \vent - she called 011 Arnlar. N ought an... 
swered, but the son of the rock, Armar, IllY love, lilY 
love! why tormentest thou me with fear? Hear, son of 
Arnart, hear! it is Daura \vho calleth thee. Erath, the 
traitor, fled laughing to the land, She lifted up her 
voice - she' called for her brother and her father. 
Arindal! ....'\.rn1in! none to relieve you, Daura, 
" Her voice carne over the sea, Arindal, my son, de- 
scended frOlll the hill, rough in the spoils of the chase. 
] lis al'ro,vs rattled by his side; his bow was in his 
hanù, five darl\:-gray dogs attended his steps. He sa,v 
fierce Erath on the shore; he seized and bound hÜn to 
an oak, Thick \vind the thongs of the hide around his 
linlbs; he loads the .winds ,vith his groans, Arindal 
ascenùs the deep in bis boat to bring Daura to land. 
Armar carne in his wrath, and let fly the gray-feathered 
shaft. It sung, it sunk in thy heart, 0 Arindal, my 
son! for Erath the traitor thou diest, The oar is 
stopped at once: he panted on the rock, and expired. 
What is thy grief, 0 Daura, when round thy feet is 
poured thy brother's blood, The boat is broken in 
twain. Annal' plunges into the sea to rescue bis 
Daura, or die, Sudden a blast from a hill came over 
the ,vaves; he sank, and he rose no rnore, 
"Alone, on the sea-beat rock, Iny daughter was beard 
to complain; frequent and loud were her cries. "\Vhat 
could her father do? All night I stood on the shore: 
I sa \v her by the faint beaIl1 of the Inoon. All night I 
heard her crieR, Louù 'vas the wind'; the rain beat 
hard on the hill. Before 1110rning appeared, her voice 
was ,veak; it ùied a \vay like the evening breeze among 
the grass of the rocks. Spent \vith grief, she expired, 
and left thee, A l'llli n, alone, Gone is nlY strength in 
'yar, fallen IllY pride aI110ng WOIllen. 'Yhen the stOrIns 
aloft arise, when the north lifts the ,vave on high, 
I sit by the sounding shore, and look on the fatal 
rock, 
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"Often by the setting 1l100ll I Ree the ghost8 of Iny 
children; half vie\v less they ,valk in Illournful confer- 
ence together." 
A torrent of tears ,vhich streaIlled from Charlotte's 
eyes and gave relief to her bursting heart, stopped 'Ver- 
ther's recitation, He thre,v do,yn the book
 seized her 
hand, and 'wept bitterly, Charlotte leaned upon her 
hand, and buried her face in her handkerchief: the 
agitation of both was excessive, They felt that their 
own fate was pictured in the n1Ïsfortunes of Üssian's 
heroes, - they felt this together, and their tears re- 
doubled, 'Velther supported his forehead on Charlotte's 
arm: she trembled, she ,vished to he gone; but SOlTO\V 
and sympathy lay like a leaden ,veight upon her soul. 
She recovered herself shortly, and begged vVerther, 
,vith broken sobs, to leave her, - irnplored him with 
the utmost earnestness to con}ply ,vith her request, 
He trenlbled; his heart was ready to burst: then, tak- 
ing up the book again, he reconlnlenced reading, in a 
voice broken by sobs, 
"\Vhy dost thou 'waken 1ne, 0 spring? Thy voice 
\VOOS me, exclaÏ1ning, I refresh thee 'with heavenly 
de\vs; but the time of lIlY decay is approaching, the 
stornl is nigh that shall \vither Iny leaves. To-nlolTo'V 
the traveller shall conIe, - he shall come, who beheld 
me in beauty: his eye shall seek, 111e in the field 
around, but he shall not find 111e." 
The \vhole force of these ,vords fell upon the unfor- 
tunate 'Verther, Full of despair, he thre\v hinlself at 
Charlotte's feet, seized her hands, and pressed thenl to 
his eyes and to his forehead, An apprehension of his 
fatal project now struck her for the first time, Her 
senses \vere bewildered: she held his hands, pressed 
then1 to her bosom; and, leaning to,vard him \vith 
enlotions of the tenderest pity, her 'warm cheek 
touched his, They lost sight of everything, The 
world disappeared froIn their eyes, He clasped her 
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in his anns, strained her to his 10S0111, and covered her 
trenlbling lips ,vith passionate kisses. " 'Verther ! " 
she cried ,vith a faint voice, turning herself away; 
" 'Verther ! ", and, with a feeble hand, she pushed hill) 
froin her. At length, \vith the firlll voice of virtue, 
she exclaimed, "W eIther! " He resisted not, but, 
tearing hitllself froln her arms, fell on his knées be- 
fore her. Charlotte rose, and, with disordered grief, in 
mingled tones of love and resentnleut, she exclaÜned, 
"It is the last time, '\Verther! You shall never see 
Die any Inore!" Then, casting one last, tender look 
upon her unfortunate lover, she rushed into the adjoin- 
ing rOOUl, and lueked the door. Werther held out his 
anns, but did not dare to detain her, He continued 
on the ground, with his head resting on the sofa, for 
half an hour, till he heard a noise \vhich brought hiIn 
to his senses. The servant entered. He then ,valked 
up and down the roon1; and, 'when he ,vas again left 
alone, he went to Charlotte's door, and, in a lo\v voice, 
said, "Charlotte, Charlotte! but one word more, one 
last al1ieu!" She returned no answer. He stopped, 
and listened and entreated; but all was silent. At.. 
length he tore hÜnself from the place, crying, " Adieu, 
Charlotte, adieu for ever! " 
Werther ran to the gate of the town. The guards, 
who kne\v hÜl1,. let him pass in silence, The night 
was dark and storn1Y, - it rained and snowed. He 
reached his O\Vll door about eleven, His servant, 
although seeing hill1 enter the house without his bat, 
did not venture to say anything; and, as he undressed 
his master, he found that his clothes ,vere wet. His 
hat ,vas afterward found on the point of a" rock over- 
hanging the valley; and it is inconceivable how he 
could have clÜnbed to the sUlnlnit on such a dark, 
teu1pestuous night without losing his life. 
He retired to bed, and slept to f1 late hour. The 
next 1110rning his servant, upon being called to bring 
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his coffee, found him "'Tit
ng, lIe was adding, to 
Charlotte, what we here annex. 


"For the last, last time I open these eyes. Alas! 
they will behold the sun no 111 ore. It is covered by a 
thick, impenetrable cloud. Y es, Nature! put on 
lilourlling: your child, your friend, your lover, dra\vs 
near his end I This thought, Charlotte, is without 
parallel; and 'yet it seelllS like a Inysterious drealn 
\vhen I repeat - this is IllY last day I The last! 
Charlotte, no 'word can adequately express this 
thought, The last I To-day I stand erect in all 
nlY strength - to-mOITO\V, cold and stark, I shall lie 
extended upon the ground. To die! 'Vhat is death? 
\Ve <10 but dream in our discourse upon it, I have 
seen nlany hllI11an beings die; Lut, so straitened is our 
feeble nature, we have no clear conception of the 
beginning or the end of our existence. At this Ino- 
lllent I anI lny oval - or rather I aUl thine, thine, my 
adored I - and the next \ve are parted, severed - per- 
hap:; fur ever ! No, Charlotte, no I How can I, ho'w 
can you, be annihilated? V\T e exist. \Yhat is anni- 
hilation? A mere ,vorù, an unlueaning sound that 
fixes no inlpressioll on the nlÌnd, Dead, Charlotte! 
laid in the cold earth, in the dark and narrow grave! 
I had a friend once ",yho was everything to rile in 
early youth, She died. I follo,ved her hearse; I 
stood by her grave \vhen the coffin \vas lo\vered; and 
when I heard the creaking of the cords as they were 
loosened and drawn up, ,vhen the first shovelful of 
earth ,vas thro\vn in, and the coffin returned a hollo\v 
sound, \vhich gre,v fainter and fainter till all 'vas COll1- 
pletely covered over, I threw myself on the ground; 
my heart ",
as smitten, grieved, shattered, rent - but I 
neither kne\v \vhat had happened, nor what was to 
happen to lue, Death! the grave! I understand not 
the ''lords, -- }1'orgive, oh, forgive nle ! Yesterday - ah, 
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that day should have been the last of IllY life 1 Thou 
angel I - for the first - first tinle in my existence, 
I felt rapture glow within Iny inl110st soul. She loves, 
she loves me! Still burns upon my lips the sacred 
fire they received fronl thine. N e,v torrents of delight 
overwhelm illY soul. Forgive me, oh, forgive! 
"I kne\v that I \vas dear to you; J saw it in your 
first entrancing luok, kne,v it by the first pressure of 
your hand; but ,vhell I ,vas absent from you, ",-hen I 
sa,v AlLert at your siùe, nlY doubts and fears returned. 
" Do you relueulber the flo,vers you sent me, ,vhen, 
at that cruwded asselllbly, you could neither speak nor 
extend your hand to me? Half the night I ,vas on 
my knees before those flo,vers, and I regarded thelll as 
the pledges of your love; but those impressi011s gre,v 
fainter, and ,yere at length effaced, 
" Eyerything passes a,vay ; but a whole eternity could 
not extinguish the living flaIne ,vhich was yesterday 
kindled by your lips, and which no\v burns within me. 
She loves Ine I These arms have encircled her "'Taist, 
these lips have treInhled upon hers. She is rnine! 
Yes, Charlotte, you are nlÌne for ever I 
"And what do they mean by saying Albert is your 
husband? He may be so for this world; and in this 
world it is a sin to love you, to wish to tear you from 
his erllbrace. Yes, it is a crime; and I suffer the pun- 
ishment, but I have enjoyed the full delight of lilY sin. 
I have inhaled a balnl that has revived my soul. 
:From this hour you are mine; yes, Charlotte, you are 
mine! I go before you, I go to IllY Father and to 
your Father. I \vill pour out my sorlO'VS before him, 
and he ,viII give n1
 cOInfort till you arrive. Then 
\vill I fly to ll1eet you. I váll claim you, and remain 
in your eternal embrace, in the presence of the 
A hnighty. 
"I do not dream, I do not rave. Drawing nearer 
to the gra ve my perceptions become clearer. We 
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shall exist; ,ve shall see each other again; \ve shall 
behold your llluther; I shall behold her, and expose to 
her nlY innlost heart. Your mother - your inlage!" 


About eleven o'clock vVerther asked his servant if 
Albert had returned. lIe ans\vered, " Yes;" for he 
had seen hinl pass on horseback: upon \vhich \Verther 
sent him the follo\ving note, unsealed: 


"Be so good as to lend lue your pistols for a journey., 
Adieu." 


Charlotte had slept little during the past night. All 
her apprehensions \vere realised in a ,yay that she could 
neither foresee Bur avoid, lIeI' blood ,vas boiling in 
her veins, and a thousand painful sensations rent her 
pure heart, \Vas it the ardour of \Verther's passionate 
elubraces that she felt \vithin her bOSOI11? \Vas it 
anger at his daring ? Was it the sad cOlllparison of 
her present condition with fonner days of innocence, 
tranquillity, and self-confidence? Ho\v could she ap- 
proach her husband, and confess a scene which she 
had no reason to conceal, an(l which she yet felt, 
nevertheless, un ,villing to avow? They had preserved 
so long a silence to\vard each other - and should she 
be the first to break it by so unexpected a discovery? 
She feared that the mere statement of 'Vel'ther's visit 
\vould trouble hilu, and his distress \vould be height- 
ened by her perfect candour, She wished that he 
could see her in her true light, and judge her \vithout 
prejudice; but ,vas she anxious that he should read 
her inlllost soul? On the other hanel, could she de- 
ceive a being to WhOlll all her thoughts had ever been 
exposed as clearly as crystal, and froln \VhOnl no senti- 
meut had ever been concealed? These reflections 
made her anxious and thoughtful. Her mind still 
dwelt on Werther l who ,vas now lost to hel'l but 
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\VhOlll she could not bring herself to resign, and for 
whom she klle\V nothing \vas left but despair if she 
should. be lost to hirn for ever. 
A recollection of that Inysterious estrangelnent 
which had lately subsisted between herself and Al- 
bert, and \vhich she could never thoroughly under- 
stand, \vas no\v beyond Ineasure painful to her. Even 
the prudent and the good have before now hesitated 
to eX}Jlain their nlutual differences, and have dwelt in 
silence upon their ÏIllaginary grievances, until circum- 
stances have become so entangled, that in that critical 
juncture, \vhen a cahn explanation ,vould have saved 
all parties, an understanding was impossible. And 
thus if domestic confidence had been earlier estab- 
lii')hed between them, if love and kiud forbearance had 
nlutually aninlated and expanded their hearts, it might 
not, perhaps, even yet have been too late to save our 
friend. 
But we must not forget one relnarkabl
 circum- 
stance. \Ve may observe from the character of Wer- 
ther's correspondence, that he had never affected to 
conceal his anxious desire to quit this ,vorId. He had 
often discussed the subject with Albert; and, between 
the latter and Charlotte, it had not unfrequently 
formed a topic of conversation. Albert ,vas so op- 
posed to the very idea of such an action, that, with a 
degree of irritation unusual in hÜn, he had more than 
once given \Verther to understand that he doubted the 
seriousness of his threats, and not only turned them 
into ridicule, but caused Charlotte to share his feelings 
of incredulity. Her heart was thus tranquillised when 
she felt disposed to view the melancholy subject in a 
serious point of vie,v,- though she never communicated 
to her husband the apprehensions she sometimes ex- 
perienced. 
Albert, upon his return, ,vas received by Charlotte 
with ill-concealed embarrassment. He was himself 
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out of hUlliour; his business ,vas unfinished; and he 
had just discovered that the neighbouring offkial, with 
WhOlll he had to deal, ,yas an obstinate and narrow- 
minded personage. l\Iany things had occurred to iTri- 
tate hÜu. 
He inquired whether anything had happened dur- 
ing his absence, and Charlotte hastily ans'\vered that 
vVerther had been there on the evening previously, He 
then inquired for his letters, and ,vas ans'\vel'ed that 
several packages had been left in his study. He thereon 
retired, leaving Charlotte alone, 
The presence of the being she loved and honoured 
produced a new impression on her heart, The recol- 
lection of his generosity, kindness, and affection had 
calmed her agitation: a secret iUlpulse pronlpted her 
to follo,v him; she took her work and went to his 
study, as was often her custom. He was busily 
enlployed opening and reading his letters. It seemed 
as if the contents of SaIne were disagreeable, She 
asked some questions: he gave short answers, and sat 
down to write. 
Several hours passed in this manner, and Charlotte's 
feelings becaIlle more and l110re l1Jelancholy. She felt 
the extreme difficulty of eXplaining to her husband, 
under any circumstances, the weight that lay upon 
her heart; and her depression becanle every lU0111ent 
greater, in proportion as she endeavoured to hide her 
grief, and to conceal her tears. 
The arrival of Werther's servant occasioned her the 
greatest enlbarrassment. He gave Albert a note, which 
the latter coldly handed to his ,vife, saying, at the same 
time, "Give hÜn the pistols. I ,vish hinl a pleasant 
journey," he added, turning to the servant. These 
words fell upon Charlotte like a th ullderstroke: she 
rose froln her seat half-fainting, and unconscious of 
'\dwt she dill, She walked lllechanically to\vard the 
wall, took ùo\vn the J!istols ,vith a trelnbling hand, 
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slowly wiped the dust frOln them, and ,vould have 
delayed longer, had not Albert hastened her lnove- 
Inents by an Ünpatient look. She then delivered the 
fatal weapons to the servant, ,vithout being able to 
utter a ,vord, As soon as he had departed, she folded 
up her work, and retired at once to her room, her heart 
overcome with the most fearful forebodings. She antic- 
ipated some dreadful calanlity, She was at one 
InOlllent on the point of going to her husband, throw- 
ing herself at his feet, and acquainting hirn ,vith all 
that had happened on the previous evening, that she 
might acknowledge her fault, and explain her appre- 
hensions; then she saw that such a step ,vould be 
useless, as she would certainly be unable to induce 
Albert to visit 'Verther. Dinner was served; and a 
kind friend wholn she had persuaded to r8Jnain assisted 
to 'sustain the conversation, which was carried on by a 
sort of compulsion, till the events of the morning were 
forgotten. 
When the servant brought the pistols to 'Verther, 
the latter received them. ,vith transports of delight upon 
hearing that Charlotte had given them to him ,vith her 
own hand. He ate SOHle bread, drank SOllie wine, sent 
his servant to dinner, and then sat down to write as 
follows: 


"They have been in your hands - you ,viped the 
dust fro III theln. I kiss thell1 a thousand tilDes - you 
have touched them, Yes, Heaven favours Iny design 
- and you, Oharlotte, provide Ine with the fatal instru- 
ments. It was lny desire to receive IllY death from 
your hands, and my wish is gratified. I have lnade 
inquiries 'of lny servant, You tr8Jllhled ,,,hen you gave 
him the pistols, but you bade 111e no adieu, "\Vretched, 
wretched that I am - not one fare\vell I How could 
you shut your heart against me in that hour which 
makes you mine for ever? 0 Charlotte, ages cannot 
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efface the impression - I feel you cannot hate the man 
,vho so passionately loves you! " 
After dinner he called his servant, desired hinl to 
finish the packing up, destroyed many papers, and then 
went out to pay sonle trifling debts. He soon returned 
hOIne, then went out again, notwithstanding the rain, 
walked for SOllle time in the count's garden, and after- 
ward proceeded farther into the country. To,vard even- 
ing he canle back once more, and resulned his writing. 


"'\Vilhelm, I have for the last time beheld the moun- 
tains, the forests, and the sky. Fare'well ! And you, 
my dearest mother, forgive me 1 Console her, Wil- 
helnl. God bless you 1 I have settled all DiY afl'airs! 
}-'arewell! We shall meet again, and be happier than 
ever." 


"I have requited you badly, Albert; but you \vill 
forgive me. I have disturbed the peace of your hOllle. 
I have so\ved dis
rust bet,veen you, }-'arewell! I ,vill 
elld all this wretchedness, 
\.nd oh, that Iny death Inay 
render you happy 1 A]bel't, Albert! make that angel 
happy, and the blessing of Heaven be upon you!" 


He spent the rest of the evening in arranging his 
papers: he tore and burned a great nlauy; others 
he sealed up, and directed to "Tilhehll. They con- 
tained SOllie detached thoughts and maxinls, sonle of 
,vhich I have perused, At ten o'clock he ordered his 
fire to be made up, and a bottle of ,vine to be brought 
to him. He then disn1Ïssed his servant, \\.,.hose 1'00111, 
as well as the apartnlents of the rest of the family, ,vas 
situated in another part of the house. The servant Jay 
do,vn ,vithout undressing, that he nlÌght be the sooner 
ready for his journey in the morning, his nlaster hav- 
ing infonned hinl that the post-horses \vould be at the 
door before six o'clock, 
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"Past eleven o'clock! All is silent around IHe, and 
l!ly soul is cahn. I thank thee, 0 God, that thou 
bestowest strength and courage upon me in these last 
mOlnents ! I approach the window, my dearest of 
friends; and through the clouds, which are at this 
mOlnent driven rapidly along by the inlpetuous winds, 
I behold the stars which illunÜne the eternal heavens. 
No, you willllot fall, celestial bodies: the hand of the 
Ahnighty supports both you and me! 1 have looked 
for the last tinle upon the constellation of the Greater 
Bear: it is nlY favourite star; for 'when I bade you 
fare\vell at night, Charlotte, and turned nlY steps from 
your door, it always shone upon me, \\-rith \yhat rap- 
ture have I at times beheld it! How often have I 
implored it with uplifted hands to witness my fe1icity! 
and even still- But what object is there, Charlotte, 
which fails to sunllllon up your image before Dle? Do 
you not surround me on all sides? and have I not, 
like a child, treasured up every trifle 'which you have 
consecrated by your touch 1 
" Your profile, which was so dear to me, ] return to 
you; and I pray you to preserve it. Thouf:ands of 
kisses have I iInprinted upon it, and a thousand tinies 
has it gladdened Iny heart on departing from and 
returning to my home, 
"I have implored your father to lwotect nlY renlains. 
At the comer of the churchyard, looking tcrward the 
fields, there are two linle-trees - there I 'wish to 
lie. Your father can, and doubtless will, do thus nluch 
for his friend, Implore it of hinl. But perhaps pious 
Christians will not choose that their bodies should be 
buried near the corpse of a poor, unhapl-'Y 'wretch like 
l11e, Then let Ine be laid in S0111e remote valley, or 
near the high\vay, where the priest and Levite Dlay 
bless themselves as they pass by Iny tomb, whilst the 
Sanlaritan will Rhed a tear for my fate, 
" See, Charlotte, I do not shudder to take the cold 
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and fatal cup, froll1 which I shall drink the draught of 
death. Your hand presents it to 111e, and I do not 
trem ble. All, all is now concluded: the wishes and 
the hopes of my existence are fulfilled, With cold, 
uuflinching hand I knock at the brazen portals of 
Death. 
"Oh, that I had enjoyed the bliss of dying for you r 
ho\v gladly would I have sacrificed myself for you) 
Charlotte! And could I but restore peace and joy to 
your Loso111, with 'what l'esolution, with what joy, 
\vould I not Ineet my fate! But it is the lot of Dnly 
a chosen fe\v to shed their blood for their friends, and 
by their death to augment, a thousand times, the happi- 
ness of those by \vholn they are beloved. 
" I \vish, Charlotte, to be buried in the dress I wear 
at present: it has been rendered sacred by your touch, 
I have begged this favour of your father, l\fy spirit 
soars ahove my sepulchre, I do not wish IllY pockets 
to be searched. The knot of pink ribbon \vhich you 
\vore on your bosoln the first tÍlne I saw yon, sur- 
roundeù by the children - Oh, kiss thell1 a thousand 
tin1es for me, and'tell then} the fate of their unhappy 
friend! I think I see then1 playing arounù Ine. The 
dear children! How warmly have I been attached to 
you, Charlotte! Since the first hour I saw YOlI, how 
irnpossible have I found it to leave you. This ribbon 
must be buried with me: it was a present frolll you on 
nlY birthday. Ho\v confused it all appears! Little 
did I then think that I should journey this road, But 
peace! I pray you, peace! 
"They are loaded - the clock strikes twelve. I s& y 
alnen, Charlotte, Charlotte! farewell, farewell!" 


A neighbonr sa\v the flash, and heard the report oÌ 
the pistol; but, as everything reinained quiet, liB 
thought no more of it. 
In the morning, at six o'clock, the servant went into 
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Werther's room with a candle. He found his master 
stretched upon the floor, wel tering in his blood, and 
the pistols at his side. He called, he took hinl in his 
afll1S, but received no answer. Life was not yet quite 
extinct, The servant ran for a surgeon, and then went 
to fetch Albert, Charlotte he8r<1 the ringing of the 
bell: a cold shudder seized her, She ,vakened her hus- 
band, and they both rose, The servant, bathed in tears, 
faltered forth the dreadful news. Charlotte fell sense- 
less at Al bert's feet. 
When the surgeon can1e to the unfortunate "\Vel'ther, 
he was still lying on the floor; and his pulse lJeat, but 
his lin1 bs \vere cold, The bullet, entering the forehead, 
over the right eye, had penetrated the skull, A vein 
was opened in his right arm: the blood came, and he 
still continued to breathe, 
Fronl the blood which flo\ved froln t.he chair, it could 
be inferred that he had conlmitted the rash act sitting 
at his bureau, and that he after\vard fell upon the floor, 
He was found lying on his back near the window, He 
,vas in full-dress costume, 
The house, the neighbourhood, and the whole town 
were Ï1nlnediately in COilllllotion. Albert arrived, They 
had laid 'Verther on the bed: his head ,vas bound up, 
and the paleness of death was upon his face, His 
limbs were nlotionless; but he still breathed, at one 
time strongly, then weaker - his death was momently 
expected. 
He had drunk only one glass of the wine. " Emilia 
GaIotti" lay open upon his bureau. 
I shall say nothing of Albert's distress, or of Char- 
lotte's grief, ' 
The old ste\vard hastened to the house inlmediately 
upon hearing the ne\vs: he embraced his dying friend 
alnid a flood of tears. His eldest boys soon followed 
hÎIn un foot, In speechless sorro\v they thre\v theul- 
sel yes on their knees by the bedside, and kissed his 
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hands and face, The eldest, ,vho was his favourite, 
hung over him till he expired; and even then he was 
renloved by force, At twelve o'clock 'Verther breathed 
his last. The presence of the steward, and the precau- 
tions he had adopted, prevented a disturbance; and 
that night, at the hour of eleven, he caused the body 
to be interred in the lJlace which Werther had selected 
for hinlself, 
The ste\var:d and his sons followed the corpse to the 
grave. Albert 'was unable to accompany them, Char- 
lotte's life was despaired of, The body was carried by 
labourers. No priest attended. 
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ED'v ARD (so we shall call a ,vealthy nobleman in the 
prime of life) had been spending several hours of a fine 
A pril morning in hj s nursery garden, budding the stems 
of some young trees 'with cuttings which had been 
recently sent to him. He had finished what he had 
been about; and, having laid his tools together in 
their box, ,vas complacently surveying his work, when 
the gardener came up, and conlpliInented his master 
on his industry. 
cc Have you seen nlY wife anywhere?" inquired 
Ed,vard, as he moved to go away. 
" 1ly lady is alone yonder in the new grounds,'
 said 
the man: "the summer - house which she has been 
making on the rock over against the castle is finished 
to-day, and realty it is beautiful. It cannot fail to 
please your Grace. The view from it is perfect, - the 
village at your feet; a little to your right the church, 
with its tower, which you can just see over; and 
directly opposite you the castle and the garden." 
"Quite true," replied Ed ward: "I can see the people 
at work a few steps from where I am standing." 
cc And then, to the right of the church, again," con- 
tinued the gardener, " is the opening of the valley; and 
you look along over a range of wood and meadow far 
into the distance. The steps up the rock, too, are 
139 
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excellently arranged, My lady understands these 
things: it is a pleasure to work under her orders." 
"Go to her," said Edward, "and desire her to be so 
good as to wait for me there, Tell her I ,vish to see 
this new creation of hers, and enjoy it ,vith her." 
The gardener ,vent rapidly off, and Edward soon fol- 
lo,ved. Descending the terrace, and stopping, as he 
passed, to look into the hothouses and the forcing-pits, 
he canle presently to the strealn, and thence, over a 
narrow bridge, to a place where the ,valk leading to 
the sum mer-house branched off in t,vo directions. One 
path led across the churchyard, imnlediately up the 
face of the rock. The other, into ,vhich he struck, 
,vound a way to the left, with a nlore gradual ascent, 
through a pretty shrubbery. V\There the two paths 
joined again, a seat had been made, where he stopped 
a fe,v llloments to rest; and then, following the now 
single road, he found hinlself, after scranlbling along 
among steps and slopes of all sorts and kinds, conducted 
at last through a narro,v, more or less steep, outlet to 
the sunlmer-house. 
Charlotte was standing at the door to receive her 
husband. She made him sit down where, without 
moving, he could command a view of the different 
landscapes through the door and window, these serv- 
ing as frames in which they were set like pictures. 
Spring was coming on: a rich, beaûtiful life would 
soon everywhere be bursting; and Edward spoke of it 
with delight. 
"There is only one thing which I should observe," 
he added: (( the sUlnmer-house itself is rather small." 
"It is large enough for you and me, at any rate," 
answered Charlotte. 
"Certainly," said Edward: "there is room for a 
third, too, easily." 
" Of course; anù for a fourth also," replied Charlotte. 
(( :For larger parties we can contr
ve other places." 
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" Now that ,ve are here by ourselves, ,vith no oue to 
disturb us, and iu such a pleasant IHood," said Edward, 
"it is a good opportuqity for 111e to tell you that I have 
for S0111e time had sonlething on 111Y 111illd, about which 
I have 'wished to speak to you, but have never been 
able to Uluster up nlY courage." 
"I have observed that there has been son1ething of 
the sort," said Charlotte. 
"And even no'v," Ed warù ,vent on, "if it were not 
for a letter which the post brought me this nlorning, 
and ,vhich obliges U1e to COlne to SOllIe re8olution, 
to-ùay, I should very likely have still kept it to lny- 
self," 
" 'Vhat is it ?" asked Charlotte, turning affectionately 
to,vard hÍ1n. 
"It concerns our friend the captain," answered 
Ed'ward: "you kno,v the unfortunate position in which 
he, like many others, is placed. It is through no 
fault of his o,vn, but you lllay iUlagine how painful it 
must be for a person with his knowledge and talents 
and accomplishments to find hinlself without employ- 
ment, I - I will not hesitate any longer with what I 
an1 wishing for hiIn: I should like to have him here 
with us for a tÏrne." 
"We lnust think about that," replied Charlotte:" it 
should be considered on n10re sides than one," 
"1 anl quite ready to tell you what -1 have in view," 
returned Eùward, "Through his last letters there is a 
prevailing tone of despondency, -not that he is really 
in any want: he knows thoroughly well ho,v to lirnit 
his expenses, anù I have taken care for everything 
absolutely necessary. It is no distress to him to accept 
obligations fron1 nle: all our lives 'we have been in the 
habit of borro'wing frOlll and lending to each other; 
and ,ve could not tell, if ,ve ,vould, ho,v our debtor and 
credit account stands. It is being ,vithout occupation 
which is really fretting hinl. The lilany accomplish.. 
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n1ents which he has cultivated in himself it is his only 
pleasure - indeed it is his passion - to be daily and 
hourly exercising for the benefit of others. AntI llU'V 
to sit still with his arlllS folded; or to go on studying, 
a'cquiring, and acquiring, when he can Inake no use of 
what he already possesses, - lilY dear creature, it is a 
painful situation; and, alone as he is, he feels it doubly 
and trebly." 
"But I thought," said Charlotte, "that he had had 
offers fron1 lllany different quarters. I myself "Tote 
to nUlnbers of my u\vn friends, Inale and felllale, for 
hin}, and, as I have reason to believe, not without 
eft' ect." 
" It is true," replied Ed,vard; "but these very offers, 
these various proposals, have only caused him fresh 
enlbarrasslnent. Not one of them is at all suitable to 
such a person as he is, He would have nothing to do : 
he w'ould have to sacrifice himself, his time, his pur- 
poses, his ,vhole Inethod of life; and to that he cannot 
bring hin1self. The 1110re I think of it all, the 111ure I 
feel about it, and the :qlore anxious I aID to see hilll 
here \vith us." 
"It is very beautiful and alniable on your part," 
answered Chftrlotte, "to enter \vith so luuch sympathy 
into your friend's position; only, you 111USt allo\v IDe to 
ask you to think of yourself and of me, as \vell," 
"I have done that," replied EtI ,vard. " For our- 
sel ves, \ve can have nothing to expect from his pres- 
ence with us, except pleasure and advantage, I will 
say nothing of the expense. In any case, if he came 
to us, it would be but small; and you know he ,viTI be 
of no inconvenience to us at all. He can have his o\vn 
rooms in the right wing of the castle, and everything 
else can be arranged as siIDply as possible. 'Vhat 
shall ,\Te not be thus doing for him! and ho\v agree- 
able anù ho\v profitable lnay not his society l)l'uve to 
us! I have long been \vishing for a plan of the prop- 
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erty and the grounds. He ,viII see to it, and get it 
Jnac1e. You intend, yourself, to take the managelnent 
of the estate, as soon as our present ste,vard's term is 
expired; and that, you know, is a serious thing, His 
various information will be of inlnlense benefit to us: 
I feel only too acutely how lnuch I require a person 
of this kind. The cou ntry people ha ve know ledge 
enough; but their way of inlparting it is confused, and 
not ahvays honest. The students front the tü\vns and 
universities are sufficiently clever and orderly, but they 
are deficient in personal experience, From lilY friend, 
I can promise myself both know ledge and method; 
and hundreds of other circumstances I can easily con- 
ceive arising, affecting you as ,veIl as 11le, and fronl 
,vhich I can foresee innumerable advantages. Thank 
you for so patiently listening to me. N ow, do you 
say what you think, and say it out freely and fully: 
I will not interrupt you." 
" Very \vell," replied Charlotte: "I will begin at 
once ,vith a general observation, Men think nlost of 
the inlmec1iate - the present; and rightly, their calling 
being to do and to 'work. "\V onlen, on the other hand, 
n10re of ho,v things hang together in life: and that 
rightly, too, because their destiny'- the destiny of their 
fan1Ílies - is bound up ill this interdependence; and it 
is exactly this which it is their lnission to prOll1ote. 
So, no,v, let us cast a glance at our present and our 
past life; and you ,viII acknowledge that the invitation 
of the captain does not fall in RO entirely with our pur- 
poses, our plans, and our arrangelnents, I ,vill go 
back to those happy days of our earliest intercourse. 
'\Ve loved each other, young as we then ,vere, with all 
our hearts. We ,vere parted: you from me - your 
father, from an insatiable desire of wealth, choosing to 
marry you to an elderly and rich lady; I from you, 
having to give my hand, without any especial motive, 
to an excellent man, whom I respected, if I did not 


. 
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love. 'Ve uecame again free - you first, your poor 
Inother at the san1e tin1e leaving you in possession of 
your large fortune; I later, just at the tÍ1ne \vhen you 
returned frolH abroad, So vIe nlet once Inore, "\Ve 
spoke of the past; \ve could enjoy and love the recol- 
lection of it; \ve Inight have been contented, in each 
other's Rociety, to leave things as they were. You 
were urgent for our n1arriage, I at first hesitated. 
We \vere about the same age; but I, as a WOlllan, had 
gro\vn older than you as a man, At last I could not 
refuse you \vhat you seellled to think the one thing 
you cared for, All the discomfort you had ever expe- 
rienced, at court, in the arnlY, or in travelling, you 
were to recover from at li1Y side. You \vould settle 
do\vn, and enjoy life, but only \vith me for your COln- 
panion, I placed my daughter at a school \vhere she 
could be 1110re completely educated than would be 
possible in the retirement of the country; and I placed 
my niece Ottilie there with her as \vell, \vbo, perhaps, 
would have grown up better at hOllle \vith lne, under 
my o\vn care. This was done 'with your consent, 
merely that we Inight have our o\vn lives to ourselves, 
- merely that we n1Íght enjoy undisturbed our so- 
long-wished-for, so-long-delayed, happiness, lVe carne 
here, and settled ourselves. I undertook the dOluestic 
part of the 1nénage,. you, the out-of-doors, and the gen- 
eral control, l\fy o\vn principle has been to meet your 
wishes in everything, to live only for you, At least, 
let us give ourselves a fair trial ho\v far in this way 
we can be enough for one another," 
" Since the interdependence of things, as you call it, 
is your especial elelnent," replied Elhvard, "one should 
either never listen to any of your trains of reasuning, 
or Blake up one's lnind to allo\v you to be in the fight; 
and, indeed, you have been in the right up to the 
present day, The foundatioJl which \ve have hitherto 
1cen laying for ourselves is of the trup, sound surt; 
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only, are we to build nothing upon it? is nothing to 
be developed out of it 1 All the \vork we have Jone, 
_ I in the garden, you in the park, - is it all only for 
a. pa.ir of hermits?" 
" vVell, \vell," replied Charlotte, "very \vell. vVhat 
we have to look to is, that we introduce 110 alien ele- 
ment, nothing which shall cross or obstruct us. Re- 
menlber, our plans, even those which only concern onr 
amuselllents, depend n1ainly on our being together.. 
Yon \vere to read to me, in consecutive order, the 
journal which you Inade \vhen you \vere abroad, You 
were to take the opportunity of arranging it, putting all 
the loose matter c011nected 'with it in its place; and, 
with me to work \vith you and help you, out of these 
invaluable but chaotic leaves and sheets, to put to- 
gether a conlplete thing, \vhich should give pleasure 
to ourselves and to others. I promised to assist you 
in transcribing; and ,ve thought it \vonld be so pleas- 
ant, so delightful, so charming, to travel over in rec- 
ollection the ,vorld \vhich we were unable to see 
together. The beginning is already made. Then, in 
the evenings, you have taken up your flute again, 
accolnpanying TIle on the piano; 'while, of visits back- 
wards and for\vards among the neighbourhood, there is 
abundance. :For my part, I have been pron1Ïsing my- 
self out of all this the first really happy summer I 
have ever thought to spend in IllY life." 
"Only, I cannot see," replied Ed\vard, rubbing his 
forehead, "how, through every bit of thiR which JOu 
have been so s\veetly and so sensibly laying before Iue, 
the captain's presence can be any interruption: I 
should rather have thought it \vould give it a11 fresh 
zest and life, He was my cOlllpanion during a part of 
Iny travels, He made many observations from a dif- 
ferent point of view from 111ine, We can put it all 
together, and so make a charmingly con1plete work of 
it." 
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"'V ell, then, I will ackno\vledge openly," ans\vered 
Charlotte, \vith SOlne impatience, " my feeling is against 
this plan. I have an instinct which tells me no good 
will <;on1e of it," 
"You \VOnlen are invincible in this way," replied 
Ed ward. " You are so sensible that there is no an- 
s\vering you; then, so affectionate, that one is glad to 
give \vay to you; full of feelings, \vhich one cannot 
. wound; and full of forebodings, which terrify oue." 
"I am not superstitious," said Charlotte: "and I care 
nothing for these dim sensations, Inerely as such; but, 
in general, they are the result of unconscious recol- 
lections of happy or unhappy consequences, \vhich \ve 
have experienced as follo\ving on our own or others' 
actions, Nothing is of greater mornent, in any state of 
things, than the intervention of a third person. I 
have seen friends, brothers and sisters, lovers, husbands 
and wives, whose relation to each other, through the 
accidental or intentional introduction of a third person, 
has been altogether changed, - whose whole moral 
condition has been inverted by it," 
"That nlay very well be," replied Echvard, "with 
people \vho live on, \vithout looking ,v'here they are 
going; but not, surely, with persons ,vho have attained 
to self -consci ousness," 
"Self-consciousness, my dearest husband," insisted 
Charlotte, "is not a sufficient \veapon. It is very 
often a most dangerous one for the person \vho bears 
it, And, out of all this, at least so nluch seems to 
arise, that we should not be in too great a hurry. Let 
me have a fe\v days to think: don't decide," 
"As the matter stands," returned Ed\vard, "however 
many clays \ve \vait, \ve shall still be in too great a 
hurry. The argunlents for and against are all before 
us; all we \vant is the conclusion; and. as things are, 
I think the best thing we can do is to draw lots." 
"I know," said Charlotte, "that, in doubtful cases, it 
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is your way to leave them to chance, To me, in such 
a serious matter, this seems almost a crime." 
"Then, what am I to write to the captain?" cried 
Ed ,vard; "for write I nlust at once." 
"Write him a kind, sensible, sympathising letter," 
answered Charlotte, 
" That is as good as none at all," replied Edward. 
"And there are nlany cases," answered she, "in 
which we are obliged, and in which it is the real kind- 
ness, rather to write nothing than not to write." 



CHAPTER II. 


ED'V ARD ,vas alone in his 1'00111, The repetition of 
the incidents of his life froIll Charlotte's lips; the 
representation of their mutual situation, their 111utual 
purposes, - had worked hÜn, sensitive as he ,vas, into 
a very pleasant state of n1Ìnd. 'Vhile close to her- 
,vhile in her presence - he had felt so happy, that he 
had thought out a warl11, kind, Lut quiet and indefinite, 
epistle \vhich he ,vould send to the captain. "\Vhen, 
ho\vever, he had settled hitnself at his \yriting-ta ble, 
and taken up his friend's letter to read it over once 
Inore, the sad condition of this excellent 111au rose again 
vividly before hin!. The feelings \vhich had Lee11 all 
day distressing hÜn again a\voke, and it appeared im- 
possible to hÜn to leave one \vhom he called his friend 
in such painful enlbarrasslnent, 
Ed \vard was unaccuston1ed to deny hÌ1nself anything. 
The only child, and consequently the spoiled child, of 
wealth)" parents, \vho had persuaded him into a singu- 
lar but highly advantageous Inarriage with a lady far 
older than hÜnself; and again by her petted and in- 
dulged in every possible ,vay, 
he seeking to reward his 
kindness to her by the UtIlloSt liberality; after her 
early death his o\vn nlaster, travelling independently of 
every ene, equal to all contingencies and all changes, 
with desires never excessive, but nlultiple and various, 
- free-hearted, generous, brave, at times even noble,- 
what was there in the \vorld to cross or thwart hinl ? 
IIitherto, everything had gone as he desired. Char- 
lotte had becorne IÚs; he had \von her at last, \vith an 
ohstillate, a rOlnantic fidelity: and no\v he felt hin1self, 
148 
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for the first time, contradicted, crossed in his wishes, 
when those wishes were to invite to h.is home the 
friend of his youth, - just as he was longing, as it 
'were, to throw open his \vhole heart to hinl, He felt 
annoyed, inlpatient: he took up his pen again and 
again, and as often threw it down again because he 
could not make up his mind what to write, He would 
not go counter to his wife's wishes: still less could he 
go counter to her expressed desire. III at ease as he 
\vas, it ,vould have been inlpossible for hinl, even if 
he had \vished, to \vrite a quiet, easy letter. The nlost 
natural thing to do, was to put it off, In a few ,,-ords, 
he begged his friend to forgive hinl for having left his 
letter unans'wered: that day he was unable to write 
circumstantially, but shortly he hoped to be able to tell 
hiIn \vhat he felt at greater length, 
The next day, as they ,,-ere walking to the sanle 
spot, Charlotte took the opportunity of bringing back 
the conversation to the subject; perhaps beeause she 
kne\v that there is no surer way of rooting out any plan 
or purpose than by often talking it over. 
It \vas what Ed'ward was wishing. He expressed 
hinlself in his own way, kindly and s\veetly, }'or al- 
though, sensitive as he was, he Hanled up readily,- 
although the vehenlence ",-ith which he desired any- 
thing lllade him pressing, and his obstinacy nlade hinl 
inIpatient, - his ",.ords were so softened by his wish to 
spare the feelings of those to \vhon1 he was speaking, 
that it was impossible not to be charnled, even ,,-hen 
one lllost disagreed with him. 
On that nlorning he first contrived to bring Char- 
lotte into the happiest Inunour, and then so disarnled 
her \vith the graceful turn \vhich he gave to the con- 
versation, that she cried out at last: 
" You are deterl11Íned that what I refuse to the hus- 
band you will nlake 111e grant to the lover. At least, 
my dearest," she continued, "I \vill ackno\vledge that 
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your \vishes,. and the warmth and sweetness \vith 'which 
you express them, have 110t left me untouched, have 
not left lue un rnoved, You drive 111e to make a con fes- 
sion: until now I, too, have had a concealruent fronl 
you; I am in ex
ctly the saIne position 'with you, and I 
have hitherto been putting the saIne restraint on my 
inclination which I have been exhorting you to put on 
yours." 
"Glad am I to hear that," said Ed\vard. "In the 
married state, a difference of opinion now and then, I 
see, is no bad thing. 'Ve learn something of one 
another by it. H 
" You are to learn at present, then," said Charlotte, 
"that I feel with regard to Ottilie as you dó \vith 
regard to the captain, The dear child is ll10st uncom- 
fortable at the school, and I am thoroughly uneasy 
about her. Luciana, lHY daughter, born as she is for 
the \vorlel, is there training hourly for the world: 
languages, history, everything that is taught there, she 
acquires \vith so nluch ease, that, as it were, she learns 
them off at sight, She has quick natural gifts, and an 
excellent Inenlory: one lllay alJHost say she forgets 
everything, and in a 1110nlellt calls it all back again. 
She distinguishes herself above everyone at the school 
with the freedoln of her carriage, the grace üf her lllove- 
ment, and tlie elegance of her address, and, \vith the 
inborn royalty of nature, lnakes herself the queen of 
the little circle there. The superior of the establishment 
regards her as a little divinity, \vho under her hands is 
shaping into excellence, and who will do her honour, 
gain her reputation, and bring her a large increase of 
pupils: the first pages of this good lady's letters, and 
her Inonthly notices of progress, are for ever hymns 
about the excellence of such a chiJd, \vhich I have to 
translate into IllY o\vn prose: ,,
hile her concluding 
sentences a bout Ottilie are nothing but excuse after 
excuse, - atten1pts at eXplaining ho\v it can be that a 
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girl in other respects gro\ving up so lovely seems com- 
ing to nothing, and shows neither capacity nor accoUl- 
plishment. This, and the little she has to say besides, 
is no riddle to me; because I can see in this dear child 
the same character as that of her Inother, who ,vas Iny 
own dearest friend, who grew up with myself, aud 
\vhose daughter, I am certain, if I had the care of her 
education, would form into an exquisite creature. 
" This, however, has not fallen in with our plan; and 
as one ought not to be picking and pulling, or for ever 
introducing new elements ainong the conditions of our 
life, I think it better to bear, and tu conquer as I can, 
even the unpleasant Í1npression that my daughter, who 
knows very well that poor Ottilie is entirely dependent 
upon us, does not refrain from flourishing her own suc- 
cesses in her face, and so, to a certain extent, destroys 
the little good which we have done for her. Who are 
,veIl enough trained never to wound others by a parade 
of their own advantages? and who stands so high as 
not at times to suffer under such a slight? In trials 
like these, Ottilie's character is growing in strength; 
but, since I have clearly kno\vn the painfùlness of her 
situation, I have been thinking over all possible \vays 
to lnake some other arrangelnent, Every hour laIn 
expecting an answer to my own last letter, and then I 
do not mean to hesitate any nlore. So, my dear 
Edward, it is with me. 'Ve have both, you see, the 
same sorro\vs. to bear, touching both our hearts ill the 
sanle point, Let us bear them together, since \ve 
neither of us can press our own against the other," 
" We are strange creatures," said Ed ward, slniling. 
"If \ve can only put out of sight anything ,vhich 
troubles us, we fancy at once \ve have got riù of it, 
We can give up much in the large and general, but to 
make sacrifices in little things, is a demand to ,vhich 
we are rarely equal. So it 'was \vith Iny nlother, - as 
lung as I lived with her, while a boy and a young nlan, 
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she could not bear to let rue be a Dloment out of her 
sight. If I \vas úut later than usual in my ride, sonle 
Inisfortune must have happened to me. If I got wet 
through in a sho\ver, a fever was inevitaLle. I trav- 
elled: I was absent fronl her altogether; and, at once, 
I scarcely seenleù to belong to her. If \ve look at it 
closer," he continueù, "'we are both acting very fool- 
ishly, vel'Y culpably. T\vo very noble natures, both ,of 
which have the closest claims on our affection, we are 
leaving exposed to pain and distress, merely to avoid 
exposing ourselves to a chance of danger. If this is 
not to be called selfish, \vhat is ? You take Ottilie; 
let IHe have the captain: and for a short period, at 
least, let the trial be 111ade," 
" 'Ve might venture it," said Charlotte thoughtfully, 
"if the danger w
re only to ourselves, But do you 
think it prudent to bring Ottilie and the captain into a 
situation where they nlust necessarily be so closely in- 
timate, - the captain a IHan no older than yourself, of 
an age (I anl not saying this to flatter you) when a 
nlan beconles first capable of love and first deserving of 
it, and a girT of Ottilie's attractiveness?" 
"I cannot conceive ho\v you can rate Ottilie so 
high," rel>lied Ed ward. " I can only explain it to nlY- 
self by supposing her to have inherited your affection 
for her nlother. Pretty she is, no doubt. I renlem- 
bel' the captain telling nle so, when 'we came back last 
year, and met her at your aunt's. Attractive she is, 
- she has particu
arly pretty eyes; but I do not 
know that she Inade the slightest ÍInpression upon me." 
"That ,vas quite proper in you," said Charlotte, 
"seeing that I ,vas there; and, although she is nluch 
younger than I, the presence of your olù frielld had 
so Inany CharlllS fur you, that you overlooked the 
pron1Ïse of the opening l)eauty. It is one of your 
ways, and that is one reason why it is so pleasant 
to Ii ve with you," 
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Charlotte, openly as she appeared to be speaking, 
was keeping back sOlnething, nevertheless, ,vhich 'was, 
that, at the time ,vhen Ed ward first canle back frOUl 
aboard, she had purposely thrown Ottilie in his ,vay, 
to secure, if possible, so desirable a match for her 
protégée. For of herself, at that tinle, in connection 
with Ed ,yard, she never thought at all. The captain, 
also, had a hint given to him to draw Edward's atten- 
tion to her; but the latter, who was clinging deter- 
minately to his early affection for Charlotte, looked 
neither right nor left, and was only happy in the 
feeling that it was at last within his po,ver to obtain 
for hÜnself the one happiness 'which he so earnestly 
desired, and which a series of incidents had appeared 
to have placed for ever beyond his reach, 
They were on the point of descending the new 
grounds, newly laid out, in order to return to the 
castle, when a servant canle .hastily to meet theIll, 
and, with a laugh on his face, called up fronl belo\v, 
"Will your Grace be pleased to come quickly to the 
castle? The Herr l\1ittler has just galloped into the 
court, He shouted to us, to go all of us in search 
of you; and we were to ask whether there ,vas need, 
'whether there is need,' he cried after us, 'do you 
hear? but be quick, be quick.'" 
"The odd fellow!" exclainled Ed ,vard. "But has 
he not come at the right time, Charlotte? Tell hÏ1n, 
there is need, - grievous need. He must alight, See 
his horse taken care of. Take hin1 into the saloon, and 
let him have some luncheon. vVe shall be with hÜn 
immediately, 
"Let us take the nearest way," he said to his ,,,ife, 
anù struck into the path across the churchyard, ,vhich 
he usually avoided, He ,vas not a little surprised to 
find here, too, traces of Charlotte's delicate hand. 
Sp3.ring, as far as possible, the old monlunents, she 
had contrived to level it, and lay it carefully out, so 
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as to Inake it appear a pleasant spot on ,vhich the eye 
and the ÏInagination could equally repose with pleas- 
ure, The oldest stones had each their special honour 
assigned thenl. They were ranged according to their 
dates along the ,vall, either lealling against it, or let 
into it, or ho\vever it could be contriyell; and the 
string-course of the church was thus variously orna- 
nJ en ted, 
Ed\vard was singularly affected as he caIne in upon 
it through the little .wicket: he pressed Charlotte's 
hand, and tears started into his eyes, But these were 
very soon put to flight by the appearance of their 
singular visitor, This gentleIllan had declined sitting 
do,vn in the castle: he hall ridden straight through 
the village to the churchyard-gate; and then, haltillg, 
he called out to his friends, "Are you not lllaking 
a fool of nle? Is there need, really? If there is, I 
can stay till nlidday, But don't keep Iile. I have 
a great deal to do .before night." 
H Since you have taken the trouble to COllle so far," 
cried Edward to hiln, in answer, "you had better come 
through the gate. \Ve lneet at a solellln spot. Conle 
and see the variety which Charlotte has thrown over 
its sadness," 
"Illside there," called out the rider, "COlne I neither 
on horseback, nor in carriage, nor on foot. These here 
rest in peace: with theln 1 have nothing to do, One 
day I shall be carried in feet foremost, 1 lYHlst bear 
that as I can. - Is it serious, I want to know?" 
"Indeed it is," cried Charlotte, "right serious. For 
the first tinlP in our Juarried lives \ve are in a strait 
and difficulty, fl'Olll ,vhich \ve do not kno\v ho\v to 
extricate ourselves." 
" You (10 not look as if it \vere so," ans\vered he. 
"But I \vill lJelicve you, If you [Ire deceiving I11e, 
for the future you shall help yourselves, Follow 1nc 
quickly: nlY horse will be none the worse for a rest." 
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The three soon lllet ill the parlour, ,vhere luncheon 
,vas brought in; and l\littler told theln \vhat he had 
done, and waR going to do on that day, This eccen- 
tric person had in early life been a clergyn1an, and 
had distinguished hilllself ill his office by the never- 
resting activity 'with which he contrived t.o make up 
and put an end to quarrels, - quarrels in falnilies, and · 
quarrels bet\veen neighbours; first an10ng tIle individ- 
uals innuediately about hill), and afterward anlong 
,vhole congregations, and alnong the country gent1e- 
IHen round, \Vhile he ,vas in the Ininistry, no 
Inarried couple ,vere allowed to separate; and t.he 
district courts \vere untroubled \vitIl either cause or 
process, A kno\vledge of the la\v, he \vas well a\vare, 
,vas necessary to hÜn, He gave hÏ1nse1f \vith all his 
n1Ïght to the study of it, and very soon felt hin1self 
a lllatch for the best-trained advocate. His circle of 
activity extended \vonderful1y; and people were on 
tbe point of ÜlClucing him to nlove to the Hesidence, 
\vhere he would find opportunities of exercising in the 
higher circles \vhat he had begun in the lowest, \vhen 
he \von a considerable sum of Inoney Ül a lottery. 
"\Vith this he bought hirnse1f a Rnlan l,l'operty, He 
let the ground to a tenant, and nHlde it the centre 
of his operations, 'with the fixed deternJÏnation, or 
rather in accordance with his old custOlllS and inclina- 
tions, never to enter a house \vhen there \vas no diRpute 
to rnake up, and no help to be given, People \vho 
'were superstitious about nanles, and a bout \vhat they 
in1ported, maintained that it ,vas his Leing caned 
l\fittler \vhich drove hin1 to take upon hÜnself this 
strange en1ploynlent, 
I.uncheon \vas laid on the table, and the stranger 
then solen1nly pressed his host not to wait any longer 
with the disclosure \vhich he had to Blake. Inlluec1i- 
ately after refreshing hÜnsclf he would be ohliged to 
leave them. 
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Husband and \vife Inade a circumstantial confession; 
but scarcely had he caught the substance of the matter, 
when he started angrily up from the table, rushed out 
of the saloon, and ordered his horse to be saddled 
instantly. 
"Either you do not know me, you d<? not under- 
· stand me," he cried, "or you are sorely n1Ïschievous. 
Do you call this a quarrel? Is there any want of 
help here? Do you suppose that I aln in the 'world 
to give advÙe? Of all occupations which n1an can 
pursue, that is the 1110st foolish. Every nlan lllUSt 
be his o\vn counsellor, and do what he cannot let 
alone, If all go \vell, let hirn be happy, let hÍ1n enjoy 
his wisdol1l and his fortune; if it go ill, I am at hand 
to do what I can for hÍ1n, The lllan who desires to be 
rid of an evil, kno\vs \vhat he wants; but the rnan 
who desires sonwthil1g better than he has is stone- 
blind. Yes, yes, laugh as you ,viII, he is playing 
bIÜllhnau's-buff: perhaps he gets hold of sOlllething; 
but the question is, what he has got hold of. Do as 
you will: it is all one, Invite your frieuds to you, 
or let theln be: it is all the sanIe. The 1110st prudent 
plans I have seen lniscarry, and the 1I10st foolish suc- 
ceed, Don't split your brains about it: and if, one 
way or the other, evil COlnes of ,vhat you settle, ùon't 
fret: send for 111e, and you shall be helped. Till which 
time I an1 your hUlnble servant," 
So saying, he sprang 011 his horse, without waiting 
the arrival of the coffee, 
"11ere you see," said Charlotte, "the small service 
a thirù person can be ,vhen things are off their balance 
bet,veeu t\VO persons closely connected: \ve are left, 
if possible, lnore confused and nlore uncertain than 'we 
were." 
They ,vould both probably have continued hesitat- 
ing S0111e titne longer, had Hot a letter arl'i veù frotn the 
captain in reply to Elhvard's last, lIe had nlade up 
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his mind to accept one of the situations which had 
been offered him, although it ,vas not in the least up 
to his mark, He was to share the ennui of certain 
wealthy persons of rank, who depended on his ability 
to dissipate it. 
Edward's keen glance saw into the ,,,hole thing; 
and he pictured it out in just, sharp lines, 
"Can we endure to think of our friend in such 
a position?" he cried. " You cannot be so cruel, 
Charlotte." 
"That strange l\littler is right, after all," replied 
Charlotte: "all such undertakings are ventures; ,vhat 
will COlne of them, it is impossible to foresee. N e,v 
elements introduced among us may be fruitful in fur- 
tune or in misfortune, without our having to take 
credit to ourselves for one or the other. I do not 
feel myself finn enough to oppose you further. Let 
us n1ake the experiment; only one thing I ,viII entreat 
of you, - that it be only for a short titne. You Blust 
allow n1e to exert myself Inore than ever, to use all 
my influence an10ng all n1Y connections, to find hilll 
some position ,vhich ,,
in satisfy him in his own ,vay." 
Edward assured his ,vife of his warn1est gratitude, 
He hastened ,vith a light, happy heart, to ,vrite off his 
proposals to his friend, Charlotte in a 110stscript ,vas 
to signify her approbation with her o,vn hand, and 
unite her o'vn kind entreaties with his. She ,vrote, 
,vith a rapid pen, pleasantly and affectionately, but 
yet with a sort of haste which was not usual '\vith 
her; and, most unlike herself, she disfigured the paper 
at last ,vith a blot of ink, ,vhich put her out of telnper, 
and 'which she only made worse with her attenlpts to 
wipe it away, 
Edward laughed at her about it; and, as there ,vas 
still room, added a second postscript, that his friend 
was to see from this sYlnptonl the inlpatience ,vith 
'\v hich he was expected, and measure the speed at 
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which he came to them by the haste In which the 
letter was ,vritten. 
The messenger was gone; and Ed ,yard thought he 
could not give a more convincing evidence of his grati- 
tude than by insisting again and again that Charlotte 
should at once send for Ottilie fron1 the school. She 
said she would think about it, and, for that evening, 
induced Edward to join ,vith her in the enjoyn1ent of 
a little music. Charlotte played exceedingly well on 
the piano, Ed\vard not quite so well on tbe flute, He 
had taken a great deal of pains with it at times; but 
he lacked the patience, the perseverance, requisite for 
the completely successful cultivation of such a talent. 
Consequently his part \vas done unequally: some pieces 
well, only perhaps too quickly; while \vith others he 
hesitated, not being quite familiar with them; so that, 
for anyone else, it ,yould have been difficult to have 
gone through a duet with hÏ1n. But Charlotte kne\v 
how to n1anage it. She held in, or let herself Le run 
a \vay with, and fulfilled in this wa.y the double part of 
a skilful conductor and a prudent housewife, who are 
able ahvays to keep right on the ,vhole, although par- 
ticular passages will now and then fall out of order. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE captain canle, having previously written a most 
sensible letter, \vhich had entirely quieted Charlotte's 
apprehensions. So much clearness about himself, so 
just an understanding of his o\vn position and the posi- 
tion of his friends, pron1Ïsed everything which was best 
and happiest. , 
The con versatioll of the first few hours, as is gener- 
ally the case \vith friends who have not met for a long 
time, was eager, lively, alnlost exhausting, Toward 
evening Cbarlotte proposed a walk to the new grounds. 
The captain was delighted with the spot, and observed 
every beauty which had been first brought into sight 
and made enjoyable by the new walks. He had a 
IJractised eye, and at the same time one easily satis- 
fied; and, although he knew very well \vhat was really 
valuable, he never, as so n1any persons do, made people 
\vho were showing hirn things of their own uncom- 
fortable by requiring more than the circumstances 
admitted of, or by mentioning anything more perfect 
\vhich he remembered having seen elsewhere. 
When they arrived at the sunlnler-house, they found 
it dressed out for a holiday, only, indeed, with artificial 
flo'Yers and evergreens, but \vith some pretty bunches 
of natural corn-ears 
unong theIn, and other field and 
garden fruit, so as to do credit to the taste which had 
arranged, them. 
" Although my husband does not like in general to 
have his birthday or christening-day kept," Charlotte 
159 
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said, "he will not object to-day to these fe\v ornaments 
being expended on a treble festival." 
" Treble?" cried Ed ward. 
" Yes, indeed," she replied. "Our friend's arrival 
here \ve are bound to keep as a festival; and have you 
never thought, either of you, that this is the day on 
\vhich you \vere both christened? Are you not both 
nanled Otto?" 
The two friends shook hands across the little 
table, 
" You bring back to my nlind," Ed\vard said, " this 
little link of our boyish aft' ection. As children \ve 
were both called so: but, when we canle to be at 
school together, it was the cause of nluch confusion; 
and I readily made over to him all nlY right to the 
pretty, laconic name." 
"Wherein you \vere not altogether so very high- 
minded," said the captain; "for I well remelnber that 
the nalne of Ed \vard had then begun to please you 
better, from its attractive sound when spoken by cer- 
tain pretty lips." 
They \vere now all three sitting round the same 
table \vhere Charlotte had spoken so vehemently 
against their guest's coming to them. Edward, happy 
as he \vas, did not \vish to remind his wife of that 
tinIe; but he Òould not help saying,- 
" There is good room here for one nlore person." 
At this moment the notes of a bugle were heard 
across from the castle. Full of happy thoughts and 
feelings as the friends all \vere together, the sound fell 
in allloug them with a strong force of answering har- 
mony. They listened silently; each for the mOJ}16n
 
withdrawing into hinlself, and feeling doubly happy in 
the fair circle of which he formed a part, The pause 
\vas first broken by Edward, who started up, and 
walked out in front of the sUl1uner-house. 
"Our friend must not think," he said to Charlotte, 
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"that this narro\v little valley f01'lnS the whole of our 
dOlllain and possessions. Let us take hilll up to the 
top of the hill, 'where be can see farther, and breathe 
more freely." 
" For this once, then," answered Charlotte, "\ve must 
climb up the old foot-path, \vhich is not too easy. By 
the next tÏIne, I hope 'my \valks and steps will have 
been carried right up." 
And so, among rocks and shrubs and bushes, they 
made their way to the sunlll1Ît, where they found 
themselves, not on a level flat, but on a sloping grassy 
terrace, running along the ridge of the hill. The vil- 
lage, with the castle behind it, was out of sight. At 
the bottom of the valley, sheets of \vater were seen 
spreading out right and left, \vith wooded hills rising 
immediately from their opposite margin, and, at the 
end of the upper water, a \vall of sharp, precipitous 
rocks directly overhanging it, their huge fonns reflected 
in its level surface. In the hollow of the ravine, 
where a considerable brook ran into the lake, lay a 
mill half hidden anlong the trees, a sweetly retired 
spot, nlost beautifully surrounded; and through the 
entire sell1Îcircle, over \vhich the vie\v extended, ran 
an endless variety of hills and valleys, copse and forest, 
the early green of which pronlised the near approach 
of a luxuriant clothing of foliage, In nlany places 
particular groups of trees caught the eye, and espe- 
cially a cluster of planes and poplars directly at the 
spectator's feet, close to the edge of the centre lake. 
They were at their full growth; and they stood there, 
spreading out their boughs all around the Ill, in fresh. 
and luxuriant strength. 
To these Edward called his friend's attention. 
"I Inyself planted thenl," he cried, "when I was a 
boy, They \vere srnall trees \vhich I rescued when 
D1Y father ,vas laying out the new part of the great 
castle garden" and in the lllÍddle of one summer had 
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rooted theln out. This year you will no doubt see 
then1 show their gratitude in a fresh set of shoots." 
They returned to the castle in high spirits, and 
mutually pleased ,vit h each other. To the guest was 
allotted an agreeable and roomy set of apartll1ents in 
the right ,ving of the castle; and here he rapidly got 
his books anù papers and instrulnents in order, to go 
on ,vith his usual occupation, But Edward, for the 
first fe\v days, gave hiIn no rest, He took hÜn about 
every\vhere, no,v on foot, now on horseback, lllaking 
hÜn acquainted ,vith the country and with the estate; 
and he enlbraced the opportunity of inlparting to hin1 
the wishes, which he had been long entertaining, of 
getting at SOllle better acquaintance with it, and learn- 
ing to nlanage it more profitably. 
"The first thing \ve have to do," said the captain, 
"is to make a n1agnetic survey of the property. That 
is a pleasant and easy Blatter; and, if it does not 
adn1Ït of entire exactness, it ,vill be ahvays useful, and 
\vill do, at any rate, for an agreeable beginning. It 
can be made, too, ,vithout any great staff of assistants; 
and one can be sure of getting it cOlnpleted. If by 
and by you COllle to require anything lllore exact, it 
will be easy then to find sonle plan to have it made." 
The captain \vas exceedingly skilful at ,york of this 
kind, He had brought ,vith hitn ,vhatever instru- 
lueuts he required, and comlllenced inul1ediately. Ed- 
,yard provided hÜn with a number of foresters and 
IJeasants, ,vho, ,vith his illstruction, \vere able to render 
hiIn allllecessary assistance. The weather was favour- 
aùle, The eveuings and the early nlornings \vere de- 
voted to the designing and dra\ving; and, in a short 
tinle, it ,vas all filled in and coloured. Ed warù s:nv 
his possessions grow out, like a new creation, upon the 
paper; alld it seenled as if -no\v, for the first tÍ1ne, he 
kne,v \vhat they \Ve1'8, as if they no,,,, first, ,vere prop- 
erly his own. . 
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There occurred opportunities of speaking about the 
park, and the ways of laying it out, - a far better dis- 
position of things being nlade possible, after a survey 
of this kind, than could be arrived at by experinlent- 
ing on nature, on partial and accidental inlpressions, 
" We must nlake DlY wife understand this," said 
Ed \yard. 
" \Ve nlust do nothing of the kind," replied the cap- 
tain, \vho did not like bringing his o'\vu notions in 
collision with those of others, He had learned by 
experience that the motives and purposes by which 
lnen are influenced are far too various to be lllade to 
coalesce upon a single point, even on the 1110st solid 
representations, " We must not do it," he cried: " she 
\vill be only confused. 'Vith her, as \vith all people 
who employ themselves on such nlatters merely as 
amateurs, the irnportant thing is, rather that she shall 
do sonlething, than that sOlnething shall be done. 
Such persons feel their way \vith nature. . They have 
fancies for this plan or that: they do not venture on 
renloving obstacles. They are not Lold enough to 
make a sacrifice, They do not kno\v beforehand in 
\vhat their ,york is to result. They try an experi- 
nlent - it succeeds - it fails; they. alter it; they 
alter, perhaps, \vhat they ought to leave alone, and 
leave what they ought to alter; and so, at last, there 
alwaJTs remains but a patclnvork, \vhich pleases and 
ailluses, but never satisfies." 
"Acknowledge candidly," said Ed\vard, "that you do 
not like this ne\v \vork of hers." 
"The idea is excellent," he replieù: "if the execution 
were equal to it, there \vould be no fault to find. But 
she has tornlented herself to find her ,yay up that 
rock; and she no\v torn1ents everyone, if you 111u
t 
have it, that she takes up after her, You cannot \valk 
together, you cannot \valk behind one another, ,vith 
any freedoll1. Eyery mOlnent your step is interrupted 
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one ,yay or another. There is no end to the mistakes 
which she has Blade." 
" 'V ould it have been easy to do it otherwise?" asked 
Ed ,yard, 
" \T ery easy," replied the captain, " She had only to 
break a \,yay a corner of the rock, - ,vhich is no\y but 
an unsightly ubject, lllade up as it is of little pieces, - 
and she would at once have a s,,-eep for her .walk. and 
stone in abundance for the rough nlasonry \vork, to 
,viden it in the bad places, and make it smooth. But 
this I tell you in strictest confidence, or else it \vill 
confuse and annoy her. ''''hat is done lllUst remain as 
it is. If any more n10ney and labour are to be spent 
there, there is abundance to do above the sunnner- 
house on the hin, 'which we can settle our own way." 
If the t\VO friends found in their occupation abun- 
dance of present employnlent, there ,vas no lack either 
of entertaining reminiscences of early times, in \vhich 
Charlotte took her part as \vell. They determined, 
moreover, that, as soon as their inlmediate labours 
\vere finished, they would go to \vork upon the journal, 
and in this way, too, reproduce the past. 
For the rest, \vhen Ed\vard and Charlotte vtere alone, 
there \vere fewßr Inatters of private interest bet,veen 
thenl than formerly. This ,vas especially the case since 
the fault - finding about the grounds, ,vhich Edward 
thought so just, and \vhich he felt to the quick, He 
held his tongue about \vhat the captain had said for a 
long tiIne; but at last, \vhen he sa\y his wife again pre- 
paring to go to \vork above the sumnler-house \vith her 
paths and steps, he could not contain hÏ1llself allY 
luuger, but, after a fe\v circun1locutiollS J carne out \yith 
his ne\v vie\vs. 
Charlutte 'vas thoroughly (listul'bed. She \vas sen- 
sible enough to perceive at once that they ,vere right; 
but there \vas the difficulty with what was already 
done, - and ,vhat ,vas n1aùe ,vas nlade. She had 
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liked it: even what was wrong had become dear to 
her in its details. She fought against her convictions; 
she pleaded for her little creations; she railed at men 
who were for ever going to the broad and the great. 
They could not let a pastime, they could not let an 
amusement, alone, she said; but they must go and 
make a ,york out of it, never thinking of the expense 
which their larger plans involved. She was provoked, 
annoyed, and angry, Her old plans she could not give 
up, the ne\v she \vould not quite throw frorn her; but, 
divided as she ,vas, for the present she put a stop to 
the work, and gave herself tilne to think the thing 
over, and let it ripen by itself. 
At the saIne time that she lost this source of active 
amusement, tbe others were more and n10re together 
over their own busIness, They took to occupying 
themselves, moreover, with the flo\ver-garden and the 
hóthouses; and, as they filled up the intervals \vith 
the ordinary gentlelnen's amusements, - hunting, rid- 
ing, buying, selling, breaking horses, and such nlatters, 
- she was every day left more and rnore to herself, 
She devoted herself more assiduously than ever to her 
correspondence on account of the captain, aud yet she 
had many lonely hours; so that the infol'luation which 
she now received from the school becaule of more 
agreeable interest. 
To a long-drawn letter of the superior of the estab- 
lishment, filled with the usual expressions of deJight at 
her daughter's progress, a brief postscrivt 'was attached, 
with a second from the hand of a gentleman in employ- 
ment there as an assistant, both of \vhich we here 
communicate. 


POSTSCRIPT OF THE SUPERIOR. 


" Of Ottilie, I can only repeat to your ladyship \vhat 
I have already stated in n1Y fOflner let.ters. I do not 
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kno\v ho\v to find fault with her, yet I cannot say that 
I anl satisfied, She is ahvays unassuIning, alvvays ready 
to oblige others; but it is not pleasing to see her so 
tÏ1llid, so ahnost servile, 
" Your ladyship lately sent her sonle money, with 
several little luatters for her wardrobe. The Inolley 
she has never touched, the dresses lie un \vorn in their 
place. She keeps her things very nice and very clean, 
but this is all she seems to care about. Again, I can- 
not prai
e her excessive absten1Ïousness in eating alld 
drinking. There is no extravagance at our table; but 
there is nothing I like better than to see the children 
eat e1Jough of good, vvholesonle food, "\Yhat is care- 
fully provided and set before thenl ought to be taken, 
and to this I never can succeeJ in bl'illging Ottilie. 
Sh 
_1 is ahvays lllaking herself SOIne occupation or other, 
al ways finding s0111ething ,vhich she HUlst do, sunwthiug 
,vhich the servants have neglected, to escape the s
e- 
ond cuurse or the dessert; and no\v it has to be con- 
sidered (\vhich I cannot help connecting with all this) 
that she frequently suffers, I have lately learned, froln 
pain in the left side of her head. It is only at tÍ1nes; 
but it is distressing, and n1ay be of iUlportance. So 
nluch upon this utherwise s\veet and lovely girl." 


THE ASSISTANT'S ENCLOSURE. 


"Our excellent superior comnlonly permits me to 
reaù the letters in which she cOllullunicates her obser- 
vations upon her pupils to their parents and friends. 
Such of them as are addressed to your ladyship I ever 
read ,vith twofold attention and pleasure, "r e have 
to congratulate you upon a daughter ,vho unites in 
herself every brilliant quality with which people dis- 
tinguish thenlsel yes in the world; and I at least think 
you no less fortunate in having had bestowed upon you, 
in your adopted daughter, a child ,vho has been born 
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for the good and happiness of others, and assuredly also 
for her own. Ottilie is ahnost our only pupil about 
,vhom there is a difference of opinion between IllY self 
and our reverend superior, I do not conlplain of the 
very natural desire in that good lady to see outward 
and definite fruits arising froDl her laLonrs, But there. 
are alsÜ fruits \vhich are not out-ward, 'which are of the 
true germinal sort, and which develop themselves, sooner 
or later, in a beautiful life. And this I anl certain is 
the case w'ith your protégée, So long as she has been 
under IllY care, I have 'watched her nloving 'with an 
even step, slo'wly, steadily for,vard -- never back, As 
,vith a child it is necessary to begin everything at the 
beginning, so it is with her. She can cOl1lprehend 
nothing ,vhich does not follow fro III ,vhat precedes; 
let a thing be as sÏ1nple and easy as possible, she can 
nlake nothing of it if it is not in a recognisable 
connection; but find the internleùiate links, and Inake 
then1 clear to her,. and then nothing is too difficult for 
her, 
" Progressing so slo,vly, she relnains behind her conl- 
panions, who, with capacities of quite a different kind, 
hurry on and on, learn everything readily, connected or 
unconnected, recollect it with ease, and apply it with 
correctness. And again, sonle of the lessons here are 
given by excellent, but somewhat hasty and Ï1npatient, 
teachers, ,vho pass from result to result, cutting short 
the process by ,vhich they are arrived at; and these 
are not of the slightest service to her, she learns noth- 
ing frOln thenl. There have been c0111plaillts about her 
hand \vriting. They say she ,vill not, or can not, un- 
derstand how to fornl her letters, I have exall1Ïned 
closely into this, It is true she writes slowly, stiffly if 
you like; bnt the hand is neither tin1Ïd, nor without 
character, The French language is not my depart- 
lnent: but I have taught her sonlething of it, in the 
step-by-step fashion; and this she understands easily. 
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Indeed, it is singular thàt she knows a great deal, and 
kno,ys it ,vell too; and yet, \vhen she is asked a ques- 
tion, it seems as if she knew nothing. 
"To conclude generally, I should say she learns 
nothing like a person ,vho is being educated; but she 
learns like one who is to educate, - not like a pupil, 
but like a future teacher, Your ladyship may think 
it strange that I, as an educator and a teacher, can find 
no higher praise to give to anyone than by a compari- 
son with Inyself, I n1ay leave it to your own good 
sense, to your deep kno,vledge of the world and of 
mankind, to make the Lest of 111Y most inadequate
 but 
well-intended, expressions. You lnay satisfy yourself 
that you have much happiness to promise yourself 
from this child. I conlmend myself to your ladyship; 
and I beseech you to permit llle to write to you again, 
as soon as I see reason to believe that I have anything 
important or agreeable to cOIl1n1unicate." 


This letter gave Charlotte great pleasure, The con- 
tents of it agreed very nearly ,vith the notions which 
she had herself conceived of Ottilie. At the same time, 
she could not help sll1Ìling at the excessive interest of 
the assistant, ,vhich seellled greater than the insight 
into a pupil's excellence usually calls forth, In her 
quiet, unprejudiced way of looking at things, this re- 
lation, among others, she ,vas contented to permit to 
lie before her as a possibility: she could value the 
interest of so sensible a Dlan in Ottilie, having learned, 
an10ng the lessons of her life, to see ho,v highly true 
regard is to be prized, in a ,vorld where indifference or 
dislike are the common, natural residents. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE topographical chart of the property and its 
environs was conlpleted, It ,vas executed on a con- 
siderable scale; the character of the particular locali- 
ties ,vas made intelligible by various colours; and, by 
means of a trigonoluetrical survey, the captain had 
ùeen able to arrive at a very fair exactness of measure- 
Inent, He had been rapid in his ,vork, There was 
scarcely ever anyone who could ùo with less sleep 
than this Inost laborious rnan; and, as his day was 
al ways devoted to an Ünmediate purpose, every evening 
something had been done, 
" Let us now," he said to his friend, "go on to ,,
hat 
remains for us, - to the statistics of the estate. We 
shall have a deal of work to get through at the begin- 
ning; and afterward we shall COlne to the farm-esti- 
mates; and much else which ,vill naturally arise out of 
them, Only ,ve must have one thing distinctly settled 
and adhered to, Everything which is properly business 
we must keep carefully separate from life, Business 
requires earnestness and n1ethod: life nlust have a 
freer handling. Business demands the utmost stringency 
and sequence: in life, inconsecutiveness is frequently 
necessary, indeed, is charming and graceful. If you 
are firm in the first, you can afford yourself more lib- 
erty in the second; ,vhile, if you nlÍx then1, you \vill 
find the free interfering with, and breaking in upon, 
the fixed," 
In these sentiments Ed ,yard felt a slight reflection 
upon himself, Though not naturally disorderly, he 
could never briug hirnself to arrange his papers in their 
16 9 
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proper places. What he had to do in connection \vith 
others was not kept separate from what only depended 
on himself. Business got rnixed up \vith alllusement, 
and serious work \vith recreation, N O\V, ho\vever, it 
was easy for him, \vith the help of a friend, who \vould 
take the trouble upon himself; and a second "I" 
worked -out the separation, to which the single "I" 
was ahvays unequal. 
In the captain's wing, they contrived a depository 
for \vhat concerned the present, and an archive for the 
past. Here they brought all the docunlents, papers, 
and notes from their various hiding-places - rOOIns, 
dra\vers, and boxes - with the utnlost speed, Harrnony 
and order were introduced into the \vilderness, and the 
different packets \vere nlarked and registered in their 
several pigeon-h01es, They found all they \vanted in 
greater cOll1pleteness even than they had expected; 
and here an old clerk was found of no slight service, 
\vho for the whole day and part of the night never 
left his desk, and w"Ìth \vhom, till then, Ed\vard had 
been always dissatisfied, 
" I should not kno\v him again," he said to his friend, 
"the man is so handy and useful." 
"That," replied the captain, "is becaut58 we give hÜn 
nothing fresh to do till he has finished, at his conve- 
nience, ",-hat he has already; and so, as you perceive, 
he gets through a great deal. If you disturb hÜn, he 
becolnes useless at once." 
Spending their days together in this way, they never 
neglected visiting Charlotte regularly in the evenings, 
If there was no party from the neighbourhood, as \vas 
often the case, they read and talked, principally 011 
subjects connected \vith the in1provelllent of the CUll- 
clition and coulfort of social life. 
Charlotte, always accustollled to make the nlost of 
opportunities, not only saw her husband pleased, but 
found personal advantages for herself, \T ariouR do- 
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mestic arrangements, \vhich she had long wished to 
Iuake, but which she diù not kno\v exactly hovv to set 
about, \vere Illanaged for her through the contrivance 
of the captain. Her dOlnestic nledicine-chest, hitherto 
but poorly furnished, \vas elllarged and enriched; and 
Charlotte herself, with the help of good books and 
personal instruction, \vas put in the \vay of being able 
to exercise her disposition to be of practical assistance 
nlore frequently and 1110re efficiently thall before. 
In providing against accidents, \vhich, though COln- 
lllon, yet only too often find us unprepared, they 
thought it especially necessary to have at hand what- 
ever is required for the recovery of dro'wnillg lnen,- 
accidents of this kind, frOlll the nUlnber of canals, 
reservoirs, and \vater-vvorks in the lleighbourhood, being 
of frequent occurrellce, This departlnent the captain 
took expressly into his OWll hands; and the observation 
escaped Ed\vard, that a case of this kind haù made 
a very singular epoch in the life of his friend. The 
latter lnade no reply, but seellleù to be trying to escape 
frOin a painful recollection. Ed\vard imlnediately 
stoppel]; and Charlotte, who, as well as he, had a 
general kno\vledge of the story, took no notice of the 
expressIon. 
"These preparations are all exceedingly valuable," 
said the captain one evening. " Now, ho,vever, \ve 
have not got the one thing which is most essential,- 
a sensible Ulan vvho understands ho,v to lllanage it all, 
I kno\v an anllY surgeon, who 111 I could exactly rec- 
o III III end for the place. You n1Íght get hinl at this 
lIlolnent, on easy terms. He is highly distinguished 
in his profession, and has frequently done more for me 
in the treatment, even of violent in\vard disorders, 
than celebrated physicians, Help upon the spot is 
the thing you often most \Vallt in the country," 
He ,vas written for at once: and Eùward anù Char- 
lotte were rejoiced to fiud su guoù and necessary an 
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object on which to expend so much of the money 
which they set apart for such accidental demands upon 
them, 
Thus Charlotte, too, found means of making use, 
for her purposes, of the captain's knowledge and 
practical skill; and she began to be quite reconciled to 
his presence, and to feel easy about any consequences 
that might ensue. She cornmonly prepared questions 
to ask him; among other things, it was Olle of her 
anxieties to provide against \vhatever was prejudicial 
to health and c01l1fort, - against poisons and such like. 
The lead-glazing on the china, the verdigris ,vhich 
formed about her copper and bronze vessels, etc., had 
long been a trouble to her. She got him to tell her 
about these; and, naturally, they often had to fall back 
on the first elelnents of medicine and chemistry. 
An accidental but ,velcome occasion for entertain- 
n1ent of this kind ,vas given by an inclination of 
Edward to read aloud. He had a particularly clear, 
deep voice, and earlier in life had earned himself a 
pleasant reputation for his feeling and lively recitations 
of ,yorks of poetry and oratory. At this time be was 
occupied with other suhjects; and the books wh
ch, 
for sometÍ1ne past, he had been reading, were either 
chemical, or on some other brancb of natural or tech- 
nical science. 
One of his especial peculiarities - which, by the bye, 
he very likely shares with a nUIn bel' of his fello\v 
creatures - 'was, that he could not bear to have 
anyone looking at the page from behind him while 
reading, In early life, when he used to read poems, 
plays, or stories, this had been the natural consequence 
of the desire ,vhich the reader feels, like the poet or 
the actor or the story-teller, to make surprises, to 
pause, to excite expectation; and this sort of effect 
,vas naturally defeated when a third person's eyes 
could run on before hÜn, and see what ,vas cOIning. 
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On such occasions, therefore, he was accustomed to 
place himself in such a position that no one could get 
behillù hinl. With a party of only three, this was 
Unl18t.:essary; and as .with the present subject there 
was no opportunity for excitiug feelings or giving the 
imagination a surpi-ise, he did not take any particular 
pains to protect hÜnself. 
One evening he had placed himself carelessly, and 
Charlotte happened by accident to cast her eyes upon 
the page. His old Ï1npatience was aroused: he turned 
to her, and said, alnlost unkindly: 
"I do wish, once for all, you would leave off doing 
a thing so out of taste anù so disagreeable. 'Vhen I 
read aloud to a person, is it not the saIne as if I was 
telling him son1ethillg by word of 1I1outh? The 
'written, the printed, word is in the place of nlY own 
thoughts, of DIY O\VU héart. If a wilHlu\v were broken 
into lIlY brain or into nlY heart, and if the llian to 
'whom I an1 counting out lllY thoughts, or ùelivering Iny 
sentiments, one by one, kne\v alreaùy Leforehand ex- 
actly \vhat \vas to COllIe out of DIe, should I take the 
trouble to put thenl into "
ords? 'Vhen anybody looks 
over my book, I always feel as if I \vere being torn 
in two," 
Charlotte's tact, in whatever circle she nlÎght be, 
large or snla11, was renlarkable; and she \vas able to 
set aside disagreeable or excited expressions \vithout 
appearing to notice them. \Vhen a conversation grew 
tedious, she knew ho,v to interrupt it; when it halted, 
she could set it going, ..lnd this tinle her good gift 
did not forsake her, 
" I am sure you \vill forgive me lny fault," .she said, 
"when I tell you \vhat it \vas this 1110ment which 
came over rue, I heard you reaùing sonlething about 
affinities; and I thought directly of some relations of 
Inine, two of whom are just now occupying me a great 
deal. Then my attention \vent Lack to the book, I 
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found it was not about living things at all, and I 
looked over to get the thread of it right again," 
" It was the conlparison 'which led you ,vrong and 
confused you," said Ed,vard, " The subject is nothing 
but earths and 1ninerals, Rut nlan is a true Narcissus: 
he delights to see his o,vn image every,vhere; and he 
spreads hÜnself underneath the universe, like the amal- 
ga In behind the glass." 
"Quite true," continued the captain. "That is the 
,yay in which he treats everything external to hinlself. 
His ,visdo1Il and his folly, his ,vill and his caprice, he 
attributes alike to the anÏ1nal, the plant, the ele1nents, 
and the guds," 
" 'V ould you," said Charlotte, "if it is not taking you 
a,vay too nUlch fronl the innnediate subject, tell me 
lJriefly ,vhat is Ineant here by affinities?" 
"I shall be very glad indeed," replied the captain, 
to ,vholn Charlotte had addressed herself, " That is, I 
.will tell you as ,veIl as I can. 1\1y ideas on the sub- 
ject date ten years back: whether the scientific ,vorId 
continues to think the same about it, I cannot tell," 
"It is 1l10st disagreeable," cried Ed\vard, "that ODe 
canllot no\yadays :Iearn a thing once for all, and have 
done .with it. Our forefathers could keep to 'what they 
,vere taught when they were young; but 'we have, 
every five years, to 11lake revolutions ,vith them, if ,ve 
do not ,vish to drop altogether out of fashion." 
" 'Ve WOlllen need not "Le so particular," said Char- 
lotte; "and, to speak the truth, I only want to kno,v 
the meaning of the ,vord. There is nothing 1110re 
ridiculous in society than to n1Îsuse a strange technical 
word; gnd I only ,yish you to tell 1ne in what sense 
the expression is Inade use of in connection ,vith thes6 
things. 'Vhat its scientific application is, I anI quite 
contented to leave to the learned, ,vho, by the "Lye, as far 
as I have been alJle to observe, do Dot find it easy to 
agree a1llong thenlselves.'1 
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""''''hereabouts shall we begin," said Echvard, after a 
pause, to the captain," to come lllOst quickly to the 
point ? " 
The latter, after thinking a little while, replied 
shortly: 
" You must let me lllake ,vhat ,vill seeln a wide 
s,veep: we shall be on our subject ahnost Í1nme- 
diately," 
Charlotte laid her work aside, prolnising the fullest 
attention. 
The captain began: 
"In all natural objects with which we are ac- 
quainted, we observe iUllnediately that they have a 
certain relation to themselves. It lliay sound ritEcu- 
lous to be asserting what is obvious to everyone; but 
it is only by coming to a clear understanding together 
about what we know, that we can advance to what we 
do not kno,v." 
"I think," interrupted Edward," we can make the 
thing n10re clear to her, and to ourselves, ,vith ex- 
alnples. Conceive water or oil or quicksilver: al1l0ng 
these you will see a certain oneness, a certain con- 
nection of their parts; and this oneness is never lost, 
except through force or SOlne other determining cause. 
Let the cause cease to operate, and at once the 
parts unite again." 
"Unquestionably," said Charlotte, "that is plain: 
rain-drops readily unite and fornl streanls; and, when 
,ve were children, it ,vas our delight to play ,vith 
quicksilver, alid wonder at the little gloùules splitting 
and parti ng, and running into one another," 
" And here," said the captain, " let 111e just cursorily 
nlention one remarkable thillg: I nlean, that the full, 
cOlnplcte correlation of parts, which the fluid 
tate 
rnakes possible, sho,vs it
e1f distinctly and univ81'sal1y 
in the glolJular fOrIll, The falling ,vater-drop is 1'01111(1 ; 
you 
1ourse1f spoke of the globules of quicksilver; anù 
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a drop of nlelted lead let fa}], if it has time to harden 
before it reaches the ground, is found at the bottom in 
the shape of a ball," 
"Let me try and see," said Charlotte, "whether I 
can understand where you are bringing me. As every- 
thing has a reference to itself, so it must have some 
relation to others." 
"And that," interrupted Edward," will be different 
according to the natural differences of the things them- 
selves. SOlnetimes they will meet like friends and old 
acquaintances: they will come rapidly together, and 
unite without either having to alter itself at all, - as 
wine núxes with water. Others, again, will remain 
as strangers side by side; and no al110unt of mechan- 
ical n1Ìxing or forcing will succeed in c0111bining them. 
Oil and water may be shaken up together; and the 
next moment they are separate again, each by itself." 
"One can almost fancy," said Charlotte, "that in 
these simple fOrITIS one sees people that one is ac- 
quainted with; Ol1e has met with just such things 
in the societies amongst which one has lived; and 
the strangest likenesses of all, with these soulless crea- 
tures, are in the masses in which men stand divided 
one against the other, in their classes and professions, 
- the nobility and the third estate, for instance, or 
soldiers and civilians." 
" Then, again," replied Ed ward, "as these are united 
together under common laws and custOlllS, so there are 
intermediate members in our chelnical world, which 
,vill combine elements that are mutually repulsive." 
" Oil, for instance," said the captain, ""ve 1nake com- 
bine with water ,vith the help of alkalies -" 
"Do not go on too fast ,vith your lesson," said 
Charlotte, "Let I11e see that I keep step 'with you. 
Are we not here arrived al1l0ng the affinities? " 
"Exactly," replied the captain: ",ve are on the 
point of apprehending thelll in all their power and dis- 
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tinctness; such natures as, \vhen they come in contact, 
at once lay hold of each other, and lnutually affect one 
another, we speak of as having an affinity one for the 
other. With the alkalies and acids, for instance, 
the affinities are strikingly luarked, They are of 
opposite natures: very likely their being of opposite 
natures is the secret of their effect on one another, 
- they seek one another eagerly out, lay hold of 
each other, nlodify each other's character, and forln 
in connection an entirely ne\v substance. There is 
lÍ1ne, you reineniber, ,vhich shows the strongest incli- 
nation for all sorts of acids, - a distinct desire of conl- 
bining with thenl. As soon as our chelnical chest 
arrives, we can sho\v you a nUlllber of entertaining- 
experÜnents, which ,vill give you a clearer idea than 
words and llailles and technical expressions." 
"It appears to ule," said Charlotte, "that, if you 
choose to call these strange creatures of yours related, 
the relationship is not so much a relationship of blood, 
as of soul or of spirit. It is the \vay in \vhich \ve see 
all genuinely deep friendships arise alllong nlen: oppo- 
site peculiarities of disposition being ,vh at best Inakes 
internal union possible, But I will wait to see \vhat 
you can really sho\v lne of these nlysterious proceed- 
ings; and for the present," she added, turning to 
Ed ward, " I will pron1Íse not to disturb you any In ore 
in your reading. You have taught 111e enough of \vhat 
it is about to enable me to attend to it," 
" No, no," replied Ed\vard: "no\v that you have 
once stirred the thing, you shall not get off so easily. 
It is just the most complicated cases \vhich are the 
IlIOSt interesting, In these you come first to see 
the degrees of the affinities, to \vatch them as their 
power of attraction is ,veaker or stronger, nearer or 
more reinote. Affinities only begin really to interest 
\vhen they bring about separations." 
" What, !" cried Charlotte," is that Iniserable word 
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\vhich unhappily we hear so often nowadays in the 
'world, - is that to be found in nature's lessons too?" 
(( l\Iost certainly," ans\verecl Ed\vard: "the title \vith 
\vhich chen1Ísts \vere supposed to be nlost honourably 
distinguished \vas, artists of separation," 
"It is not so any 111ore," replied Charlotte; "and it 
is well that it is not, Uniting is a higher art, and it is 
a higher Inerit, An artist of union is \vhat \ve should 
\VelCOllle in every province of the universe, Ho\vever, 
as \ve are on the subject again, give llle an instance or 
t\VO of what you nlcan," 
" 'Ve had better keep," said the captain, "to the 
sanle instances of \vhich \ve have already been speak- 
ing, Thus, \vhat \ve call lÍI11estone is a 11101'e or less 
pure calcareous earth in COll1 b
nation with a delicate 
acid, which is fall1Ïliar to us in the forD1 of a gas. 
N O\V, if we place a piece of this stone in diluted sul- 
phuric acid, this \vill take possession of the lÜne, and 
appear with it in the forIH of gypSUIn, the gaseous acid 
at the saIne tÍ1ne going off ill vapour. Here is a case of 
separation; a COlllbillation arises, and we believe our- 
selves now justified in applying to it the words' elect- 
ive affinity;' it really looks as if one relation had 
been deliberately chosen in preference to another." 
"Forgive me," said Charlotte, "as I forgive the 
natural philosopher. I cannot see any choice in this: 
I see a natural necessity rather, and scarcely that. 
After all, it is, perhaps, lllerely a case of opportunity. 
Opportunity makes relations as it nlakes thieves; and, 
as long as the talk is only of natural substances, the 
choice appears to lTIe to be altogether in the hands of 
the chemist who brings the creatures together. Once, 
ho\vever, let then1 be brought together, and then God 
have n1ercy on thenl. In the present case, I cannot 
help being sorry for the poor acid gas, \vhich is driven 
out up and do\vn infinity again." 
" The acid's business," answered the captain, "is now 
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to get connected ,vith water, and so serve as a mineral 
fountain for the refreshing of both the healthy and 
sick." 
"That is very well for the gypSUHl to say," said 
Charlotte. 'c The gypsum is all right, is a body, is pro- 
viùed for. The other poor, desolate creature may have 
trou ble enough to go through before it can find a 
second home for itself." 
"I am much n1.Ïstakell," said Edward, sn1iling, "if 
there be not SOllle little ClT1
iè-re pcnsée behind this. 
Confess your wickedness ! You mean nle by your 
lirne: the IÜne is laid hold of by the captain, in the 
forn} of sulphuric acid, torn a,vay from your agree-able 
society, and lnetanlorphosed into a refractory gypsum." 
" ] f your conscience prompts you to nlake such a 
reflection," replied Charlotte, "I certainly need not 
distress IllY self. These comparisons are pleasant and 
entertaining; and 'v ho is there that does not like play- 
ing 'with analogies? But lllan is raised very lllany 
steps above these elenlents; and, if he has been some- 
,vhat liberal with such fine ,vords as c election' and 
c elective affinities,' he ,,-ill do ,yell to turn back again 
into hinlself, and take the opportunity of considering 
carefully the value and meaning of such expressions. 
Unhappily, ,ve kno,v cases enough ,vhere an apparently 
indissoluble connection bet,veen two persons has, by 
the accidental introduction of a third, been utterly 
destroyed, and one or the other of the once happily 
united pair been driven out into the wilderness." 
"Then, you see ho'\v luuch more gallant the chenlÎsts 
are," said Ed ward. (C They at once add a fourth, that 
neither nlay go a'\vay etnpty." 
"Quite so," replied the eaptain, cc And those are 
the cases ,vhich are really nlost important and re- 
markable, - cases ,,-here tbis attraction, this affinity, 
this separating and conlhining, 
an be exhibited, the 
two pairs severally crossing each other; where fonl' 
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creatures; connected previously, as t'wo and two, are 
brought into contact, and at once forsake their fir
;;t 
COlli bination to form into a second, In this forsaking 
and embracing, this seeking and flying, \ve believe that 
we are indeed observing the effects of some higher 
detern1Ínatioll: we attribute a sort of will and choice 
to such creatures, and feel really justified in using 
technical \vorùs, and speaking of ' elective affinities.' " 
" Give me an instance of this," said Charlotte. 
" Such things ought not to be settled \vith \vords," 
replied the captain, "As I said before, as soon as I 
can sho\v you the experÏInent, I can n)ake it all in- 
telligible and pleasant for you. For the present, I can 
give you nothing but horrible scientific expressions, 
which at the sarne tilne \vill give you no idea about 
the matter. You ought yourself to see these sub- 
stances which seen1 so dead, and \vhich are yet so full 
of inward energy and force, at 'work before your eyes. 
You should observe them \vith a real personal interest. 
N o\v they seek each other out, attract each other, seize, 
crush, devour, destroy, each other, and then suddenly 
reappear again out of their combinations, and COlne 
forward in fresh, renovated, unexpected forn1: thus 
you will comprehend ho\v \ve attribute to them a sort 
of immortality; ho\v we speak of thell1 as having 
sense and understanding; because \ve feel our own 
senses to be insufficient to observe them adequately, 
and our reason too weak to follo\v then)." 
" I grant," said Ed ward, "that the strange scientific 
nOluenclature, to persons \vho have not been reconciled 
to it by a direct acquaintance \vith or understanding 
of its object, must seem unpleasant, even ridiculous; 
but \ve can easily, just for once, contrive with symbols 
to illustrate \vhat \ve are speaking of," 
"If you do not t.hink it looks pedantic," alls\\ered 
the captain, "I can 11ut IllY meaning together with 
letters, Suppose an A connected so closely \vith a l
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that all sorts of nleans, even violence, have been Inade 
use of to separate theIn, without effect. Then suppose 
a C in exactly the same position ,vith respect to D. 
Bring the t,vo pairs into contact: A ,,,ill fling hÏ1nself 
on D, C on B, ,vithout its being possible to say w'hich 
had first left íts first connection, or n1ade the first nlove 
to'\vard the second," 
(( Now, then," interposed Edward, "till ,ve see all 
this ,vith our eyes, '\ve will look upon the fOl'11ltlla as 
an analogy, out of ,vhich ,ve can devise a lesson for 
inllnediate use. You stand for A, Charlotte, and laIn 
your B: really and truly I cling to you, I depend on 
you, and follo.w you, just as n does ,vith A, C is 
obviously the captain, '\vho at present is in SOllIe 
degree '\vithdrawing me fronl you. So no,v it is only 
just, that, if you are not to be left to solitude, a D 
should be found for you; and that is unquestionably 
the amiable little lady, Ott.ilie. You will not hesitate 
any longer to send and fet
h her." 
"All right," replied Charlotte; "although, in my 
opinion, the exanlple does not exactly fit our case. 
However, we have been fortunate, at any rate, in to- 
day for once having IBet all together; and these 
natural or elective affinities have served to unite us 
more intÜnately. I ,vill tell you, that, since this 
afternoon, I have Inade up my mind to send for Ottilie. 
.1\ly faithful housekeeper, on ,vhom I have hitherto 
depended for everything, is going to leave me shortly, 
to be nlarried. This is nlY nloti ve, as far as I anI 
concerneù, What has decided 1118 011 account of Ottilie, 
you shall read to nle, I will not again look on whilst 
you are reading, Indeed, the contents of these pages 
are already known to l11e, But read, read!" 
'Vith these words, she produced a letter, anù handed 
it to Ed ward. 
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LETTER OF THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


" YOUR ladyship will forgive the brevity of li1Y 
'present letter. The public exan1Ïuatiol1s are but just 
cOll
luded, and I have to COlllll1Unicate to all the 
parents and guarùiaus the progress our pupils have 
nlade during the past year. I can afford to be brief, 
having to say llluch in fe\v words. Your ladyship's, 
daughter has proved herself first, in every sense of the 
,vord, The testÜnonials I enclose, and her O\Vll letter, 
in \vhich she ,vill detail to you the prizes she has won, 
and the happiness .she feels in her success, ,vill surely 
please, and, I hope, delight you. For nlyself, it is the 
less necessary that 1 should say luuch, because T see 
that there ,vill soon be no Inore occasion to keep with 
us a young lady so far advanced, I send nlY respects 
to your ladyship, and in a shor
 tÜue shall take the 
liberty of offering you }ny opinion as to "hat 11lay be 
of l1l0st advantage to her in future. 
" l\ly guod assistant will tell you about Ottilie." 


LETTER OF THE ASSISTAXT. 


"Our revered superior leaves it to l11e to 'write to 
you of Ottilie, partly lJecause, \vith her \vays of think- 
ing about it; it \vould be painful to her to say what 
has to be said; partly lJccause she herself requires 
SOIne al)ulogy she \vanld rather have nle lllake fur her. 
" }{nO\Villg uuly too ,veIl ho\v little able guod Ottilie 
182 
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is to show out ,vhat lies in her, and what she is capable 
of, I was all along afraid of this public examination. 
I was the n10re uneasy, as it ,vas to be of a kind ,vhich 
does not adlnit of any special preparation; and, even 
if it had been conducted as usual, Ottilie never can be 
prepared to ulake a display, The result has justified 
my anxiety only too well. She has not received any 
prize: she is not even amongst those whose nallIes 
have been mentioned ,vith approbation. I need uot 
go into details, As for hand writing, the letters of the 
other girls were not so "
ell fonned, but their strokes 
were lnuch 1110re free, In arithmetic they ,vere all 
quicker than she; and in the Inore difficult problems, 
which she (loes the best, there was no examination. 
In French she ,vas outshone and out-talked by many; 
and in history she was not ready with her names and 
dates, In geography there ,vas a want of attention to 
the political divisions; and for what she could do in 
music, there was neither time nor quiet enough for her 
few Inodest 1nelodies to gain attention. In drawing 
she certainly would have gained the prize: her outlines 
were clear, and the execution 11l0st careful and full of 
spirit; unhappily she had chosen too wide a subject, 
and had not completed it. 
"After the pupils had been dismissed, the examiners 
consulted together; and ,ve teachers were partially 
adn1Ïtted into the council. I very soon observed that 
of Ottilie nothing was Raid; or, when her nalne was 
mentioned, it was done ,vith indifference, if not with 
downright disapproval. I hoped to obtain SOlne favour 
for her by a candid description of what she ,vas; and I 
ventured it ,vith the greater earnestness, partly because 
I ,vas only speaking Iny real convictions, and pa.rtly 
because, when I ,vas young, I had been in the same 
unfortunate case, I ,vas listened to ,vith attention; but, 
as soon as I had ended, the presiding exan1Íner said to 
me very kindly but laconically: ' We presume capa- 
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bilities: they are to be converted into accoinplishments. 
This is the ainl of all education. It is what is dis- 
tinctly intended by all \vho have the care of children, 
and silently and indistinctly by the children thell1- 
selves. This also is the object of examinations, 'when 
both teachers and pupils are on their trial. :From what 
,ve learn of you, ,ve may entertain good hopes of the 
young lady: and it is to your own credit also that you 
bave paid so Inuch attention to your pupil's capa- 
bilities. If in the con1Ïng year you can develop these 
into accoinplishrnents, neither yourself nor your pupil 
shall fail to receive your due praise,' 
"I had l1Hìde up IllY l11ind to what must follow all 
this; but there was something worse which I had not 
anticipated, . and ,vhich had soon to be added to it. 
Our good superior, ,vho, reselnbling a trusty shepherd, 
could not bear to have one of her flock lost, or, as was 
the case here, one entrusted to her charge undistin- 
guished, could not, when the examiners were gone, 
conceal her displeasure, and said to Ottilie, who was 
quietly standing by the window, \vhile the others were 
exulting over their prizes, 'Tell Ine, for heaven's sake! 
ho'w can a person look so stupid, if she is not so 1 ' 
Ottilie replied quite calmly, 'Forgive me, Iny dea
" 
Inother: I have my headache again to-day, and it is 
very painfu1.' Kind and sympathising as she generälly 
is, the superior this time answered, "Yho should know 
that? ' and turned angrily a,vay. 
" Now, it is true, no one can believe it; for Ottilie 
never alters the expression of her countenance, nor 
ha ve I seen her Inove her hand to her temple, 
" Nor ,vas this all, Your ladyship's daughter, who 
is at all tÍlnes sufficiently lively and in)petuous, ,vas 
wild and overbearing after her triurnph of to-day. She 
ran from room to room \vith her prizes and testiInonials, 
and shook them in Ottilie's face. ' You have CODle 
badly off this morning r' she cried. Ottilie replied in 
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her calnl, quiet way, 'This is not the last day of ex- 
an1ination,' 'But you will always be the last, for all 
that!' cried the other, and ran away. 
"N 0 one except Illyself saw that Ottilie was dis- 
turbed. She has a \vay, \vhen she experiences any 
sharp, unpleasant elnotion ",-hich she wishes to resist, 
of showing it in the unequal colour of her face: the 
left cheek becollles for a lllonlent flushed, \vhile the 
right turns pale, I perceived this synlptom, and could 
not help saying something. I took our superior aside, 
and spoke seriously to her about it. The excellent 
lady ackno\vledged that she had been wrong. We 
considered the \vhole affair, and talked it over at great 
length together: and, not to \veary your ladyship, I 
will tell you at once the desire with which we con- 
cluded; namely, that you will have Ottilie stay with 
you for awhile, Our reasons you will yourself readily 
perceive. If you consent, I will say more to you on 
the manner in which I think she should be treated. 
Your daughter, \ve may expect, will soon leave 
us; and we shall then with pleasure welcome Ottilie 
back. 
" One thing n10re, which another time I might forget 
to lnention: I have never seen Ottilie eager for any- 
thing, or at least ask pressingly for anything; but 
there have been occasions, however rare, when, on the 
other hand, she has wished to decline things which 
had been pressed upon her; and she does "it with a 
gesture \vhich to those who have caught its meaning 
is irresistible, She raises her hands, presses the palms 
together, and dra \Vs them against her breast, leaning 
her body a little forward at the same time, and turns 
such a look on the person urging her, that he will 
gladly forego what he may have wished of her. If 
your ladyship ever sees this attitude, as with your 
'treatment of her it is not likely that you will, think 
of me, and spare Ottilie." 
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Ed ward read these letters aloud, not without smiles, 
and shakes of the head. Naturally, too, there were 
observations nlade on the persons and on the position 
of the affair. 
"'Tis well!" Ed ward cried at last: "it is decided, 
She is cOIning. You, my love, are provided for; and 
no-\v we can get forward with our work. It is becom- 
ing highly necessary for nle to remove to the right 
\ving, where the captain resides; evenings and Il1orn- 
ings are the time for us best to work together: and 
then you, on your side, \vill have adn1Ïrable room for 
yourself and Ottilie." 
Charlotte made no objection, and Edward sketched 
out the lllethod in which they should live. One of his 
remarks was, "It is really very polite, on the part of 
your niece, to be subject to a slight pain on the left 
side of her head, I have it frequently on the right. 
If we happen to be afHicted at the sallie tilne, and sit 
opposite one another, I leaning on IllY right elbow, and 
she on her left, and our heads turned to opposite sides, 
and resting on our hands, what a pretty pair of pictures 
we shall make!" 
The captain thought that Inight be dangerous. "No, 
no !" cried out Ed ward. cc Only do you, my dear friend, 
take care of the D; for what will becon1e of B, if poor 
C is taken a\vay from it?" 
"That, I should have thought, would have been evi- 
dent enough," replied Charlotte. 
"Anù it is, indeed," cried Ed ward: "he would turn 
back to his A, to his Alpha and Omega." And he 
sprung up, and, taking Charlotte in his arms, pressed 
her to his breast. 
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THE carriage \vhich brought Ottilie drove up to the 
door. Charlotte \vent out to receive her. The dear 
girl ran to n1eet her, threw herself at her feet, and 
en1 braced her knees. 
"Why such hurnility?" said Charlotte, a little 
embarrassed, and endeavouring to raise her from the 
ground. 
"It is not Ineant for hUluility," Ottilie answered, 
without lnoving from the position in \vhich she had 
placed herself: "I am only thinkiug of the time when 
I could not reach higher than to YOUl' knees, and when 
I had just learneq. to know ho\v you loved me." 
She rose, and Charlotte enlbraced her warmly. She 
was introduced to the gentlernen, and was at once 
treated \vith especial courtesy as a visitor. Beauty is 
a welcolne guest every \vh ere. She appeared attentive 
to the conversation, without taking part in it. 
The next lnorning Edward said to Charlotte," What 
an agreeable, entertaining girl she is ! " 
"Entertaining!" answered Charlotte, with a smile: 
" why, she has not opened her lips yet." 
" Indeed!" said Edward, as he seemed to bethink 
himself: "that is very strange." 
Charlotte had to give the newcomer but a very few 
hints on the nlanagement of the household. Ottilie 
saw rapidly all the arrangements; and, \vhat was more, 
she felt them, She comprehended easily what was to 
be provided for the \vhole party, and \vhat for each 
particular rnelnber of it, Everything \vas done \vith 
18 7 
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the utmost punctuality: she knew how to direct, with- 
out appearing to be giving orders; and, when any Olle 
had left anything undone, she at once set it right 
herself. 
As soon as she had found how much time she \vould 
have to spare, she begged Charlotte to divide her hours 
for her; and to these she adhered exactly. She worked 
at \vhat was set before her in the way which the 
assistant had described to Charlotte, They let her 
alone. It was but seldom that Charlotte interfered. 
SOllletimes she changed her pens for others which had 
been written with, to teach her to make bolder strokes 
in her hand writing; but these, she found, would be 
soon cut sharp and fine again, 
The ladies had agreed to speak nothing but :French 
\vhen alone; and Charlotte insisted on it the nlore, as 
Ottilie \vas nlore talkative, \vhen speaking a foreign 
language, when she had been told it was her duty to 
exercise herself in it, In this way she often said nlore 
than she seellled to intend, Charlotte \vas particularly 
pleased \vith a description, nlost cOlnplete, but at the 
sanle time nlost charn1Ïng and an1Ïable, which she gave 
her one day, by accident, of the school. She soon felt 
her to be a delightful c0111panion, and hoped to find, 
ere long, an attached friend in her. 
At the same tiule she looked over again the more 
early accounts which had been sent her of Ottilie, to 
refresh her recollection 'with the opinion the superior 
and the assistant had formed about her, and COlllpare 
them \vith her in her own person. For Charlotte was 
of opinion that we cannot too quickly become ac- 
quainted with the character of those with \vhom \ve 
have to live, that we may know 'what to expect of 
thenl, \vhere we nlay hope to do anything in the \vay 
of Î1nprovenlent \vith thenl, and ,vhat \ve must nlake 
up our nlinds, once for all, to tolerate and let alone, 
This exan1Ïnation led her to nothing ne\v, indeed; 
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but Illuch she already kne\y becanle of greater meaning 
and importance, Ottilie's moderation in eating and 
drinking, for instance, became a real distress to her. 
The llext thing on which the ladies were enlployed 
was Ottilie's toilet, Charlotte \vished her to appear in 
clothes of a richer and more recherché sort; and at 
once the clever, active gir I herself cut out the stuff 
which had been previously sent to her, and, \vith a very 
little assistance froIn others, \vas a hIe, in a short time, 
to dress most tastefully, The new fashionable dresses 
set off her figure, An agreeable person, it is true, will 
sho\v through all disguises; but \ve always fancy it 
looks fresher and more graceful when its peculiarities 
appear under SOllie new drapery. And thus, froIIl the 
moment of her first appearance, she became more and 
more a delight to the eyes of all who beheld her, As 
the enlerald refreshes the sight with its beautiful hues, 
and exerts, it is said, a beneficent influence on that 
noble sense: so does hUluan beauty work with far 
greater potency on both the out\vard and inward sense; 
whoever looks upon it is chanued against the breath of 
evil, and feels in harmony with hÏInself and \vith the 
world, 
In many ways, therefore, the party had gained by 
Ottilie's arrival. The captain and E(hvard kept regu- 
larly to the hours, even to the minutes, for their gen- 
eral meeting together. They never kept the others 
waiting for them, either for dinner or tea, or for their 
\valks; and they were in less haste, especially in the 
evenings, to leave the table. This did not escape Char- 
lotte's observation: she watched them both, to see 
whether one, more than the other, was the occasion of 
it. But she could not perceive any difference. They 
had both become more companionable. In their con- 
versation they seemed to consider what was best 
adapted to interest Ottilie, \vhat \vas nlost on a level 
with her capacities and her general knowledge. If she 
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left the room when they \vere reading or telling stories, 
they \vould ",Tait till she returned. They had gro\vn 
softer, and altogether In ore united. 
In return for this, Ottilie's anxiety to be of use 
increased every day: the more she canle to understand 
the house, its innlates, and their circumstances, the 
more eagerly she entered into everything, caught every 
look and every nlotion; half a \vord, a sound, \vas 
enough for her, With her calm attentiveness, and her 
easy, unexciteù activity, she \vas al\vays the same. Sit- 
ting, rising up, going, cOIning, fetching, carrying, return- 
ing to her place again, it \Va8 all in the 1l10st perfect 
repose; a constant change, a constant agreeable nlove- 
ment; \vhile, at the saIne tinIe, she \vent about so 
lightly that her step was almost inaudible. 
This beconlÏng ohligingness in Ottilie gave Charlotte 
the greatest pleasure. There w'as one thing, hovvever, 
which she did not exactly like, of \vhich she had to 
speak to her. "It is very polite. in you," she said one 
day to her, "-vvhen people let anything fan from their 
hand, to be so quick in stooping and picking it up for 
theln: at the san1e tinle, it is a sort of confession that 
they have a right to require such attention; and, in 
the \vodd, we are expected to be careful to \VhOln we 
pay it. I \vill not prescribe any rule to\vard WOlllen, 
You are young. To those above you, and older than 
you, services of this sort are a duty; to\vard your 
equals, they are polite; to those younger than yourself 
and your inferiors, you nlay sho\y yourself kind and 
good-natured by such things, - only it is not becoll1Îng 
in a young lady to do them for men." 
" I win try to get rid of this habit," replied Ottilie: 
"I think, however, :rou \vill in the Ineantime forgive 
111e for Iny want of Inanners, when T ten you ho\v I 
canle by it. \Ve were taught history at school. I 
have not retained as 11luch of it as I ought, for I never 
knew what use I was to make of it; a few little 
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things, ho\vever, made a deep inlpression upon me, 
alnong 'which \vas the following: \vhen Charles the 
First of England was standing before his so-called 
judges, the gold top can1e off the stick which he had 
in his hand, and fell do\vn. Accustollled as he had 
been on such occasions to have everything ùone for 
hiIn, he seeuled to look around, and expect that this 
time, too, some one \vould do hilll this little service. 
No one stirred, and he stooped down for it himself. 
It struck me as so piteous, that froln that n10nlent I 
have never been a1le to see anyone let a thing fall, 
without picking it up IllJ''Self. But of course, as it is 
not always proper, and as I cannot," she continued, 
snÜling, "tell nlY story every tinle I do it, in future I 
'will try and contain myself." 
In the meantinle the fine arrangements the two 
friends had been led to lllake for themselves \vent un- 
interruptedly forward. Every day they found SOlne- 
thing new to think a10ut and undertake, 
One day as they \vere walking together through the 
village, they had to remark \vith dissatisfaction how 
far behindhand it was in order and cleanliness, con1- 
pared to villages \vhere the inhabitants \vere con1pelled 
by the expense of building-ground to be careful about 
such things. 
" You remenl bel' a \vish \ve once expressed \vhen \ve 
\vere travelling in S\vitzerland together," said the cap- 
tain, " that \ve n1Ìght have the laying out some country 
park, and how beautiful we would Inake it by intro- 
ducing into SOllle village situated like tIus, not the 
Swiss sty Ie of 1uilding, but the S\viss order and neat- 
ness \vhich so 11luch Ì1nprove it," 
"And how well it would answer here I The hill on 
which the castle stands slopes down to that projecting 
angle, The village, you see, is built in a sell1Ìcircl
 
regularly enough, just opposite to it. The brook runs 
between. It is liable to floods; and do observe the 
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way the people set about protecting themselves from 
then1: one ,vith stones, another with stakes; the next 
puts up a boarding, and a fourth tries bealns and 
planks; no 011e, of course, doing any good to another 
with his arrangelllent, but only hurting hin1Self and 
the rest too. And then, there is the road going along 
just in the clulnsiest ,yay possible, - up hill and 
down, through the water, and over the stones. If the 
people \vould only lay their hands to the business 
together, it \vould cost then1 nothing but a little labour 
to run a senlÍcircular wall along here, take the road in 
behiud it, raising it to the level of the houses, and so 
give thelnselves a fair open space in front, making the 
whole place clean, and getting rid, once for all, in one 
good general \vork, of all their little trifling ineffectual 
mak eshifts." 
"Let us try it," said the captain, as he ran his eyes 
over the lay of the ground, and saw quickly ,vhat was 
to be done. 
"I can undertake nothing in company with peasants 
and shopkeepers," replied Ed ward, "unless I Inay have 
unrestricted authority over thenl." 
" You are not so ,vrong in that," returned the cap- 
tain: "I have experienced too much trouble myself in 
life in matters of that kind, How difficult it is to pre- 
vail on a Ulan to venture boldly on making a sacrifice 
for an after-advantage! How hard to get him to de- 
sire an end, and not to disdain the means! So many 
people confuse means ,vith ends: they keep hanging 
over the first, ,vithout having the other before their 
eyes, Every evil is to be cured at the place where it 
comes to the surface; and they will not trouble them- 
selves to look for the cause which produces it, or the 
remote effect which results from it, This is why it is 
so difficult to get advice listened to, especially among 
the many: they can see clearly enough froll1 day to 
day, but their scope seldom reaches beyond the rnor- 
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row; and, if it comes to a point where with some gen- 
eral arrangement one person ,vill gain while another 
,vill lose, there is no prevailing on thenl to strike a 
balance. VV orks of public advantage can only be car- 
ried through by an uncontrolled absolute authority." 
vVhile they ,vere standing and talking, a man canle 
up begging. He looked more impudent than if he 
were really in ,vant; and Ed\varù, \vho \vas annoyed 
at being interrupted, after t,vo or three fruitless at- 
telnpts to get rid of hinl by a gentler refusal, spoke 
sharply to him. The fellow began to grulllble and 
Inutter abusively: he 'went off with short steps, talking 
about the right of beggars. It was all very well to 
refuse thenl an ahns, but that ,vas no reason why they 
should be insulted. A beggar, and everybody else too, 
was as much under God's protection as a lord. It put 
Ed ward out of all patience. 
The ca ptain, to pacify him, said, "Let us make use 
of this as an occasion for extending our rural police 
arrangements to such cases. Weare bound to give 
away money; but we do better in not giving it in 
person, especially at hODle. We should be moderate 
and unifonn in everything, in our charities as in all 
else: too great liberality attracts beggars instead of 
helping thenl on their ,yay. At the san18 time, there 
is no harm when one is on a journey, or passing 
through a strange place, in a ppearing to a poor man 
in the street in the form of a chance deity of fortune, 
and making him some present which shall surprise 
hilll. The position of the village and of the castle 
makes it easy for us to put our charities here on a 
proper footing. I have thought about it before, The 
public-house is at one end of the village, a respectable 
old couple live at the other. At each of these places 
deposit a slllall SUlll of nloney; and let every beggar, 
not as he conIes in, but as he goes out, receive SOllle- 
thing. Both houses lie on the roads which lead to the 
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castle, so that anyone \vho goes there can be referred 
to one or the other." 
"Con1e," said Ed'ward, çc we will settle that on the 
spot. The exact SUlll can be made up another tinle." 
They \vent to the innkeeper, and to the old couple; 
and the thing \vas done. 
"I know very \vell," Edward said, as they were 
walking up the hill to the castle together, " that every- 
thing in this world depends on distinctness of idea, 
and firmness of pur}Jose. Your judgment of what my 
\vife has been doiug in the park \vas entirely right, and 
you have already given me a hint how it might be 
improved. I will not deny that I told her of it," 
" So I have been led to suspect," replied the captain, 
"and I could not approve of your having done so. 
You have perplexed her, She has left off doing any- 
thing, and on this one subject she is vexed \vith us. 
She avoids speaking of it, She has never since invited 
us to go \vith her to the sunlnler-house, although at 
odd hours she goes up there \vith Ottilie." 
""\Ve nlust. not allo\v ourselves to be deterred by 
that," ansvçered Ed "ward, "If I an1 once convinced 
about anything good, \vhich could and should Le done, 
I can never rest till I see it done. 'Ve are clever 
. enough at other tilnes in introducing \vhat we \vant 
into the general conversation: Ruppose \ve have out 
sorne descriptions of English parks, \vith copperplates, 
for our evening's amuseUlent, Then we can follo\v 
\vith your plan. 'Ye \vill treat it first problematically, 
and as if \ve .were only in jest, There \vilI he no 
difficulty in passing into earnest." 
The schenle \vas concerted, and the books were 
opened. In each group of designs they first sa\v a 
ground plan of the spot, with the general character of 
the landscape, drawn in its rude, natural state, Then 
followed others, showing the changes which had been 
produceù by art" to eUlploy and set off the natural 
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advantages of the locality. FroIll these to their own 
property and their own grounds the transition was easy. 
Everybody was pleased. The chart 'which the cap- 
tain had sketched was brought and spread out. . The 
only difficulty \vas, that they could not entirely free 
thenlselves of the plan in which Charlotte had begun. 
Ho\vever, an easier ,yay up the hill was found: a lodge 
was suggested to be built on the heigl)t at the edge 
of the cliff, which was to have an especial reference to 
the castle, It \vas to fornl a conspicuous ubject frOIn 
the castle windows; and from it the spectat.or 'was to 
be able to overlook both the castle and the garden. 
The captain had carefully considered it all, and 
taken his nleasurenlents; and no\v he brought up 
again the village road and the ,vall by the brook, and 
the ground which was to be raised behind it, ' 
"Here you see," said he, "while I make this charm- 
ing ,valk up the height, I gain exactly the quantity of 
stone ,vhich I require for that wall, Let une piece of 
work help the other, and both will be carried åut lllost 
satisfactorily and most rapidly." 
"But now," said Charlotte, "comes my side of the 
business, A certain definite outlay of llioney \vill 
have to be made, "'\Ve ought to know how luuch 
will be \vanted for such a purpose, and then we can 
apportion it out: so much work, and so 11luch Inoney, 
if not by ,veeks, at least by months, The cash-box is 
under my charge. I pay the bills, and I keep the 
accou nts," 
" You do not appear to have overmuch confidence 
in us," said Edward. 
"I have not 111uch in arbitrary 111atters," Charlotte 
ans\vered, "'Vhere it is a case of inclination, \ve 
women kno\v better how to control ourselves than 
you," 
It ,vas settled: the dispositions 'v ere lnade, and the 
work 'vas begun at once. 
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The captain being always on the spot, Charlotte ,vas 
an almost daily '\vitness of the strength and clearness 
of his understanding. He, too, learned to know her 
better; and it becanle easy for thenl both to ,vol'k to- 
gether, and thus bring something to completeness. It 
is with 'work as with dancing, - persons who keep 
the same step must grow indispensable to one another. 
Out of this a nlutual kindly feeling '\vill necessarily 
arise; and that Charlotte had a real kind feeliug to- 
ward the captain, after she came to kno,v hÍln better, 
was sufficiently proved by her allowing him to destroy 
her pretty seat, - which in her first plans she had 
taken such pains in ornamenting, - because it was in 
the way of his own, without experiencing the slightest 
feeling about the matter. 


. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Now that Charlotte ,vas occupied with the captain, 
it \vas a natural consequence that Edward should 
attach himself more to Ottilie, Independently of this, 
indeed, for SOI11e tinle past he had begun to feel a 
silent kind of attraction toward her. Obliging and 
attentive she \vas to flvery one, but his self-love ,vhis- 
pered that to,vard hiln she ,vas particular ly so. She 
had observed his little fancies about his food. She 
knew exactly ,vhat things he liked, and the way in 
which he liked thell1 to be prepared; the quantity 
of sugar \vhich he liked in his tea, and so on, 1\1 ore- 
over, she ,vas particularly careful to prevent draughts, 
about \vhich he was excessively sensitive; and, indeed, 
about \vhich \vith his \vife, who could never have air 
enough, he ,vas often at variance. So, too, she had 
come to kno\v about fruit-gardens and flower-gardens; 
whatever he liked, it was her constant effort to pro- 
cure for him, and to keep away ,vhatever annoyed 
hÜn; so that very soon she grew indispensable to him: 
she became like his guardian angel, and he felt it 
keenly whenever she was absent. Besides all this, 
too, she appeared to become more open and talkative 
as soon as they were alone together. 
Ed\vard, as he advanced in life, had retained some- 
thing childish about hÜnself, which corresponded sin- 
gularly \vell with the youthfulness of Ottilie, They 
liked talking of early tÜnes, \vhen they had first seen 
each other; and these renlÏniscences led them up to 
the first epoch of Edward's affection for Charlotte. 
Ottilie declared that she remembered them both as the 
. 191 
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handsomest pair at court; and 'v hen Ed ward would 
question the possibility of this, when she must have 
been so exceedingly young, she, insisted that she recol- 
lected one particular incident as clearly as possible, 
He had COlne into the r001n \vhere her aunt \vas; and 
she had hid her face in Charlotte's lap, not froln fear, 
but from a childish surprise, She n1Ïght have added, 
because he had made so strong an Ünpression upon 
her, - because she had liked hinl so much. 
While they were occupied in this \vay, luuch of the 
business which the two friends had undertaken to- 
gether had COlne to a standstill; so that they found 
it necessary to inspect how things were going on,- 
to work up a fe\v designs and get letters \vritten, For 
this purpose, they b2took thernselves to their office, 
where they found their old copyist at his desk. They 
set to work, and soon gave the old nlan enough to do, 
without observing that they \vere laying lnany things 
on his shoulders \vhich at other tÜnes they had ahvays 
done for thenJselves, At the saIne tÜne, the first de- 
sign the captain tried would not ans,ver; and Ed \vard 
wa
 as unsuccessful ,vith his first letter, They fretted 
for a\vhile, plannillg and erasing; till at last Ed\vard, 
who ,vas getting on the \vor
t, asked what o'clock it 
was. And then it appeared that the captain had for- 
gotten, for the first time for n1any years, to \yinù up 
his chrono111eter; and they se81neù, if not to feel, at 
least to have a diln perception, that time \yas begin- 
ning to be indifferent to theIn, 
In the mean while, as the gentlen1en \vere thus rather 
slackening in their energy, the activity of the ladies 
increased all the n10re, The every-day life of a fan1ily, 
cOlnposed of a given number of persons, is shaped out 
of necessary circulnstances, n1ay easily receive into 
itself an extraordinary affection, an incipient passion, 

 may receive it into itself as into a vessel; and a 
long time lnay elapse before the new .ingredient pro- 
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duces a visible effervescence, and runs foaming over 
the edge, 
"Vith our friends, the feelings which were Inutually 
arising had the 1110st agreeable effects, Their dispo- 
sitions opened out, and a general good-,vill arose out 
of the several individual affections. Every nlernber of 
the party ,vas happy, and they each shared their 
happiness with the rest, 
Such a ten1per elevates the spirit while it enlarges 
the heart; and everything which, under the influence 
of it, people do and undertake, has a tendency to,vard 
the illinlÍtable, The frie J 1(,ls could no longer relnain 
shut up at hon1e: their ,valks extended themselves 
farther and farther. Edward would hurry on before 
with Ottilie, to choose the path or pioneer the way; 
and the captain and Charlotte would follo"w quietly 
on the track of their I110re hasty precursors, talking 
011 some grave subject, or Jelighting themselves with 
some spot they had new ly discovered, or SOIne un- 
expected natural beauty, 
One day their walk led theln do,vn from the gate 
at the right ,ving of the castle, in the direction of the 
hotel, and thence over the bridge toward the ponds, 
along the sides of which they proceeded as far as it 
was generally thought possible to follow the water; 
thickly ,yooded hills sloping directly up froIn the 
edge, and beyond these a wall of steep rocks, Inaking 
farther progress difficult, if 110t in1possible. But 
Ed ward, whose hunting experience had lnade hin) 
thoroughly faIniliar with the spot, pushed forward 
along an overgro,vn path ,vith Ottilie, knowing 'well 
that the old mill could not be far off, which was some- 
'v here in the middle of the rocks there, The path was 
so little frequented, that they soon lost it; and for 
a short time they were wandering among mossy stones 
and thickets: it was not for long, however; the noise 
of th.e water-wheel speedily telling theIn that the 
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place \vhich they were looking for 'was close at hand. 
Stepping forward on a point of rock, they Ra\V the 
strange, old, dark wooden building ill the hollow before 
then}, quite shadowed over with precipitous crags and 
huge trees. They determined \vithout hesitation to 
descend across the moss and the blocks of stone. 
Ed \vard led the way; and when he looked back and 
sa\v Ottilie following, stepping lightly, without fear or 
nervousness, from stone to stone, so beautifully balanc- 
ing herself, he fancied he was looking at some celestial 
creature floating above him: while if, as she often did, 
she caught the hand which in SOine difficult spot he 
would offer her, or if she supported herself on his 
shoulder, then he was left in no doubt that it \vas a 
very exquisite human creature who touched hirn. He 
alnlost \vished that she might slip or stunlble, that 
he might catch her in his arnlS and press her to his 
heart. This, however, he would under no circum- 
stances have done, for more than one reason. He was 
afraid to \vound her, and he was afraid to do her some 
bodil y in ju ry. 
\Vhat the meaning of this could be, we shall imme- 
diately learn, When they had got do\vn, and 'were 
seated opposite each other at a table unqer the trees, 
and when the miller's wife had gone for milk, and the 
miller, who had come out to them, was sent to meet 
Charlotte and the captain, Ed\vard, with a little em- 
barrassment, began to speak, 
"I have a request to make, dear Ottilie: you \vill 
forgive lue for asking it, if you win not grant it. You 
nlake no secret (I am sure you need not make any) 
that you wear a miniature under your dress against 
your breast. It is the picture of your noble father, 
\VhOlll you hardly ever .kne",-; but in every sense he 
deserves a place by your heart, nut, excuse me, the 
picture is Inuch too large; and the lnetal franle and 
the glass, if you take up a child in your anns, if J"OU 
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are carrying anything, if the carriage swings violently, 
if \ve are pushing through bushes, or just now, as 
we \vere cOIning down these rocks, make me ex- 
trelnely anxious on your account. Any unforeseen 
blo\v, a fall, a touch, Iuay be fatally injurious to you; 
and I aUi terrified at the possibility of it. For my 
sake do this: put away the picture, not out of your 
affections, not out of your rOOln; let it have the bright- 
est, the holiest place \vhich you can give it; only do 
not wear upon your breast a thing the presence of 
which seems to me, perhaps frOln an extravagant 
. t d " 
anXle y, so angerous, 
Ottilie was silent: \vhile he \vas speaking, she had 
kept her eyes fixed straight before her; then, \vithout 
hesitation and \vithout haste, \vith a look turned lllore 
toward heaven than on Ed\vard, she unclasped the 
chain, drew out the picture, and pressed it against 
her forehead, and then reached it over to her friend, 
with the words: 
"Keep it for me till we get home: I cannot give you 
a better proof how deeply I thank you for your aft' ec- 
tionate care." 
He did not venture to press the picture to his lips; 
but he seized her hand, and raised it to his eyes. They 
were perhaps two of the nlost beautiful hands which 
had ever been clasped together. He felt as if a stone 
had fallen frOin his heart, as if a partition-wall had 
been thrown down between him and Ottilie, 
Under the Iniller's guidance, Charlotte and the cap- 
tain came down by an easier path, and now joined 
them. There was the Ineeting, and a happy talk; and 
then they took SOlne refreshments. They \vould not 
return by the same way as they caIne; and Edward 
struck into a rocky path on the other side of the stream, 
fronl \vhich the ponds were again to be seen. They 
maùe their way along it \vith sonle effort, and then had 
to crC)ss a variety of \vood and copse, getting glimpses, 
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on the land side, of a number of villages, and manor- 
houses with their green lawns and fruit-gardens; while 
very near them, and s\veetly situated on a rising ground, 
a farm lay in the lniddle of the ,vood. From a gentle 
ascent, they had a view before and behind which 
sho,ved thelll the richness of the country to the great- 
est ad vantage; and then, entering a grove of trees, they 
found theltlselves, on again emerging from it, on the 
rock Ol)posite the castle. 
They canle upon it rather unexpectedly, and were of 
course delighted. They had lnade the circuit of a 
little world: they were standing on the spot where the 
De\V buill ling was io be erected, and were looking again 
at the windows of their own home. 
They ,vent down to the sUIlln1er-house, and sat all 
four in it for the first thne together: nothing was 
more natural than that with one voice it should be 
proposed to have the ,yay they had been that day, and 
which, as it was, had taken them much tÜlle and 
trouble, properly laid out anti gravelled, so that people 
might loiter along it at their leisure. They each said 
'what they thought; and they reckoned up that the 
circuit, over which they had taken many hours, might 
be travelled easily, ,vith a good road all the way round 
to the castle, in a single one. 
Already a plan was being suggested for shortening 
the distance, and adding a fresh beauty to the landscape, 
by thro\ving a bridge across the stream, below the mill, 
where it ran into the lake, ,vhen Charlotte brought 
their inventive Í1uagination sonlewhat to å. standstill by 
putting theln in n1Índ of the expense which such an 
undertaking would inyolve. 
"There are ways of meeting that too," replied 
Edwarù; ",ve have only to dispose of that farm in the 
forest, which is so pleasantly situated, and ,vhicl: 
brings in so little in the ,yay of rent: the SUln ,vhich 
will be set free ,vill more than cover ,vhat ,ve shall re- 
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quire; and thus, having gained an invaluable walk, we 
shall receive the interest of ,veIl-expended capital in 
substantial enjoyment, instead of, as no,,-, in the sunl- 
nling up at the end of the year, vexing and fretting our- 
sel ves over the pitiful little inCOlne which is returned 
for it." 
Even Charlotte, with all her prudence, had little to 
nrge against this. There had been, indeed, a previous 
intention of selling the farn1. The captain ,vas ready 
imlnediately with a plan for breaking up the ground 
into sInall portions anlong the peasantry of the forest. 
Edward, however, had a siInpler and shorter ,yay of 
managing it, His present ste,vard had already pro- 
posed to take it off his hands: he ,,-as to pay for it by 
instalments, and so gradually, as the money came in, 
they would get their work forward from point to 
point. 
So reasonable and prudent a schen1e was sure of 
universal approbation; and they began already in pros- 
pect to see their ne,v ,valk ,vinding along its ,vay, and 
to imagine the Inany beautiful views and charming spots 
which they hoped to discover in its neighbourhood. 
To bring it all before thClli with greater fulness of 
detail, in the evening they }Jroduced the Ilew chart. 
With the help of this they ",-ent over again the way 
that they had come, and found various places ,vhere 
the ,valk Inight take a rather different direction with 
advantage. Their other scheme was no,v once more 
talked through, and connected with the fresh design. 
The site for the ne\v house in the park, opposite the 
castle, ,vas a second time examined into and approved, 
and fixed upon for the termination of the intended 
circuit. . 
Ottilie had said nothing all this time. At length 
Ed,vard pushed the chart, which had hitherto been 
lying before Charlotte, across to her, begging her to 
give her opinion: she still hesitated for a moment. 
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Edward in his gentlest ,yay again pressed her to let 
them know what she thought: nothing had as yet 
been settled, it was all as yet in embryo. 
"I would have the house built here," she said, as she 
pointed with her finger to the highest point of the 
slope on the hill. "It is true you cannot see the castle 
from there, for it is hidden by the wood; but for that 
very reason you find yourself in another quite ne,v 
world: you lose village and houses and all at the san1e 
tilne, The view of the ponds, \vith the mill, and the 
hills and mountains in the distance, is singularly 
beautiful. I noticed it when passing." 
H She is right!" Ed ward cried: "ho\v could ,ve have 
overlooked it? This is what you mean, Ottilie, is it 
not? " He took a lead-pencil, and drew a great black 
rectangular figure on the sUilllllÏt of the hill. 
It pierced the captain
s soul to see his carefully and 
clearly drawn chart disfigured in such a way. He col- 
lected hiInself, however, after a slight expression of 
his disapproval, and took up the idea. "Ottilie is 
right," he said: "we are ready enough to walk any 
distance to drink tea or eat fish, because they \vould 
not have tasted as well at home: we require change 
of scene and change of objects, Your ancestors sho,ved 
their judglnent in choosing this spot for their castle; 
for it is sheltered from the ,vind, with the conveniences 
of life close at hand. A place, on the contrary, \vhich 
is lnore for pleasure-parties than for a regular residence 
would do very well there; and in the fair time of the 
year the most agreeable hours may be spent in it." 
The Inore they talked it over, the more conclusive was 
their judglnent in favour of Ottilie; and :Ed\vard could 
not conceal his triulilph that the thought had been 
hers. He was as proud as if he had hit upon it hiln... 
self. 
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EARLY the follo'wing n10rning, the captain examined 
the spot. He first threw off a sketch of \vhat should 
be done; and afterw'ard, \vhen the thing had been 
lllore cOlnpletely decided on, be Inade a complete 
design, with accurate calculations and measurements. 
It cost him a good deal of labour, and the business 
connected with the sale of the farD} had to be gone 
into: so that both the gentlemen now found a fresh im- 
pulse to activity. 
The captain made Edward observe that it would 
be proper, indeed that it ,vould be a kind of duty, to 
celebrate Charlotte's birthday with laying the founda- 
tion-stone. Not much 'was wanted to overcome 
Edward's disinclination for such festivities; for he 
quickly recollected, that, a little later, Ottilie's birth- 
day ,vould follo\v, and that he could have a magnifi- 
cent celebration for that. 
Charlotte, to ",-holn an this \vork and what it would 
involve was a subject for much serious and ahnost 
anxious thought, busied herself in carefully going 
through the time and outlay which it was calculated 
\vould be expended on it. During the day they rarely 
sa\v each other: so that the evening lneeting ,vas 
looked forward to 'with all the Dlore anxiety. 
oj 
Ottilie ,vas, in the nleantÏ1ne, complete n1istress of 
the household; and ho\v coulù it be other\vise, \vith 
her quick, nlethodical ,vays of ,vorking? Indeed, her 
'whole III ode of thought \vas suited better to hOIne-life 
than to the \yorlù, and to a Inore free existence. Ed
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ward soon observed that she only walked about with 
then1 out of a desire to please; that, \vhen she stayed 
out late with thelll in the evening, it was because she 
thought it a sort of social duty; and that she would 
often find a pretext in some household nlatter for go- 
ing in again, - consequently, he soon managed so to 
arrange the \valks they took together, that they should 
be at hOllie before sunset; and he began again, 'what 
he had long left off, to read aloud poetry, particularly 
such as had for its subject the expression of a pure but 
passionate love. 
They ordinarily sat in the evening in the sallIe places 
round a small table. - Charlotte on the sofa, Ottilie on 
a chair opposite to her, and the gentlell1ell on each side. 
Ottilie's place \vas on Ed\\ard's right, the side where 
be put the candle when he \vas reading: at such times 
she would dra\v her chair a little nearer, to look over 
him; for Ottilie also trusted her o\vn eyes better than 
another person's lips; and Edward ,,'ould then ahvays 
make a ITIOVe to\vard her, that it might be as easy as 
possible for her, - indeed, he \vould frequently lllake 
longer stops than necessary, that he luight not turn 
over before she had got to the bottom of the page. 
Charlotte and the captain observed this, and would 
often look at each other, sn1Ïling; but they "
ere both 
taken by surprise at another symptom, in which Otti- 
lie's latent feeling accidentally displayed itself. 
One evening, \vhich had been partly spoiled for 
them by a tedious visit, Ed ward proposed that they 
should not separate so early, - he felt inclined for 
Inusic, - he \volllù take his flute, "rhich he had not 
done for many days past. Charlotte looked for the 
sonatas they generally played together, and they were 
not to be found. Ottilie, \vith some hesitation, said 
she had taken them to her roonl. 
"And you can, you \vill, accolllpany nle on the 
piano?" cried Ed vvard, his eyes sparkling with }1Ieas- 
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ure, "I think perhaps I can," Ottilie answered, She 
brought the Inusic, and sat down to the instrument. 
The others listened, and were sufficiently surprised to 
hear how perfectly Ottilie had taught herself the 
piece; but far 11101'8 surprised ,vere they at the ,yay in 
which she contrived to adapt herself to Edward's style 
of playing. Adapt herself is not the right expression: 
Oharlotte's skill and power enabled her, in order to 
please her husband, to keep up with hÌ1l1 when he 
played too fast, and hold in for hÜn if he hesi- 
tated; but Ottilie, '\-vho had several times heard them 
play the sonata together, seemed to have learned 
it according to the idea in \vhich they accolnpallied 
each other: she had so completely Inade his defects 
her .o,vn, that a kind of living whole resulted fronl it, 
which did not 1110V8, indeed, according to exact rule; 
but the effect of it was in the highest degree pleasant 
and delightful. The cOlnposer hÜnself ",
ould have 
been pleased to hear hi'S work disfigured in so charm- 
Ing a manner. 
Charlotte and the captain watched tills strange, un- 
expected occurrence in silence, with the kind of feeling 
with ,vhich V\re often observe the actions of children, 
- unable, exactly, to approve of theIn, from the t;erious 
consequences which Inay follo,v, and yet without being 
able to find fault, perhaps V\rith a kind of envy, For, 
indeed, the regard of these two for one another was 
growing also, as well as that of the others; and it ,vas, 
perhaps, only the more perilous because they were 
both Inore staid, more certain of tbelnselves, and 
better able to restrain thenlselves, 
The captain had already begun to feel that a habit 
be could not resist was threatening to bind bim to 
Oharlotte, He forced himself to stay a V\ray at the 
bour when she COl111110nly used to be at the ,yorks; by 
getting up very early in the morning, he contrived to 
finish there whatever he had to do, and retired to the 
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castle, in order to \vor k in his own 1'00111, The first 
day or two Charlotte t.hought it \vas an accident: she 
looked for hÜn in every l)lace \v here she thought he 
nlÍght possibly be, Then she thought she understood 
hiln, and alhnired hiln all the 111 ore. 
A voiding, as the captain no\v did, being alone \vith 
Charlotte, the 1110re industriously diJ. he labour to 
burry for\yarJ. the preparations for keeping her rapidly 
approac hing birthday \vith all splelldour. 'V1lile he 
\vas bringing up the ne\v road fronl helo\v, behind the 
village, he luade the luen, unùer pretellce that he 
wanted stones, begin \vorking at the top as ,veIl, and 
,york do\vn, to llleet the others: and he had calculated 
his arrangelnents so that the t,yO should exactly llleet 
on the eve of the ùay, The excavations for the ne,v 
house ,vere already done: the rock \vaF1 blo\vn a ,yay 
with gunpo\vder; and a fair foundation-stone had been 
he\vn, with a hollo,v chan1ber, and a fiat slab adjust.eJ. 
to cover it. 
This out,vard activity, these little Inysterious pur- 
poses of friendship, IlrolllpteJ. by feelings they were 
obliged to repress 1110re or less, rather vrevented the 
little party \vhen together froin being as lively as 
usual. Ed\vard, who felt that there \vas a sort of void, 
one' evening called upon the captain to fetch his violin, 
_ Charlotte should play the piano, and he should 
accompany her. The captain \vas unaLle to refuse the 
general request; anù they executed together one of 
the n10st difficult pieces of lllusic \vith an ease and 
freedoln and feeling which could not but afford theln- 
sel Yes, and the t\VO ,vho \vere listening to theIn, the 
greatest delight. They pron1Ïsecl then1selves a frequent 
repetition of it, as ,veIl as further practice together. 
"Thev do it better than ,,
e, Ottilie," Raitl Ed ward: 
" ,ve 
vill adlllÍre theln - but \ve can enjoy ourselves 
together, too." 
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THE birthday l}ad COlne, and everything ,vas ready. 
The 'wall ,vas all c(nnplete which protected the raised 
village road against the water, and so ,vas the \valk: 
passing the church, for a short tÜne it follo\ved the 
path \vhich bad heen laid out llY Charlotte, and then, 
\vinding up,val'ds al1HJIlg the rocks, inclined first under 
i he sumnler-house to the right, and then, after a ,vide 
sweep, passed back above it to the right again, and so 
llY degrees out on to the SUllllnit, 
....t\. large party had asseuloled for the occasion. They 
\\rent first to church, ",.,.here they found the 'whole con- 
gregation collected together in their holiday dresses, 
After service, they filed out in order: first the boys, 
then the young luen, then the old; after thenl came 
the party froln the castle, 'with their visitors and 
retinue; and the village Inaidens, young girls, and 
worn en brought n p the rear. 
At the turn of the ,valk, a raised stone seat had 
been contrived, ","here the captain Blade Charlotte and 
the visitors stop and rest. }"rOlll here they could look 
over the \vhole distance fronl the beginning to the end, 
,- the troops of men .who had gone up before then}, 
the file of ,,
onlen follo\ving, and no,v dra,ving up to 
\vhere they \vere. It was lovely ,,"'eather, and the 
,vhole effect ,vas singularly beautiful. Charlotte was 
taken by surprise: she was touched, and she pressed 
the captain's hand \varnlly. 
They followed the crowd, who had slowly ascended, 
and were no\v fonning a circle round the spot \vhere 
20 9 
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the future house was to stand. The lord of the castle, 
his fanlily, and the principal strangers \vere no\v ill- 
vited to descend into the vault, where the founùation- 
stone, supported on one side, lay ready to be let do\vn. 
A ,veIl-dressed lllason, a tro\vel in one haud and a 
hamIner in the other, carne for\varù, anù, \vith nluch 
grace, spoke an address in verse, uf \vhich in pruse we 
can give but an irnperfect rendering. 
" Three things," he began, " are to be louked to in a 
building: that it stand on the right spot, that it be 
securely founded, that it he successfully executed, The 
first is the business of the Inaster of the house, - his, 
and his only, As in the city the prince and the CUUll- 
cil alone detern1Ìne where a building shall he: so in 
the country it is the right of the lord of the soil that 
he shall say, 'Here lilY d\velling shall stand, - here, 
and nowhere else,'" 
Ed ward and Ottilie were standing opposite one an- 
other as these \vords were spoken, but they did not 
venture to look up and exchange glances. 
" To the third, the execution, there is neither art nor 
handicraft \vhich must not in sonle way contribute, But 
'oj 
the seconù, the founding, is the province of the mason; 
and, boldly to speak it out, it is the head and front of all 
the undertaking, A solemn thing it is, and our bidding 
you descend hither is full of meaning, You are cele- 
brating your festival in the depth of the earth, Here, 
within this narrow excavation, you show us the honour 
of appearing as \vitnesses of our Inysterious rl'aft. 
Presently we shall lower down this carefully he\vn 
stone into its place; and soon these earth walls, no\v 
ornamented \vith fair and worthy persons, \vill be no 
more accessible, but will be closed in for ever, 
"This foundation-stone, \vhich \vith its angles typi- 
fies the just angles of the building; \vith the sharpness 
of its moulding, the regularity of it; and váth the 
truth of its lines to the horizollal and perpendicular, 
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the uprightness and equal height of all the walls, - 
we might now without Inore ado let down: it \vould 
rest in its place 'with its own \veight. But even here 
there shall not fail of lime and means to bind it. For 
as hlunan beings, who may be \vell inclined to each 
other by nature, yet hold 1n01'e firnlly together when 
the la\v cements them: so are stone
 also, \vhose 
forIns may already fit together, united far better 
by these binding forces. It is not see1nly to be idle 
an1Ïdst the busy, and here you \vill not refuse to be 
our fello\v labourer," \Vith the::;e \vords he reached 
the trowel to Charlotte, who threw mortar with it 
under the stone; several of the others \vere then 
desired to do the sanle, and then it was at once let 
fall. Upon \vhich the haillmer "vas placed next in 
Charlotte's, and then in the others', hands, to strike 
three tiInes \vith it, and conclude, in this expression, 
the union of the stone with the soiL 
"The \vork of the lnason," the speaker continued, 
"now under the free sky as we are, if it be not done in 
conceahuent, yet nHlst pass into concealment; the soil 
will be laid smoothly in, and thrown over this stone; 
and, with the \valls \vhich we rear into the daylight, 
we in the end are seldolH reilleln bered. The \vorks of 
the stone-cutter and the carver renlain under the eyes: 
but for us it is not to cOlllplain when the plasterer 
blots out the last trace of our hands, and appropriates 
our work to hinlse1f; when he overlays, SllloOths, and 
colours it. 
" Not fronl regard for the opinion of others, but 
from respect for hinlself, the rnason \vill be faithful in 
his calling. There is no one \vho has 1n01'e need to 
feel in himself the consciousness of \vhat he is. vVhen 
the house bas been erected, when the soil is levelled, 
and the surface paved, and the outside all overwrought 
with urnament, be can even see in yet through all 
disguises, and still recognise those exact and careful 
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adjustments to \vhich the \"hole is indebted for its 
existence and support. 
" But as the TI)an \vho cOlllmits some evil deed has 
to fear, that, notwithstanding all precautions, it \vill 
one day come to light: so too must he expect who has 
done some good thing in secret, that it also, in spite of 
him, ,vill appear in the day; and therefore we make 
this foundation-stone at the Sall)e tin1e a memorial- 
stone, Here, in these various cavities ,vhich have 
been he\vn into it, n)any things are no,v to be buried, 
to bear \vitness to di::;tant posterity. These metal cases 
hernletically sealed contain documents in 'writing; mat- 
ters of various note are engraved on these plates; in 
these beautiful glass bottles 'we bury the best old ,vine, 
with the date of its vintage, \Ve have coins, too, of 
n1any kinds, frOlll the nlÎnt of the current year. All 
this \ve have l'eceived through the 1iberality of hinl 
for \VhOlll \ve build. There is still sonle space left, if 
any guest or spectator desire to offer something for 
posterity." 
After a slight pause the speaker looked round: but, 
as is commonly the case on such occasions, no one \vas 
prepared; they ,vere an taken by surprise. At last, a 
merry-looking young officer set the exalllple, and said, 
"If I am to contribute anything, 'which as yet is not 
to be found in this treasure-chalnber, it shall be a pair 
of buttons fron) my uniform, - 1 don't see ",-by tbey do 
Dot deserve to go do,vn to posterity! " No sooner said 
than done, and then a nUll) bel' of persons found some- 
thing of the same sort ,,,hich they could do: the young 
ladies did not he
itate to throw in son)e of their side 
hair-combs; slueIIing-hottles and other trinkets were 
not spared, Only Ottilie hung back, tin a kind word 
fnnn Ed\vard roused her front the abstraction in ,vhich 
she ,vas \vatching the'various things being heaped in. 
Then she unclasped. frOlll her neck the gold ehain on 
'v hich her father's picture had hung, and '\vith a light, 
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gentle hand laid it do,vn on the other jewels, Ed ,yard 
rather disarranged the proceedings by at once, in some 
haste, having the cover let fall, and fastened do,vn. 
The young journeyman mason who had been most 
active through all this, again took his place as orator, 
and went on, " We lay down this stone for ever, for the 
establishing the present and the future possessors of 
this house, But in that we bury this treasure together 
with it, we do it in the remembrance - in this 1110St 
enduring of works - of the perishableness of all hUlnan 
things. We re1nelnber that a tÜne may COlne ,,,,hen 
this lid so finDly sealed shall again be lifted; and that 
can only be when all shall again be destroyed, which 
as yet we have not brought into being. 
"But novv - no,v that at once it may begin to be, 
back with our thoughts out of the future, - back into 
the present, At once, after the feast which ,ve have 
this day kept together, let us on with our labour: let 
no one of all those trades which are to work on our 
foundation, through us keep unwilling holiday, Let 
the building rise swiftly to its height; and, from the 
\vindovvs ,vhich as yet have no existence, Inay the 
master of the house, his fanÜly, and guests look forth 
,vith a glad heart over his broad lands. To him and 
to all here present herewith be health and happiness," 
\Vith these word he drained a richly cut tUlubler at 
a draught, and flung it into the air, thereby to signify the 
excess of pleasure by destroying the vessel ,vhich had 
served for such a solemn occasion. This tin1e, ho\v- 
ever, it fell out otherwise, The glass did not fall back 
to the earth, and indeed without a miracle. 
In order to get forward \vith the buildings, they had 
already excavated the whole ground at the opposite 
corner; indeed, they had begun to raise the \vall, and, 
for this purpose, reared a scaffold as high as vvas abso- 
lutely necessary. On the occasion of the festival, 
boards had been laid along the top of this; and a num- 
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bel' of spectators \vere allo\ved to stand there. It had 
been n1eant principally for the advantage of the \vork- 
meu thell1Selves. The glass had flo\vn up there, and 
had been caught by one of them, \vho took it as a sign 
of good luck for hinlself, He \vaved it rounù \vithout 
letting it go fronl his band; and the letters E and 0 
were to be seen very richly cut n pOll it, running one 
into the other. It ,vas one of the glasses which had 
been made to order for Ed\vard when he \vas a boy, 
The scaffoldings ,vere again deserted; and the nlost 
active al110ng the party clilnbed up to look round, and 
could not say enough in praise of the beauty of tbe 
prospect oIi all sides, Hü\v luauy new discoveries a 
person ulakes \vheu, on SOUle high point, he ascends a 
sOlne\vhat higher erninence. Inland Hwny fresh vil- 
lages caUle in sight. The line of the river could be 
traced like a thread of silver; indeed, ODe of the party 
thought that he distinguished the spires of the capital. 
On the other side, behind the \vooded hill, the LIne 
peaks of the far-off n10untains \vere seen rising; and 
the country immediately about theul was spread out 
like a n1ap. 
"If the three pond
," cried sorne one, "\vere but 
thrown together to Inake a single sheet of \vater, there 
\voldd be everything here 'which is uoblest and Inost 
excellent." 
"That n1Ïght easily be effected," the captain Raid. 
"In early tiIncs they Ulust have fonned all one lake 
among the hiIlI3 here." 
"Ouly I nlust beseech you to spare my clulnp of 
plane-trees and poplars that stand so prettily hy the 
centre pond," said Ji: (lwa rcl. " Look," he said, turning 
to Ottilie, 1rillging her a fe\v steps forward, and point- 
ing down, "those trees I planted myself," 
"How long have they been standing there?" asked 
Ottilie, 
" J Hst about as long as you have been in the ,\yorld," 
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replied Edward. " Yes, my dear child, I planted thenl 
when you were still lying in your cradle," 
The party no\v betook themselves back to the castle, 
When dinner was over, they were invited to walk 
through the village to take a glance at \vhat had been 
done there as well. At a hint from the captain, the 
inhabitants had collected in front of the houses, They 
were not standing in ro\vs, but formed in natural 
family groups, partly occupied at their evening \vork, 
partly enjoying themselves on the ne\v benches. They 
had deternlined, as an agreeable duty which they im- 
posed upon themselves, to have everything in its pres- 
ent order and cleanliness, at least every Sunday and 
holiday. 
A stnall party, held together by such feelings as had 
grown up alTIOng ullr friends, is ahvays unpleasantly 
interrupteè by a large concourse of people, All four 
were delighted to find themselves again alone in the 
large dra wing-roon1; but this sellse of home \yas a little 
disturbed by a letter which \vas brought to Edward, 
giving notice of fresh guests \vho \vere to arrive the 
following day. 
"It is as we supposed," Ed\vard cried to Charlotte. 
"The count will not stay away; he is con1Ìng to- 
morrow." 
"Then, the baroness, too, is not far off," answered 
Charlotte. 
" Doubtless not," said Edward. "She is con1Ïng, too, 
to-mOtTO\V, frOIn another place. They only beg to be 
allowed to stay for a night: the next day they will go 
on together," 
" We n1ust prepare for them in tilne, Ottilie," said 
Char lotte. 
"What arrangement shall I desire to be made?" 
Ottilie asked, 
Charlotte gave a general direction, and Ottilie left 
the room. 
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The captain inquired in \vhat relation these t\VO 
persons stood toward one another, and \vith \vhich he 
was only very generally acquainted. They had some 
tin1e before, both being already 111arried, fallen vio- 
lently in love with one another: a double marriage 
\vas not to be interfered with \vithout attractiug atten- 
tion, A diyorce was proposed. On the baroness's 
side it could be effected, on that of the count it could 
not, They were obliged seen1Ïngly to separate, but their 
position to\vard one another remained unchanged; 
and though in winter at the Residence they were Ull- 
able to be together, they indelnnified themselves in SUlll. 
mer, \vhile lnaking tours and staying at watering-places. 
They were both slightly older than Ed\vard and 
Charlotte, and had been intÎ1nate with them from early 
tinles at court. The connection had never been abso- 
lutely broken off, although it was inlPossible to approve 
of their proceedings. On the present occasion, their 
coming was most un welcon1e to Charlotte; and, if she 
had looked closely into her reasons for feeling it so, 
she \vollld have founù it \vas on account of Ottilie. 
The poor, innocent girl should not have been brought 
so early in contact \vith such an example. 
"It \vonld have been just as well if they had not 
corne till a couple of days later," Edward was saying, 
as Ottilie reëntered, "till \ve had finished with this 
business of the farm, The deed of sale is cOlnplete. 
One copy of it I have here; but \ve want a second, and 
our old clerk has fallen ilL" The captain offered his 
services, and so did Charlotte; but there was SOlIle- 
thiug or other to object to both of thern, ' 
" Give it to me," cried Ottilie, a little hastily, 
" You will never be able to finish it," said Charlotte. 
"Anù really I nluRt have it early the day after to- 
nlOITO\V, aud it is long," E(hvard added, 
" It shall be ready," Ottilie cried; ana the paper was 
already in her hands. 
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The next rnorning, as they were looking out frOJll 
their highest \vindo\vs for their visitors, WhOlll they 
intended to go some way and llleet, Ed\vard said, 
"Who is that yonder, slo\vly riding along the road? " 
The captain described accurately the figure of the 
horseman. 
"Then, it is he," said Edward: "the particulars, 
which you can see better than I, agree very well with 
the general figure, which I can see too. It is l\littler; 
but what is he doing, coming riding at such a pace as 
that? " 
The figure callIe nearer, and l\1ittler it veritably was. 
They received him with warm greetings, as he came 
slowly up the steps, 
"Why did you not come yesterday?" Edward cried, 
as he approached. 
" I do not like your grand festivities," answered he; 
"but I have come to-day to keep Iny friend's birthday 
with you quietly." 
"How are you able to find time enough?" asked 
Edward, with a laugh, 
" My visit, if you can value it, you owe to an obser- 
vation I made yesterday, I was spending a right happy 
afternoon in a house where I had established peace, 
and then 1 heard that a birthday was being kept here. 
'N ow, this is what I call selfish, after all,' said I to 
myself: 'you will only enjoy yourself with those \vhose 
broken peace you have lTIended, Why cannot you, for 
once, go and be happy with friends \vho keep the peace 
for themselves?' 'N 0 sooner said than done. Here I 
am, as I deterlnined with n1yself that I would be." 
"Yesterday you \vould have met a large party here: 
to-clay you will find but a sInall one," said Charlotte. 
" You will meet the count and the baroness, \vith whom 
you have had enough to do alreaùy, I believe," 
Out of the lllidùle of the party, who had all four 
come do\vn to \\
elCOnIe hinl, the strange nlan dashed 
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in the keenest disgust, seizing, at the same time, his 
hat and whip. "Sonle unlucky star is always over 
me," he cried, " directly I try to rest and enjoy n1yself. 
'\Vhat business have I going out of my proper charac- 
ter? I ought never to have come and no'\Y I aln ex- 
pelled, Under one roof with those two I will not 
renlain, and you take care of yourselves, They bring 
nothing but n1Ïschief, Their nature is like leaven, and 
propagates its o'\vn contagion," · 
They tried to pacify hinl, but it was in vain, "Who- 
ever strikes at lllarriage," he cried, - " whoever, either 
by ,vord or deed, undern1Ïnes this, the foundation of 
all III oral society, that luan has to settle with me; and, 
if I cannot beCOllle his master, I take care to settle lllY- 
self out of his way. l\farriage is the beginning and end 
of all culture, It lIlakes the savage mild, and the 
11l0st cultivated has no better opportunity for display- 
ing his gentleuess. Indissoluble it DIust be, because 
it brings so much happiness that what 
mall, excep- 
tional unha.ppiness it Dlay b1'Ïng counts for nothing in 
the balance. And ,vhai do nIen nleall by talking of 
unhapvilless ? All luen have, at tiInes, fits of impa- 
tience, '\vhen they fancy thenIsel ves unhappy. Let 
thenl wait till the 1l10lllent is gone by, and then they 
will bless their good fortune that ,vhat has stood so 
long continues standing. There never can be any 
adequate gt'ound for separation, The condition of man 
is pitched so high, in its joys and in its sorrows, that 
what a Inarriecl couple o,ve to one another defies calcu- 
lation, It is all infinite debt, ,vhich can only be dis- 
charged through all eternity. 
"Its annoyances nlarriage nlay often have: I can 
well believe that, and it is as it should be. We are 
all Inarried to our consciences, and there are tiDIeS 
when we should be glad to be divorced from them, 
Mine gives lTIe Inore annoyance than ever a man or a 
WOlnan can give." 
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Such were his words, uttered with great vivacity; 
and he would very likely have gone on speaking, had 
not the sound of the postilions' horns allnounced the 
arrival of the visitors, 'who, as if by a preconcerted 
arrangen18ut, at the saIne n10Inent drove into the 
castle courtyard from opposite sides, l\1ittler slipped 
a \vay as their host hastened to receive thenl, and, de- 
siring that his horse might be brought out immediately, 
rode angrily off. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE visitors \vere \velcolued, and brought in. They 
were delighted to find theulselves again in the saIne 
house and in the saIue rOOlns ,,
here in early tiules 
they had passed nlany happy days, but 'which they 
had not seen for a long tÏ1ne. Their friends, too, 'were 
very glad to see thelll, Both the count and the baron- 
ess had those tall, fiue figures, \vhich please ill n1Ïddle 
life ahnost better than in youth, For, although their 
first bloolll had sOluewhat faded, there was an air in 
their appearance \vhich \vas always irresistibly attract- 
ive, Their lnanners, too, were thoroughly charlning. 
Their free \vay of taking hold of life, and dealing with 
it, their l11irthfuluess, apparent ease, and freedonl from 
enlbarrasslllent, comlllunicated itself at once to the 
rest; and a lighter atIllosphere hung about the 'whole 
party, \vithout their having observed it stealing on 
theIn, 
The effect was imInediately felt on the entrance of 
the newcomers. They were fresh from the fashionable 
worlù, as \vas to be seen at once in their dress, in their 
equiplnent, and in everything about thelll; and they 
fonneù a cont,rast, not a little striking, with our friends, 
their rural style, and the vehenlent feelings actuating 
them in secret, This,- ho\ve,-er, very soon disappeared 
in the streall1 of past recollection and present interests; 
and a rapid, lively conversation soon united theln all. 
After a short tinle, they again separated. The ladies 
'withdre\v to their o\vn apal'truents, and there found 
allluseUlcnt enough in the Inal1Y things they had to 
220 
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tell each other, and in setting to \vork, at the same 
time, to examine the ne\v fashions, the spring dresses, 
bonnets, and such like; \vhile the gentlemen busied 
then1selves looking at the new travelling-chariots, trot- 
ting out the horses, and beginning at once to bargain 
and exchange. 
They did not meet again till dinner: in the mean- 
tiIne they had changed their dress. And here, too, the 
newly arrived pair sho\ved to all advantage, Every- 
thing they ,yore was ne,v, and of a sty Ie such as their 
friends at the castle had never seen; and yet, being 
accustolned to it then1selves, it appeared perfectly 
natural and graceful. 
The conversation was brilliant and varied; as, in- 
deed, in the presence of such persons, everything and 
nothing seems to be of interest. They spoke in French, 
that the attendants Inight not understand w bat they 
said, and swept, in bappiest humour, over all that was 
passing in the great or the n1iddle world. On one par- 
ticular subject they remained, however, longer than was 
desirable, It 'was occasioned by Charlotte asking after 
one of her early friends, of ,,-horn she bad to learn, 
with some distress, that she ,vas on the point of being 
separated from her husband, 
"It is a melancholy thing," Charlotte said, "",hen 
we fancy our absent friends are finally settled, vvhen 
we believe persons very dear to us to be provided for 
for life, suddenly to hear that their fortunes are cast 
loose once more; that they have to strike into a fresh 
path of life, and very likely a most insecure one." 
"Indeed, my dear friend," the count ans'wered, "it is 
our own fault if we allo\y ourselves to be surprised at 
such things, We please ourselves with in1agining n1at- 
ters of this earth, and particularly n1atrirllonial connec- 
tions, as very enduring: and, as concerns this last point, 
the plays which \ve see over and over again help to 
mislead us; being, as they are, so untrue to the course 
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of the world. In a cOllledy we see a marriage as the 
last aim of a desire which is hindered and crossed 
through a Dumber of acts; and at the instant 'when it 
is reached the curtain falls, and the nlornentary satis- 
faction continues to ring on iI) our ears. But in the 
world it is very different. The play goes on still be- 
hind the scenes; and, ,vhen the curtain rises again, we 
lnay see and hear, perhaps, little enough of the Dlar.. 
riage," 
" It cannot be so very bad, ho,vever," said Charlotte, 
sn1iling. " We see people \vho have gone off the boards 
of the theatre, ready enough t.o undertake a part upon 
then1 again." 
" There is nothing to be said against that," said the 
count, "In a lle\V character a IHan Inay readily ven- 
ture on a second trial; and, \vhen we kno\v the \vorld, 
we see clearly that it is only this positive, eternal 
duration of Inarriage in a \vorld where everything is 
in Illotion, which has anything unbecon1Ïng about it. 
A friend of Iniue, whose good huniour shone forth 
principally in suggestions for new laws, maintained 
that every marriage should be concluded only for five 
yearR. Five, he said, was a sacred nunlber, - pretty 
and uneven. Such a period would be long enough for 
people to leaI'll one another's chara
ter, bring a child 
or two into, the \vorld, quarrel, separate, anù, ,vhat was 
best, get reconcileù again. He would often exclaÍ111, 
'How happily the first part of the tÜne would pass 
away!' Two or three years, at least, ,vould be perfect 
bliss. On one'side or other, there would not fail to be 
a wish to have the relation continue longer; and the 
amiability \vould increase, the nearer they got to the 
tinlc of parting. The indifferent, even the dis
atisfied, 
party, \vould be softened and gained uver by such be- 
haviour: they would forget, as in pleasant cornpany 
the hours pass always unobserved, ho\v the tÏ1lle \vent 
by, and would be delightfully surprised ,vhen, after 
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the term had run out, they first observed that they 
had unknowingly prolonged it." 
Charll1Íng and pleasant as all this sounded, and deep 
(Charlotte felt it tu her soul) as 'was the nloral signifi- 
cance \vhich lay belo\v it, expressions of this kind, on 
Ottilie's account, \vere most distasteful to her. She 
kne\v very \vell that nothing \vas nlore dangeruus than 
the licentious conversation \vhich treats culpable or 
seini-culpable actions as if they \vere COIDnlon, ordi- 
nary, and even laudable; and of such undesirable kind 
assuredly was \vhatever touched on the sael'edness of 
marriage. She therefore endeavoured, in her skilful 
way, to give the conversation allother turn; and, when 
she found that she could not, it vexed her that Ottilie 
had nlanaged everything so \vell that there \vas no 
occasion for her to leave the table. In her quiet, ob- 
servant way, a nod or a look was enough for her to 
signify to the head servant whatever was to be done; 
and everything went off perfectly, although there were 
a couple of strange nIen in livery in the way, who 
were rather a trouble than a convenience. And so the 
count, without perceiving Charlotte's hints, \vent on 
gi ving his opinions on the saIne subject. It was not 
his \vont to be tedious in ,conversation; but this was 
a thing which weighed so heavily on his heart, and 
th
 difficulties he found in getting separated from his 
wife were so great, that it had Inade hÌ1n bitter against 
everything concerning the marriage IJond, - that very 
bond \vhich, nevertheless, he so anxiously desired for 
himself and the baroness, 
"The same friend," he went on, "has another law to 
propose. A marriage is to be held indissoluble, only 
either when both parties, or at least one, enter into it 
for the third time. Such persons must be supposed to 
ackno\vledge Leyond a doubt that they find lliarriage 
indispensable for themselves; they have had opportu- 
nities of thoroughly kno\ving thenlselves; of kno\ving 
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ho\v they conducted then1selves in their earlier unions; 
\vhether they have any peculiarities of tenlper, which 
are a l110re frequent cause of separation than bad dis- 
positions. People \vould then observe one another 
n10re closely: they would pay as much attention to 
the ll1arried as to the unmarried, no one being able 
to tell how things nlay turn out." 
" That would add no little to the interest of society," 
said Ed\vard. "As things are no\v, \vhen a man is 
married, nobody carès any more, either for his virtues 
or for his vices," 
" U neler this arrangement," the baroness rejoined, 
snÜJing, "our dear hosts have passed successfully t\VO 
stages, and may Il1ake thelTIselves ready for their third." 
"Things have gone haVpily \vith then)," said the 
count. "In their case, death has done \vith a good 
grace \vhat in other cases the consistorial courts do 
with a very bad one." 
"Let the dead rest," said Charlotte, \vith a half- 
serious look. 
"'Vhy so," replied the count, "when \ve can remem- 
ber then) \vith honour? They \vere generous enough 
to content then18elves with less than their number of 
years for the sake of the larger good \vhich they could 
leave behind thenl." 
" Alas! that in such cases," said the baroness, with 
a suppressed sigh, "happiness is only bought with the 
sacrifice of our fairest years." 
" Yes, indeed," ans\vered the count; "and it nright 
drive us to despair, if it \vere not the san1e 'with every- 
thing in this .world. Nothing goes as \ye hope. Chil, 
dren do not fulfil \vnat they pron1Ìse; young people 
very seldom; and, if they do, the 'world does not." 
Charlotte, .who was delighted that the conversation 
had changed at last, replied cheerfully: 
" vVell, then, \ve Inust content ourselves \vith enjoy- 
ing \vhat good we are to have in fragl11ents and pieces" 
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 we can get it; and the :sooner we can accustoln 
ourselves to this the better." 
" Certainly," the count answered, "you two have bad 
the enjoyment of very happy tiInes, 'Vhen I recall 
the years when you and Ed ward were the loveliest 
couple at the court, I see nothing now to be compared 
with those brilliant times and such magnificent figures. 
When you two used to dance together, all eyes were 
turned upon you, fastened upon you; vlbile you SR\V 
nothing but each other." 
"So much has changed since those days," said Char- 
lotte, "that we can listen to such pretty things about 
ourselves without our lllodesty being shocked at theIn." 
"I often privately found fault with Echvard," said 
the count, 'c for, not being more finn. Those singular 
parents of his would certainly have given way at last, 
and ten fair years is no trifle to gain." 
"I lIlust take Ed ward's part," struck in the baroness. 
"Charlotte was not altogether without fault, - not 
altogether free from what \ve lnust call prudential 
considerations: and although she had a real, hearty 
love for Ed\vard, and did in her secret soul intend to 
marry him, I can bear witness how sorely she often 
tried him; and it was through this that he was at last 
unluckily prevailed upon to leave bel' and go abroad, 
anù try to forget her," 
Ed ward nodded to the baroness, and seellled grateful 
for her advocacy. 
"And then I must add this," she continued, "in 
excuse for Charlotte. The nlan who was at that tinle 
wooing her had for a long tÍ1ne given proofs of his 
constant attachment to her, and, 'when one canle to 
know him \vell, was a far more lovable person than the 
rest of you n1ay like to acknowledge," 
"Dear friend," the count replied, a little pointedly, 
" confess, now, that he was nut altogether indifferent to 
yourself, and that Charlotte had nlore to fear froln you 
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than from any other rival. I find it one of the highest 
traits in 'vonlen, that they preserve so long their regard 
for a lllan, and that absence of no duration will serve 
to disturb or relllove it." 
"This fine feature 11len possess, perhaps, even lllore," 
answered the baroness. "At any rate, I have observed 
with you, my dear count, that no one has 1110re influ- 
ence over you than a lady to ,vhom you were once 
attached. I have seen you take nlore trouble to do 
things ,vhen a certain person has asked you, than the 
friend of this 1l101nent would have obtained of you, if 
she had tried," 
"Such a charge as that Olle nlust bear the 'best way 
one can," replied the count, "But, as to what COllcerns 
Charlotte's first husband, I could not endure him; be- 
cause he parted so sweet a pair frOin one another, - a 
really predestined pair, ,vho, once brought together, 
have no j'eason to fear the five years, or be thinking of 
a second ur third marriage," 
" We must try," Charlotte said, "to lllake up for 
what ,ve then allo,ved to slip from us." 
"Ay, and you 111Ust keep to that," said the count: 
"your first nlarriages," he continued, with sonle vehe- 
lllence, "were exactly marriages of the true detestable 
sort. And, unhappily, nlarriages generally, even the 
best, have (forgive me for using a strong expression) 
sOlnething awkward about theIn, They destroy the 
delicacy of the relation: everything is made to rest on 
the broad certåinty out of ,vhich one side or other, at 
least, is too apt to make their own advantage, It is all 
a lllatter of course; and they seenl only to have got 
themselves tied together, that one or the other, or both, 
nlay go their own ,vay the 1110re easily." 
At this monlent, Charlotte, 'who ,vas determined once 
for all that she would put an end to the conversation, 
lllade a bold effort at turning it, and f;ucceedeq, It 
then became liiore general. 
he and her husband and 
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the captain were able to take a part in- it, Even 
Ottilie had to give her opinion, and the dessert was 
enjoyed in the happiest humour. It \vas particularly 
beautiful, being con1posed almost entirely of the rich 
sunllner fruits in elegant baskets, with epergnes of 
lovely suuuuer flowers arranged in exquisite taste. 
The llew laying-out of the park came to be spoken 
of, and in1n1ediately after dinner they went to look at 
what \vas going on, Ottilie withdre\v, under pretence 
of having household m
tters to look to; in reality, it 
\vas to set to \vork again at the transcribing, The 
count fell into conversation \vith the captain, and Char- 
· lotte after\vard joined then!. When they were at the 
sumn1Ít, the captain good-naturedly ran back to fetch 
the plan; and, in his absence, the count said to 
Charlotte: 
"He is an exceedingly pleasing person. He is very 
\vell inforll1ed, and his knowledge is al\vays ready. 
His practical power, too, seen1S methodical and vigor- 
ous. What he is doing here would be of great Í111por- 
tance in son1e higher sphere." 
Charlotte listened to the captain's praises \vith an 
inward delight. She collected herself, however, and 
conlposedly and clearly confirnled ,vhat the count had 
said. But she ,vas not a little startled when he 
continued: 
"This acquaintance falls nlost opportunely for me. 
r know of a situation for \vhich he is perfectly suited; 
and I shall be doing the greatest favour to a friend of 
ll1ine, a man of high rank, by recollllllending to 
him a person \vho is so exactly everything \vhich he 
desires." 
Charlotte felt as if a stroke of thunder had fallen on 
her. The count did not observe it: \vornen, being accus- 
tomed at all times to hold thenlselves in restraint, are 
always able, even in the lllost extraordinary cases to, 
maintain an apparent COlllposure; but she beard not a 
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word more of ,vhat the count said, though he went on 
speaking, 
"'Vhen I have Blaùe up my lllind upon a thing," he 
addell, "I aln qui
k about it. I have put n1Y letter 
together already in illY head, and I shall \vrite it 
imillediately. You cau find me some messenger, \vho 
call ride otT \vith it this evening." 
Charlotte ,vas suffering agunies. Startled \vith the · 
proposal, and shocked at herself, slIt' \Vêl8 ullable to 
utter a \vord, Happily the cO,unt continued talhing of 
his plall.3 for the captain, the desirableness of \vhich 
,va
 only too apparent to Charlotte. 
It \vas tilne that the captain returned. He CaBle up, · 
and unrolled his design before the count. But \vith 
'v hat changed eyes Charlotte llO\V looked at the friend 
\VhOln she ,vas to lose! In her necessity she bo\ved, 
and tUl'llell a\vay, and hurried down to the sunllÌler- 
house. Defùre 
he had gune half-way, the tears were 
.strean1Ïng frOill her eyes; and she flung hèr
elf into 
the uarro\v rOOln in the little hel'luitage, and gaye her- 
self up to an agony, a passion, a aespair, of the possi- 
bility of \vhich, but a fe\v 1l10lnents before, she had not 
had the slightest conception, 
Ed,vard had gone \vith the baroness in the other 
direction, to\vard the ponds. This ready-\vitted lady, 
,vho liked to be in the secret about everything, soon 
observed, in a few' cunversational feelers \vhich she 
thre\v out, that Ed ward \vas very fluent and free- 
spoken in praise of Ottilie, She contrived in the 
Blost natural \vay to dra\v hilu out by degrees so 
cOlllpletely, that at last she had not a doubt rellulining 
that here \vas not Inerely an incipient fancy, but a 
veritable, full-gro"ìl passion, 
::\Iarried \Vlnnen, if they have no particular loye for 
oue another, yet are silently in league together, espe- 
cial1y ng;1Ìll:,t young girls, The cont'eqnellces of 
uch 
an inclination presented theln
elves unly too quickly 
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to her world-expcrienrcd spirit.. Added to this, she 
had been alre
uly, in the course of the day, talking 
to Charlotte .lbout Ottilie: she had disapproved of 
her relllaining in the country, particularly being a girl 
of so retiriug a 
haracter; and she had proposed to 
take Ottilie with her to the residence of a friend, who 
was just then bestowing great expense on the educa- 
tion of an ouly daughter, and who was ouly luoking 
about to find SOllie \vell-disposed cOIupanion for her, 
to put her in the place of a second child, alld let 
her share in every ad vantage. Charlotte haa taken 
time to consider. But now this glirnpRc of the baron- 
ess into E(hvarù's heart changed \vhat had been but 
a suggestion at once iuto a settled detèl'lniuation; and 
the n10re rapidly she nlade up her mind about it, the 
more she out\vardly seenled to flatter Edward's wishes. 
Never \vas there anyone 11101'e self-possessed than this 
lady; and to have mastered ourselves in extraordiuary 
cases disposes us to treat even a COlnU1011 case \vith 
dissitnulation: it lnakes us inclined, as \ve have had 
to do so much violence to ourselves, to extend our 
control over others, and hold ourselves in a degree 
cOlllpensated in what we outwardly gain for what 
we inwardly have been obligeå to sacrifice, To this 
feeling there is often joined a kind of seel'et, spiteful 
pleasure in the blind, unconscious ignorance with 
which the victinl \valks on into the snare. It is not 
imnlediate Hlrccess we enjoy, 
ut the thought of the 
surprise and exposure which is to follow. And thus 
was the baroness nlalicious enough to invite Ed'ward 
to conle \vith Charlotte, and pay her a visit at the 
grape-gathering, and, to hÜ
 question \vhether they 
n1Ïght bring Ottilie with then), to frarne an ans\ver 
\vhich, if he pleased, he nlight illterpret to his \vishes. 
Ed ward had alrea<ly begu n to pour out his delight 
at the beautiful scenery, the broad riyer, the hiBs, the 
rocks, the vIneyard, the old castles, the \vater-parties, 
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and the jubilee at the grape-gathering, the \vine-press- 
ing, etc" - in all of which, in the innocence of hi" 
heart, he was only exuberating in the anticipation of 
the ÏInpression which these scenes \vere to n1ake on the 
fresh spirits of Ottilie. At this nlOUlent they sa\v her 
approach: and the baroness said quickly to Ed\vard 
that he had better say nothing to her of this intelllled 
autullln expedition, things' \vhich \ve set our hearts 
upon so long before so often failing to conle to pass. 
Eù\vard gave his prornise: but he obliged his cOlllpan- 
ion to nlove Inore quickly to llleet her; and at laf\t, 
when they ca1l1e very closè, he ran on several steps 
in advance. A heartfelt happiness "Tas expressed in 
his \vhole being, He kissed her hand as he pressed 
into it a llosegay of \vil(l-flovçers, which he had 
gathel'ed on his way, 
The baroness felt hitter to her heart at the sight of 
it, At the san1e tirne that she was able to disapprove 
of 'what \vas really ohjectionable in this affection, she 
could not hear to see ,vhat ,vas s\veet ana beautiful 
in it thro,vn away on such a 1'001', paltry girl. 
. When they had collected again at the supper-table, 
an entirely different telnper \vas spread oyer the party. 
The count, ,vho had in the nleantÏ1He \vritten his letter 
and despatched a Inel:-3l:-3enger with it, occupied hinu,elf 
with the captain, WhOlll he had been dra \ving out nlore 
and nlore, spending the \vhole evening at his siùe, talk- 
ing of R<;rious lllatters. The barolless, \vIla sat Oll the 
count's right, fuund but. slnall alHuselllent in this; 1101' 
did E(hva I'd find any nlOl'e, The latter, first because 
he was thirsty, and then because he 'was excited, did 
not spare the wine, and attached hinlself entirely to 
Ottilie, \vho)l1 he had nUHle sit by hiuI, On the other 
side, next to the captain, Rat Charlotte: for her it ,vas 
hard, it \vas alUlost Ünpossible, to conceal the enlotion 
. unùer \v hich she \vas suffering. 
The baruness had sufficieut tÍ1ne to Blake her oLser- 
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vations at leisure. She perceived Charlotte's uneasi- 
ness, alid, occupied as she was \vith Ed\vard's passion 
for Ottilie, easily satisfied herself that her abstraction 
and distress \vere owing to her husband's behaviour; 
and she set herself to consider in what way she could 
best cOlnpass her ends. 
Supper \vas 'over, and the party reillained divided. 
The count, whose object was to probe the captain to 
the bOttOlU, had to try Inany turns before he could 
arrive at \vhat he wished with so quiet, so little vain, 
but so exceedingly laconic, a person, They \valked up 
and do",-n together on one side of the saloon; while 
Ed \vard, excited \vith wine anù hope, \vas laughing 
with Ottilie at a window; and Charlotte and the 
baroness \vere walking back'ward and forward, \vith- 
out speaking, on the other side. Their being so silent, 
and their standing about in this uneasy, listless \vay, 
had its effect at last in breaking up the rest of the 
party, The ladies withdrew to their roo Ins, the gentle- 
men to the other \ving of the castle; and so this day 
appeared to be concluded. 



. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


EDWARD ,vent ,vith the count to his room. They 
continued talking, and he was easily prevailed upon 
to stay a little longer tinle there. The count lost hiu1- 
self in old tinIes, spoke eagerly o
 Charlotte's beauty, 
which, as a critic, he dwelt upon with nluch warmth. 
"A pretty foot is a great gift of nature," he said. 
"It is a grace ,vhich never perishes. I observed it 
to-day, as she ,vas walking. I should almost have 
liked to bave kissed her shoe, and repeat that SOllle- 
what barbarous but significant practice of the Sarma- 
tians, who know no better way of sho,ving reverence 
for anyone they love or respect, than by using his 
shoe to 'drink his health out of." 
The point of the foot did not remain the only sub- 
ject of praise between two old acquaintances: they 
went froin the person back upon old stories and adven- 
tures, and callle on the hinderances people at that time 
had thrown ill the ,yay of the lovers' meetings, - what 
trouble they had taken, \vhat arts they had been obliged 
to devise, only to be able to tell each other that they 
loved. 
"Do you remeinber," continued the count, "an 
adventure in which I Inost unselfishly stood your 
friend when their Highnesses \vere on a visit to your 
uncle, and were all together in that great, straggling 
castle? The day went in festivities and ,glitter of all 
sorts, and a part of the night at least ill pleasant 
conversation." 
" Alid you, in the meantime, had observed the back 
23 2 
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way which led to the court ladies' quarter," said 
Edward, "and so nlanaged to effect an interview for 
me with my beloved." 
"And she," replied the count, "thinking more of 
propriety than of nlY enjoyment, had kept a fright- 
ful old duenna with her. So that, while you t\VO, 
bet\veen looks and words, got on extremely well 
together, IllY lot, in the meanwhile, \vas far from 
pleasant." 
"Only yesterday," ans'wered Edward, "\vhen you 
sent word you 'were con1Ïng, I ,vas recalling the story 
to lilY \vife, and describing our adventure on returning, 
'Ve luissed the road, and got into the entrance-hall 
froln the garden. Kno\ving our ,yay fronl thence so 
,veIl as \ve did, \ve supposed \ve could get along easily 
enough, But you fenlenlLer onr surprise on opening 
the door, The floor was covereù over ,vith n1attresses, 
on which the giants lay in rows stretched out alid 
sleeping. The single sentinel at his post looked won- 
deringly at us; but \ve, in the cool 'way young nlen 
do things, strode quietly on over the outstretched 
boots, \vithout disturbing a single one of the snoring 
children of Anak." 
"I had the strongest inclination to stunlLle," the 
count said, "that there might be an alarnl given. 
What a resurrection we should have witllessed." 
At this I110ment the castle clock struck t\yel ve, 
"It is deep midnight," the count added, laughing, 
"and just the proper tÌ1ne: I rIlust ask you, nlY dear 
baron, to sho\v lne a kindness, Do you guide l11e 
to-night, as I guided you then. I proll1iseù the 
baroness that I \vould see her before going to bed. 
We have had no opportunity of any private talk 
together the \vhole day, 'Ve have not seen each 
other for a lOllg tilne, and it is only natural that 
we should \vish for a confidential hour.. If you \vill 
sho\v 11le the way there, I will Inanage to get back 
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agaIn; and, in any case, there ,viII be no boots for 
me to stullll>>le over," 
"I shall Le very glad to show you such a piece of 
hospitality," answered Edward, "only the three ladies 
are together in the same ,ving. Who knows ,vhether 
we shall not find thenl still 'with one another, or 
make some other 111Ïstake, vdlÏch may have a strange 
appearance? " 
"Do not be afraid," said the count: "the baroness 
expects me. She is sure by this time to be iu her 
O\Vll roonl, aud alone." 
" 'Vell, then, the thing is easy enough," Ed ward 
ans\vered. He took a candle, and lighted the count 
dO\"ìl a private staircase leading into a long gallery. 
At the end of this, he opened a snlall door. They 
n10unted a windiug flight of stairs, \vhich brought 
them out upon a narrow landing-place; and then, 
putting the candle in the count's hand, he pointed 
to a tapestried door on the right, which opened readily 
at the first trial, 'and adn1Ïtted the count, leaving 
Ed\varù outside in the dark. 
Another door on the left led into Charlotte's sleep- 
ing-room. He heard her voice, and listened. She 
was speaking to her maid. "Is Ottilie in bed?" 
she asked. " No," was the answer: "she is sitting 
writing in the room belo\v." " You may light the 
night-laInp," said Charlotte: "I shall not want you 
any more. It is late, I can put out the candle, anù 
do ,vhatever I n1ay ,vant else myself," 
It was a delight to Ed\vard to hear that Ottilie \V
s 
still \vriting. She is working for 111e, he thought 
triulnphantly. Through the darkness, he fancied he 
could see her sitting all alone at her desk. He thought 
he \vould go to her, and see her; and how she would 
turn to receive hiln, He felt a longing, which he 
could not resist, to be near her once In ore, Rut, fronl 
\vhere he was, there \vas no way to the apartlnents 
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which she occupied, He now found hÜnself im- 
n1ediately at his wife's door, A singular change of 
feeling came over hi111, lIe tried the handle, hut the 
door \vas bolted, He knocked gently, Charlotte did 
not hear hÜn, She \vas \valking rapidly up and down 
in the large dressing-room adjoining. She \vas re- 
peating over and over \vhat, since the count's unex- 
pected proposal, she had often enough had to say to 
herself, The captain seenled to stand before her, At 
honle and every\vhere, he had become her all in all, 
And no\v he was to go, and it \vas all to be desolate 
again, She l'epeated whatever \vise things one can 
say to one's self; she even anticipated, as people so 
often do, the \'Tetched cOlufort, that time \vould come 
at last to her relief; and then she cursed the tÎ1ne 
which \vonld have to pass before it could lighten her 
sufferings - she cursed the dead, cold tilne when they 
would be lightened, At last she burst into tears, 
\vhich \vere the III ore welcome as she rarely \vept, 
She flung herself on the 
ofa, and gave herself up 
unreservedly to her sufferings, Edward, n1ean\vhile, 
could not take himself frOlll the door. He knocked 
again, and a third tin1e somewhat louder; so that 
Charlotte, in the stillness of the 'night, distinctly heard 
it, and started up in fright. Her first thought was, 
it can only be, it must be, the captain; her second, 
that it was iInpossible. She thought she nlust have 
been deceived, But surely she had heard it, and she 
wished and she feared to have heard it, She went into 
her sleeping-roon1, and \valked lightly up to the bulted 
tapestry-door, She blamed herself for her fears, "Possi- 
bly it may be the baroness wanting something," she said 
to herself; and she called out quietly and cahnly, ",Is 
anybody there?" A light voice answered, "It is I," 
" Who?" returncd Charlotte, nut being able to Blake 
out the voice, She thought she saw the captain's 
figure standing at the door, In a slightly louder tone, 
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she heard the word "Ed ward," She drew back the 
bolt, and her husband stood before her. He greeted 
her with SOlne light jest. She was unable to rel,ly in 
the sanle tone. He cOlnplicated the n1ysterious visit 
by his Inysterious explanation of it, 
" ,\\r ell, then," he said at last, (( I win confess, the 
real reason ,vhy I am come is, that I have made a vow 
to kiss your shoe this evening," 
"It is long since you thought of such a thing as 
that," said Charlotte. . 
"So llluch the worse," he answered, "and so much 
the better." 
She sat down in an armchair to prevent him from 
seeing the scantiness of her dress, He flung himself 
do,vn before her, and she could not prevent hirn fronl 
giving her shoe a kiss, And, 'when the shoe came off 
in his hand, he caught her foot, and pressed it tenderly 
against his breast, 
Charlotte was one of those ,vomen who, being of a 
naturally calm temperament, continue in marriage, 
without any purpose or any effort, the air and charac- 
ter of lovers, She was never expressive to,vard her 
husband; generally, indeed, she rather shrank from 
any ,varnI demonstration on his part. It was not that 
she was cold, or at all hard and repulsive; but she 
remained always like a loving bride, who draws back 
with a kind of shyness, even from what is permitted, 
And so Edward found her this evening, in a double 
sense, Ho,v greatly she longed that her husband 
would go: the figure of his friend seenled to hover 
in the air and reproach her, But what should have 
had the effect of driving Ed ward Rway only attracted, 
him the more. There 'were visible traces of emotion 
about her, She had been crying; and tears, ,vhich 
with weak persons detract from their graces, add im- 
Ineasurably to the attractiveness of those whonl we 
know con1mon]y as strong and self-possessed. 
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Ed ward was so agreeable, so gentle, so pressing: he 
begged to be allowed to stay with her. He did not 
delnand it; but half in fun, half in earnest, he tried to 
persuade her: he never thought of his rights. At last, 
as if in mischief, he blew out the candle. 
In the dirn lamplight, the inward affection, the 
ÏIllagination, ulaintailled their rights over the real: it 
\vas Ottilie that was resting in Ed\vard's arms; and 
the cavtain, now faintly, now clearly, hovered before 
Charlotte's soul. ....t\.nd so, strangely intermingled, the 
absent and the present flowed in a sweet enchantment 
one into the other. 
And yet the present \vould not let itself be robbed 
of its own unlovely right. They spent a part of the 
night talking and laughing at all sorts of things, the 
l110re freely, as the heart had no part in it. But when 
Edward a\voke in the nlorning, on the bosom of his 
\vife, the ùay see1ned to stare in with a sad, awful 
look, and the sun to be shining in upon a crÜne, He 
stole lightly fronl her side; and she found herself, 
with strange enough feelings, when she awoke, alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 


'YUEN the party asselnbled again at breakfast, an 
attentive observer luight have read in the behaviour 
of its various melubers the different things which were 
passing in their inner thoughts and feelings, The 
count and the baroness nlet ,vith the air of happiness 
which a pair of 10\Ters feel, who, after having been 
forced to endure a long separation, have mutually 
assured each other of their unaltered aff ection, On 
the other hand, Charlotte and Edward equally came 
into the presence of the captain and Ottilie ,vith a 
sense of shaule and remorse. For such is the nature 
of love that it believes in no rights except its O'Vli, and 
all other rights vanish a,vay' before it. Ottilie ,vas in 
childlike spirits. For her, she 'vas almost what nlight 
Le called open. The captain appeared serious, His 
conversation ,vith the count, ,vhich had roused in him 
feelings that for some tin1e past had been at rest and 
dornlant, had nlade hÏ111 only too keenly conscious that 
here he was not fulfilling his ,york, and at bottom ,vas 
but squandering himself in a half-activity of idleness. 
Hardly had their guests departed, when fresh visitors 
were announced, - to Charlotte Inost ,yelcomely, all 
she wished for being to be taken out of herself, and to 
have her attention dissipated, They annoyed Edward, 
,yho ,vas longing to devote hin1self to Ottilie; and 
Ottilie did not wish for them either, the copy ,vhich 
had to be finished the nèxt lllorning early being still 
incomplete, They stayed a long tÌ1ne, and inunediately 
that they ,vere gone she hurried off to her rOOUl. 
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It was now evening, Ed 'ward, Charlotte, and the 
captain had accol1lpanied the strangers sonle little way 
on fout, before the latter got into their carriage; and, 
previous to returning hOllle, they agreed to take a walk 
alollg the ,vater-side, 
A boat had COIue; ,vhich Echvard had had fetched 
froln a distance at no little expense; and they decided 
that they would try whether it ,vas easy to manage. 
It was nlade fast 011 the bank of the nÜddle pond, not 
far fronl sonle old ash-trees, on which they calculated 
to lIlake an effect in their future ilnproveUlents, There 
was to be a landing-place Inade there, and under the 
trees a seat was to be raised and architecturally 
adorned: it was to be the spot for \vhich people were 
to nlake ,vhen they went across the ,vater, 
"And where had we better have the landing-place 
on the other side 1" said Edward. (( I should think, 
under nlY plane-trees," 
(( They stand a little too far to the right," said the 
captain. "You are nearer the castle if you land farther 
down. Ho\vever, we Blust think about it." 
The captain was already standing in the stern of the 
boat, and had taken up an oar. Char10tte got in, and 
Ed\vard ,vith her, - he took the other oar; l)ut, as he 
,vas on the point of pushing off, he 
hought of Ottilie, 
- he recollected that joining in the sail would detain 
hin1 too long; ,vho could tell \vhen he would get Lack 1 
He lllade up his nlÎnd shortly and pronlptly, sprang 
back to the ballk, and, reaching the other oar to the 
captain, hurried hOlne, lnaking excuses to hinlself as 
he ran, 
Arriving there, he learned that Ottilie had shut her- 
self up, -. she was writing. In spite of the agreeable 
feeling that she was doing sonlething for him, it ,vas the 
keenest lllortification to hiIn not to be able to see her. 
His ÎInpatience illcrea
eù every nlOlnellt, He ,vall

d 
up and down the large Ürawing-l'OOnl: he tried a 
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thousand things, and could not fix his attention upon 
any, He was longing to see her alone, before Char- 
lotte caIne back ,vith the captain. It was dark by this 
time, and the candles were lighted. 
At last she came in, bean1Ïng with loveliness: the 
sense that she had done something for her friend had 
lifted all her being above itself, She put down the 
original and her transcript on the table before Edward. 
C( Shall we collate them?" she said, with a smile. 
Edward did not kno\v what to answer. ,He looked 
at her - he looked at the transcript. The first few 
sheets were written with the greatest carefulness in a 
delicate woman's hand; then the strokes appeared to 
alter, to become more light and free; but who can 
describe his surprise as he ran his eyes over the con- 
cluding page? "For Heaven's sake!" he cried, C( ,vhat 
is this? this is my hand! " He looked at Ottilie, and 
again at the paper: the conclusion, especially, was ex- 
actly as if he had written it himself. Ottilie said 
nothing, but she looked at him ,vith her eyes full of 
the ,vannest delight, Ed \vard stretched out his anns. 
" You love l11e!" he cried: "Ottilie, you love Ine!" 
They fell on each other's breast: ,vhich had been the 
first to catch the other it would have been impossible 
to distinguish. 
From that mOlnent the ,vorld was all changed for 
Ed\vard, He ,vas no longer what he had been, and 
the world was no longer ,vhat it had been, They 
parted - he held her hands; they gazed in each other's 
eyes, They were on the point of embracing each 
other again, 
Charlotte entered with the captain. Ed ,yard in- 
wardly smiled at their excuses for having stayed out 
so long. " Oh! how far too soon you have returned," 
he said to hi mself, 
They sat do\vn to supper. They talked a1Jout the 
people ,vho had been there that day. Ed \vard, full of 
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love and ecstasy, spoke \vell of everyone, - always 
sparing, often approving. Charlotte, \vho \vas not alto- 
gether of his opinion, ren1arked this tenlper in him, 
and jested with him about it, - he, \vho had ahvays 
the sharpest thing to say on departed visitor$, \vas this 
evening so gentle and tolerant. 
'Vith fervour and heartfelt conviction, Echvard cried, 
"One has only to love a single creature \vith all one's 
heart, and the \vhole \vorlù at once looks lovely! " 
Ottilie dropped her eyes 011 the ground, and Char- 
lotte looked straight before her, 
The captain took up the \vord, and saiù, "It is the 
same with deep feelings of respect and reverence: \ve 
first learn to recognise \vhat there is that is to be 
valued in the \vorId, \vhen \ve find occasion to enter- 
tain such sentiments to\vard a particular object," 
Charlotte lllade an excuse to retire early to her 
roonl, \vhere she could give herself up to thinking over 
what had passed in the course of the evening between 
herself and the captain, . 
When Ed \vard, jumping on shore, and, pushing off 
the boat, had hiInself committed his \vife and his 
friend to the uncertain elenlent, Charlotte found her- 
self face to face \vith the n1an on \vhose account she 
had been already secretly suffering so bitterly, sitting 
in the t\vilight before her, and R\veeping along the boat 
with the sculls in easy il1otion, She felt a depth of 
sadness, very rare \vith her, \veighing on her spirits, 
The undulating moven1ent of the boat, the splash of 
the oars, the faint breeze playing over the w'atery n1Ïr- 
1'01', the sighing of the reeds, the long flight of the 
birùs, the fitful twinkling of the first stars, -- there 
\vas something spectral about it all in the universal 
stillness. She fancied her friend \yas hearing her a way 
to set her on some far-off shore, and leave her there 
alone; strange elIlotiollS \vere passing through her, and 
she could nut give \vay to thenl and \veep, 
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The captain \vas describing to her the nlanner in 
\vhich, ileeording to his opinioll, the Ï1nproveluents 
should he continued, lIe praised the constructiun of 
the boat: it \vas so cOllvenient, he said, because one 
person could su easily Inanage it \vith a pair of oars. 
She should herself learn how to do this: there was 
often a delicious feeling in floating alung aloue upon 
the \vater, one's own ferrynIan and steerSlnan. 
The parting \vhich was inlpending sank on Char- 
lotte's heart as he \vas speaking, Is he saying this on 
purpose? she thought to herself. Dues he know it 
yet? l)oes he suspect it? or is it only accident, and 
is he uncollsciously foretelling n1e nlY fate? 
....\ \veary, Ünpatient heaviness took hold of her: she 
begged hÜn to Inåke for land as soon as possible, and 
return \vith her to the castle, 
It was the first tÌ1ne the captain had sailed on the 
ponds; and although he had, upon the \vhole, ascer- 
taiued their depth, he did not kno\v accurately the 
particular spots, Dusk \vas con1Íng ou: he directed 
his course to a place \vhere he thought it \vould be 
easy to get on shore, and frolll 'which he knew the 
foot-path \vhich led to the castle \vas not far distant, 
Charlotte, however, repeated her \vish to get to land 
quickly; and the place \vhich he thought of being at 
a short distance, he gave it up, and, exerting hinlSelf 
as lllueh as he possibly could, Inade straight for the 
bank. Unhappily the water \vas shallo\v, and he ran 
aground sonle \vay off fronl it. Owing to the rate at 
\vhich he \vas going, the boat got stuck; and all his 
efforts to Inove it 'were in vain, What was to be done? 
There was no alternative but to get into the water and 
carry his conlpanion ashore. 
It was done \vithout difficulty or danger. He was 
strong enough not to totter \vith her, or give her any 
cause for anxiety; but in her agitation she had thro\vn 
her arms a bout his neck. He held her fast, and 
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. 
pressed her to hi nl self, and at last laid her down upon 
a grassy bank, not without elllotion and confusion . . . 
she "vas still lying on his neck . . . he once more 
locked her in his arms, and pressed a \varm kiss upon 
her lips, The next lllOluent he \vas at her feet: he 
took her hand, and held it to his lllouth, and cried: 
" Charlotte, \vill you forgive me?" 
The kiss \vhich he had ventured to give, and \vhich 
she had all but returned to hinl, brought Charlotte to 
herself again: she pressed his hand, but, she did not 
attelnpt to raise hiIn up, She bent ùo\vn over hin1, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder, and said: 
" 'Ve cannot now prevent this nlOlnent fronl form- 
ing an epoch in our lives, bnt it depends on us to bear 
ourselves ill a lllanner \vhieh shall be \vorthy of us. 
'Y ou Inust go away, Iny deal' friend; and you are going. 
The count has plans for you, to give you better pros- 
pects: I aU1 glad, and 1 am sorry, I did not mean to 
speak of it till it \vas certain, but this nlonlent obliges 
111e to tell you nlY secret, . , , Since it dues not de- 
pend on ourselves to alter our feelings, I can only for- 
give you, I can only forgive nlyself, if \ve have the 
courage to alter uur situation," She raised hinl up, 
tuok his ann to support herself, and they walked back 
to the castle \vithout speaking, 
But now she was standing in her o\vn rOOlH, where 
she could not but feel ånd know that she \vas Ed\vard's 
wife, IIer strength, and the various discil)line in \vhich 
through life she had trained herself, came to her assist- 
ance in the cOllflict, ..A.Ccustolned as she had always 
been to look steadily into herself and to control her- 
self, she did not llO\'V find it difficult, with an earnest 
effort, to conle to the resolution which she desired. 

he could alnlost snlÍle when she renlelllbered the 
strange visit of the night hefore, Suddenly she was 
seized \vith a \vOlHlerful instinctive feeling, a thrill of 
fearful delight \vhich changed intu holy hope and long- 
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. 
ing, She knelt earnestly do'wn, and repeated tbe oath 
which she had taken to Ed\vard before the altar. 
Friendship, affection, renunciation, floated in glad, 
happy images before her, She felt restored to health 
and to herself. A sweet weariness came over her, and 
she calmly fell asleep. 
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EDW ARD, on his part, was in a very different temper. 
So little he thought of sleeping, that it did not once 
occur to hinl even to undress hin1self. A thousand 
times he kissed the transcript of the document; but it 
,vas the beginning of it, ill Ottilie's childish, timid 
hand: the end he scarcely dared to kiss, for he thought 
it was his o'\vn hand which he saw. Oh, that it '\vere 
another docu1l1ent! he ,vhispered to hin1self; and, as 
it was f he felt it was the sweetest assurance that his 
highest wish '\vould be fulfilled. Thus it remained in 
his hands, thus he continued to press it to his heart, 
although disfigured by a third name subscribed to it. 
The waning n100n rose up over the wood. The warmth 
of the night drew Edward out into the free air. He 
wandered this way and that way: he was at once the 
1110St restless and the happiest of nlortals, He strayed 
through the gardens - they seemed too narrow for 
him; he hurried out into the park, and it ,vas too 
,vide. He was drawn back toward the castle: he 
stood under Ottilie's window. He threw hirnself down 
on the steps of the terrace below, "VV aIls and bolts," 
he said to himself, " may still divide us, but our hearts 
are not divided. If she were here before lIle, into n1Y 
arms she would fall, and I into hers; and what can 
one desire but that s'weet certainty!" All was still- 
ness round hinl; not a breath \vas rnoving; so still it 
,vas, that he could hear the unresting creatures under- 
ground at their work, to '\VhOIll day or night are alike, 
He abandoned hÍ1uself to his delicious dreams: at last 
245 
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he fell asleep, and aiel not \vake till the sun \vith his 
royal bealHs \vas llloullting up in the sky and scatter- 
ing the early luists. 
He found that he 'was the fir
t person Rwake on his 
domain, The labuurers seetHed to be staying away 
too long; they caIne; he thought they were too few, 
and the ,york set out for the day too slight for his 
desire
. He inquired for Inore \vorkn1en: they \vere 
pron1Ïsed, and in the cuurse uf the day they caIne. 
But these, too, were not enough for him to carry his 
plans out as rapidly as he ,vished, To do the ,york 
gave hitn llU pleasure any longer: it should all be done. 
And for \vholn? The paths 
hould he gravelled, that 
Ottilie might \vall
 pleasantly upon them; seats shuuld 
be made at eyery spot and corner, that Ottilie n1Ìght 
rest on them, The ne,v building, too, ,vas hurried 
for,vard, It should be finished for Ottilie's birthday. 
In all he thought and all he did, there ,vas no lnore 
moderation. The sense of loving and of being loved 
urged hÌIIl out into the unlill1Ìted, Ho\v changed was 
no\v to hiln the look of all the rOOllll;, their furniture 
and their decorations! He did llOt feel as if he \vas 
in his own house any 1110re, Ottilie's pl'e
ence absorbed 
everything, He ,vas utterly lost in her: no other 
thought ever rose before hilll, no conscience disturbed 
hÌln, every restraint ,vhich had l,een laid upon his 
nature hurst lo()
e, His \vhole being centred upon 
Ottilie. This ÌInpetu\Jsity of passion did not escape 
the captain, who longed to prevent, if he could, its evil 
consequences, All those plans \vhich were no,'\'" being 
hurried on with this iUllIloderate speed had been drawn 
out and calculated for a long, quiet, easy execution. 
The sale of the farm had been cOlllpleted, the first 
instalment had been paid. Charlott.e, according to the 
arrangelnent, had taken posfiession of it. But the 
very first \veek after, she found it lllorc than usually 
necessary to exercise patience and resolution, and to 
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keep her eye on what was being done, In the present 
hasty sty Ie of proceeding, the nloney which had been 
set apart for the purpose 'would not go far. 
J\1:uch had been begun, and llluch yet renlained to 
be done. Irow could the captain leave Charlotte in 
such a situation? They consulted together, and agI:eed 
that it 'would be better. that they thenlselves should 
hurry on the \vorks, and for this purpose elnploy 
Inoney which could be lllade good again at the period 
fixed for the discharge of the second instalnlent of 
what was to be paid for the farm. It could be done 
almost without loss, They would have a freer hand. 
Everything ",,-ould progress sÍl11ultaneously. There were 
labourers enough at hand; and they could get 11101'e 
accomplished at once, and arrive s\viftly and surely at 
their aim. Edward "gladly gave his consent to a plan 
which so entirely coincided with his own views, 
During this tÍlne Charlotte persisted with all her 
heart in what she had determined for herself, and her 
friend stood by her with a like purpose nlanfully. 
This very circulnstance, however, produced a greater 
intimacy between thel11, They spoke openly to one 
another of Edward's passion, and consulted what had 
better be done. Charlotte kept Ottilie lllore about 
herself, watching her narrowly; and, the more she 
understood her own heart, the deeper she was able to 
penetrate into the heart of the poor girl. She saw no 
help for it, except in sending her away. 
It now appeared a happy thing to her that Luciana 
had gained such high honours at the sehoul; for her 
great aunt, as soon as she heard of it, desired to take 
her entirely to herself, to keep her with her, and bring 
her out into the world, Ottilie could, therefore, return 
thither. The captain would leave the III well provided 
for, and everything would be as it had been a few 
months before; indeed, in many respects better. Char- 
lotte thought she could soon recover her own place ill 
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Edward's affection; and she settled it all, and laid it 
all out before herself so sensibly, that she on]y strength- 
ened herself lllore completely in her delusion - as if 
it \vere possible for them to return within their old 
limits, - as if a bond which had been violently broken 
could again be joined together as before. 
In the lneantime, Ed ward felt very deeply the 
hindrances which were thrown in his 'way. He soon 
observed that they were keeping him and Ottilie sep- 
arate; that they made it difficult for him to speak 
,vith her alone, or even to approach her, except in the 
presence of others. ...lnd, ,vhile he was angry a bout 
this, he ,vas angry at nlany things besides. If he 
caught an opportunity for a few hasty words with 
Ottilie, jt was not only to assure her of his love, 
but to c0111plain of his wife and' of the captain. He 
never felt, that, with his own irrational haste, he was 
on the way to exhaust the cash-box. He bitterly 
cOlnplained, that, in the execution of the work, they 
were not keeping to the first agreement: and yet he 
had been hÌlnse1f a consenting party to the second; 
indeed, it was he who had occasioned it and made 
it necessary, 
Hatred is a partisan, but love is even more so. Ottilie 
also estranged herself from Charlotte and the captain. 
As Edward was complaining one day to Ottilie of the 
latter, saying that he was not treating him like a 
friend, or, under the circumstances, acting quite up- 
rightly, she answered unthinkingly, "I have once or 
twice had a painful feeling that he ,vas not quite 
honest with you. 1 heard him say once to Charlotte, 
'If Ed ward would but spare us that eternal flute of 
his! He can make nothing of it, and it is too dis- 
agreeable to listen to binI,' Yon may imagine how 
it hurt me, when I like accolllpanying you so much." 
She had scarcely uttered the words when her con- 
science whispered to her that she had much better 
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have been silent. Ho,vever, the thing 'vas said. Ed- 
ward's features worked violently. Never had anything 
stung him more. He was touched on his tenderest 
point. It was his amusernent: he followed it like a 
child. He never made the slightest pretensions: what 
gave him pleasure should be treated ,vith forbearance 
by his friends. He never thought how intolerable it 
is for a third person to have his ears offended by 
insufficient skill, He was indignant: he was hurt in 
a way which he could not forgive, He felt himself 
discharged. from all obligations. 
The necessity of being with Ottilie, of seeing her, 
whispering to her, exchanging his confidence with her, 
increased with every day. He determined to write 
to her, and ask her to carryon a secret correspondence 
with him, The strip of paper on which he had, la- 
conically enough, made his request, lay on his writing- 
table, and ,vas s,vept off by a draught of wind as his 
valet entered to dress his hair. The latter was in the 
habit of picking up bits of paper which n1ight be lying 
about, to try the heat of the iron, This time he got 
hold of the little note, and he twisted it up hastily: it 
was singed.. Edward., observing the mistake, snatched 
it out of his hand, After the man was gone, he sat 
down to write it over again. The second. time it would 
not run so readily off his pen, It gave him a little 
uneasiness: he hesitated, but he got over it. He 
squeezed the paper into Ottilie's hand the first mo- 
ment he was able to approach her. Ottilie ans\vered 
him ÍInmediately. He put the note unread in his 
waistcoat pocket, which, being made sh ort in the fash- 
ion of the tiIne, was shallow, and did not hold it as it 
ought. It worked out, and fell without his observing 
it on the ground. Char lotte saw it, picked it up, and, 
after giving a hasty glance at it, reached it to him, 
"Here is sOlnething in your hand writing," she said, 
"which you may be sorry to lose." 
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He was perplexed, Is she dissen1bling? he thought. 
Does she kno\v what is in the note, or is she deceived 
by the reselnLlance of the hand? He hoped, he be- 
lieved, the latter. He was warned - doqbly warned; 
but those strange accidents, through which a higher 
intelligence seems to be speaking to us, his passion was 
not able to interpret. Ratber, as he went farther and 
farther on, be felt the restraint under \vbich his friend 
and his 'wife seelned to be holding him the more in- 
tolerable. His IJleasure in their society was gone. 
His heart ,vas closed against theln; and, though he 
was obliged to endure their society, he could not suc- 
ceed in rediscovering or in reanimating within his 
heart anything of his old affection for them. The 
silent reproaches which he was forced to make to 
himself about it were disagreeable to him, lIe tried 
to help himself with a kind of hunlour, which, however, 
being without love, was also without its usual grace, 
Over all such trials, Char lotte found assistance to 
rise in her own inward feelings, She knew her own 
detennination. Her own affection, fail' and noble as 
it was, she would utterly renounce, 
And sorely she longed to go to the assistance of the 
other two, Separation, she knew well, would not alone 
suffice to heal so deep a wound. She resolved that 
she would speak openly about it to Ottilie herself. 
But she could not do it, The recollection of her own 
weal{ness stood in her way, She thought she could 
talk generally to her about the sort of thing, But 
general expressions about "the sort of thing" fitted 
her own case equally well, and she could not bear to 
touch it, Whatever hint she would give Ottilie recoiled 
back on her own heart. She would warn, and she 
was obliged to feel that she nlÏght herself still be in 
need of warning. 
She contented herself, therefore, with silently keep- 
ing the lovers more apart, and by this gained nothing. 
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The slight hints which frequently escaped her had no 
effect upon Ottilie; for Ottilie had been assured by 
Ed\vard that Charlotte ,vas devoted to the captain, 
that Charlotte herself wished for a separation, and that 
he was at this moment considering the readiest means 
by .which it could be brought about. 
Ottilie, led by the sense of her o\vn innocence along 
the road to the happiness for 'which she longed, only 
lived for Edward. Strengthened by her love for hÜn 
in all good, more light and happy in her work for his 
sake, and more frank and open to\yard others, she 
found herself in a heaven upon earth. 
So, all together, each in his or her o\vn fashion, re- 
flecting or unreflecting, they continued the routine of 
their Jives, All semned to go its ordinary \vay; as, in 
monstrous cases, when everything is at stake, men will 
still live on, as if it were all nothing. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


IN the meantinle a letter came from the count to 
the captain, - two indeed, - one which he nlight pro- 
duce, holding out fair, excellent prospects in the dis- 
tance; the other containing a distinct offer of an 
imlnediate situation, a place of high importance ànd 
responsibility at the court, his rank as major, a very 
considerable salary, and other advantages. A nUlnber 
of circunlstances, however, made it desÍ1'a ble, that, for 
the mOluent, he should not speak of it; and conse- 
quently he only informed bis friends of his remote 
expectations, concealing ,vhat 'vas so close at hand. 
He ,vent ,varmly on, at the saIne tinle, with his 
present occupation, and quietly lnade arrangenlents 
to secure the works being all continued without inter- 
ruption after his departure. He ,vas now himself 
desirous that as much as possible should be finished 
off at once, and ,vas ready to hasten things forward to 
prepare for Ottilie'
 birthday, And so, though ,vithout 
having to conle to any express understanding, the t,vo 
friends worked side by side together. Ed ward ,vas 
no,v ,veIl pleased that the cash-box ,vas filled by their 
having taken up money, The ,vhole affair went fro- 
,yard at fullest speed, 
The captain had done his best to oppose the plan to 
thro\ving the three ponds together into a single sheet 
of ,vater, The lower embanknlent ,vould have to 1Je 
lllade 11luch stronger, the t\VO intenuediate enlbank- 
Inellts to be taken a ,vay; and altogether, in nlore than 
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one sense, it seemed a very questionable proceeding, 
However, both these schenles had been already under- 
taken; the soil 'which was renloved above, being carried 
at once down to \vhere it was wanted, And here there 
came opportunely on the scene a young architect, an 
old pupil of the captain, who, partly by introducing 
,vorkn1en \vho understood ,york of this nature, and 
partly by hinlself, \vhenever it was possible, contracting 
for the \vork itself, advanced things not a little; \vhile, 
at the same tÏ1ne, they could feel l110re confidence in 
their being securely and lastingly executed. In secret, 
this was a great pleasure 
o the captain. He could 
no\v be confident that his absence ",-ould not be so 
severely felt. It was one of the points on \vhich he 
was Illost resolute with hinIself, never to leave any- 
thing \vhich he had taken in hand unconlpleted, unless 
he could see his place satisfactorily supplied. And he 
could not but hold in slnall respect persons \vho intro- 
duce confusion around themselves only to make their 
absence felt, and are ready to disturb, in \vanton 
selfishness, what they \vill not be at hand to restore, 
So they laboured on, straining every nerve to make 
Ottilie's birthday splendid, without any open ackno\vl- 
edgment that this \vas what they \vere aÏ1ning at, or, 
indeed, without their directly ackno\vledging it to 
themselves. Charlotte, wholly free fronl jealousy as 
she \vas, could not think it right to keep it as a real 
festival. Ottilie's youth, the circulnstances of her for- 
tune, and her relationship to their falnily, were not at 
all such as made it fit that she should appear as the 
queen of the day; and Ed\vard would not have it 
talked about, because everything was to spring out, 
as it .were, of itself, with a natural and delightful 
surpnse, 
They therefore came, all of them, to a sort of tacit 
understanding, that on this day, \vithout further cir- 
cUIllstance, the ne\v house in the park was to be 
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opened, and they might take the occasion to invite 
the neighbourhood, and give a holiday to their own 
people, Edward's passion, however, knew no bounds, 
Longing as he did to give hÜnself to Ottilie, his pres- 
ents and pron1Ïses there were no limits to. The birth- 
day gifts ,vhich on the, great occasion he ,vas to offer 
her seemed, as Charlotte had arranged them, far too 
insignificånt, He spoke to his valet, ,vho had the care 
of his ,vardrobe, and ,vho, consequently, had extensive 
acquaintance anlong the tailors and mercers and fash- 
ionable milliners; and he, who not only understood 
himself 'what valuable presents were, but also tbe rnost 
graceful way in which they should be offered, im- 
mediately ordered an elegant box, covered ,vith red 
morocco, and studded with steel nails, to be filled with 
presents ,vorthy of such a shell, Another thing, too, 
he suggested to Ed,vard. Among the stores at the 
castle 'was a small stock of fireworks which had never 
been let off. It 'would be easy to get some nlore, and 
have something really fine. Ed ,vard caught the idea, 
and his servant promised to see to its being executed. 
This matter was to relnain a secret, 
While this ,vas going on, the captain, as the day 
drew nearer, had been making arrangements for a body 
of police to be present, - a precaution which he always 
thought desirable \vhen large numberR of men are to 
be brought together. And, indeed, against beggars, 
and against all other inconveniences by which the 
pleasure of a festival Inight be disturbed, he had made 
effectual provision. 
Ed ,vard and his confidant, on the contrary, ,vere 
rnainly occupied with their fireworks. They were to 
be let off on the side of the Iniddle water in front of 
the great ash-tree, The party ,vere to take up their 
station on the opposite side, under the planes, that at 
a sufficient distance fronl the scene, in ease and safety, 
they might see them to the best effect, with the réflec- 
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tions on the water, the water-rockets, and floating- 
lights, and all the other designs. 
Under some other pretext, Edward had the ground 
underneath the plane-trees cleared of bushes and grass 
and moss, And now first could be seen the beauty of 
their fonTIs, together with their full height and spread 
right up from the earth, He was delighted with theIn, 
It was just this very time of the year that he had 
planted thein. " How long ago could it have been?" 
he said to himself. ....-\.s soon as he got hOlIle, he tUl'lled 
over the old diary-books, \vhich his fathðr, especially 
when in the country, \vas very careful in keeping, He 
Inight not find an entry of this particular planting; 
but another inlportant donlestic Inatter, ,vhi
h Eel \yarù 
well reilleinbered, and which had occurred on the saIne 
day, would surely be mentioned, He turned over a 
few voluIlles, The CirCUITIstance he was looking for 
was there, How anlazed, how overjoyed he ,vas, when 
he disc<?vered the strangest coincidence! The day 
and the year on which he had planted those trees, \vas 
the very day, the very year, ,vhen Ottilie was born. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE long-wished-for 1110rning dawned at last on 
Ed"ward, a"nd very soon a number of guests arrived. 
They had sent out a large number of invitations; and 
many who had missed the laying of the foundation- 
stone, which \vas reported to have been so charn1Íng, 
'were the 1110re careful not to be absent on the second 
festivity. 
Before dinner the carpenter's people appeared, with 
music, in the court of the castle. They bore an im- 
nlense garland of flowers, composed of a nunlber of 
single wreaths, winding in and out, one above the 
other; saluting the cOInpany, they made request, ac- 
cording to custom, for silk handkerchiefs and ribbons, 
at the hands of the fair sex, \vith which to dress them- 
selves out, While dinner was going on in the castle, 
they Inarched off, singing and shouting; and, after 
anHlsing thelnsel ves a \vhile in the village, and coaxing 
many a ribbon out of the \vomen there, old and young, 
they came at last, with crowds behind them, and 
cro\vds expecting theIn, out upon the height where the 
park-house was now standing. After dinner, Charlotte 
rather held back her guests, She did not wish that 
there should be any solenln or formal procession; 
and they found their way in little parties, broken up 
as they pleased, without rule or order, to the scene 
of action. Charlotte stayed behind with Ottilie, and did 
not ÌInprove matters by doing so. For Ottilie being 
really the last that appeared, it seenled as if the trum- 
pets and the clarionets had on
y been waiting for her, 
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and as if the gaieties had been urdered to conlInence 
directly on her arrival. 
To rel110Ve the rough exterior fronl the house, it had 
been hung \vith green boughs and flo\vers, They had 
dressed it out in an architectural fashion, according to 
a design of the captain's: only that, without his 
knowledge, Edward had desired the architect to work 
in the date upon the cornice in flo'wers; anù this was 
necessarily pernlÍtted to reruain. The captain had 
only arrived 011 the scene in tinle to prevent Ottilie's 
nalne froln figuring in splendour on the gable, The 
beginning, \vhieh had been made for this, h
 contrived 
to turn skilfully to some other ,use, and to get rid of 
such of the letters as had been already finished, 
The wreath \vas set up, and was to be seen far and 
wiele about the country. The flags and the ribbons 
fluttered gaily in the air; and a short oration was, 
the greater part of it, dispersed Ly the wind, The 
solenlnity \vas at an end, There was now to be a 
dan
e on the smooth la\vn in front of the building, 
\vhich had been enclosed \vith boughs and branches. 
A handson1e journeYInan carpenter led up to Ed'ward 
a bright girl of the village, and called hin1self upon 
Ottilie, \,,110 stood out \vith him, These two couples 
speedily found others to follo'\v them; and Edward 
contrived pretty soon to change partners, catching 
Ottilie, and making the round with her, The- younger 
part of the company joined Inerrily in the dance with 
the people, ,,
hile the elder among thenl stood and 
looked on. 
Then, before they broke up and walked about, an 
. order was given that they should all collect again at 
sunset under the plane-trees, Edward was the first 
upon the spot, ordering everything, and n1aking his 
arrangements with his valet, who was to be on the 
other siùe, in company with the firework-maker, lllall- 
aging his exhibition of the spectacle. 
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The captain was far froIlI satisfied at some of the 
preparations which he sa \V Inade, and he endeavoured 
to get a 'word with Ed ward about the crush of spec- 
tators which was to be expected. But the latter, sonle- 
\vhat hastily, begged that he might be allowed to 
Inanage this part of the day's arnusements bÜnself, 
The upper end of the embanknlent, having been 
recently raised, was still far from cornpact, It had 
been staked; but there \vas no grass upon it, and the 
earth was uneven and insecure. The crowd pressed 
on, ho\vever, in great nUlubers, The sun went down; 
and the cornpany was served with refreslllnents under 
the plane-trees, to pa,ss the tÜne till it should ha ve 
beconle su fficientIy dark. The place was approved 
of beyond Ineasure; and they looked for\vard to 
frequently eujoying the view, over so lovely a sheet 
of water, on future occasions, 
Å caIrn evening - a perfect calm - promised every- 
thing in favour of the spectacle, 'when suddenly loud 
and violent shrieks were heard, Large masses of the 
earth had given way on the edge of the elnbaukment, 
and a number of people were precipitated. into the 
water, The préssure froin the throng had gone on in- 
creasing till at last it had beconle more than the 
newly laid soil would bear, anù the bank had fallen in. 
Everybody wanted to obtain the best pla
e, and now 
there ,vas no getting either backwards or forwards. 
People ran this and that \vay, more to see what was 
going on than to render assistance. What could be 
done when no one could. reach the place? 
The captain, \vith a few detennined persons, hurried 
down and drove the cro\vd off the embankment back 
upon the shore, in order that those who were really of 
service might have free room to move. One way or 
another they contrived to seize hold of such as were 
sinking; and, \vith or without assistance, all \vho had 
been in the water \vere got out safe upon the bank, 
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with the exception of one boy, ,vhose struggles in his 
fright, instead of bringing him nearer to the embank- 
ment, had only carried him farther froin it. His 
strength seelned to be failing - now only a hand ,vas 
seen above the surface, and now a foot. By an unlucky 
chance the boat was on the opposite shore filled with 
fireworks: it 'was a long business to unload it, and help 
,vas slow in cUIning. The captain's resolution '\\
as 
taken: he flung off his coat; all eyes vçere directed 
toward him, and his sturdy, vigorous figure gave every 
one hope and confidence; but a 
ry of surprise rose 
out of the crowd as they saw him fling hÜnself into the 
\vater: every eye 'watched him as the strong s,viullner 
swiftly reach ed the boy, and bore him, although to 
appearance dead, to the embanklnent, 
No,v the boat came up. The captain stepped in, 
and inquired of those who ,vere present 'whether all 
had been saved. The surgeon was speedily on the 
spot, and took charge of the inanÏ1nate boy. Charlotte 
joined theIn, and entreated the captain to go now 
and take care of himself, to hurry back to the castle and 
change his clothes, He \vould not go, ho\vever, till 
persons on ,vhose sense he could J'ely, who had been 
'
lose to the spot at the time of the accident, and who 
had assisted in saving those who had fallen in, assured 
hÜn that all were safe. 
Charlotte sa\v hÜn on his ,yay to the house; and 
then she reineillbered that the wine and the tea, 
and, everything else ,vhich he could ",-aut, had been 
locked up, for fear any of the servants should take 
advantage of the disorder of the holiday, as on such 
occasions they are too apt to do. She hurried through 
the scattered groups of her company, which ,yere 
loitering about the plane-trees. E<.hvard ,vas there, 
talking to everyone - beseeching everyone to stay, 
lIe would give the signal directly, and the fireworks 
shuuld ùegin, Charlotte \vent up to him, and entreated 
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him to put off an amuselnent which was no longer in 
place, and ,vhich at the present moment no one could 
enjoy. She ren1inded him of what ought to be done 
for the boy who had been saved, and for his preserver. 
"The surgeon will do whatever is right, no doubt," 
replied Ed ward. "He is provided with everything 
which he can want, and we should only be in the way 
if we cro",
ded about hÜn with our anxieties." 
Charlotte persisted in her opinion, and lnade a sign 
to Ottilie, \vho at once prepared to retire \vith her, 
Ed \vard seized her hand, and cried, ""T e 'will not end 
this day in a lazaretto. She is too good for a sister of 
lllercy. vVithout us, I should think, the balf-dead nlay 
wake, and the living dry themselves," 
Charl,otte did not allS\Ver, but went. Sonle follo\\'ed 
her; others followed these; in the end, no one ,vished 
to be the last, and all followed. Edward and Ottilie 
found thelnselves alone under the plane-trees, He 
most urgently insisted on staying, notwithstanding the 
anxiety with \vhich she entreated him to go back \vith 
her to the castle. " No, Ottilie!" he cried: "the ex- 
traordinary is not brought to pass in the smooth, con1- 
mon way, - the wonderful accident of this evening 
brings us more speedily together. You are n1Ïne, - I 
have often said it to you, and sworn it to JOu. 'Ye 
will not say it and swear it any more - we \\Till niake 
it BE." 
The boat came over frOll1 the other side. The valet 
was in it: he asked, \vith some enlbarrassment, what 
his Inaster ,vished to have done with the fireworks. 
"Let then1 off!" Ed \vard cried to him," let thenl 
off! It was only for you that they ,vere provided, 
Ottilie; and you shall be the only one to see thenJ. 
Let llle sit beside you, and enjoy them ,vith you," 
Tenderly, tÜnidly, he sat down at her side, without 
touching her, 
Rockets ,vent hissing up, cannon thundered, ROlllall 
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candles shot out their blazing balls, squibs flashed and 
darted, wheels spun round, first singly, then in pairs, 
then all at once, faster and faster, one after the other, 
and more and more together. Ecl'ward, \vhose bosom 
was on fire, watched the blazing spectacle \vith eyes 
gleaming \vith delight; but Ottilie, \vith her delicate 
and nervous feelings, in all this noise and fitful blazing 
and flashing founù 11101'e to distress her than to please. 
She leaned shrinking against Edward; ana he, as she 
drew to hÜn and clung to hinl, felt the delightful sense 
that she belonged entirely to hÜn. 
The night had scarcely reassumeù its rights, when 
the nloon rose, and lighted their path as they 'walked 
back, A figure, \vith his hat in his hand, stepped 
across their \vay, and begged an a11ns of them: in the 
general holiday he said that he had been forgotten. 
The nloon shone upon his face, and Ed ward recogllised 
the features of the Ì1npol'tunate beggar; but, happy as 
he then was, it \vas inlpossible for hÍ1n to be angry 
\vith anyone, He could not recollect, that, especially 
for tha.t particular day, begging had been forbidden 
under the heaviest penalties: he thrust his hand into 
his pocket, took the first coin which he found, and 
gave the fello\v a piece of gold, His o\vn happiness 
was so unbounded that he \vould have liked to have 
shared it with everyone. 
In the 1neantÏ1ne all haù gone ,vell at the castle. 
The skill of the surgeon, everything which \vas required 
being ready at hand, Charlotte's assistance, - all had 
worked together, an<l the boy \vas brought to life again. 
The guests l1ispersed, \\ishiug to catch a glimpse or 
t\VO of what was to be seen of the fire\vorks froin the 
distance; and, after a scene of such confusion, were glad 
to get back to their o\vn quiet hOllIes, 
The captain al
o, after having rapidly changed his 
dress, had taken an active part in what required to Le 
done, It was now all quiet again, and he found hÜn- 
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self alone with Charlotte. Gently and affectionately 
he now told her that his time for leaving then) ap- 
proached. She had gone through so much that even- 
ing that this discovery made but a slight impression 
upon her: she had seen how her friend could sacrifice 
hÜnself; how he had saved another, and had hilnself 
been saved, These strange incidents see
ed to foretell 
an important future to her, but not an unhappy one. 
Ed ,vard, who now entered with Ottilie, \vas likewise 
informed of the captain's ÍInpending departure. He 
suspected that Charlotte had kno\vn longer ho\v near 
it \vas; but he \vas far too n1uch occupied with hÏ1n- 
self, and with his o\vn l)lans, to take it amiss, or care 
about it, 
On the contrary, he listened attentively, and with 
signs of pleasure, to the account of the excellent and 
honourable position in 'which the captain was to be 
placeù. The course of the future \vas hurried Ï1n- 
petuously forward by his o\vn secret wishes, Alreaùy 
he sa\v the captain 111arried tu Charlotte, and hÜnself 
married to Ottilie. It would have been the richest 
present \vhich anyone could have lnade him, on the 
occasion of the day's festival. 
But how surprised \vas Ottilie, \vhen, on going to 
her room, she found upon the table the beautiful box! 
Instantly she opened it; inside, all the things were RO 
nicely packed and arranged, that she did not venture 
to take theln out, she scarcely even ventured to lift 
them, There ,yere llluslin, cambric, silk, shawls, and 
lace, all rivaning each other in delicacy, beauty, and cost- 
liness: nor \vere ornaments forgotten, The intention 
had been, as she sa\v \vell, to supply her \vith more 
than one complete suit of clothes; but it \vas all so 
costly, so little like \vhat she had lJeen accustol11ed tu, 
that she scarcely dared, even in thought, to believe it 
could be really for her. 
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THE next morning the captain had disappeared, hav- 
ing left a grateful, feeling letter, addressed to his 
friends, upon his table. He and Charlotte had already 
taken a half-leave of each other the evening before. 
She felt that the parting ,vas for ever, and she resigned 
herself to it; for in the count's second letter, ,vhich 
the captain had at last ShO'V11 to her, there was a hint 
of a prospect of an advantageous marriage; and, al- 
though he had paid no attention to it at all, she 
accepted it for as good as certain, aud gave him up 
firmly and fully. 
N o,v, therefore, she thought that she had a right to 
require of others the sanle control over theIllselves 
which she had exercised herself: it had not been 
impossible to her, and it ought not to be Ünpossible to 
then1. With this feeling, she began the conversation 
with her husba11d; and she entered upon it the more 
openly and easily, froIll a sense that the question must 
now, once for all, be decisively set at rest. 
"Our friend has left us," she said: "we are no,v 
once Illore together as we were, and it depends upon 
ourselves whether we choose to return altogether into 
our old position." 
Ed,vard, who heard nothing except what flattered 
his own passion, believed that Charlotte, in these ,vords, 
was alluding to her previous widowed state, and, in a 
roundabout way, ,vas Illaking a suggestion for a sepa- 
ration; so that he answered, ,vith a laugh, "vVhy not? 
all we want is, to come to an understanding," But he 
26 3 
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found hiInself sorely enough undeceived, as Charlotte 
continued, "And we have now a choice of opportu- 
nities for placing Ottilie in anuther situation, Two 
openings have offered themselves for her, either of 
which will do very ,veIl. Either she can return to the 
school, as DlY daughter has left it, and is with her 
great-aunt; or she can be received into a desirable 
family, \vhere, as the cOInpanion of an only child, she 
will enjoy all the advantages of a solid education." 
Edward, with a tolerably successful effort at COIn- 
lllanding hiIn s elf, replied, "Ottilie has been so much 
spoiled, by living so long \vith us here, that she ,vill 
scarcely like to leave us no\v." 
"\Ve bave all of us been too much spoiled," said 
Charlotte, "and yourself not least. This is an epoch 
which requires us seriously to bethink ourselves. It is 
a solelnn warning to us to consider ,vhat is really for 
the good of all the meDlbers of our little circle, and we 
ourselves must not be afraid of Dlaking sacrifices," 
"At any rate, I cannot see that it is right that 
Ottilie should be sacrificed," replied Ed ward; "and 
that ,vonId be the case if we were no,v to allo,v her 
to be sent away among strangers. The captain's good 
genius has sought hÜn out here; we can feel easy, ,ve 
can feel happy, at seeing him leave us: but ,vho can 
tell ,vhat may be before Ottilie? There is no occasion 
for haste," 
"What is before us is sufficiently clear," Charlotte 
answered ,vith some emotion; and, as she ,vas deter- 
mined to have it all out at once, she ,vent on, " You 
love Ottilie: every day you are becoming In01'e attached 
to her. A reciprocal feeling is rising on her side as 
well, and feeding itself in the saIne ,yay, Why should 
\ve not ackno\vledge in words ,vhat every hour nlakes 
obvious? Anù are \ve not to have the COlnnlon pru- 
.dence to ask ourselves in \vhat it is to eud ? " 
" We Inay not be able to find an answer on the 
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moment)" replied Edward) collecting hÜnself; "but s(; 
TI1Ue' h l11ay be sa
d) that) if we cannot exactly tell \vhat 
will COllie of it) \ve may resign ourselves to wait and 
see what the future may tell us about it." 
" No great '\visdom is required to prophesy here," 
answered Charlotte; "and, at any rate, .we ought to 
feel that you and I are past the age when people lllay 
\valk blindly ",-here they should not or ought not to 
go. There is no one else to take care of us: \ve nlust 
be our o\vn friends, our o\vn nlanagers, No one expects 
us to commit ourselves in an outrage upon decency; 
no one expects that we are going to expose ourselves 
to censure or to ridicule." 
"Ho\v can you so mistake nle ?" said Ed\vard, unable 
to reply to his wife's clear, open words. "Can you find 
it a fault in llle, if I anl anxious about Ottilie's happi- 
ness? I do not nlean future happiness, - no one can 
count on that, - but \vhat is present) palpable, and 
immediate. Consider - don't deceive yourself - con- 
sider frankly Ottilie's case) torn away from us, and sent 
to live among strangers. I, at least) am not cruel 
enough to propose 'such a change for her." 
Charlotte saw too clearly into her husband's inten- 
tions through this disguise. F or the first time she felt 
how far he had estranged himself from her. Her voice 
shook a little. "Will Ottilie be happy if she divides 
us ? " she said, "If she deprives me of a husband) and 
his children of a father? " 
"Our children, I should have thought, were suffi- 
ciently provided for," said Edward with a cold smile, 
adding rather more kindly, "but why at once expect 
the very ,vorst?" 
"The very worst is too sure to follow this passion 
of yours," returned Charlotte. "Do not refuse good 
advice while there is yet time; do not throwaway 
the means which I propose to sa ve us, In troubled 
cases those IllUSt work and help \vho see the clearest: 
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this time it is I. Dear, dearest Edward! listen to me 1 
Can you propose to me that no\v at once I shall 
renounce nlY happiness, renounce nlY fairest rights, 
renounce you?" 
"Who says that?" replied Edward with some em- 
barrassnlent. 
" You yourself," answered Charlotte: "in detern1Ïn- 
ing to keep Ottilie here, are you not acknowledging 
everything \vhich must arise out of it? I will urge 
nothing on you; but, if you cannot conquer yourself, 
at least you \vill not be able much longer to deceive 
yourself." 
Edward felt how right she was. It is fearful to hear 
spoken out in \yords \vhat the heart has gone on long 
permitting to itself in secret. To escape only for a 
moment, Ed'ward answered, "It is not yet clear to me 
what you want." 
" My intention," she replied, "\vas to talk over with 
you these two proposals: each of them has its advan- 
tages. The school \vouid be best suited to her, as she 
no\v is; but the other situation is larger and wider, 
and pronÜses more, \vhen I think \vhat she nw,y be- 
come." She then detailed to her husband circumstan- 
tially what \vould lie before Ottilie in each position, 
and concluded with the ,vords," For my o\vn part, I 
should prefer the lady's house to the school, for nlore 
reasons than one, but particularly because I should not 
like the affection, the love indeed, of the young man 
there which Ottilie has gained, to increase." 
Ed ward appeared to assent, but only in order to find 
some means of delay, Charlotte, who desired to conl- 
mit him to a definite step, seized the opportunity, as 
Edward made no immediate opposition, to se
tle Ottilie's 
departure, for \vhich she had already privately made all 
preparations, for the next day, 
Ed ward shuddered: he thought he was betrayed. 
His \vife's affectionate speech he fancied was an art- 
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fully contrived trick to separate him for ever from his 
happiness. He appeared to leave the thing entirely to 
her, but in his heart his resolution was already taken. 
To gain time to breathe, to put off the inllnediate, 
intolerable misery of Ottilie's being sent away, he deter- 
mined to leave his house, He told Charlotte he was 
going; but he had blinded her to his real reason by 
telling her that he would not be present at Ottilie's 
departure, indeed, that fron1 that monlent he would see 
her no more, Charlotte, ,vbo believed that she had 
gained her point, approved most cordially. He ordered 
his horse, gave his valet the necessary directions what 
to pack up, and where he should follo,v hÜn; and 
then, on the point of departure, he sat down and 
wrote: 


"EDWARD TO CHARLOTTE. 


H The misfortune, my love, which has befallen us 
mayor may not admit of remedy; only this J feel, 
that, if I alll not at once to be driven to despair, I 
must find some means of delay for Inyself and for all 
of us, In making Inyself the sacrifice, I have a right 
to make a request, I aln leaving my home, and I only 
return to it under happier and more peaceful auspices. 
While I am away, you keep possession of it - b1Æt with 
Ottilie, I choose to know that she is with you, and 
not among strangers. Take care of her: treat her as 
you have treated her, only more lovingly, more kindly, 
more tenderly! I pronlise that I 'will not attelnpt any 
secret intercourse 'with her. Leave Dle, as long a tirne 
as you please, without knowing anything about you, I 
will not allow luyself to be anxious, nor need you be 
uneasy about Dle; only, with all my heart and soul) I 
beseech you, Inake no attenlpt to send Ottilie away, or 
to introduce her into any other situation, Beyond the 
circle of the castle and the park, placed in the hands 
of strangers, she belongs to me; and I will take posses- 
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sion of her! If you have any regard for my affection, 
for my ,vishes, for nlY sufferings, you will leave me 
alone to my nladness; and, if any. hope of recovery 
from it should ever hereafter offer itself to 1ne, J \vill 
not resist," 
This last sentence had proceeded frOlTI his pen, not 
from his heart. Eyen when he sa,v it upon the paper, 
he began bitterly to weep. That he, under any circunl- 
stances, should renounce the happiness - even the 
\vretchedness - of loving Ottilie! He only no,v began 
to feel \vhat he ,vas doing: he ,vas going a\vay \vithout 
knowing what was to be the result, At any rate, he 
was not to see her again no'll): \vith ,vhat certainty 
could he pron1Ïse himself that he would ever see her 
again? But the letter \vas written, the horses were at 
the door: every monlent he was afraid he ll1ight see 
Ottilie SOllle\vhere, and then his 'whole purpose \vould 
go to the \vinds, He collected hinlself: he renlem- 
bered, that, at any rate, he \vould be able to return at 
any mOll1ent he pleased, and that by his absence he 
would have advanced nearer to his wishes; on the 
other side, he pictured Ottilie to hinlself forced to leave 
the house if he stayed, He sealed the letter, ran down 
the steps, and sprang upon his horse. 
As he rode past the inn, he saw the beggar, to ,vhom 
he had given so n1uch llloney the night before, sitting 
under the trees: the man ,vas cOlllfortably enjoying 
his dinner, and, as Ed\vard passed, stood up, and nlade 
hilll the hUlllblest obeisance, That figure had appeared 
to hiln yesterday, \vhen Ottilie \vas on his arnl; no,v it 
only served as a bitter relniniscence of the happiest 
hour of his life. His grief redoubled. The feeling of 
",-hat he was leaving behind \vas intolerable. He 
looked again at the beggar, "Happy ,vretch!" he 
cried, "you can still feed upon the alms of yesterday, 
and I cannot any more on the happiness of yesterday I" 
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OTTILIE heard sonle one ride away, and went to the 
\vindo\v in tÏ1ne just to catch a sight of Edward's back. 
It \yas strange, she thought, that he Bhould have left 
the house without seeing her, \vithout having even 
wished her good rIlorning, She grew uncon1fortable; 
and her anxiety did not diminish when Charlotte took 
her out for a long walk, and talked of various other 
things, but not once, and apparently on purpose, 111en- 
tioning her husband. '''hen they returned, she found 
the table laid only ",-ith two covers. 
It is unpleasant to Iniss even the nlost trifling thing 
to which we have been accustollled, In serious things, 
such a loss beCOllles llllserably painful. Edward and 
the captain were not there, This had been the first 
time after a long interval that Charlotte herself had set 
out the table, and it seenled to Ottilie as if she was 
deposed. The t\VO ladies sat opposite each other: 
Charlotte talked, without the least enlbarrassnlent, of 
the captain and his appointment, and of the little hope 
there \yas of seeing hÜn again for a long tinle. The 
only conlfort Ottilie could find for herself \vas in the 
idea that Ed\vanl had ridden after his friend, to accom- 
pany hin1 a part of his journey, 
On rising from tahle, ho\vever, they saw Ed\vard's 
travelling-carriage under the \vinùo\\--. Charlotte, a 
little as if she \vas put out, asked who had had it 
brought round there. She \vas told it \vas the valet, 
who had SOlne things there to pack up, It required all 
Ottilie's self-command to conceal her ,vonder and her 
distress. 


26 9 
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The valet came in, and asked if they would be so 
good as to let hirn have a drinking-cup of his master's, 
a pair of silver spoons, and a lllunber of other things, 
which seellled to Ottilie to iInply that he had gone 
some distance, and would be away for a long tilne. 
Charlotte gave hÏ1n a very cold, dry answer. She 
did not kno\v what he llleant, - he had everything 
belonging to his master under his own care. What the 
lllan \vanted was, to speak a \vorù to Ottilie, and on 
SOine pretence or other to get her out of the room: he 
I11J.'le SlJllle clever excuse, alid persisted in his request 
so far tll'1,t Ottilie asked if she should go to look for the 
things for hirn, But Charlotte quietly said that she 
had better not. The valet had to depart, and the 
carriage rolled a ,vay. 
It was a dreadful mon1ent for Ottilie. She under- 
stood nothing, cOlnprehellded nothing. She could only 
feel that Ed ward . had been parted from her for a long 
tirl1e, Charlotte felt for her situatioil, and left her to 
herself. 
\Ve ,vill not attempt to describe ,,-hat she went 
through, or ho,v she ,vept. She suffered infinitely. 
She prayed that God 'would help her only over this one 
day. The day passed, and the night; and, ,vhen she 
came to herself again, she felt herself a changed being. 
She had not regaineà her composure, She was not 
resigned: but, after having lost \vhat she had lost, she 
,vas still alive; and there \yas still something for her 
to fear. Her anxiety, after returning to consciousness, 
,vas at once lest, now that the gentlemen ,vere gone, 
she Inight be sent R,vay too. She never guessed at 
E.Jward's threats, \vhich had secured her remaining 
,vith her aun,t. Yet Charlotte's DIanneI' served par- 
tially to rea
sure her, The latter exerted herself to 
fiud eni ploynient for the poor girl, and hardly ever- 
never if she coulJ. help it -left her out of her sight; 
and although she kne\v well ho,v little ,vords can do 
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against the po\ver of passion, yet she kne\v, too, the 
sure though slo\v influence of thought and reflection, 
and therefore missed no opportunity of inducing Ottilie 
to talk with her on every variety of subject. 
It was no little comfort to Ottilie ,,
hen one day 
Charlotte took an opportunity of making (she did it on 
purpose) the wise observation," How keenly grat.eful 
people were to us when we were able by stilling and 
calming them to help them out of the entanglernents 
of passion! Let us set cheerfully to work," she said, 
"at \vhat the men have left incomplete: we shall be 
preparing the most charming surprise for theIn when 
they return to us, and our temperate proceedings will 
have carried through and executed \vhat their inlpa- 
tient natures would have spoiled." 
"Speaking of temperance, my dear aunt, I cannot 
help saying ho\v I am struck with the intenlperance of 
men, particularly in respect of wine. It has often 
pained and distressed me, \vhen I have observed how, 
for hours together, clearness of understanding, judg- 
ment, considerateness, and whatever is most an1Íable 
about them, will be utterly gone, and, instead of the 
good which they rnight have done if they had been theln- 
selves, most disagreea1le things sOlnetimes threaten, 
How often may not wrong, rash determinations have 
arisen entirely from that one cause!" 
Charlotte assented, but she did not go on with the 
subject. She sa\v only too clearly that it \vas Edward 
of whom Ottilie was thinking, It was not exact]y 
habitual with him, but he allowed hinlself nluch lnore 
frecruently than was at all desirable to stimulate his 
enjoYlnent and his power of talking and acting by such 
iudulgence. If \vhat Charlotte had jUf3t said had set 
Ottilie thinking again about men, and particularly 
about Edward, she was all the more struck and 
startled \vhen her aunt began to speak of the inlpend- 
ing marriage of the captain as of a thing q
te settled 
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and ackno'wledged, ,,-hereby everything appeared quite 
different froln \vhat Ed\vard had previously led her 
to entertain. It lllade her \vatch every expre
tìion of 
Charlotte's, every hint, every action, every step. Ottilie 
had beCOlne jealous, sharp-eyed, and suspicious, .with- 
out knowing it. 
l\Iean\vhile, Charlotte \vith her clear glance looked 
through all the circumstances of their situation, anti 
ll1ade arrangeluents \vhich \vould provide, anlong other 
a.d vantages, full elllployment for Ottilie. She con- 
tracted her household, not parsimoniously, but into 
narro\ver din1ensiolls; and indeed" in one point uf vie\v, 
these D10ral aberrations 111Îght Le taken for a not un- 
fortunate accident. For ill the style in ,,'hich they 
had been going on, they had fallen Ünperce
tibly into 
extravagance; and frOIn a \vant of seasona1le reflec- 
tion, frOll1 the rate at v.
hich they had been living, and 
from the variety of scheules into \vhich they had been 
launching out, their fine fortune, .which had 1een in 
exëellent condition, had been shaken, if not seriously 
in jured. 
She did not interfere \vith the i ÏnprOVelllents guing 
on in the l)ark, but, on the contrary, sought to advance 
'whatever Inight forIn a basis for future operations. 
But here, too, she assigned herself a lÍ1nit. Her hus- 
band on his return should still find abundance to 
amuse hilllself \vith. 
In all this \vork she could not sufficient1y value the 
assistance of the young architect. In a short titne the 
lake lay stretched out ulider her eyes, its ne\v bhores 
turfed and planted \vith the nlost discrÍIninating and 
excellent juùglnent. The rough \vork at the Hew house 
was aU finished, Everything \vhich 'H1S necessary to 
protect it frOlll the ,,-eather she took care to see pro- 
vided, and there for the present she allo\veJ it to rest 
in a condition in \vhich \vhat rernaincd to be done 
could hereafter be readily comlnenced again. Thus 
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hour by hour she recovered her spirits and her cheer- 
fulness. Ottilie only see111ed to have done so. She 
was only for ever watching, in all that was said and 
done, for symptoms which might show her whether 
Ed\vard would be soon returning; and this one thought 
,vas the only one in \vhich she felt any interest. 
She therefore welcomed the proposal that they 
should get together the boys of the peasants, and elll- 
ploy tþem in keeping the park clean and neat. Ed'ward 
had long entertained the idea. A pleasant-louking sort 
of unifonl1 'was nlade for theIn, 'which they were to put 
on in the evenings, after they had been properly cleaned 
and washed. The 'wardrobe was kept in the castle; 
the more sensible and ready of the boys thenlselves 
were entrusted \vith the lllanagement of it, the architect 
acting as chief director. In a very short tilne, the 
children acquired a kind of character. It ,vas found 
easy to lllouid theln into what was desired, and they 
went through their \vork not ,vithout a sort of In a- 
næu vre. As they nlarched along, with their garden 
shears, their long-handled pruning-knives, their rakes, 
their little spades and hoes and s\veeping-broonls; 
others follo\ving after these with baskets to carry off 
the stones and rubbish; and others, last of all, trailing 
along the heavy iron roller, - it was a thoroughly 
pretty, delightful procession. The architect observed 
in it a beautiful series of situations and occupations to 
ornalnent the frieze of a garden-house. Ottilie, on the 
other hand, could see nothing in it but a kind of parade, 
to salute the nlaster of the house on his near return, 
And this stÍ1nulated her, and Blade her wish to 
begin sornething of the sort herself. They had before 
endeavoured to encourage the girls of the village in 
knitting and sewing and spinning, and \vhatever else 
WOlllen could do; and, since \vhat had been done for 
the improvelnent of the village itself, there had been 
a perceptible advance in these descriptions of industry. 
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Ottilie had given \vhat assistance was in her power; 
but she had given it at randolu, as opportunity or 
inclination pro111pted her: no\v she thought she would 
go to \vork lllore satisfactorily anù methodically. But 
a company is not to be formed out of a nunlber of 
girls as easily as out of a number of boys. She 
followed her o\vn good sense: and, without being 
exactly conscious of it, her efforts were solely directed 
to\vard connecting every girl as closely as p.ossible 
each \vith her own hOlne, her own parents, brothers, 
and sisters; and she succeeded with many of them. 
One lively little creature only was incessantly COlll- 
plained of as sho\ving no capacity for ,york, and as 
never likely to do anything if she were left at honle, 
Ottilie could not be angry with the girl, for to 
herself the little thing was especially attached: she 
clung to her, went after her, and ran about with her, 
whenever she was permitted; and then she would be 
active apd cheerful, and never tire. It appeared to 
be a necessity of the child's nature to hang about a 
beautiful Inistress. At first Ottilie allowed her to be 
her conlpanion: then she herself began to feel a sort 
of affection for her; and, at last, they never parted 
at all, and Nanny attended her mistress wherever 
she went. 
The latter's footsteps were often bent toward the 
garden, where she liked to \vatch the beautiful show 
of fruit. It was just the end of the raspberry and 
cherry season, the few remains of which were no little 
delight to Nanny. On the other trees there was a 
pronJÌse of a magnificent crop for the autumn; and 
the gardener talked of nothing but his master, and how 
he wished that he might be at home to enjoy it. 
Ottilie could listen to the good old man for ever! He 
thoroughly understood his business; and Edward- 
Edward - Edward - was for ever the theme of his 
praise. 
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Ottilie observed how well all the grafts ,vhich had 
been budded in the spring had taken. " I only .wish," 
the gardener answered, " illY gooù nlaster may come to 
enjoy them. If he 'were here this autumn, he ",
ould 
see what beautiful sorts there are in the old castle 
garden, ",?hich the late lord, his honoured father, put 
there. I think the fruit-gardeners that are now don't 
succeed as well as the Carthusians used to do. We 
find many fine names in the catalogue; and then we 
bud from theIn, and bring up the shoots; and, at last, 
when they come to bear, it is not' ,vorth ",.hile to have 
such trees standing in our garden." 
Over and over again, whenever the faithful old 
servant saw Ottilie, he asked ,,,hen his master n1Ïght 
be expected home; and, ",-hen Ottilie had nothing to 
tell him, he would h)ok vexed, and let her see in his 
manner that he thought she did not care to tell him: 
the sense of uncertainty ",'hich was thus forced upon 
her became painful beyond measure, and yet she could 
never be absent from these beds and borders. '
That 
she and Ed\vard had sown and planted together were 
now in full flower, requiring no further care from her, 
except that Nanny should be at hand with the water- 
ing-pot: and who shall say' ",'ith ",'hat sensations she 
watched the later flowers, which were just beginning 
to show, and which ",-ere to be in the bloom of their 
beauty on Edward's birthday, the holiday to which 
she had looked forward \vith such eagerness, when 
these flowers were to have expressed her affection and 
her gratitude to him; but the hopes which she had 
formed of that festival were dead now, and doubt 
and anxiety never ceased to haunt the soul of the 
poor girl. 
Into real, open, hearty understanding with Charlotte, 
there was no more a chance of her being able to re- 
turn; for, indeed, the position of these two ladies was 
very different. If things could remain in their old 
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state, if it \vere possible that they could return again 
into the Slllooth, even way of calm, ordered life, Char- 
lotte gained everything: she gained happiness for the 
present, and a happy future opened before her. On 
the other hand, for Ottilie all \vas lost, - one may say 
all, for she had first found in Ed\vard 'what life and 
happiness meant; and, in her present position, she felt 
an infinite and dreary chasIn of \vhich before she could 
haye fonned no conception. For a heart \vhich seeks, 
does indeed feel that it ,vants sOlnething; a heart 
'which has lost, feels that sOlnething is gone, - its 
yearning and its longing changes into uneasy inlpa- 
tience: and a wOlllfln's spirit, which is accustolned to 
waiting and to enduring, IllUSt now pass out frOlll 
its proper sphere, become active, and attelllpt and do 
sOlllething to Inake its o\vn happiness. 
Ottilie had not given up Edward - ho,v could she? 
- although Charlotte, wisely enough, in sJ?ite of her 
conviction to the contrary, assulued it as a thing of 
course, and resolutely took it as decided that a quiet, 
rational regard was possible between her husband and 
Ottilie. Ho\v often, however, did not Ottilie remain 
at nights, after bolting herself into her room, on her 
knees 1?efore the open box, gazing at the birthday 
presents, of \vhich as yet she had not touched a single 
thing, - not cut out or made up a single dress! How 
often \vith the sunrise did the poor girl hurry out of 
the house, iu \vhich she once had found all her happi- 
ness, away into the free air, into the country \vhich 
then had had no channs for her, Eveu on the solid 
earth she could not bear to stay: she ,vould spring 
into the boat, and ro\y out into the 111Ídclle of the lake, 
and there, drawing out ROIlle book of travels, He rocked 
by the motion of the waves, l'eaJillg aud drealning that 
she ,vas far away, \vhere she \vnuld never fail to find 
her friend, - she relnaillillg ever ne:n'est to his heart, 
and he to hers, 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


IT may easily be supposed that Mittler, - the 
strange, busy gentleman, whose acquaintance we have . 
already nlade, - when he had received infornlation 
of the calan1ity that had C0111e upon his friends, felt 
desirous, though neither side had as yet called on him 
for assistance, to give proof of his friendship, and do 
what he could to help thelll in their n1Ïsfortune, He 
thought it advisable, ho\vever, to wait first a little 
",'hile; knowing too well, as he did, that it was n10re 
difficult to persons of culture in their moral perplexi- 
ties, than the uncultivated, He left them, therefore, 
for son1e time to themselves: but -at last he could 
withhold no longer; and he hastened to find Ed ward, 
\vhom he had already traced. His road led him to a 
pleasant valley, with green, s,veetly wooded meadows, 
down the centre of \vhich ran a never-failing Rtrealn, 
sometin1es \vinding slowly along, then tUlnbling and 
rushing among rocks and stones. The gently sloping 
hills were covered ,vith rich corn-fields and well-kept 
orchards. The villages not being situated too near 
each other, the whole had a peaceful character aùout 
it; and the detached scenes seelned designed expressly, 
if not for painting, at least for life. 
At last he caught sight of a neatly kept fann, with 
a clean, ll10dest d ,veIling-house situated in the middle 
of a garden, He conjectured that this was Ed\vard's 
present abode, and he ,vas not n1istaken. 
A s for the latter, in his solitude he gave himself up 
entirely to his passion, thinking out plan after plan, 
277 
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and indulging in all sorts of hopes. lIe could not 
deny that he longed to see Ottilie there; that he 
,yould like to carrr her off there, to tenlpt her there; 
and \vhatever else (putting, as he 'no'v did, no check 
upon his thoughts) pleased to suggest itself, ,vhether 
pennitted or unpel'n1Ïtted. Then his Ünagination 
,vavered, pi
turing every manner of pOt;sibility. If 
he could not have her there, if he could not la",-fully 
possess her, he would secure to her the possession of 
the properLy for her own. There she should Ii ve for 
herself, silent, independently; she should be happy in 
that spot, - sonletimes his self-torturing nlood would 
lead hÜn farther, - be happy in it, perhaps, with 
an other. 
Thus days passed in incessant oscillation bet"'Teen 
hope and suffering, between tears and happiness, be- 
tween purposes, preparations, and despair, The sight 
of :ßIittler did not surprise him: he had long expected 
that he ,vould conle; and, no-w that he did, he ,vas 
rather glad to see him, He believed that he had been 
sent by Charlotte. He had prepared all manner of 
excuses and delays, and, if these would not serve, 
decided refusals; or else, perhaps, he rnight hope to 
learn sOlnething of Ottilie, - and then he would 
,v
lcome hÜn as a n1es
enger from heaven. 
Not a little vexed and annoyed ",
as Ed,vard, there
 
fore, when l\1ittler told hiln he had not come fronl the 
castle, but of his own accord. His heart closed up, 
and at first the conversation ,vas at a standstill. 
l\Iitt1el', however, kne,v very ,veIl that a heart pre- 
occupied 'with love has urgent need of utterance, of 
fully confiding to a friend ,vhat is passing ,vithiu it; 
and he allo,ved hiInself, therefore, after a short inter- 
change of ,vords, for this once to go out of his char- 
acter, and act the part of confidant in place of 
mediator. He had calculated justly. He had been 
finding fault in a good-natured ,yay ,vith Edward, 
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for burying himself in that lO!1ely place, whereupon 
Ed ward replied: 
"I do not kllO\V how I could spend lilY tinle rnore 
agreeably. I anI always occupied with her, I am 
always close to her. I have the inestÏInable corüfort 
of being able to think where Ottilie is at each mornent, 
- \vhere she is going, ",-here she is standing, where 
she is reposing. I see her moving and acting before 
me as usual, ever doing or designing something \vhich 
is to give n1e pleasure. But this will not al\vays an- 
swer, for how can I be happy away froIH her? Alid then 
my fancy begins to work: I think what Ottilie should 
do to come to me; I \vrite sweet, loving letters in 
her name to myself; and then I ans\ver them, and 
collect the sheets. I have prornised that I will take 
no steps to seek her, and that pron1Ïse I will keep, But 
what ties her, that she should lllake no advances to 
me? Has Charlotte had the. barbarity to exact a 
pron1Íse, to exact an oath, from her, not to \vrite to 
n1e, not to send me a 'YOI'd, a hint, about herself? 
Very likely she has. It is but natural; and yet to Ine 
it is monstrous, it is horrible. I f she loves llle, - as I 
think, as I know, she does, - why does not she corne 
to a resolution? why does not she venture to flee to 
me, and throw herself into my arms? I often think 
she ought to do it; and she could do it. If I ever 
hear a noise in the hall, I look toward the door. It 
must be she - she is corning - I look up to see her 
enter. Alas! because the possible is illr1>ossible, r let 
myself illlagine that the irnpossible must become pos- 
sible. At night, \Vhell I lie a\vake, and the lan1p is 
casting an uncertain light aùout the roonl, I \visIt her 
fornI, her spirit, a sense of her presence, to hover vast 
me, approach me, seize 111e, but for a nlon1ent, so that 
I might have an assurance that she is thinking of rHE', 
that she is 111Ïne, Only one pleasure renlains to 1ue, 
When I ,vas with her I Hever ùreanled of her; now 
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when I all1 far a\vay, and, oddly enough, since I have 
made the acquaintance of other attractive persons in 
this neigh bourhoorl, for the first tÎIne her figure appears 
to 111e in nlY dreams, as if she would say to Ine, , Look 
at thelll, and at 1ne, You \vill not find one more beau- 
tiful, Inore lovely, than I,' And thus her inlage n1in- 
gles \vith nlY every llrean1, In whatever happens to 
me \vith her, our t\VO beings becolne intert\vined. 
N O\V ,ve are signing a contract together. There is 
her hand writing, and there is n1Íne; there is her nalne, 
and there is rnine; and they are interwoven with, ex- 
tinguished by, each other. SOllletimes she does SOlne- 
thing \vhich injures the pure idea I have of her; and 
then I feel how intensely I love her, by the indescrib- 
able anguish it causes 1ne, Again, unlike herself, she 
will tease and vex llle; and then at once the figure 
changes, her sweet, round, heavenly face beco1nes 
lengthened: it is not.. she, it is another; but I lie 
vexed, dissatisfied, alid wretched. Laugh not, dear 
l\litt1er, or laugh on as you \vill. I am not aShallled 
of this attachUlent, of this - if you please to call it 
so - foolish, frantic passion. No, I never loved before. 
It is only now that I know what to love rneans, Till 
now, what I have called life was nothing but its pre- 
lude, - a111USernen t, sport to kill the time \vith, I 
never lived till I kne\v her, till I loved her - entirely 
and only loved her. People have often said of llle, 
not to UlY face, but behind nlY back, that ill most 
things T was but a botcher and a bungler, It nlay be 
so, for I had not then found in what I could show 
lllyself a lllaster, I should like to see the rnan ,vho 
outdoes me in the talent of love. A Inisera ble life it 
is, full of anguish and tears; but it is so natural, so 
dear, to 111e, that I could hardly change it for another," 
E<l ward had relieved hinlself slightly by this violent 
unloading úf his heart, But, in doing so, every feature 
of his strange condition had been brought out so clearly 
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before his eyes, that, overpowered by the pain of the 
struggle, he burst into tears, 'which flowed all the nlore 
freely as the heart had been made weak by telling it 
all. 
Mittler, who was the less disposed to put a check on 
his inexorable good sense and strong, vigorous feeling, 
because by this violent outbreak of passion on Ed,vard's 
part he sa,v himself driven far from the purpose of his 
cOIning, sho\ved sufficiently decided marks of his dis- 
approbation. Edward should act as a man, he said: 
he should remember what he owed to himself as a 
man. He should not forget that the highest honour 
was to command ourselves in misfortune; to bear pain, 
if it must be so, ,vitlI equanimity and self-collectedness. 
That was. ,vhat ,ve should do, if ,ve ,vished to be 
valued and looked up to as examples of 'v hat ,vas 
right, 
Stirred and penetrated as Ed ward was with the 
bitterest feelings, words like these could but have a 
hollow, worthless sound. 
"It is well," he cried, "for the n1an who is happy, 
who has all that he desires, to talk; but he 'would be 
ashamed of it if he could see how intolerable it \vas to 
the sufferer. Nothing short of an infinite endurance 
would be enough; anù, easy and contented as he ,vas, 
what could he know of an infinite agony? There are 
cases," he continued, "yes, there are, where comfort is 
a lie, and despair is a duty. Go, heap your scorn upon 
the noble Greek, ,vho ,veIl knows how to delineate 
heroes, when in their anguish he lets those heroes 
weep. He has even a proverb, 'l\len who can weep 
are good,' Leave me, all you with dry heart and dry 
eye. Curses on the happy, to ,vhom the "Tetched 
serve but for a spectacle! When body and soul are 
torn in pieces with agony, they are to bear it, - yes, 
to be noble and Lear it, if they are to be allo,ved to go off 
the scene with applause. Like the gladiators, they 
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Inust die gracefully before the eyes of the multitude. 
11y dear Mittler, I thank you for your visit; but really 
you would oblige me much, if you would go out, and 
look about you in the garden. We will meet again. 
I will try to compose myself, and become more like 
you." 
Mittler was un willing to let a conversation drop, 
which it might be difficult to begin again, and still 
persevered. Edward, too, was quite ready to go on with 
it; besides that of itself, it was tendillg toward the 
issue which he desired. 
"Indeed," said the latter, "this thinking and argu- 
ing backwards and forwards leads- to nothing. In this 
very conversation I myself have first come to under- 
stand myself: I have first felt decided as to what I 
n1ust nlake up my mind to do. 11y present and my 
future life I see before me: I ha ve to choose only 
between luisery and happiness. Do you, my best 
friend, bring about the separation which must take 
place, which, in fact, is already nlade; gain Charlotte's 
consent for me. I will not enter into the reasons why 
I believe there will be the less difficulty in prevailing 
u pOll her. You, my dear friend, must go. Go, and 
give us all peace; n1ake us all happy." 
Mittler hesitated, Ed warù continued: 
" My fate and Ottilie's cannot be divided, and shall 
not be shipwrecked. Look at this glass: our initials 
are engraved upon it. A gay reveller flung it into 
the air, that no one should drink of it rllore. It was 
to fall on the rock and be dashed to pieces; but it did 
not fall, it was caught. At a high price I bought it 
back: and now I drink out of it daily to convince Iny- 
self that the connection between us cannot be broken; 
that destiny has decided." 
" Alas, alas! " cried Mittler, " what must I not endure 
with my friends? Here comes superstition, which of 
all things I hate the worst, - the most luischievous 
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and accursed of all the plagues of lllankind. 'Ve trifle 
with prophecies, with forebodings, and clreanls, and 
give a seriousness to our every-day life 'with them; 
but \vhen the seriousness of life itself begins to show, 
when everything around us is heaving and rolling, 
then come in these spectres to make the storm more 
terrible." , 
"In this uncertainty of life," cried Ed \vard, "poised 
as it is between hope and fear, leave the poor heart its 
guiding-star. It luay gaze to\vard it, if it cannot steer 
to\vard it." 
" Yes, I Inight leave it; and it 'would be very well," 
replied l\Iittler, "if there \vere but one consequence to 
expect: but I have always found that nobody \vill 
attend to sYlnptollls of \varning. l\Ian cares for noth- 
ing except what flatters him, and pron1ises hinl fair; 
and his faith is alive exclusively for the sunny side." 
Mittler, finding himself carried off into the shado\vy 
regions, in which the longer he reinained in thenl the 
more uncoinfortable he al\vays felt, 'was the more reaùy 
to assent to Ed ward's eager wish that he should go to 
Charlotte. Indeed, if he stayed, \,.hat ,vas there further 
which at that llloment he could urge on Ed\vard? To 
gain tillIe, to inquire ill \vhat state things were \vith 
the ladies, was the best thing \vhich even he himself 
could suggest as at present possible. 
He hastened to Charlotte, \vhonl he found as usual, 
cahn and in good spirits. She told hinl readily of 
ever}'thing \vhich had occurred; for, frOITI \vhat Echvard 
had said, he had only been able to gather the effects. 
On his own side, he felt his way \vith the utnloRt cau- 
tion, He could not prevail upon hÍlnself even cursorily 
to mention the \vord separation, It \vas indeed a sur- 
prise to hinl, but, froIn his point of view, an unspeak- 
ably delightful one, when Charlotte, at the end of a 
nUluber of unpleasant things, finished \vith saying: 
"I lllUSt believe, I must hope, that things \vill all 
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work round again, and that Edward will return to me. 
How can it be other'wise, as soon as I become a 
mother? " 
(( Do I understand you right?" returned Mittler. 
(C Perfectly," Charlotte answered, 
(( A thousand times blessed be this ne,vs ! " he cried, 
clasping his hands together. "I know the strength 
of this argument on the mind of a man, 11any a 
marriage have I seen first CelllelJted by it, and restored 
again when broken. Such a good hope as this is ,vorth 
more than a thousand ,vords. N o,v, indeed, it is the 
best hope ,yhich ,ve can have, For IHyself, though," 
he continued, "I have all reason to be vexed aLout it. 
In this case I call see clearly no self-love of n1Íne will 
be flattered. I shall earn no thanks froln you by IllY 
services: 111Y case is the sallie as that of a certain rnedi- 
cal friend of l11Ïne, ,,,ho succeeds in all cures ,yhich he 
undertakes ,vith the poor for the love of God, but can 
seldonl do anything for the rich who ,viII pay him. 
Here, thank God, the thing cures itself, after an lllY 
talking anù trying had proved fruitless!" 
Charlotte 1l0'V asked hinl if he 'v auld carry the ne,vs 
to Ed,vard; if he ,vould take a letter to hin} from her, 
and then see 'what should be done, But he declined 
undertaking this. "All is done," he cried: "do you 
write your letter - any messenger ,vill do as \yell as 
I - I ,viII come back to wish you joy. I.will come to 
the christening! " 
For this refusal she was vexed ,vith hin1, as she fre- 
quently ,vas, lEs eager, impetuous character brought 
about nluch good; but his over-haste was the occasion 
of ll1any a failure, R 0 one was n10re dependent than 
he Oll the Ünpressions ,vhich he formeù on the 111oment. 
Charlotte's lnessenger came to Ed,vard, who received 
him half in terror, The letter ,vas to decide his fate, 
and it might as ,veIl contain No as Yes. He did not 
venture, for a long tinle, to open it. At last he tore 
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off the cover, and stood petrified at the following 
passage, with which it concluded: 


"Remember the night-adventure when you visited 
your wife as a lover, - how you drew her to you, and 
clasped her as a ,vell-beloved bride in your anus, In 
this strange accident let us revere the provideDce of 
Heaven, which has woven a ne\v link to bind us, at the 
mornent when the happiness of our lives was threaten- 
ing to fall asunder, and to vanish." 


What passed from that n10ment in Ed,vard's soul it 
would be difficult to describe. Under the \veight of 
such a stroke, old habits and fancies COlne out again to 
assist to kin the time and fill up the ChaS111S of life, 
Hunting and fighting are an ever-ready resource of this 
kind for a nobleman: Ed ward longed for SOlne out.. 
ward peril, as a counterbalance to the storm within 
him. He craved for death, because the burden of life 
threatened to become too heavy for him to bear. It 
comforted hin1 to think that he would soon cease to 
be, and so would make those 'VhOlll he loved happy by 
his departure. 
Noone made any difficulty in his doing ,vhat he 
purposed, because he kept his intention a secret, He 
lllade his will with all due forrnalities, It gave him 
a very sweet feeling to secure Ottilie's fortune; provi- 
sion ,vas made for Charlotte, for the unborn chilli, for 
the captain, and for the servants. The war, which had 
again broken out, favoured his wishes: he had disliked 
exceedingly the half-soldiering .which had fallen to hin) 
in his youth, and that was the reason why he had left 
the service. N ow it gave hin1 a fine exhilarating feel- 
ing to be able to rejoin it, under a conllnander of 
whom it could be said, that under his conduct death 
was likely and victory was sure. 
Ottilie, when Charlotte's secret ,vas lllade known to 
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her, bewildered by it, like Ed .ward, and more than he, 
retired into herself, - she had nothing further to say: 
hope she could not, and wish she dared not. A 
glinlpse into what ,vas passing in her ,ve can gather 
from her diary, son1e passages of which we think tc 
communicate. 



Elective Affinities 
Part II. 




CHAPTER 1. 


THERE often happens to us in COlllmon life what, in 
all epic poelll, we are accustonled to praise as a stroke 
of art in the poet; naillely, that wheu the chief figures 
go off the scene, withdraw into inactivity, some other or 
others, WhOlll hitherto we have scarcely observed, corne 
for\vard and fill their places, And these, putting out all 
their force, at once fix our attention and syrnpathy on 
themselves, and earn our praise and adiniration. 
Thus, after the captain and Ed\vard \vere gone, the 
architect, of whom \ve have spoken, appeared every day 
a more Ünportant person, The ordering and executing 
of a number of undertakings depended entirely upon 
him, and he proved himself thoroughly understanding 
and businesslike in the sty Ie in \vhich he went to 
work; while in a number of other ways he was able 
also to lnake hirnself of assistance to the ladies, and 
find amusement for their weary hours. His out\vard 
air and appearance were of the kind which win confi- 
d.ence and a wake affection, A youth in the full sense 
of the word, well-formed, tall, perhaps a little too stout; 
rnodest without being tirnid, and easy without being ob- 
trusi ve, - there was no work and no trouble which he 
\vas not delighted to take upon himself; and as he could 
keep accounts with great facility, the whole econolny of 
the household soon was no secret to him: and every- 
\vhere his salutary influence made itself felt. Any 
stranger who caIne he was cOInlnonly set to entertain; 
and he \vas skilful, either at dec1ining unexpected 
visits, or at least so far preparing the ladies for them as 
to spare them any disagreeableness. 
28 9 
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One day he had a good deal of trouble ,vith a young 
la,vyer, ,vho had been sent by a neighbouring noblel11an 
to speak about a lllatter ,vhich, although of no particu- 
lar lllolllent, yet touched Charlotte to the quick. V\r e 
have to nlention this incident because it gave occasion 
for a nUl11ber of things which otherwise lliight perhaps 
have remained long untouched. 
"\Ve l'en1el11ber certain alterations which Charlotte 
had made in the churchyard. The entire boùy of the 
monUlnents had been ren10ved f
oln their places, and 
had been ranged along the walls of the church, leaning 
against the string-course. The relnainillg space had 
been levelled, except a broad walk ,vhich led up to the 
church, and past it to the opposite gate; and it had 
been all sown with various kinds of trefoil, which had 
shot up and flo\vered most beautifully. 
The ne\v graves \vere to follow one after another in 
a regular order from the enù, but the spot on each 
occasion was to be carefully snloothed over and again 
sown. Noone could deny, that on Sundays and holidays, 
when the people went to church, the change had given 
it a most cheerful and pleasant appearanc
, At the 
sallie time, the clergynlan, an old lnan clinging to old 
custOlllS, \vho at first had not been especially pleased 
with the alteration, had becollle thoroughly ùelighteù 
with it, all the l110re because \vhen, like Philenlon with 
his Baucis, resting under the old linden-trees at his 
back door, instead of the hunlps and Inounùs, he had 
a beautiful, clean lawn to look out upon; which, luore- 
over, Charlotte having secured the use of the spot to 
the }!arsonage, was no little convenience to his house- 
hold, 
N ot,vithstanding this, ho\vever, lnany menlbers of 
the congregation had been displeased that the means 
of Inarking the spots where their forefathers rested had 
been rel11oveù, and all memorials of thenl thereby 
obliterated, However \-vell preserved the lllonUluellts 
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might be, they could only show ,vho had been buried, 
but not where he had been buried; and the 'where, as 
many maintained, was everything. 
Of this opinion ,vas a family in the neighbourhood, 
who for Inany years had been in possession of a con- 
siderable'vault for a general resting-place of themselves 
and their relations, and in consequence had settled a 
small annual SUIn for the use of the church. And now 
this young lawyer had been sent to cancel this settle- 
lllent, and to show that his client did not intend to pay 
it any more, because the condition under ,vhieh it had 
been hitherto made had not been observed by the other 
party, and no regard had been paid to objection and 
renlonstrance, Charlotte, "Tho was the originator of 
the alteration herself, chose to speak to the young man, 
,vho, in a decided though not a violent nlanner, laid 
do,vn the grounds on ",-hich his client proceeded, and 
gave occasion in ,vhat he said for nluch serious reflec- 
tion. 
(C You see," he said, after a slight introduction, in 
"'Thich he sought to justify his perell1ptoriness, (C you 
see, it is right for the lowest as ",-ell as for the highest 
to rnark the spot which holds those ,vho are dearest to 
hinl. The poorest peasant, "'Tho buries a child, finds it 
sonle consolation to plant a light ,yooden cross upon 
the grave, and hang a garland upon it, to keep alive 
the Inenlorial, at least as long as the ROrrO\V relnains; 
although such a luark, like the l1lourning, will pass 
away ,vith tiIne, Those better off exchange these 
,vooden crosses for others luade of iron, and fix and 
protect thenl in various ",-ays; and here ,ve have 
endurance for n1any years. But because this too "Tin 
sink at last, and beCOllle invisible, those ,vho are able 
to bear the expense see nothing fitter than to raise 
a stone ,vhieh shall proillise to endure for generations, 
and ,vhieh ean lJe restored and Inade fresh again by 
posterity. Yet it is not this stolle ,vhich attracts us: 
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it is that which is contained beneath it, which is en- 
trusted, where it stands, to the earth. It is not the 
memorial so nluch, of 'which we speak, as the person 
himself; not of 'what once was, but of what is. Far 
better, far more closely, can I enlbrace some dear de- 
parted one in the nlound which rises over his bed, 
than in a 11l0liUlnental ,vriting which only tells us that 
once he ,vas. In itself, ilideed, it is but little; Lut 
around it, as around a central mark, the wife, the hus- 
band, the kinsman, the friend, after their departure, 
shall gather again: and the living shall have the right 
to keep far off all strangers and evil ,vishers frolll the 
side of the dear one ,vho is sleeping there. 
" And, therefore, I holù it quite fair anù fitting that 
my principal shall ,vithdraw his grant to you. It is, 
indeed, but too reasonable that he should do it; for 
the n1emLers of his fanlily are injured in a ,yay for 
which no compensation could be even proposed. They 
are deprived of the sad, s,veet feelings of laying offer- 
ings on the remains of their dead, and of the one conl- 
fort in their sorro,v of one day lying do,vn at their 
side." 
"The matter is not of that inlportance," Charlotte 
answered, "that we should disquiet ourselves about it 
with the vexation of a lawsuit, I regret so little what 
I have done, that I will gladly myself indenlnify the 
church for what it loses through you. Only I Inust 
confess candidly to you, your argunlents have not con- 
vinced nle: the pure feeling of a universal equality at 
last after death seems to me more composing than this 
hard, detenllined persistence in our personalities, and 
in the conditions and CirCU111stances of our lives. 'Vhat 
do you say to it ?" she addell, turning to the architect. 
" It is not for me," replied he, " either to argue or to 
attenlpt to judge in such a case. Let tne venture, ho,v- 
ever, to say what lilY o,vn art alid lIlY o,vn haLits of 
thinking suggest to me. Si nee ,ve are no longer so happy 
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as to be able to press to our breasts the inurned remams 
of those we have loved; since \ve are neither wealthy 
enough nor of cheerful heart enough to preserve them 
undecayed in large elaborate sarcophagi; since, mdeed, 
we cannot even find place any nlore for ourselves and 
ours in the churches, and are banished out into the 
open air, - we all, I think, ought to approve the method 
which you, my graciou
 lady, have introduced. If the 
melnbers of a congregation are laid out side by side, 
they are resting by the side of and among their kin- 
dred: and, since the earth has to receive ns all, I can 
find nothing nlore natural or more desirable than that 
the mounds, ,vhich, if they are thrown up, are sure to 
sink slowly in again together, should be smoothed off 
at once; and the covering, ,vhich all bear alike, will 
press lighter upon each," 
" And is it all, is it all to pass away," said Ottilie, 
"\vithout one token of remembrance, ,vithout anything 
to call back the past?" 
"By no means," continued the architect: "it is not 
frOlll ren1embrance, it is from place, that men should 
be set free. The architect, the sculptor, are highly in- 
terested that men should look to their art, to their 
hand, for a continuance of their being; and, therefore, 
I should wish to see 'well designed, ,veIl executed 
monulllents, not sown up and down by themselves at 
randoln, but erected all in a single spot, \vhere they 
can promise theulselves endurance. Inasmuch as even 
the good and the great are contented to surrender the 
privilege of resting in person in the churches, we may, 
at least, erect there, or in SOUle fair hall near the bury- 
ing-place, either mOnUll1ents or monulllental \vritings. 
A thousand fornlS nlÏght Le suggested for them, and a 
thousand ornalnents ,vith \vhich they nlight be deco- 
rated," 
"If the artists are so rich," replied Charlotte, "then, 
tell l11e how it is that they are never able to escape 


. 
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frolD little obelisks, dwarf pillars, and urns for ashes, 
Instead of your thousand forms of \v hich you boast, I 
have never seen anything but a thousand repetitions," 
" It is very generally so \vith us," returned the archi- 
tect, " but it is not universal; and very likely the right 
taste and the proper application of it may be a peculiar 
art. In this case especially \ve have this great diffi- 
culty, that the 1110nUnlent Blust lIe sOlnething cheerful, 
and yet COnllneIllorate a soleilln subject; \vhile its ]uat- 
tel' is Inelancholy, it must not itself IJe Iuelancholy. As 
regards designs for nlOllunlents of all kinds, I have col- 
lected. nUIubers of thenl; aud I \vill take 80n1e oppor- 
tunity of sho\ving theul to vou: but at all tÜnes the 
fairest memorial of a n1an oJ relnains SÓllle likenéss of 
hÜnself, This, better than anything else, will giYè a 
notion of what he \vas: it is the best text for Hlauy or 
for few notes, - only it ought to be nlade \vhen he is 
at his best age, and that is generally neglected. No 
one thinks of preserving foruls \vhile they are alive; 
and, if it is done at all, it is done carelessly and incoln- 
pletely: and then comes ùeath; a cast is s\viftly taken, 
this nlask is set upon a block of stone, - antI that is 
what is called a bust, How seldoIll is the artist in a 
position to put any real life into such things as these!" 
" You have contrived," said Charlotte, "\vithout per- 
haps kno\ving it or wishing it, to lead the conversation 
altogether in Iny favour. The likene
s of a man is quite 
independent: everywhere that it stands, it stands for it- 
self; and \ve do not require it to mark the site of a par- 
ticular grave, But I Blust ackno\vlcc1ge to you to 
having a strange feeling: even to portraits T have a 
kind of dislike. \Vhenever I see theIn, they seen1 to 
be silently reproaching nle. They point to sOlnething 
far a\vay froln us, gone from us; and they ren1Ïnd lile 
how difficult it is to pay right honour to the present, 
If ,ve think ho\v lilany people Wè have seen and known, 
and consider ho\v little ,ve have been to then1, and how 
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little they have been to us, it is no very pleasant re- 
flection. \Ve have 111et a Ulan of gellins without having 
enjoyed much with hiIn, a learned Ulan \vithout having 
learned from hiln, a tra velIeI' without having heen in- 
structed, a Ulan to love without having shown him any 
kiudness. 
" And unhappily this is not the case ouly with acci- 
dental l1leetings. Societies and fan1Ïlies behave in the 
same way to\vanl their dearest nlen1 bel's, to\vns toward 
their worthiest citizens, people to\vard their lllost ad- 
mirable princes, nations toward their l1l0st distinguished 
men. 
"I have heard people asked why \ve heard nothing 
but good spoken of the dead, \vhile of the living it is 
never without some exception. The reply was, because 
from the former we have nothing any 1110re to fear; while 
the latter Inay still, here or there, fall in our way. So 
unreal is our anxiety to preserve the fielD ory of other
, 
generally no lnore than a mere selfish alnusement; and 
the real, holy, earnest feeling would be \vhat should 
prolllpt us to be more diligent and assiduous in our 
attentions toward those who still are left to us." 



CHAPTER II. 


UNDER the stimulus of this accident, and of the 
conversations which arose out of it, they vvent the 
following day to look over the burying - place, for 
the ornamenting of ,vhich, and relieving it in son1e 
degree of its sombre look, the architect made many a 
happy proposal. His interest, too, had to extend itself to 
the church as well, a building which had attracted his 
attention from the moment of his arrival. 
It had been standing for Inany centuries, built in old 
German style, the proportions good, the decorating 
elaborate and excellent; and one might eas
ly gather 
that the architect of the neighbouring nlonastery had 
left the stamp of his art and of his love on this smaller 
building also: on the spectator it still made a soleIun 
and agreeable Í111pression, although the change in its 
internal arrangements for the Protestant service had 
taken from it something of its repose and majesty. 
The architect found no great difficulty in prevailing 
on Charlotte to give him a considerable sum of money 
to restore it externally and internally, in the original 
spirit; and thus, as he thought, to bring it into har- 
mony ,vith the resurrection-field which lay in front of 
it. He had himself much practical skill; and a fe w 
labourers, who were still busy at the lodge, might easily 
be kept together until this pious work, too, should be 
con} pleted. 
The building itself, therefore, with all its environs, 
and ,vhatever was attached to it, ,vas now carefully 
and thoroughly examined; and then showed itself, to 
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the greatest surprise and delight of the architect, a 
little side chapel, which nobody had thought of, beau- 
tifully and delicately proportioned, and displaying still 
greater care and pains in its decoration. It contained, 
at the sallIe tÍIne, many remnants, carved and painted, 
of the irnplelnents used in the old services, when the 
different festivals were distinguished by a variety of 
pictures and ceremonies, and each \vas celebrated in its 
0"11 peculiar sty Ie, 
It \vas Ï1l1possible for him not at once to take this 
chapel into his plan; and he detennined to besto\v 
especial pains un the restoring of this little spot as a 
menlorial of old tÍlnes, and of their taste. He sa\v 
exactly how he would like to have the vacant surfaces 
of the \valls ornalnented, and delighted hinlself \vith 
the prospect of exercising his talent for painting upon 
them; but of this, at first, he made a secret to the rest 
of the party, 
Before doing anything else, he fulfilled his pronlise 
of sho\ving the ladies the various imitations of, and 
designs froln, old lnonuments, vases, and other such 
things which he bad lnade; and, \vhen they carne to 
speak of the sinlple barro"
-sepulchres of the northern 
nations, he brought a collection of weapons and inlple- 
ments \v hich had been found in them, He had got 
them exceedingly nicely and conveniently arranged in 
drawers and conlpartinents, laid on boards cut to fit 
the Ill, and covered over with cloth; so that these 
solemn old things, in the \vay he treated them, had 
a smart, dressy appearance; and it was like looking 
into the box of a trinket nlerchant. 
Having once begun to sho,v his curiosities, and find- 
ing thenl prove serviceable to entertain our friends in 
their loneliness, every evening he v{ould produce one 
or other of his treasures, They \vere nlost of thein of 
Gernlan origin, - pieceR of metal, old coins, seals, and 
such like, All these things directed the inlagination 
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back upon old tÏ1nes; and when at last they came to 
amuse themselves with the first specimens of printing, 
woodcuts, and the earliest copperRlate engraving; and 
when the church, in the saIne spirit, ,vas growing out J 
every day, more and l110re in form and colour like the 
past, - they had alnlost to ask themselves whether 
they really ,vere living in a modern tÎ1ne, whether it 
were not a drealn that manners, custolns, modes of 
life, ancl convictions were all really so changed, 
After such preparation, a great portfolio, which at 
last he produced, had the best possible effect. It con- 
tained, indeed; principally only outlines and figures; 
but, as these had been traced upon original pictures, 
they retained perfectly their ancient character; and 
most captivating indeed this character 'was to the 
spectators. All the figures breathed only the purest 
feeling; everyone, if not noble, at any rate was good; 
cheerful conlposure, ready recognition of One above llS, 
to Wh01Il all reverence is due; silent devotion, in love 
and tranquil expectation, was expressed on every face, 
on every gesture. The old bald-headed n1an, the curly- 
pated boy, the light-hearted youth, the earnest lnan, 
the glorified saint, the angel hovering in the air, - all 
seemed happy in an innocent, satisfied, pious expecta- 
tion. The commonest object had a trait of celestial 
life; and every nature seemed adapted to the service 
of God" and to be, in some way or other, employed 
upon it, 
Toward such a region most of them gazed as to,vard 
a vanished golden age, or on SOlne lost paradise; only, 
perhaps, Ottilie had a chance of finding herself alTIOng 
beings of her own nature. Who could offer any oppo- 
sition when the architect asked to be allo,ved to paint 
the spaces between the arches and the walls of the 
chapel in the style of these 'old pictures, and thereby 
leave his own distinct memorial at a place ,vbere life 
had gone so pleasantly with him ? 
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He spoke of it with some sadness; for he could see, 
in the state in which things ,vere, that his sojourn in 
such delightful society could not last for ever, - in- 
deed, that perhaps it ,vould now soon be ended. 
For the rest, these days were not rich in incidents, 
yet full of occasions for serious entertainment. "\Ve 
therefore take the opportunity of cOlnnlunicating sonle- 
thing of the remarks Ottilie noted down anlong her 
Inanuscripts, to which \ve cannot find a fitter transition 
than through a sin1Ïle that suggested itself to us on 
contelnplating her exquisite pages. 
Thele is, ,ve are told, a curious contrivance in the 
service of the English nlarine. The ropes in use in 
the royal navy, fronl the largest to the Sll1allest, are so 
t,visted that a red thread rUllS through thenl frOlll end 
to end, which cannot be extracted without undoing the 
whole, and by which the s111allest pieces filay be recog- 
niseù as belonging to the Cro,vn, 
Just so is there dra'Vll through Ottilie's diary a 
thread of attachment and affection which connects it 
all together and characterises the 'whole, And thus 
these remarks, these observations, these extracted sen- 
tences, and whatever else it may contain, were, to the 
,vriter, of peculiar meaning, Even the few separate 
pieces which we select anù transcribe will sufficiently 
explain our 111eaning, ' 


FROM OTTILIE'S DIARY. 
"To rest hereafter at the side of those whom we 
love is the most delightful thought which man can 
have ,vhen once he looks out beyond the boundary of 
life, What a sweet expression is that, 'He ,vas gath- 
ered to his fathers!'" 


"Of the various nle1110rials and tokens ,vhich bring 
nearer to us the distant and the separated, none is so 
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satisfactory as a picture. To sit and talk to a beloved 
picture, even though it be unlike, has a charnl in it, 
like tbe charm ,,-hich there sometinles is in quarrelling 
with a friend. We feel, in a strange, sweet way, that 
we are divided and yet cannot separate." 


"A person, in whose company we happen to be, 
aff ords us, sometimes, entertainment sin1ilar to that of 
a picture. He need not speak to us, he need not look 
at us, or take any notice of us; \ve look at hÏ1n, \ve 
feel the relation in w'hich ,,-e stand to him; such rela- 
tion can even gro\v without his doing anything to\vard 
it, without his having any feeling of it: he is to us 
exactly as a picture." 


"Oue is never satisfied "ith a portrait of a person 
that one kno\vs, I have always felt for the portrait- 
painter on this account, One so seldonl requires of 
people \vhat is Í111possible, and of then1 \ve do really 
require \vbat is irrlpossible: they l11Ust gather up into 
their picture the relation of every body to its subject, 
all their likings and all dislikings; they HUlst not 
only paint a man as they see him, but as everyone 
else sees hi III , It does not surprise Ine if such artists 
become by degree stunted, indifferent, and of but one 
idea; and, indeed, it would not lnatter \vhat caIne of 
it, if it \vere not that in consequence \ve have to go 
without the pictures of so many persons near anù dear 
to us." 


"It is too true, the architect's collection of weapons 
and old inlplements, which \vere found with the bodies 
of their o\vners, covered in 'with great hills of earth 
and rock, proves to us ho\v useless is man's so great 
anxiety to preserve his personality after he is dead; 
and so inconsistent' people are! The architect con- 
fesses to have hin1self opened these balTO\VS of his 
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forefathers, and yet goes on OccupYIng himself with 
lllemorials for posterity," 


"But after all why should we take it so rnuch to 
heart? Is all that we do, done for eternity? Do we 
not put on our dress in the morning, to throw it off 
again at night? Do we not go abroad to return horne 
again? And why should we not wish to rest by the 
side of our friends, though it were but for a century?" 


"When \ve see the many gravestones which have 
fallen in, \vhich have been defaced by the footsteps of 
the congregation, which lie buried under the ruins of 
the churches, that have themselves crumbled together 
over them, \ve may fancy the life after death to be as 
a second life, into \vhich a man enters in the figure, or 
the picture, or the inscription, and lives longer there 
than when he was really alive, But this figure also, 
this second existence, dies out too, sooner or later. 
TÜue will not allow hinlself to be cheated of his rights 
with the monuments of men or with themselves," 



CHAPTER III. 


IT causes us so agreeable a sensation to occupy our- 
selveR \vith what \ve can only half do, that no person 
ought to find fault \vith the anlateur applying hinlself 
to an art he can never learn, nor blame an artist dis- 
posed to pass beyond the boundaries of his art, and 
aITIUSe himself in some other branch of art akin to his 
0,"'11, 1Vith such complacency of feeling we regard 
the preparation of the architect for the painting the 
chapel, The colours were got ready, the measurements 
taken, the cartoons designed. He had lnade no at- 
tempt at originality, but kept close to his outlines: 
his only care was to make a proper distribution of the 
sitting and floating figures, so as tastefully to orna- 
ment his space \vith thenl. 
The scaffoldings \vere erected. The \vork went for- 
\vard; and, as soon as anything had been done on 
\vhich the eye could rest, he could have no objection 
to Charlotte and Ottilie conling to see how he was 
getting on, 
The lifelike faces of the angels, their 1'0 bes waving 
against the blue sky-ground, delighted the eye; \vhile 
their still and holy air calmed and conlposed the spirit, 
and produced the most delicate effect, 
The ladies had joined hinl on the scaffolding; and 
Ottilie had scarcely observed how easily and regularly 
the work \vas being done, than the po\ver \vhich had 
been fostered in her by her early education at once 
appeared to develop. She took a brush, and, \vith 
a fe\v \vords of direction, painted a richly foldiVg robe 
with as luuch delicacy as skill. 
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Charlotte, who ,vas al,vays glad \vhen Ottilie ,vould 
occupy or alnuse herself ,vith anything, left theul both 
Ïn the chapel, and went to follow the train of her own 
thoughts, and \vork her way for herself through her 
cares and anxieties 'which she ,vas una LIe to COlnmu- 
nicate to a creature, 
When ordinary lllen allow thenlselves to be worked 
up by COllnllon, every-day difficulties into fever-fits of 
passion, \ve can give them nothing but a cOlupassion- 
ate slnile, TIut ,ve look with a kind of awe on a spirit 
in 'which the seed of a great destiny has been sown, 
which lllust abide the unfolding of the gernl, and 
neither dare nor can do anything to precipitate either 
the good or the ill, either the happiness or the nlÏsery, 
,vhich is to arise out of it, 
Ed ward had sent an answer by Charlotte's IlJes- 
senger, ,vho had COllle to him in his solitude. It was 
\vritten with kindness and interest, but "vas rather 
cOlnposed and serious than warlH and affectionate, 
He had vanished ahllost inllllediately after, and Char- 
lotte could learn no news about hÜn; till, at last, she 
accidentally found his name in the newspaper, where 
he was nlentioned with honour anlong those who had 
most distinguished themselves in a late important 
engagement, She now understood the lnethod which 
he had taken; she perceived that he had escaped 
from great danger; only she was convinced at the 
same tÜne that he would seek out greater; and it was 
all too clear to her, that, in every sense, he "vould 
hardly be \vithheld from any extrelnity, 
She had to bear about this perpetual anxiety in her 
thuughts; and, turn which way she \vould, there was 
no light in \vhich she could look at it that would give 
her cornfort, 
Ottilie, never dreanlÍng of anything of this, had 
taken to the ,york in the chapel "vith the greatest 
interest; and she had easily obtained Charlotte's per- 
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mISSIon to go on \vith it regularly. So now all went 
s\viftly forward, and the azure heaven \vas soon peopled 
'\vith worthy iuhabitallts, By continual practice, both 
Ottilie and the architect had gained more freedonl \vith 
the last figures: they became perceptibly better. The 
faces, too, \vhich had been all left to the architect to 
paint, sho\ved by degrees a very singular peculiarity. 
They began all of theln to reselnble Ottilie, The con- 
tact with the beautiful girl had Inade so strong an 
Ï111pression on the soul of the young Ulan, ,vho had 
no variety of faces preconceived in his n1Ïnd, that by 
degrees, on the ,vay fronl the eye to the hand, nothing 
was lost, and both worked in exact harmony together. 
Enough; one of the last faces succeeded perfectly, so 
that it se81ned as if Ottilie herself was looking down 
on t of the spaces of the sky. 
They had finished the vault. The walls they pro- 
posed to leave plain, and only to cover them over with 
a bright bro,vn colour. The delicate pillars and the 
quaintly nloulded ornaments ,vere to be distinguished 
froIn thenl hy a dark shade, But, as in such things 
one thing al ways leads on to another, they deterrr1Ìned 
at least on having festoons of flowers and fruit, which 
should, as it were, unite together heaven and earth. 
l1e1'e Ottilie was in her element. The gardens pro- 
vided the most perfect patterns; and, although the 
\vreaths were as rich as they could make theIn, it 
,vas all finished sooner than they had supp03ed 
possi ble. 
It was still looking rough and disorderly, The 
scaffolding-poles had been run together, the planks 
thro\vn one on the top of the other, the uneven 
paveUlent was yet more disfigured 1y the party- 
coloured stains of the paint \vhich had been spilt on 
it. 
The architect Legged that the ladies would give hÌ1n 
a week to hÜuself, and durillg that tÏIne \:VQuld not 
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enter the chapel. One fine evening he came to them, 
and begged thenl both to go and see it, He did not 
wish to accompany them, he said, and at once took 
his leave. 
"Whatever surprise he may have des.igned for us," 
said Charlotte, as soon as he was gone, "I cannot nlY- 
self just now go down there. You can go by your- 
self, and tell me all about it. N a doubt he has been 
doing something ,vhich ,ve shall like, I ,viII enjoy it 
first in your description, and after,vard it 'will be the 
more charnlÍng in the reality." 
Ottilie, who kne,v well that in nlany cases Char- 
lotte took care to avoid everything which could pro- 
duce enlotion, and particularly disliked to be surprised, 
set off down the ,valk by herself, and looked round 
involuntarily for the architect, ,vho, ho,yever, was 
nowhere to be seelJ, and nlust have concealed him- 
self somewhere. She ,valked into the church, ,vhich 
she found open. It had been finished before, cleaned, 
and consecrated. She went on to the chapel-door; its 
heavy Inass, all overlaid with iron, yielded easily to 
her touch; and she found an unexpected sight in a 
familiar spot, 
A solelnu, beautiful light streamed in through the 
one tall window. It ,vas filled with stained glass, 
gracefully put together. The entire chapel had thus 
received a strange tone, anù called forth a peculiar 
franle of mind. The beauty of the vaulted ceiling 
and the walls was set off by the elegance of the pa ve- 
ment, which was C0111posed of peculiarly shaped tiles, 
fastened together ,vith gypsum, and fonning exquisite 
patterns as they lay. This, and the coloured glass for 
the windows, the architect had prepared ,vithout their 
knowledge; and a short time ,vas sufficient to have 
it put in its place. 
Seats had been provided as well, Among the relics 
of the old church some finely carved chancel-chairs 
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. had been discovered, ,vhich no'w 'were standing about 
at convenient places along the ,valls. 
The parts vd1Ïch she klle,v so ,veIl, now meeting her 
as all ullfan1ÍIiar whole, delighted Ottilie, She stood 
still, walked up and down, looked and looked again. 
At last she seated herself in one of the chairs; and 
it seemed, as she gazed up and do,vn, as if she ,vas, 
and yet 'was not; as if she felt, and did not feel; as 
if aU this ,vouId vanish froIn before her, and she would 
vanish from herself; and it was only when the sun 
left the ,vindo,v, on 'which before it had been shining 
full, that she a ,yoke to possession of herself, and has- 
tened back to the castle. 
She did not hide from herself the strange epoch 
at ,vhich this surprise had occurred to her. It was 
the evening of Ed ,yard's birthday. Very differently 
she had hoped to keep it. Ho'w 'was not everything 
to be dressed out for this festival! and now all the 
splendoul' of the autullln flo,vers remained ungathered. 
Those sunflo\-vers ,yere still turned to the sky; those 
asters still looked out with quiet, modest eye; and 
whatever of thenl all had been ,yound into wreaths 
had served as patterns for the decorating a spot which, 
if it ,vas not to remain a 11lere artist's fancy, was only 
adapted as a general mausoleum. 
And then she had to remenlber the impetuous eager- 
ness with 'whieh Echvard had kept her birthday-feast, 
She thought of the newly erected lodge, under the 
roof of ,vhich they had promised thenlselves so much 
enjoyment. The fireworks flashed and hissed again 
before her eyes and ears: the nlore lonely she was, 
the I110re keenly her inlagination brought it all before 
her. But she felt herself only the more alone. She 
no longer l
aned upon his arm, and she had no hope 
ever any more to rest herself upon it. 
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FROM OTTILIE'S DIARY 


"I have been struck with an observation of the 
young architect. 
"In the case of the creative artist, as in that of the 
artisan, it is clear that man is least pennitted to appro- 
priate to himself what is 1l10st entirely his own. His 
works forsake hÏ1n as the birds forsake the nest in 
which they were hatched, 
"The fate of the architect is the strangest of all 
in this ,yay, How often he expends llis whole soul, 
his ,vhole heart alid lìassion, to produce buildings into 
which he hÜnself lIlay never enter. The halls of kings 
owe their magnificence to hinl, but he has no enjoy- 
ment of them in their splendour, In the temple he 
dra ws a partition-line bet,veen hÜnself and the holy 
of holies: he Inay never Inore set his foot upon the 
steps ,vhich he has laid down for the heart-thrilling 
cerelnonial, as the goldslnith lnay only adore from 
far off the llionstrance ,vhose enamel and whose jewels 
he has hÌInself set together. The builder surrenders 
to the rich man, with the key of his palace, all pleas- 
ure and all right there, and never shares with him in 
the enjoyment of it, And lnust not art in this way, 
step by step, draw off fronl the artist, when the work, 
like a child who is provided for, has no Inore to fall 
back upon its father? And what a power there must 
be in art itself, for its own self-advancing, 'v hen it has 
been obliged to shape itself ahnost solely out of what 
was open to all, only out of what was the property of 
everyone, and therefore also of the artist ! " 


"There is a conception among ancient nations, 
which is a,vful, and may ahnost seenl terrible. They 
pictured their forefathers to thelnselves sitting round 
on thrones, in enornlOUS caverns, in silent converse; 
when a newcomer entered, if he ,vere worthy enough, 
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they rose up, and inclined their heads to welcome him. 
Yesterday, as I ,vas sitting in the chapel, and other 
carved chairs stood round like that in which I was, 
the thought of this came over me, with a soft, pleasant 
feeling. 'Vhy cannot you stay sitting here? I said 
to nlyself; stay here sitting, meditating with yourself 
long, long, long, till at last your friends come, and you 
rise up to them, and with a gentle inclination direct 
thenl to their places, The coloured window-panes 
convert the day into a solenln t,vilight; and sonle 
one should set up for us an ever-burning lamp, that 
the night might not be utter darkness." 


"'Ve may inlagine ourselves in ,vhat situation we 
please, we al,vays conceive ourselves as seeing. I believe 
man dreams only so that he may never cease to see. 
SOlne day, perhaps, the inner light \vill come out from 
within us; and \ve shall not any Inore require another. 
"The year dies a ,vay: the ,vind s,veeps over the 
stubble, and there is nothing left to stir under its 
touch, But the red berries on yonder tall tree seem 
as if they ,,'ould still re1l1ind us of brighter things, 
and the stroke of the thrasher's flail awakes the thought 
ho,v llluch of nourishment and life lies buried in the 
D10,ved ear." 



CHAPTER IV. 


How strangely, after all thi
, ,vith the sellse so 
vividly iInpressed on her of mutability and perishable- 
ness, nlust Ottilie have IJeen affected by the ne\vs 
which could not any longer be kept concealed fron1- 
her, that Ed\vard had exposed hÌ1nself to the uncertain 
chances of \var! -Unhappily, nOlle of the observations 
,vhich she had occasion to nJake upon it escaped her. 
But it is well for us that luan can only endure a 
certain degree of unhappiness: ,,,hat is beyond that 
either annihilates hÜu, or passes by hÏln, and leaves 
hirn apathetic. There are situations in ,vhich hope 
and fear run together, in which they Inutually de
trny 
one another, and lose thenlselves in a dull indifference. 
If it were not so, how could \ve bear to know of those 
who are nlost dear to us being in hourly peril, and yet 
go on as usual \vith our ordinary every-day life? 
It was, therefore, as if sonle good genius ,vas caring 
for Ottilie, that, a11 at once, this stillness, in ,vhich she 
seenled to be sinking from loneliness and want of 
occupation, was suddenly invaded by a wild army, 
which, while it gave her externally abundance of en1- 
ployment, and so took her out of herself, at the same 
time aw.oke in her the consciousness of her own po\ver. 
Charlotte's daughter, Luciana, had scarcely left the 
school and gone out into the great ,vorld ; scarcely bad 
she found herself at her aunt's house in the nlidst of a 
large society, - than her anxiety to please produced 
its effect in really pleasing: and a young, very wealthy, 
Ulan soon experienced a passionate desire to nlake her 
3 0 9 
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his o\vn. Hi
 large property gave him a right to have 
the best of everything for his use; and nothing seenled 
to be wanting to hinl except a perfect wife, for whom, 
as for the rest of his good fortune, he should be the 
envy of the world. 
This incident in her family had been for some time 
occu pying Charlotte. It had engaged all her attention, 
anù taken up her \vhole correspondence, except so far as 
this was directed to the obtaining news of Ed\vard: so 
that latterly Ottilie had been left Inore than \vas usual 
to herself. She kne\v, indeed, of an intended visit froln 
Luciana. She had been lllaking various changes and 
arrangelnents in the house in preparation for it, but 
she had no notion that it \vas so near. Letters, she 
supposed, would first have to pass, setting the time, 
and making arrangements: when the storm broke sud- 
denly over the castle and over herself. 
Up drove, first, lady's maids and men servants, their 
carriage loaded with trunks and boxes. The house- 
hold was already s,velled to double or to treble its 
size, and then appeared the visitors themselves. There 
was the great-aunt, with Luciana and some of her 
friends, anù then the bridegroonl with sonle of his 
friends, The, entrance-hall was full of things, - bags, 
portmanteaus, and leather articles of every sort. The 
boxes had to be got out of their covers, and that was 
infinite trouble; and of luggage and of rUInmage there 
was no end. At intervals, moreover, there \vere violent 
showers, giving rise to much inconvenience, Ottilie 
encountered all this confusion \vith the easiest equa- 
nimity, and her happy talent sho\ved in its fairest light. 
In a very little time she had brought things to order, 
and disposed of them. Everyone found his room; 
everyone had his things exactly as they wished; and 
all thought theInsel ves \veU attended to, because they 
were not prevented frOlll attending on thenlselves. 
The journey had been long and fatiguing, and they 
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would all have been glad of a little rest after it. The 
bridegroom would have liked to pay his respects to 
his mother-in-l
\v, express his pleasure, his gratitude, 
and so on. But Luciana could not rest. She had 
now arrived at the happiness of being a1le to mount 
a horse. The bridegroom had beautiful horses, and 
mount they nlust on the spot. Clouds and \vind, rain 
and storm, they were nothing to Luciana; and now 
it was as if they only Ii ved to get ,vet through, and 
to dry themselves again. If she took a fancy to go 
out ,valking, she never thought \vhat sort of dress she 
had on, or \vhat her shoes \vere 
ike; she HUlst go and 
see the grounds of ,vhich she had heard so Inuch: 
what could not be done on horseback, she ran through 
on foot. In a little while she had seen everything, 
and given her opinion about everything, and with 
such rapidity of character it \vas not easy to con- 
tradict or oppose her. The ,,-hole household had 
much to suffer, but most particularly the lady's 
maids, who were at work from lllorning to night, 
washing and ironing and stitching. 
As soon as she had exhausted the house and the 
park, she thought it \vas her duty to pay visits all 
round the neighbourhood. As they rode and drove 
very fast, the visits extended to a considerable distance. 
The castle was overrun ,,-ith people returning visits; 
and, that they might not nlÎss one another, certain 
days were set apart for being at borne. 
Charlotte, in the rneantÏIne, with her aunt, and the 
man of business of the bridegroom, was occupied in 
determining about the settlements; and it was left to 
Ottilie, with those under her, to take care that all this 
crowd of people were properly provided for. Garne- 
keepers and gardeners, fishermen and shop-dealers, 
were set in motion; Luciana ahvays showing herself 
like the blazing nucleus of a COHwt with its long tail 
trailing behind it. The ordinary amusements of the 
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parties soon became too insipid for her taste. Hardly 
wou leI she leave the old people in peace at the card- 
table. Whoever could by any means be set nloving 
(and \vho could resist the charm of being pressed by 
her into service 1) must up, if not to dance, then to 
play at forfeits, or some other game, \vhere they were 
to be victin1Ïsed and tormented. Notwithstanding all 
that, ho\vever, and although afterward the redeeming 
of the forfeits had to be settled \vith herself, yet of 
those 'who played with her, never anyone, especially 
never any nlan, let him be of what sort he would, 
went quite empty-handed away. Indeed, some old 
people of rank \vho were there, she succeeded in conl- 
pletely winning over to herself, by having contrived 
to find out their birthdays or christening-days, and 
111arking them with SOllle particular celebration. In 
all this she showed a skill not a little remarkable. 
Everyone saw himself favoured, and each considered 
hinlself to be the one most favoured, - a weakness of 
\vhich the oldest person of the party was the most 
notably guilty. 
It seemed to be a sort of pride with her, that men 
who had anything remarkable about them, - rank, 
character, or fanle, - she lllust and \vould gain for 
herself, Gravity and seriousness she made give way 
to her; and, \vild, strange creature as she was, she 
found favour even with discretion itself. Not that 
the young 'were at all cut short in consequence. Every- 
boùy had his share, his day, his hour, in .which she 
contriveJ to charm and to enchain him. It was, there- 
fore} natural enough that before long she should have 
had the architect in her eye, looking out so uncon- 
sciously as he did fronl under his long black hair, and 
standing so calnl and quiet in the background. To all 
her questions she received short, sensible answers; but 
he did not seem inclined to allo\v hÏ1nself to be carried 
awa
' farther: and at last, half provoked, half in malice, 
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she resolved that she ,vould nlake him the hero of a 
day, and so gain hinl for her court. 
It was not for nothing that she had brought that 
quantity of luggage with her. l\lucb, indeed, had 
followed her afterward. She had provided herself 
with an endless variety of dresses. When it took her 
fancy, she ,;vould change her dress three or four times 
a day, usually wearing something of an ordinary kind, 
but making her appearance suddenly at intervals in a 
thorough masquerade-dress, as a peasant-girl or a fish- 
maiden, as a fairy or a flower-girl; and this would go 
on from morning till night. SometÜnes she would 
even disguise herself as an old woman, that her young 
face might peep out the fresher from under the cap; 
and so utterly in this ,yay did she confuse and mix 
together the actual and the fantastic, that people 
thought they were living with a sort of drawing-room 
witch, 
But the principal use ,vhich sbe had for these dis- 
guises were pantolnÏInic tableaux and dances, in which 
she was skilful in expressing a variety of character. 
A cavalier in her suite had arranged to play on the 
piano, by ,vay of accompaniment to her gestures, what 
little music was required: they needed only to exchange 
a few words, and they at once understood one another. 
One day, in a pause of a brilliant ball, they were 
called upon suddenly to extemporise (it ,vas on a pri- 
vate hint from then1selves) one of these exhibitions. 
Luciana seemed eln1arrassed, taken by surprise, and, 
contrary to her custom, let herself be asked more than 
once. She could not decide upòn her character, de- 
sired the party to choose, and asked, like an Ùnprov- 
visatore, for a subject. At Jast her lllusical assistant, 
with whom all had been previously arranged, sat down 
at the instrument, and began to playa mourning-march, 
calling on her to give theln the " Artemisia" which she 
had been studying so adn1Ìrably. She consented, and, 
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after a short absence, reappeared, to the sad, tender 
Inusic of the dead IHarch, in the forln of the royal 
,vidow, ,vith measured step, carrying an urn of ashes 
before her. A large black tablet was borne in after 
her, and a carefully cut piece of chalk in a gold pencil 
case. 
Oue of her adll1irers and helpers, into whose ear she 
,vhispereù sornething, went directly to call the archi- 
tect, to desire hiln, and, if he ,vould not COllIe, to drag 
him up, as luaster-builder, to draw the grave for the 
mausolellln, and to tell him at the sanle time that he 
,vas not to play the statist, but enter earnestly into his 
part as one of the perfonners. 
En1barrasseù as the architect outwardly appeared (for 
in his black, close-fitting, Illodern civilian's dress, he 
formed a wonùerful contrast ,vith the gauze, crape, 
fringes, tinsel, tassels, and cro,vn), he very soon com- 
posed hinlself internally; and the scene becanle all the 
more strange. With the greatest gra vity he placed 
himself in front of the tablet, which ,vas supported by 
a couple of pages, and drew carefully an elaborate 
tomb, which, indeed, would have suited better a Lonl- 
bard than a Carian prince; but it was in such beautiful 
proportions, so solemn in its parts, so full of genius in 
its decoration, that the spectators watched it gro,ving 
with delight, and wondered at it when it was finished. 
All this tiIne he had not once turned toward the 
queen, but had given his ,vhole attention to what he 
was doing. At last, when, bo\ving to her, he signified 
that he thought he had fulfilled her corlllnands, she 
reached out the urn to hirn, exvressing her desire to 
see it represented on the top uf the nlonument. He' 
corn plied, althuugh un willingly; as it would not suit 
the character of the rest of his design. Luciana was 
now at last freed from her Ï1npatience, Her intention 
had been by no l1leanS to get a scientific drawing out 
of ,him. If he had only made a few strokes, sketched 
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something which should have looked like a monument, 
and devoted the rest of his time to her, it would have 
been far more \vhat she had \vished, and \vould have 
pleased her a great deal better, His lHanner of pro- 
ceeding had thro\vn her into the greatest en1oarrass- 
ment. For although in her sorro\v, in her directions, 
in her gestures, in her a.pprobation of the \vork as it 
slo'wly rose before her, she had tried to lllanage SOine 
sort of change of expression, and although she had 
hung about close to him, only to place herself into 
some sort of relation to hÍll1, yet he had kepi hin1- 
self throughout too stiff; so that too often she had 
been driven to take refuge \vith her urn: she had to 
press it to her heart and luuk up to heaven; and at 
last, a situation of that kind having a necessary tend- 
ency to intensify, she ma.de herself mOl
e like a \vidow 
of Ephesus than a Queen of Caria, Thus the represen- 
tation lasted a long tin1e. The musician, \vho had 
usually patience enough, did not kno\v any more \vhat 
strain to strike up, He thanked God \vhen he sa\v the 
urn stand on the pyran1id, and involuntarily his tune, 
as the queen \vas going to express her gratitude, 
changed to a merry air, by "which the whole thing 
lost its character. The coulpany, ho\vever, was quite 
cheered up by it, and fortlnvith separated;' some going 
up to express their delight and adn1Íration of the lady 
for her excellent perforn1ance, and SOllIe praising the 
architect for his rnost artist-like and beautiful drawing, 
The bridegroolll especially paid nlarked attention to 
the architect. "I aill vexed," he said, " that the dra w- 
ing should be so perishable: you will perulÍt Ule, how- 
ever, to have it taken to lilY roon1, \vhere I should 
n1uch like to talk to you about it," 
"If it 'would give you any pleasure," said the archi- 
tect, " I can lay before you a nU111ber of highly finished 
designs for buildings and nlOIlUlllents of this kind, of 
\vhich this is but a Jnere hasty sketch." 
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Ottilie ,vas standing at no great distance, and ,vent 
up to then1. "Do not forget," she said to the architect, 
"to take an opportunity of letting the baron see your 
collection, ' He is a friend of art and of antiquity. I 
should like you to becoille better acquainted," 
Luciana ,vas passÏng at the llloment, "'Vhat are 
they speaking of ?" she a
ked. 
" Of a collection of ,yorks of art," replied the baron, 
" \vhich this gentlelîlan pOSl5esses, and which he is good 
enough to say that he ,viII show us," 
"Oh, let hÜn bring them Ìlnmediately 
" cried Luci- 
ana: "you will hring theIn, ,vill you not?" she added, 
in a soft and s\veet tone, taking Loth his hands in hers. 
" The present is scarcely a fitting time," the architect 
answered. 
" \Vhat !" Luciana cried, in a tone of authority: 
"yon \vill not obey the cominand of your queen?" 
and then she begged hÜn again with some piece of 
absurdity. 
"Do not be obstinate," said Ottilie, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 
The architect left thein \vith a bo'v
 signifying 
neither assent nor refusal. 
He \vas hardly gone, when Luciana was flying up 
and down the saloon ,vith a greyhound, " Alas!" she 
exclaÌlned, as she ran accidentally against her III other, 
" an1 I not an unfortunate creature? ] have not brought 
my monkey with me. They told me I had better not, 
but I arn sure it was nothing but the laziness of lIlY 
people; and it is such a delight to me, Rut I \vill 
have it brought after me: sOlllebody shall go and fetch 
it, If I could only see a l)icture of the dear creature, 
it would be a comfort to me: I certainly will have his 
picture taken, and it shall never be out of my 
. 1 t " 
Sig 1 , 
"Perhaps I can cOlnfort you," replied Charlotte, 
" There is a \vhole volume full of the rllust \vonderful 
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ape-faces in the library, \\Thich you can have fetched if 
you like," 
Luciana shrieked for joy. The great folio was pro- 
duced instantly. The sight of these hideous creatures, 
so like to men, and 'with the reselnblance even more 
caricatured by the artist, gave Luciana the greatest 
delight, It was her especial delight to find some one 
of her acquaintance WhOIU the animals resembled. "Is 
that not like n1Y uncle!" she ren10rselessly exclaiIned; 
"and here, look, here is Iny milliner 1\1-; anù here 
is Pa.rson S-; and here the image of that creature 
- bodily! After all, these n10nkeys are the real 
incroyables,. and it is inconceivable \vhy they are not 
adlnitted into the best society." 
It \vas in the best society that she said this, and yet 
no one took it ill of her. People had become accus- 
tonled to allow her so many liberties in her prettinesses, 
that at last they callle to allow them in what was 
unpretty. 
During this' tinle, Ottilie was talking to the bride- 
groom; she \vas looking anxiously for the return of the 
architect, whose serious and tasteful collection ,vas to 
deliver the party from the apes; and, in the expecta- . 
tion of it, she had n1ade it the subject of her conver- 
sation with the baron, and directed his attention on 
various things \vhich he was to see. But the architect 
stayed away; and when at last he nlade his appearance 
he lust hinlself in the crowd, without having brought 
anything with him, and without seeming as if he had 
been asked for anything. 
For a moment Ottilie became - what shall we call 
it? - annoyed, put out, perplexed. She had been say- 
ing so much about him - she had prolnised the bride- 
groom an hour of enjoyment after his own heart; and, 
with all the depth of his love for Luciana, he was 
evidently suffering froll1 her present behaviour. 
The lllunkeys had to give place to a. collation, Round 
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games followed, and then more dancing; at last, a 
general uneasy vacancy, with fruitless attempts at 
resuscitating exhausted anlusenlents, \vhich lasted this 
time, as indeed they usually did, long past midnight. 
It had already become a habit with I.Juciana to be 
never able to get out of bed in the n10rning or into it 
at night. 
About this time, the incidents noticed in Ottilie's diary 
become more rare; while we find a larger nUllIber of 
lllaxims and sentences drawn frolll life and relating to 
life, It is not conceivable that the larger proportion 
of these could have arisen from her own reflection; and 
most likely some one had shown her varieties of theIn, 
and she had written out what took her fancy. Many, 
however, with an internal bearing, can be easily recog- 
nised by the red thread. 


FROM OTTILIE'S DIARY. 


" We like to look into the future, because we feel as 
if \ve could guide by our silent wishes in our own 
. favour the chances hovering in it." 


""\Ve seldom find ourselves in a large party without 
thinking, the accident \v hich brings so many here 
together, should bring our friends to us as well." 


"Let us live in as small a circle as we will, we are 
either debtors or creditors hefore we have had time to 
look round." 


"If ,\'e meet a person \vho is under an obligation to 
us, \ve relllelnber it inImediately, But how often Inay 
we meet people to whom we are ourselves under obli- 
gation, without its even occurring to us!" 
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"It is nature to COllllllunicate one's self: it is cul- 
ture to '!'eceive ,vhat is communicated as it is given," 


" Noone \vould talk llluch in society, if he only 
kne\v ho,v often he misunderstands others," 


"One alters so Inuch ,vhat one has heard frOln 
others in repeating it, only because one has not under- 
stood it." 


"\Vhoever indulges long in rnonologue in the pres- 
ence of others, ,vithout flattering his listeners, provokes 
ill- will," 


"Every ,vord a nlan utters provokes the opposite 
opinion," 


"Arguinent and flattery are but poor elelllents out 
of which to fornl a conversation," 


"The most pleasant kind of society is that in ,vhich 
those composing it have an easy and natural respect 
for one another." 


"There is nothing wherein people betray their char- 
acter more than in ,vhat they find to laugh at," 


"The ridiculous arises out of a moral contrast, in 
which two things are brought together before the mind 
in an innocent way." 


"The material lllan often laughs where there is 
nothing to laugh at. Whatever moves him, his inner 
nature comes to the surface," 


"The man of understanding finds allllost everything 
ridiculous; the man of higher insight scarcely anything," 


. 
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"Solne one found fault ,vith an elderly n1an for 
continuing to pay attention to young ladies, 'It is 
the only means,' he replied, 'of keeping one's self 
young; and everybody likes to do that.'" 


"People ,vill allow their faults to be shown them; 
they will let thenlselves be punished for theln; they 
will patiently endure nlany things because of them; 
they only become impatient 'vhen they have to lay 
them aside." 


"Certain defects are necessary for the existence of 
individuality. We should not be pleased if old friends 
,vere to lay aside certain peculiarities." 


" There is a saying, 'He will die soon,' when a man 
acts unlike hirnself." 


" "\Yhat kind of defects may we bear with and even 
cultivate in ourselves? Such as rather give pleasure 
to others than injure them," 


"The passions are defects or excellencies only In 
excess." 


"Our passions are true phænixes: as the old burn 
out, the new straight rise up out of the ashes." 


" Violent passions are incurable diseases: the means 
which will cure them are what first make them thor- 
oughly dangerous." 


"Passion is both raised and softened by confession. 
In nothing, perhaps, ,vere the Iniddle way more desir- 
able, than in kno'wing what to say and wbat not to 
say to those we love." 



CHAPTER V. 


So swept on Luciana in the social 'whirlpool, driving 
the rush of life along before her, Her court multi- 
plied daily, partly because her Ünpetuosity roused and 
attracted so nlany, partly because she k
e\v ho\v to 
attach the rest to her by kindness and attention. 
Generous she .was in the highest degree: her aunt's 
affection for her, and her bridegroom's love, had heaped 
her \vith beautiful and costly presents; but she seemed 
as if nothing which she had \vas her own, and as if 
she did not kno\v the value of the things "hich had 
streamed in upon her, One day she saw a young lady 
looking rather poorly dressed by the side of the rest of 
the party; and she did not hesitate a lllon1ent to take 
off a rich shawl which she \vas wearing, and hang it 
over her, - doing it, at the same time, in such a hu- 
Inourous, graceful \vay, that no one could refuse such 
a presént so given. One of her courtiers ahvays car- 
ried about a purse, with orders to inquire, in \vhatever 
place they passed through, for the most aged and most 
helpless persons, and give thenl relief, at least for the 
mOlnent. In this \vay she gained for herself all 
round the country a reputation for charitableness, 
which gre\v, at tin1es, somewhat inconvenient, through 
being n10lested by far tuo many persons Heeding help, 
Nothing, however, so much added to her 110pularity 
as her steady and consistent kindness toward an un- 
happy young 111an, \vho shrank from society because, 
while other\vise handsome and well formed, he had 
lost his right hanù, a1though \vith high honour, in 
3 21 
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action. This lnutilation ,veighed so heavily upon his 
spirits, it ,vas so annoying to him that every ne,v ac- 
quaintance he made had to be told the story of his 
nÜsfortulle, that he chose rather to shut himself up 
altogether, devoting hÍ1nself to reading and other stu- 
dious pursuits, and would have no dealings whatever 
with society. 
She heard of the state of this young man. At once 
she contrived to prevail upon hillI to COllIe to her, first 
to slnall parties, then to greater, and then out into the 
world with her. She sho,ved more attention to hÜn 
than to any other person: particularly she endeav- 
oured, by the services which she pressed upon hÜn, to 
make hÏ1n sensible of what he had lost in labouring 
herself to supply it. At dinner, she would lnake hÜn 
sit next to her: she cut up his food for hinI, that. he 
might only have to use his fork, If people older or 
of higher rank prevented her from being close to him, 
she would. extend her attention to hin1 across the 
entire ta ble; and the servants were hurried off to 
supply to him 'what 'distance threatened to deprive hin1 
of. At last she encouraged hÜn to "Tite with his left 
hand, ..All his attelnpts he was to address to her; and 
thus, ,vhether far or near, she always kept herself in 
correspondence with hÜn, The young man did not 
know ,vhat had happened to hinI, and. from that ll10- 
ment a new life opened out before hÏIll, 
One lllay perhaps suppose that such behaviour nlust 
have caused some uneasiness to her bridegroom. But, 
in fact, it was quite the reverse, He admired her ex- 
ceedingly for her exertions, and had the more reason 
for feeling entirely satisfied about her, as she had cer- 
tain features in her character alnlost in excess, which 
kept anything in the slightest degree dangerous utterly 
at a distance, She ,vonld run about with anybody, 
just as she fancied: no one 'vas free froln danger of a 
push or a pull, or of bejng made the object of some 
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sort. of freak; but no person ever ventured to do the 
same to her, - no person dared to touch her, or return, 
in the remotest degree, any liberty which she had 
taken herself. She kept everyone within the strictest 
bounds of propriety in their behaviour to herself; 
while she, in her own behaviour, was every moment 
overleaping them. 
On the ,vhole, one n1ight have supposed it to be a 
Inaxirll with her to expose herself indifferently to 
praise or blame, to regard or to dislike. If in various 
'ways she took pains to Will people's favour, she com- 
lllonly herself spoiled all the good she had done, by an 
ill tongue which spared no one. Not a visit was ever 
paid in the neighbourhood, not a siugle piece pf hos- 
pitality ,vas ever shown to herself and her party 
anlong the surrounding castles or nlansions, but \vhat 
on her return her excessive recklessness let it appear 
that all men and all hunlan things she was only in- 
clined to see on the ridiculous side, 
There \vere three brothers, who, purely out of conl- 
pliment to each other ,vhich should marry first, had 
been overtaken by old age before they had got the 
question settled: here was a little, young ,vife \vith a 
great, old husband; there, on the other hand, \vas 
a dapper little luan and an unwieldy giantess. In one 
house, every step one took one stunlbled over a child; 
another, ho\vever many people ,vere cramlned into it, 
never ,vould seem full, because there \vere no children 
there at alL Old couples (supposing the estate ,vas 
not entailed) should get thelnselves buried as quickly as 
possible, that such a thing as a laugh lnight be heard 
again in the house, Young married people should 
travel: housekeeping did not sit ,veIl upon then}, 
And as she treated the persons, so she treated \v hat 
belonged to thenl, - their houses, their furniture, their 
dinner-services, - everything. The ornalnents of the 
\yalls of the rooms most particularly provoked her 
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funny renlarks, From the oldest tapestry to the nlost 
lHodern printed paper; fronl the noblest falnil): pic- 
tures to the nlost frivolous new copperplate, - one as 
well as the other had to suffer, one as well as the 
other had to be pulled in pieces by her satirical 
tongue: so that, indeed, one had to wonder how, for 
twenty n1Íles around, anything continued to exist. 
It ,vas not, perhaps, exactly malice which produced 
all this destructiveness; it was wilfulness and selfish- 
ness that ordinarily set her off upon it: but a genuine 
bitterness grew up in her feelings toward Ottilie, 
She looked down with disdain on the calm, uninter- 
rupted activity of the sweet girl, which everyone had 
observed and adn1Íred: and, when sOlnething ,vas said 
of the care ,vhich Ottilie took of the garden and of the 
hothouses, she not only spoke scornfully of it, in 
affecting to be surprised, if it were so, at there being 
neither flo,vers nor fruit to be seen, not caring to COll- 
sider that they \vere living in the depth of winter, but 
every faintest scrap of green, every leaf, every bud 
which showed, she chose to have picked every day, 
and squandered on ornamenting the rooms and tables; 
and Ottilie and the gardener were not a little distressed 
to see their hopes for the next year, and perhaps for a 
longer time, destroyed in this wanton recklessness. 
As little \vould she be content to leave Ottilie to her 
quiet work at home, in \vhich she could live with so 
much comfort. Ottilie had to go ,vith them on their 
pleasure-parties and sleighing-parties: she had to be at 
the balls ,vhich were being got up all about the neigh- 
bourhood. She was not to mind the sno,v, or the 
cold, or the night air, or the storm: other people did 
not die of such things, and why should she? The 
delicate girl suffered not a little fronl it all, but Luci- 
ana gained nothing. For although Ottilie \vent about 
very sÌlllply dressed, she was ah,
ays, at least so the 
meñ thought, the nlost beautiful. A soft attractive- 
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ness gathered then1 all about her: no lnatter where- 
abouts in the great rOOlns she \vas, first or last, it \yat; 
always the saIne, Even Luciana's bridegrûolll often 
conversed \vith her, - the l110re so, indeed, because he 
desired her ad vice and assistance in a nlatter just then 
engaging his attention. 
He had cultivated the acquaintance of the architect. 
On seeing his collection of \vorks of art, he had taken 
occasion to talk much with him on history and on 
other llUttters, and especially frOln seeing the chapel 
had' learned to appreciate his talent. The baron \vas 
young and \vealthy. He ,vas a collector: he ,vished 
to build, Iris love for the arts \vas keen, his knowl- 
edge slight, In the architect he thought that he had 
found the rnan he \vanted, that with his assistance 
there was lnore than one aim at \vhich he could arrive 
at Ollce, He had spoken to his bride of .what he 
,vi shed, She praiserl hinl for it, and \vas infinitely de- 
lighted with the proposal. But it \vas 1110re, perhaps, 
that she Inight withdraw this young lnan fronl Ottilie 
(\vith \vhorn she fanèied she saw that he ,vas some,vhat 
in love), than because she thought of applying his 
talents to any purpose. He had sho,vn hirIlself, in- 
deed, very ready to help at any of her exteulporised 
festivities, and had suggested variou
 resources for this 
thing and that, But she ahivays thought she under- 
stood better than he what should be done; and, as her 
inventive g-3nius was usually sonlewhat COlllmon, her 
designs could be as well executed \vith the help of n 
clever valet de chrtmbre as with that of the most finisheí.l 
artist. Further than to an altar on which sOlllethin

 
was to be offered, or to a cro,vning, \vhether of a living 
head or of one of plaster of Paris, the force of her 
ilnagination could not ascend, when a birthday, or 
other such occasion, n1ade her \vish to pay some one an 
especial cOlnplinlent, 
Ottilie was able to give the baron the }}lost satis- 
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factory answer to his inquiries as to the position the 
architect held in t.heir faillily. Charlotte had already, 
as she ,vas a,vare, been exerting herself to find S0111e 
situation for him: had it not been indeed for the 
arrival of the party, the young man would have left 
thelll imlllfdiately on the cOlllpletion of the chapel, 
the ,,-iuter having brought all building operations to a 
standstill; and it was, therefore, 1110st fortunate if 
a ne,v patron could be found to assist him, and to 
11lake use of his talents. 
Ottilie's o\vn intercourse with the architect ,vas as 
pure and unconscious as possible. His agreeable pres- 
ence and his industrious nature had channed and 
entert.ained her, as the presence of an elder brother 
nlight. Her feelings for hin1 renlained at the calm, 
u ninl passioned level of blood relationship: for in her 
heart there ,vas no roon1 for more, - it was filled to 
overflowing ,vith love for Edward; only God, who 
interpenetrates all things, could share with him the 
possession öf that heart, 
Soon they 'were in the depth of ,vinter: the weather 
gre\v ,vilder, the roads nlore impracticable; and there- 
fore it seemed all the pleasanter to spend the waning 
days in agreeable society. With short intervals of ebb, 
the cro,vcl frorn tÏIne to tÜne flooded up over the house, 
Officers found their \vay there fronl distant garrison 
to\vns; the cultivated anlong theln being a most wel- 
COlne addition, the ruder the inconvenience of every 
one. Of civilians, too, there ,vas no lack; and one 
day the count and the baroness quite unexpectedly 
caIne driving up together, 
Their presence gave the castle the air of a genuine 

ourt, The TIlen of rank and character fornled a circle 
about the count, and the ladies yielded precedence to the 
baroness. The surprise at seeing both together, and in 
such high spirits, ,vas not allo\ved to be of long con- 
tinuance, There ,vas a report that the count's wife 
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was dead, and the new marriage was to take place as 
S0011 as ever decency \vould allo'w it. 
\Yell did Ottilie remeU1 bel' their first visit, and every 
\vord \vhich \vas then uttered about marriage and sepa- 
ration, binding and dividing, hope, expectation, disap- 
pointlnent, renunciation, H ere were these t\VO persons, 
at that time \vithout prospect for the future, now 
standing before her, so near their wished-for happi- 
ness ; and an involuntary sigh escaped from her 
heart, 
No sooner did Luciana hear that the count '\-vas an 
anlateur of luusic, than at once she must get up some- 
thing of a concert, She herself would sing, and 
acco1l1pany herself on the guitar, I t was done. The 
instrument she did Dot play 'with out skill; her voice 
\vas agreeable; as for the words, one understood about 
as little of them as one con1n10n ly does when a Gern1an 
beauty sings to the guitar, Ho\vever, everyone assured 
her that she had sung with exquisite expression; and 
she found quite enough approbation to satisfy her. A 
singular lnisfortune befell her, ho\vever, on this occa- 
sion. AU10ng the party there happened to be a poet, 
whom she hoped particularly to attach to herself, 
wishing to induce hinl to \vrite a song or t\yO, and 
address theln to her. This evening, therefore, she pro- 
duced scarcely anything except songs of his COlllposing, 
Like the rest of the party, he \vas perfectly courteous 
to her; but she had looked for more, She spoke to 
him several tÜnes, going as near the subject as she 
dared; but nothing further could she get. At last, 
unable to bear it any longer, she sent one of her train 
to him, to sound hin1, and find out whether he had not 
been delighted to hear his beautiful poen1s so beauti- 
fully executed, 
" ::.\ly poems?" he replied \vith alnazenlent, " Pray 
excuse n1e, Iny dear sir," he added: "I heard nothing 
but the vowels, and not an of those; however, I am in 
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duty bound to express nlY gratitude for so arniable an 
intention," The dandy said nothing, and kept his 
secret: the other endeavoured to get hinlself out of the 
scrape by a fe\v well-timed cOlnplÜnents. She did Dot 
conceal her desire to have sOlllething of his ,vhich 
should be written for herself, 
If it \vould not have been too ill-natured, he might 
have handed her the alphabet, to inlagine for herself, 
out of that, such laudatory poenl as would please her, 
and set it to the first melody that came to hand; but 
she \vas not to escape out of this business without 
11l0rtification. A short time after, she had to learn 
that the very saIne evening he had written to one 
of Ottilie's favourite melodies a lnost lovely poem, 
\vhich was something more than complirnentary. 
Luciana, like all persons of her sort, who never can 
distinguish between \vhere they sho\v to advantage 
and where to disadvantage, no\v determined to try her 
fortune in reciting, Her lnemory \vas good: but, if 
the truth lllUst be told, her execution \vas spiritless; 
and she ,vas vehement \vithout being passionate. She 
recited ballad stories, and whatever el:se is usually 
deIi vered in declalnation, At the saIne time she had 
contracted an unhappy habit of accompanying what 
she recited with gestures, by which, in a disagreeable 
way, what is purely epic and lyric is 1110re confused 
than connected with the dl'anlatic, 
The count, a keen-sighted 11lan, soon saw through 
the party, - their inclinations, dispositions, wishes, and 
capabilities, - and by sorne Ineans or other contrived 
to bring Luciana to a ne\v kind of exhibition, which 
was perfectly suited to her, 
"I see here," he said," a nUln bel' of persons with fine 
figures, who would surely be able to Ï1nitate picturesque 
Inovelnents and postures. Suppose they were to try, 
if the thing is ne\v to them, to represent SOine real 
all,l \Vel1-kllO\Vll picture. An Ünitatioll of this kind, if 
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it requires some labour in arrangement, has an incon- 
ceivably charming effect," 
I
uciana 'was quick enough in perceiving that here 
she \vas on her O\Vll ground entirely. Her fine shape, 
her \vell-rounded fornl, the regularity and yet expres- 
siveness of her features, her light-bl'o\vn braided hair, 
her long neck, - she ran them all over in her n1Índ, 
and calculated on their pictorial effects; and if she had 
only knO\Vll that her beauty showed to more ad vantage 
when she \vas still than \vhen she was in 111ution, be- 
cause in the last case certain ungracefulnesses con- 
tinually escaped her, she would have entered even 
more eagerly than she did into this natural picture- 
making, 
They brought forth sonle engravings of celebrated 
pictures, and the first which they chose was Van 
Dyck's "Belisarius," A large, \yell-proportioned man, 
some\vhat advanced in years, was to represent the 
seated blind general, The architect was to be the affec- 
tionate soldier standing sorrowing before him, there 
really being some reselnblance between them, Luci- 
ana, half from modesty, had chosen the part of the 
young woman in the background, counting out ample 
alms into the palIn of his hand_; while an old woman 
beside her is try in g to prevent her, and representing 
that she is giving too much, N or was another WOlnan 
who is in the act of giving hitl1 something forgotten. 
Into this and other pictures they threw thenlselves 
with all earnestness, The count gave the architect a 
few hints as to the best style of arrangelnent; and he 
at once set up a kind of theatre, all necessary pains 
being taken for the proper lighting of it. They had 
already Inade many preparations, before they observed 
ho\v large an outlay what they \vere undertaking 
'would require, and that, in the country, in the n1Ïddle 
of the \vinter, Inany things \vhich they required, would 
be difficult to procure; consequently, to prevent a 
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stoppage, Luciana had nearly her whole wardrobe cut 
in pieces, to supply the various costumes which the 
original artist had arbitrarily selected, 
The appointed evening came; and the exhibition 
was carried out in the presence of a large assemblage, 
and to the universal satisfaction. They had some 
good nlusic to excite expectation, and the performance 
opened \vith the "Belisarius." The figures \vere so 
successful, the colours \vere so happily distributed, and 
the lighting managed so skilfully, that they might 
really have fancied theillseives in another \vorId; only 
that the presence of the real, instead of the apparent, 
produced a kind of unconlfortable sensation. 
The curtain fell, and was nlore than once raised 
again by general desire. A lllusical interlude kept the 
assembly annlsed \vhile preparation was going for- 
ward to surprise them 'with a picture of a higher 
stamp: it \vas the ,veIl-known design of Poussin, 
Ahasuerus and Esther. This time Luciana had done 
better for herself. As the fainting, sinking queen, she 
had put out all her charnls; and, for the attendant 
maidens who were supporting her, she had cunningly 
selected pretty, ,vell-shaped figures, not one among 
\vhom, however, had the slightest pretension to be 
compared with herself, Froln this picture, as from 
all the rest, Ottilie renlained excluded, To sit on the 
golden throne, and represent the Zeus-like 111onarch, 
Luciana had picked out the finest and handsomest 
man of the party: so that this picture ,vas really of 
incolnparable perfection. 
For a third they had taken the so-called "Father's 
Adlllonition" of Terburg; and \vho does not know 
'Ville's admirable engraving of this picture? One 
foot thro\vn over the other, sits a noble, knightly- 
looking father: his daughter stands before hin1, to 
whose conscience he seems to be appealing. She, a 
fine, striking figure, in a folding drapery of white satin, 
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is only to be seen from behind; but her whole bearing 
appears to signify that she is collecting herself. That 
the admonition is not too severe, that she is not being 
utterly put to shame, is to be gathered from the air 
and attitude of the father; while the mother seems as 
if she ,vere trying to conceal some slight embarrass- 
ment, - she is looking into a glass of wine, which she 
is on the point of drinking, 
Here 'was an opportunity for Luciana to appear in 
her highest splendour. Her back hair, the form of her 
head, neck, and shoulders, were beautiful beyond an 
conception; and the waist, 'which in the modern an- 
tique of the ordinary dresses of young ladies is hardly 
visible, sho,ved to the greatest advantage in all its 
graceful, slender elegance in the really old costume. 
The architect had contrived to dispose the rich folds . 
of the ,vhite satin with the most artistic naturalness; 
and, without any question whatever, this living Ï1nita- 
tion far exceeded the original picture, and produced 
universal delight. 
The spectators never cease(l demanding a repetition 
of the perforrnance; and the very natural wish to see 
the countenance of so lovely a creature, when they 
had done looking at her frOln behind, at last became 
so decided, that a merry, impatient young wit cried 
out aloud the words one is accustomed to write at the 
bottom of a page, .c T01{;rnGZ, s'il 'l'o
{;s plait," ,vhich was 
echoed all round the rOOln, 
The performers, ho,vever, understood their advantage 
too well, and had nlRstered too cOlllpletely the idea of 
these works of art, to yield to the most general 
clamour. The daughter remainerl standing in her 
Shftlll3, without favouring the spectators with the ex- 
preso;ion of her face; the father retained his attitude of 
admonition; and the mother continued with her nose 
and eyes in the transparent glass, in which, although 
she seemf'd to be drinking, the wine never diminished. 
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'Ve need not describe the nunlber of snlaller after- 
pieces, for which had been chosen Flen1Ïsh public-house 
scenes and fair and nlarket days. 
The count and the baroness departed, pronlising to 
return in the first happy weeks of their approaehing 
union. And Charlotte now had hopes, after having 
endured t.wo weary months of it, of ridding herself of 
the rest of the party at the saIne tirne. She \vas as- 
sured of her daughter's happiness, as soon as the first 
tumult of youth and betrothal should have su Lsided in 
her; for the bridegroom considered hiJnself the most 
fortunate person in the \vorld. His income was large, 
his disposition moderate and rational; and no\v he 
found hÏ1nself further \vonderfully favoured in the 
happiness of becolllÍng the possessor of a young lady 
with whom all the world must be charmed. He had 
so peculiar a way of referring everything to her, and 
only to himself through her, that it gave hÜn an un- 
pleasant feeling \vhen any newly arrived person did 
not devote himself heart and soul to her, and \vas far 
from flattered if - as occasionally happened, particu- 
larly with elderly Inen - he neglected her for a close 
intimacy with himself. Everything \vas settled about 
the architect, On N e\v- Year's Day he was to follow 
hin1, and spend the carnival at his house in the city, 
\,",'here Luciana \vas promising herself infinite happiness 
from a repetition of her charmingly successful pictures, 
as well as from a hundred other things; all the 1110re 
so as her aunt and bridegroom seemed to make so 
light of whatever expense was required for her amuse- 
Dlents, 
And now they were to break up. But this could 
not be lnanaged in an ordinary \vay, They \vere one 
day making fun of Charlotte aloud, declaring that 
they would soon have eaten out her \,--inter stores, 
when the 110bleman \vho had represented Belisarin
, 
being fortunately a man of S0111e wCfllth, cal't'lpd away 
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by Luciana's channs, to whidl he had been so long 
devoting hitnself, cried out unthinkingly, "Why not 
nutuage, then, in the Polish fashion? you COIne no\v and 
eat up nlC, and then \ve \vill go on round the circle." 
No sooner said than dOlle, Luciana acceded. The next 
day they all packed up, and the s\vann alighted on a 
ne\v property. There indeed they found room enough, 
l)ui fe\v conveniences, and no preparations to receive 
theul. Out a! this arose nlany contrete'iì
ps, which en- 
tirely cllcÌlallted Luciana: their life becarne ever wilder 
and \vilL1er, Hunting-parties \vere set on foot in the 
deep snow, attended with every sort of disagreeable- 
ness; \vomen \vere not allo\ved to excuse themselves 
allY 1110re than lllen: and so they trooped on, hunting 
and rilling, sleighing and shouting, from one place to 
another, till at last they approached the Residence; 
and there the news of the day, and the scandals, and 
\vhat else fornlS the aIlluselnent of people at courts 
and cities, gave the Ünagination another direction: 
and Luciana \yith her train of attendants (her aunt 
had gone on SOllle tin1e before) S\vel)t at once into a 
ne\v sphere of life. 


FRO
I OTTILIE'S DIARY. 


"In the world \ve accept every person as such as he 
gives hill1Self out, only he must give himself out for 
sOlnething, 'Ye can put up \vith the unpleasant more 
easily than \ve can endure the insignificant. 
"Anything 111ay be forced upon society except what 
involves a consequence. 
" 'Ye never learn to know people when they COIne 
to us: \ve nlust go to thenl to find out ho\v things 
stand \yith then}, 
"1 find it alUlost natural that \ve should see many 
faults in visitors, and that directly they are gone \ve 
should judge theln not ill the IllOSt alllÌable lUanneI'. 
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For we have, so to say, a right to measure them by 
our own standard. Even cautious, sensible men can 
scarcely keep themselves in such cases from being 
sharp censors. 
"When, on the contrary, we are staying at the 
houses of others, when \ve have seen theln in the 
midst of all their habits and environnlents alllong 
those necessary conditions froIn \vhich they cannot 
escape, when we have seen how they affect those about 
theIn, and haw they adapt themselves to their circum- 
stances, it is ignorance, it is worse, it is ill-\vill, to find 
ridiculous \vhat in more than one sense has a clailll on 
our respect. 
" That which we call politeness and good breeding 
effects what otherwise can only be obtained by vio- 
lence, or not even by that. 
"Intercourse with women is the eleInent of good 
manners. 
" How can the character, the individuality, of a man 
coexist with polish of Inanner 1 
"Peculiarity of character can only be properly 111ade 
prominent through good manners. Everyone likes 
\vhat has sOluething in it, only it must not be, a dis- 
agreeable something" 
"In life generally, and in society, no one has such 
high advantages as a \vell-cultivated soldier. 
"Rough soldiers do, at least, betray their character; 
and generally behind their strength there is a certain 
latent good humour, so that in difficulties it is possible 
to get on even \vith thenl, 
" No one is more intolerable than an underbred 
civilian. From him one has a right to look for a 
delicJ.cy, as he has no rough \vork to do. 
"'Vhen we are living \vith people \vho have 
a delicate sense of propriety, \ve are made uneasy 
on their account \vhen anything unbecoming is 
committed. So I always feel for and \vith Charlotte 
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when a person is rocking his chair. Sbe cannot en- 
dure it. 
" Noone would ever come into a mixed party ,vith 
spectacles on bis nose, if be did but kno'w that at once 
we women lose all pleasure in looking at him or listen- 
ing to wbat he bas to say. 
"Familiarity, when displayed instead of reverency, is 
always ridiculous. No one would put his hat down 
when be bad scarcely paid the ordinary cOlnpliInents 
if he knew how cornical it looks. 
" There is no outward sign of courtesy that does not 
rest on a deep moral foundation. The proper education 
would be that which comnlunicated the sign and the 
foundation of it at the same time. 
"Behaviour is a mirror in which everyone displays 
his own image. 
"There is a courtesy of the heart. It is akin to 
love, Out of it arises the easiest courtesy in outward 
behaviour. 
" A freely offered homage is the most beautiful of all 
relations, And how were that possible witbout love? 
" Weare never farther from our wishes than when 
we imagine that we possess what ,ve have desired, 
" Noone is lnore a slave than the man who thinks 
hinlself free while he is not. 
"The 11loment a man declares he is free, he feels the 
conditions to 'v hich he is subject. Let hirn venture to 
declare that he is subject to conditions, and he will feel 
that he is free. 
" Against great advantages in another, there are no 
means of defending ourselves except love. 
"There is sOTIlething terrible in the sight of a highly 
gifted man lying under obligations to a fool. 
" , No man is a hero to his valet,' the proverb says. 
But that is only because it requires a hero to recognise 
a hero. The valet will probably kno,v how to value 
the valet-hero. 
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"
fediocrity has no greater consolation than in the 
thought that genius is not inlmortal. 
"The greatest lHell are connected ,vith their own 
century always through SOIne ,veakness, 
" One is apt to regard peolJle as more dangerous than 
they are. 
" Foùls and nlodest people are alike innocuous. It 
is only your half-fools and your ha1f-,vise .whu are 
really and truly c1angerous, 
" There is no better deliverance fronl the world than 
through art; aud a nlan can form no surer bond \vith 
it than through art, 
H Alike in the llloment of our highest fortune and 
our deepest necessity, 've require the artist. 
H The husiness of art is \
rith the difficult and the 
good. 
H To see the difficult easily handled, gives US the feel- 
ing of the irnpossible. 
" Difficnl ties increase the nearer ,ve are to our end. 
" Sowing is not so difficult as reaping." 



CHAPTER VI. 


CHARLOTTE was in some way compensated for the 
very serious discomfort this visit had caused her 
through the fuller insight it had enabled her to gain 
into her daughter's character, In this, her kno\vledge 
of the world was of no slight service to her. It was not 
th-e first titne that so singular a character had come 
across her, although she had never seen any in \vhich 
the unusual features were so highly developed; and she 
had had experience enough to sho'w her that such per- 
sons, after having felt the discipline of life, after having 
gone through something of it and been in intercourse 
with older people, may come out at last really charm- 
ing and amiable: the selfishness lllay soften, and eager, 
restless activity find a definite direction for itself, And 
therefore, as a mother, Charlotte \vas able to endure 
the appearance of symptoms which for others nlÎght 
perhaps have been unpleasing, fron} a sense that where 
strangers only desire to enjoy, or at least not to have 
their taste offended, the business of parents is rather to 
hope. 
After her daughter's departure, ho\vever, she had to 
be pained in a singular and unlooked-for manner, in 
finding that, not so much through what there really 
was objectionable in her behaviour, as through \vhat 
was good and praiseworthy in it, she had left an ill 
report of herself behind her. Luciana seelned to 11ave 
prescribed it as a rule to herself, not only to be merry 
with the merry, but miserable with the miserable, and, 
in order to give full exercise to her spirit of contradic- 
tion, often to make the happy uncomfortable, and the 
337 
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sad cheerful. In every fan1Ïly among whom she came, 
she inquired after such rnelubers of it as ,vere ill or in- 
firm, and unable to appear in society, She ,vouid go 
to see them in their r001ns, act the part of physician, 
and insist on prescribing powerful doses for thenl out 
of her own travelling medicine-chest, which she con- 
stantly took with her iu her carriage; her attempts at 
curing, as lnay be supposed, either succeeding or failing 
as chance happened to direct. 
In this sort of benevolence she was thoroughly cruel, 
and ,yould listen to nothing that ,vas said to her, be- 
cause she was convinced that she ,vas managing admi- 
rably. One such attempt, nlade on a mental sufferer, 
failed most disastrously; and this it ,vas which gave 
Charlotte so much trouble, inasmuch as it involved 
consequences, and everyone ,vas talking about it. She 
never had heard of the story till Luciana ,vas gone: 
Ottilie, who had made one of the party present at the 
time, had to give her a circumstantial account of it. 
One of several daughters of a family of rank had the 
misfortune to have caused the death of one of her 
younger sisters: it had destroyed her peace of mind, 
and she had never been able to recover from the shock. 
She lived in her own room, occupying herself, and 
keeping quiet; and she could only bear to see the 
lnembers of her own fan1Ïly ,yhen they caIne one by oue. 
If there were several together, she suspected at once 
that they were making reflections upon her and her 
condition, To each of them singly she would speak 
rationally enough, and talk freely for an hour at a 
time, 
Luciana had heard of this, and had secretly deter- 
mined with herself, as soon as she got into the house, 
that she ,vould, as it w'ere, \york a n1Ìracle, and restore 
the young lady to society, She conducted herself in 
the nlatter more prudently than usual, l11anaged to 
introduce herself alone to the poor, sick-souled girl, 
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and, as far as people could understand, had wound her 
\vay into her confidence through rnusic. At last callle 
her fatal n1Ïstake: \vishing to cause a sensation, and 
fancying she had sufficiently prepared her for it, one 
evening she suddenly introduced the beautiful, pale 
creature into the midst of the brilliant, glittering asseln- 
bly; and perhaps even then the attelllpt nÜght not 
have so utterly failed, had not the company, fronl 
curiosity and apprehension, conducted thenlselves so 
unwisely, first gathering about the invalid, and avoiding 
her, and, \vith their \vhispers, and shaking their heads 
together, confusing and agitating her. 1-1er delicate 
sensibility could not endure it, 'Vith a dreadful shriek, 
which expressed, as it seelTIed, a horror at sonle mon- 
ster that \vas rushing upon her, she fainted. The 
crowd fell back in terror on every side, Ottilie being 
one of those who bro'Gght the fainting girl to her room. 
Luciana mean\vhile, just like herself, had been read- 
ing an angry lecture to the rest of the party, without 
reflecting for a lnoment that she herself \vas entirely 
to blanle, and without letting herself be deterred, by 
this and other failures, fron1 going on \vit.h her experi- 
nlen talisin g, 
The state of the invalid herself had since that time 
beconle more and more serious: indeed, the disorder 
had increased to such a df1gree that the parents \Vere 
unable to keep their poor child any longer at home, 
and had been forced to confide her to the care of a 
public institution. N oihing relnained for Charlotte 
except, by the delicacy of her own attention to _ the 
famil y, in SOlne degree to alleviate the pain which had 
been occasioned by her daughter. On Ottilie the event 
had nlade a deep impression, She felt the lllore for 
the unhappy girl, as she was convinced, not \vitlìhold- 
ing her opinion fruln Charlotte, that, by a careful treat- 
rnent, the disorder might have been unquestionably 
removed. 
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So there caIne, too, as it often happens that we d\vell 
1110re on past disagreeables than on past agreeables, a 
slight misunderstanding tù be spoken of, ",-hich haJ. led 
Ottilie to a wrong judglnent of the architect, when he 
ùid not choose to produce his collection that evening, 
although she had so eagerly begged hÌ1n to produce it. 
This decided refusal had rernained, ever since, hanging 
about her heart: she herself could not tell why. Her 
feelings about the Blatter \vere undoubtedly just: what 
a young laJ.y like Ottilie could desire, a young lnan like 
the architect ought not to have refused. The latter, 
ho\vever, \vhen she took occasion to give him a gentle 
reproof for it, had a pretty good plea to offer. 
"If you kne\v," he said, "ho\v roughly even culti- 
vated people allo\v theillselves to handle the most 
valuable \vorks of art, you \vould forgive Dle for not 
producing lnine among the cro\vd, Noone will take 
the trouble to hold a medal by the rÌ1u, They will 
finger the most beautiful impressions and the slnoothest 
surfaces: they \viil take the rarest coins between the 
t1uunb anù forefinger, and rub theln up and down, as if 
they 'were testing the execution \vith the touch. 'Vith- 
out relnembering that a large sheet of paper ought to 
be held in t\VO hands, they \vill lay hold \vith one of 
an invaluable engraving uf some irretrievaLle drawing, 
as a cunceited pulitician lays hold of a ne\VRpaper, and 
passing jU(lglnent by anticipation, as he is cutting the 
pages, on the occurrences of the \vorlJ., Nobody cares 
to recollect, that, if t\venty peoJ?le, one after the other, 
treat a \yurk of art in this \vay, the one and t\ventieth 
\villnot find Hluch to see there." 
" Have not I often vexed you in this way?" asked 
Ottilie. "IIave unt I, through IllY carelessness, InallY 
tÜnes injured yonr treasures?" 
" 
 ever once," answered the architect, " never. For 
you it \vollld be Ï1npossible. In you the right thing is 
innate," 
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(( In any case," replied Ottilie, (( it would not be a 
bad plan, if, in the next edition of the book on good 
manners, after the chapters \vhich tell us how we 
ought to eat and drink in COlllpany, an exhaustive 
chapter ,vere inserted, how to behave among works 
of art and in museums," 
" Undoubtedly," said the architect; "and then curi- 
osity-collectors and aruateurs would be better contented 
to sho,v their valuable treasures to the ,vorId." 
Ottilie had long, long forgiven him; but as he 
seeIned to have taken her reproof sorely to heart, and 
assured her again and again that he would gladly pro- 
duce everything, that he was delighted to do anything 
for his friends, she felt that she had wounded his feel- 
ings, and that she owed him SOIne compensation, It 
was not easy for her, therefore, to give an absolute refusal 
to a request ,vhich he n1ade her in the conclusion of 
this conversation; although, \vhen she called her heart 
into council about it, she did not see how she could 
allow herself to do what he wished. 
The circumstances of the matter were these: that 
Ottilie had been excluded from the picture-exhibition 
through Luciana's jealousy had irritated hirn in the 
highest degree; and at the same time he had observed 
with regret that Charlotte had been prevented by 
sickness from being often present at this, the 1110st 
brilliant part of all the anlusements; and now he did 
not wish to go away without some additional proof of 
1Üs gratitude, and, for the honour of one and the 
entertainlnent of the other, preparing a far more beauti- 
ful exhibition than any of those which had preceded 
it. Perhaps, too, unknown to hin1self, another secret 
Illotive was working on him, It \vas so hard for hinl 
to leave the house and to leave the falnily. It seellled 
Ünpossible to him to part frolll Ottilie's eyes, under the 
cahn, sweet, gentle glances of which he had, the latt.t'f 
part of the tiIne, been living ahllost entirely. 
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The Christnlas holidays \vere approaching; and it 
becarne at once elear to hinl that the very thing which 
he \vanteù was a representation, \vith real figures, of 
one of those pictures of the scene ill the staLle, - a 
sacred exhiLitioll such as at this holy season good 
Christians delight to offer to the divine nlother and 
her child, uf the manner in \vhich she, in her seen1Ìng 
lowliness, \vas honoured first by the shepherds and 
afterward by kings. 
He had fOrIned a perfect conception how such a 
picture nlÏght be contrived. A hancbo111e and bloom- 
ing ùoy \vas found, anLl there 'would be no lack of 
shepherds and shepherdesses. . But 'without Ottilie the 
thing could not be done, The young Dlan had exalted 
her, in his design, to be the l\Iother of God; and, if 
she refused, there 'was no question but the undertaking 
l11ust fall to the ground, Ottilie, half embarrassed at 
the proposal, referred hÜu and his refluest to Charlotte. 
The latter gladly gave her pennission, and lent her 
assistance in overcon1Íng and overpersuading Ottilie's 
hesitation in assun1Íng so sacred a personality. The 
architect \vol'ked day and night, that by ChristInas 
Eve everything nÜght Le ready, 
Day anù night, indeed, in the literal sense, At all 
tin1es he 'vas a Ulan 'who had but few necessities, and 
Ottilie's presence seeDled to be to hin) in the place of 
all Jelicacies, 'Vhen he \vas \vorking for her, it \vas 
as if he required no sleep; when he \vas busy aùout 
her, as if he could ùo \vithout food, Accordingly, by 
the hour of the evening solemnity, all "vas cOlnpleted. 
He had found the lneans of collecting some ,veIl-toned 
\vind instrunlenis, to fornl an introduction, and produce 
the desired dispositioll, But, ,,,hen the curtain rose, 
Charlotte ,vas taken cODlplctely by surprise, The 
picture ,vhich presented itself to her had Leen repeated 
so often in the \yorlJ., that one could scarcely have 
expected any ne\v iInpression to be produced, But here 
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the reality, as representing the picture, had its especial 
advantages. .. The whole space was the colour rather 
of night than of twilight; and there was nothing, even 
of the tIetails of the scene, which 'was obscure. The 
inimitable idea that all the light should proceed frolll 
the child, the artist had contrived to carry out by an 
ingenious Inethod of illumination, which was concealed 
by the figures in the foreground, who were all in shadow. 
l\lerry boys a.nd girls were standing round, their rosy 
faces sharply lighted from belo,v; and there were 
angels, too, \vhose own brilliancy grew pale before the 
divine, whose ethereal bodies showed dim and dense, 
and needing other light in the presence of the body of 
the divine lnllnanity. By good fortune the infant had 
fallen asleep in the loveliest attitude; so that nothing 
disturLed the contenlplation when the eye rested on 
the seenlÍng mother, who with infinite grace had lifted 
off a veil to reveal her hidden treasure. At this mo- 
ment the picture seeDled to have been caught, and 
there to have ren1ained fixed. Physically dazzled, 
mentally surprised, the people round appeared to have 
just llloved to turn away their half-blinded eyes, to be 
glancing again toward the child with curious delight, 
and to be sho\ving nlore wonder and pleasure than 
a \ve and reverence, - although these emotions were 
not forgotten, and ,vere to be traced upon the features 
of some of the older spectators. 
But Ottilie's figure, expression, attitude, glance, ex- 
celled all that any painter has ever represented. A 
Dlan possessed of true knowledge of art, could he have 
seen this spectacle, \vould have. been in fear lest any 
portion of it should move: he 'would have doubted 
\vhether anything could ever so llluch please hinl again. 
U uluckily there 1Yas no one l)resent who could COlll- 
prehend the whole of this effect, The architect alone, 
\v ho, as a tall, slender shepherd, was looking in from 
the siùe over those 'who \vere kneeling, enjoyed, a 1.. 
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though he was not in the best position, for seeing, the 
fullest pleasure. And 'who can describe the mien of 
the ne\v-made queen of heaven? The purest hunÜlity, 
the most exquisite feeling of modesty, while having 
undeservedly be
towed upon her a great honour, an 
indescribable and inlmeasurable happiness was dis- 
played upon her features, expressing as luuch her own 
emotion as that of the character which she was en- 
deavouring to represent. 
Charlotte ,vas delighted with the beautiful figures, 
but what had most effect on her was the child. Her 
eyes filled with tears; and her imagination presented 
to her, in the Ii veliest colours, that she might soon 
hope to have such another darling creature on her 
own la p, 
They had let down the curtain, partly to give the 
exhibitors S0111e little rest, partly to make an alteration 
in the exhibition. The artist had proposed to hÍlnself 
to transmute the first scene of night and lowliness 
into a picture of splendour and glory, and for this 
purpose had prepared a blaze of light to fall in from 
every side, \yhich this interval was required to kindle. 
Ottilie, in the semi-theatrical position in \vhich she 
found herself, had hitherto felt l)erfectly at her ease; 
because, with the exception of Charlotte and a few 
members of the household, no one had witnessed this 
pious piece of artistic display. She was, therefore, in 
some degree annoyed, \vhen, in the interval, she learned. 
that a stranger had come into the saloon, and had 
been waru)ly received by Charlotte. Who it was, no 
one was able to tell h
r. She resigned herself, in order 
not to proùuce a disturbance, and to go on with her 
character. Candles and lalnps blazed out, and she 
was surroundeù by splelldour perfeçtly infinite, The 
curtain rose. It ,vas a sight to startle the spectators, 
The ,vhole picture ,vas one blaze of light; anù, instead 
of the full depth of shadow, there now were only 
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the colours left relnaining, which, from the skill with 
\vhich they had been selected, prod.uced a gentle soft- 
ening of tone. Looking out under her long eyelashes, 
Ottilie perceived the figure of a man sitting by Char- 
lotte. She did not recognise him, but the voice she 
fancied was that of the assistant at the schooL A 
singular emotion came over her. How many things 
had happened since she last heard the voice of her 
kind instructor! Like- forked lightning the stream of 
her joys and her sorro,v flashed through her soul; and 
the question rose in her heart, "Dare you confèss, dare 
you acknowledge, it all to hirn? If not, how little 
can you deserve to appear before him under this sainted, 
form! And how strange must it not seem to him, 
who has only known you as your natural self, to see 
you now under this disguise I " In an instant, s,vift 
as thought, feeling and reflection began to clash and 
gain within her, Her eyes filled 'with tears, \v hile she 
forced herself to continue to appear as a rigid figure; 
and it was a relief indeed to her \vhen the child began 
to stir, and the artist saw hirnself compelled to give 
the sign for the curtain to fall again, 
If the painful feeling of Leing unable to meet a 
valued friend had, during the last few lllonlents, been 
distressing Ottilie, in addition to her other eniotions, 
she was no\v in still greater eUlbarrassn1ent, 1Vas she 
to present herself to hinl in this strange disguise, 
or had she better change her dress? She did not 
hesitate: she did the latter, and in the interval she 
endeavoured to collect and to C01l1pOSe herself; nor did 
she properly recover her self-possession, until at last, 
in her ordinary costume, she had welcomed the new 
visitor. 
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IN so far as the architect desired the happiness of 
his king patronesses, it was a pleasure to him, now 
that at last he \vas obliged to go, to know that he 
\vas leaving them in good society \vith the estimable 
assistant, At the same tilne, however, when he 
thought of their goodness in its relation to himself, 
he could not help feeling it a little painful to see his 
place so soon, and, as it seelned to his modesty, so 
well, so completely, supplied, He had lingered and 
lingered, but now he forced hilnself away: what, after 
he \vas gone, he nlust endure as he could, at least he 
could not stay to \vitness with his own eyes. 
To the great relief of this half-melancholy feeling, 
the ladies at his departure lnade hirn a present of a 
waistcoat, on which he had watched them both for 
SOlne tilne past at \vork, \vith a silent envy of the 
fortunate man, as yet unknown to hirn, to whom it 
might one day belong, Such a present is the 11l0st 
agreeable which a true-hearted lnan can receive; for, 
while he thinks of the unwearied play of the beautiful 
fingers at the making of it, he cannot help flattering 
hÌ1nself that in so long-sustained a labour the feeling 
could not have remained utterly \vithout an interest in 
its accolnplislllllent, 
The ladies had now a new visitor to entertain, for 
WhOlll they felt a real regard, and whose stay \vith them 
it woulù be their endeavour tQ lnake as agreeable as they 
coulù. There is in all \VOnlen a peculiar circle of in\vard 
interests, \\o-hich relnain always the same, and from 
34 6 
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\vhich nothing in the world can divorce them. In 
outward social intercourse, on the other hand, they 
\vill gladly and easily allow thenlselves to take their 
tone from the person with \VhOnl at the InOll1ent they 
are occupied; and thus, by a u1Íxiure of Ï1npassiveness 
and susceptibility, by l'ersisting and by yielding, they 
continue to keep the governnlellt to thenlselves: and 
no lnan of good beha\Tiour can ever take it fronI then1. 
The architect, follQwiug at the S
lllle iinle his own 
fancy and his o\vn inclination, had been exerting hÏ111- 
self and putting out his talents for their gratification 
and for the purposes of his friends; and business and 
anlusenlent, while he \vas \vith them, had been cou- 
ducted in this spirit, and directed to the ends which 
most suited his taste. But no\v in a short tin1e, through 
the presence of the assistant, quite another sort of life 
was cOll1lnenced. His great gift \vas to talk \vell, and 
to treat, in his conversation, of 111en and hUlllan rela- 
tions, particularly in reference to the cultivation of 
young people. Thus arose a very perceptible contrast 
to the life \vhich had been going on hitherto, all the 
more as the assistant could not entirely approve of 
their having interested thelnsel ves in such subjects so 
exclusively. 
Of the Ünpersonated picture which received hin1 on 
his arrival, he never said a single word. On the other 
hand, when they took hÜn to see the church and the 
chapel 'with their new decorations, expecting that it 
would please hinl as much as they \vere pleased \vith 
it thenlselves, he did not refrain fronl expressing his 
opInIon. 
" This rnixing up of the holy \vith the sensuous," he 
said, " is anything but pleasing to my taste: I cannot 
like lnen to set apart certain especial places, consecrate 
them, anÜ deck thenl out, that by so doing they nlay 
nourish in thelllseives a tenlper of piety. No surround- 
ings J not even the nlost conU1l0n J lllUst disturb in us 
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that sense of the divine which acconlpanies us '\vhere- 
ever we are, and can consecrate every spot into a 
temple, What pleases nle is, to see a honle service of 
God held in the saloon '\vhere people come together to 
eat, '\vhere they have their parties, and aIlluse them- 
selves with gaInes and dallces. 'Vhat is highest, the 
most excellent in nlen, has no form; and one should 
be cautious ho\v one gives it any fornl except noble 
action." 
Charlotte, vV 110 was already -generally acquainted 
with his n10de of thinking, and, in the short time he 
had been at the castle, had already probed it more 
deeply, found sonlething also 'which he n1Ïght do for 
her in his 0 wn departnlent; and she had her garden 
children, \"hOnl the architect had revie\ved shortly 
before his departure, marshalled up into the great 
saloon, In their clean, bright uniforms, with their 
regular I110Yenlent, and their o\vn natural vivacity, they 
looked exceedingly \vell. The assistant exall1Ïned them 
in his o\vn \vay, and by a variety of questions, and by 
the turns he gave theIn, soon brought to light the 
capacities and dispositions of the children; and, with- 
out it seenling so, in the space of less than one hour 
he had really given then} inlportant instruction and 
assistance, 
" How did you manage that 1" said Charlotte, as the 
children Iliarched away, "I listened \vith all my 
attention, K othing \vas hrought for\vard except things 
which \vere quite fanliliar; and yet I cannot tell the 
least ho\v I should begin, to bring them to be dis- 
cussed in so short a time so methodically, with all 
this questioning and ans\vering," 
"Perhaps," replied the assistant, "we ought to make 
a secret of the tricks of our o\vn handicraft, However, 
I will not hide from you ODe very simple nlaxim, with 
the help of which you may do this, and a great deal 
more than this. Take any. subject, a substance, an 
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idea, whatever you like, keep fast hold of it, make 
yourself thoroughly acquainteù with it in all its parts; 
and then it will be easy for you, in conversatioll, to 
find out, with a mass of children, how much about it 
has already developed itse1f in them; 'what requires 
to be stitnulated, what to be directly communicated, 
The answers to your questions may be as unsatisfac- 
tory as they will, they nlay wander ,vide of the lnark: 
if you only take care that your counter-question shall 
draw their thoughts and senses inward again, if you do 
not allow yourself to be driven frOIn your O'Vl1 position, 
the children will at last reflect, cOlllprehenù, learn only 
what the teacher desires then1 to leaI'll; and the sub- 
ject \vill be presented to them iB the light in which he 
wishes thelll to see it, The greatest n1Îstake which 
he can make is, to allow hÍlnself to be run a\vay with 
from the subject, not to kno\v ho\v to keep fast to the 
point with \vhich he is engaged, Try it the next time 
the children COlne: you \vill find you \vill be greatly 
entertained by it yourself," 
"That is very pretty," said Charlotte. "The right 
method of t
aching is the reverse, I see, of what we 
must do in life. In society 'we n1ust keep the attention 
long upon nothing; and in instruction t.he first com- 
mandment is, to pennit no dissipation of it," 
" Variety, without dissipation, were the best motto 
for both teaching and life, if it \vere easy to preserve 
this desirable equipoise," said the assistant; and he 
was going on farther with the subject, \vhen Charlotte 
desired him to look again at the children, \vhose lnerry 
band \vas at the nlonlent n10ving across the court, 
He expressed his satisfaction at seeing then1 wearing a 
uniform. "l\fen," he said, "should wear a uniform 
from their childhood np\vanl. They have to accustoll1 
themselves to \vork together; to lose theulselves arnong 
their equals; to obey in Ulasses, and to \vork on a large 
scale. Every kind of uniforll1, moreover, generates a 
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nli1itary habit of thought, and a snlart, straightfor\vard 
carriage, All boys are born soldiers, \vhatever you do 
with them. You have only to \vatch them at their 
nlock fights and gaInes, their storn1Ïng - parties and 
scaling- parties," 
"On the other hand, you \vill not blanle me," re- 
. plied Ottilie, "if I do not insist with my girls on such 
uuity of costuIne, When I introduce then} to you, I 
hupe to gratify you by a pal'ty-colollred mixture," 
"I approve of that entirely," replied the other. 
" 'V OlDen should go about in every sort of variety of 
dress; each follo,ving her o,vn style and her o,vn lik- 
ings, that each may learn to feel ,vhat sits ,veIl upon 
her, and becolnes her, And for a 11101'e ,,,eighty reason 
as well, - because it is appointed for thenl to stand 
. alone all their lives, and ,vork alone." 
"That seems to IDe to be a paradox," ans,vered 
Charlotte. "Are ,ve, then, to be never anything for 
oursel ves 1 " 
"Oh, yes!" replied the assistant. "In respect of 
other ,vomen assuredly. But observe a young lady as 
a lover, as a bride, as a housewife, as a !\lother. She 
al\vays stands isolated. She is always alone, and ,viII 
be alone, Even the nlost elnpty-headed WOlnan is in 
the same case. Each one of theln excludes all others. 
It is her nature to do so, because of each one of them 
is required everything ,vhich the entire sex have to do. 
With a IDan it is altogether differeut, He would nlake 
a second nlan if there ,vere none. Rut a woman rnight 
live to all eternity, \vithout even so nluch as thinking 
of producing a duplicate of herself." 
"One has only to say the truth in a strange way," 
said Charlotte, "and' at last the strangest thing will 
seeln to be true. 'Ve \vill select what is good for us 
out of your oLser'vations; and yet as 'VOlnen we \vill 
stick to \VOlllCl1, and do COUllllon \vork \vith thelll tuu, 
not to !,rive the other sex too great an advantage over 
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llS. Indeed, you must not take it ill of us, if in future 
we COllIe to feel a little malicious satisfaction when our 
lords and masters do not get on in the very best way 
together.'
 
With HIuch care, this ,vise, sensible person went on 
to exanlÌne 1110re closely how Ottilie proceeded with 
her little pupils, and expressed his decided al)proba- 
tion of it. " You are quite right," he said, "in direct- 
ing these children only to ,vhat they can imll1ediately 
and usefully put in l'ractice, Cleanliness, for instance, 
,viII accustom them to ,veal' their clothes ,vith pleasure 
to themselves; and everything is gained if they can he 
induced to enter into ,vhat they do with cheerfulness 
and self-reflection:" 
In other 'ways he found, to his great satisfaction, 
that nothing had bee11 done for out,vard display, but 
all was in,vard, and designed to su
ply 'what was in- 
dispensal>ly necessary, (( In ho,v fe,v words," he cried, 
(( lnight the whole business of education be summed 
up, if people had but ears to hear 1 " 
"vVili you try whether I have?" said Ottilie, 
smiling, 
(( Indeed I ,viII," answered he, " only you must not 
betray me, Educate the boys to be servants, and the 
girls to be mothers; and everything is as it should be." 
(( To be 1110thers ?" repHed Ottilie, " "r onleu ,vonld 
scarcely think that sufficient. They have to look 
for,vard, without being lllothers, to going out into 
service, And, indeed, our young nlen think theulselves 
a great deal too good for servants, One can see easily 
in everyone of them that he holds himself more fit to 
be a master." 
(( And for that reason ,ve should say nothing about 
it to them," said the assistant, (( We insinuate our- 
selves into life, but life is not insinuating to us. Ho\v 
many lllen would like to acknowledge at the outset 
what at the end they must acknowledge whether they 
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like it or not 1 But let us leave these considerations, 
,vhich do not concern us here. 
" I consider you very fortunate in having been able 
to go so 111ethodically to work ,vith your pupils. If 
your youngest girls run about with their dolls, and 
stitch together a fe\v petticoats for thern; if the elder 
sisters \vill then take care of the younger, and the 
\vhole household know ho\v to supply its own wants, 
and one nJel11ber of it help the others, - the further 
step into life \viU not then be great; and such a girl wiU 
find in her husband \v hat she has lost in her parents. 
"But, alllong the higher ranks, the pl'oblelll is a 
sorely intricate one. 'Ve have to provide for higher, 
finer, l110re delicate relations, especially for such as 
arise out of society, 'Ve are, therefore, obliged to give 
onr pupils an out\vard cultivation. It is indispensable, 
it is necessary; and it Inay be really valuaLle, if \ve 
keep ,vithin hounds. Only it is so easy, while one is 
proposing to cultivate the children for a \vider circle, to 
llrive them out into the indefinite, \vithout keeping 
before our eyes the real requisites of the inner nature. 
Here lies the problell1 \vhich is more or less solved by 
SOllIe educators, others failing to do so. 
"l\1any things, with ,,?hich \ve furnish our scholars 
at the school, do not please me; because experience 
tells me of ho\v little service they are likely to be in 
after-life. It is Ï1npossible to state ho\v nluch is at 
once stripped off, how luuch at once conllnitted to 
oLlivion, as soon as the young lady finds herself in the 
position of a house\vife or a mother. 
"In the Ineantirne, since I have devoted myself to 
this occupation, I cannot but entertaill a devout hope 
that one day, with the conlpanionship of SOllIe faithful 
helplnate, I rnay succeed in cultivating purely in lIlY 
. pupils that, and that only, \vhich they \vill require 
when they pass out into the field of iudependent ac- 
tivity and self-reliance; that I may be aLle to say to 
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myself, in this sense is their education completed. 
Another education there is indeed \vhich \vill again 
speedily recommence, and \vork on well..nigh through 
all the years of our life, - the education \vhich cir- 
cumstances will give us, if we do not give it to 
ourselves." 
cc How true are these words! " thought Ottilie. What 
a great deal of passion, little dreamed of before, had 
done to educate her in the past year! 'Vhat trials she 
sa\v hover before her if she looked for\yarù only to 
what the imrnediate future had in store for her! 
It was not without a purpose that the young Inan 
had spoken of a helpnlate, - of a wife; for, \vith all 
his diffidence, he could not refrain from thus remotely 
hinting at his own wishes. A number of circum- 
stances and accidents, indeed, cOlnbined to induce him 
on this visit to approaüh a fe\v steps to\vard his ainl. 
The lady superior of the school was advanced in 
years, She had been already for SOllle tÏ1ne looking 
about a 1110ng her fellow labourers, lllale and fell1ale, for 
SOlne person whom she could take into partnership 
with herself, and at last had nlade proposals to the 
assistant, in \vhom she had the highest ground for 
fee1iug confidence, He was to conduct the business of 
the school \vith herself. He was to work, together 
with her, as if it \vere his own, and after her death, as 
her heir, to enter upon it as sole proprietor. 
The principal thing now seellled to be, that he should 
find a w-ife \vho would coöperate with him. Otti1ie 
was secretly before his eyes and before his heart. A 
llUln bel' of difficulties suggested therll selves, and yet 
there \vere favourable CirCUlTIstances on the other side 
to counterbalance them. Luciana had left the school: 
Ottilie could therefore return with the less difficulty. 
Of the relDtioll in \vhich she stood to Edward, some 
little had transpired. It passed, however, as many 
such things do, as a matter of indifference; and this 
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very circumstance rnight make it desirable that she 
should leave the castle, And yet, perhaps, no decision 
would have been arrived at, no step would have been 
taken, had not an unexpected visit given a special 
Ünpulse to his hesitation, The presence, in any and 
every circle, of people of mark, can never be without 
its effects. 
The count and the baroness, who often found them- 
selves asked for their opinion- alnlost everyone being 
in difficulty about the education of their children - as 
to the value of the various schools, had found it desir- 
able to lllake thelllseives particularly acquainted with 
this one, which was generally so well 
poken of; and, 
under their present circunlstances, they v{ere more 
easily able to carryon these inquiries in conlpany, 
The baroness, however, had sOlnethiug e]se in view 
as well. While she was last at the castle, she had 
talked over with Charlotte the whole affair of Edward 
and Ottilie. She had insisted again and again that 
Ottilie lllUSt be sent a\vay, She tried every nleans to 
encourage Charlotte to do it, and to keep her fronl 
being frightened by Edward's threats. Several nlodes 
of escape from the difficulty were suggested, Acciden- 
tally the school was mentioned, and the assistant and 
his incipient passion, \vhich made the baroness lllore 
resolved than ever to pay her intended visit there, 
She went: she made acquaintances with the assist- 
ant, looked over the establishnlent, and spoke of 
Ottilie. The count also spoke with much interest 
of her, having in his recent visit learned to know her 
lJetter. She had approached him: indeed, she had felt 
attracted by him, believing that she could see, that she 
could perceive, in his solid, su bstantial conver
ation, 
something to which hitherto she had been an entire 
stranger. In her intercourse with Ed ward, the world 
had been utterly forgotten: in the presence of the 
count, the world appeared first worth regarding. The 
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attraction ,vas 111utuaL The count conceived a liking 
for Ottilie: he would have been glad to have had her 
for a daughter. Thus, a second tinle, and 'worse than 
the first tirue, she was in the ,yay of the baroness. 
'Vho kno,vs what, in times ,vhen passions ran hotter 
than they do nowadays, this lady nlight not have 
devised against her? N ow she ,vollld have been satis- 
fied if she could get her nlarried, and render her more 
innocuous for the future to the peace of mind of 111ar- 
ried women. She therefore artfully urged the assist- 
ant, in a delicate, but effective Inanner, to set out on 
a little excursion to the castle, where his plans and his 
wishes, of which he made no secret to the lady, he 
might forthwith take 
teps to realise. 
With the fullest consent of the superior he started 
off on his expedition, and in his heart he cherished 
11luch hopes of success, He knew that Ottilie was not 
ill-disposed toward him; and although it ,vas true there 
was SOlne disproportion of rank bet\veen them, yet dis- 
tinctions of tIlls kind were fast disappearing in the 
temper of the time, Moreover, the baroness had made 
hÜn perceive clearly that Ottilie nUlst always remain 
a poor, portionless maiden. To be related to a wealthy 
fan1Ïly, it ,vas said, could be of service to nobody, For, 
even with the largest property, nlen have a feeling 
that it is not right to deprive of any considerable sum 
those ,vho, as standing in a nearer degree of relation- 
ship, appear to have a fuller right to possession; and 
really it is a strange thing, that the imnlense privilege 
which a lllan has of disposing of his property after his 
death, he so very seldolll uses for the benefit of those 
'VhOlll he loves, out of regard to established usage only 
appearing to consider those who ,yould inherit his 
estate fr0111 him supposing he nlade no \vill at alL 
Thus, ,vhile on his journey, he began to feel himself 
entirely on a level \vith Ottilie. A favourable recep- 
tion raised his hopes. fIe found Ottilie iudeed not 
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altogether so open with him as usual; but she was 
considerably matured, more developed, and, if you 
please, generally lllore conversable than he had kno\vn 
her, She \vas ready to give hinl the fullest insight 
into Iuany things in any \vay connected \vith his pro- 
fession; but, ,vhen he attempted to approach his ailn, 
a certain Ünvard shyness always held hinl back, 
Once, ho\vever, Charlotte gave him an opportunity 
for saying so 111 ething, In Ottilie's presence she said 
to hin1, " Well, 1l0\V, you have looked closely enough 
into everything which is going forward in lny circle. 
How do you find Ottilie? you had better say while she 
is here." 
Hereupon the assistant signified, \vith a clear percep- 
tion and composed expression, that, in respect of a 
freer carria.ge, of an easier nlanner in speaking, of 
a higher insight into the things of the world, "which 
sho\,red itself nlore in actions than in words, he found 
Ottilie lnuch Ï111proved; but that he still believed it 
might be of seriou
 ad vantage to her if she ,vouid 
go back for some little ti111e to the school, in order 
nlethodically and thoroughly to lnake her ow'n for 
ever what the ,vorld ,vas only Ì111parting to her in 
fragn1ents and pieces, rather perplexing her than satis- 
fying her, and often too late to be of service. He did 
not wish to be prolix ahout it. Ottilie herself knew 
best how nluch method and connection there was in 
the sty Ie of instruction out of which, in that case, she 
would be taken. 
Ottilie could not deny this, but could not avow 
what these words made her feel, because she was 
hardly able to give an account of it to herself, It 
seerned to her as if nothing in the world \vas discon- 
nected so long as she thought of the one person \vhom 
she loved; and she could not conceive ho,v, ,vithout 
him, anything could be connected at all. 
Charlotte replied to the proposal kindly and cau- 
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tiously, She said that she herself, as well as Ottilie, 
had long desired her return to the school, At. that 
tinIe, ho\vever, the presence of so dear a companion 
and helper had become indispènsable to herself; still 
she would offer no obstacle at some future period, if 
Ottilie continued to .wish it, to her going back there 
for such a time as \vould enable her to complete what 
she had begun, and to nlake entirely her o\vn what had 
been interrupted. 
The asslsta nt listened \vith delight to this qualified 
assent, Ottilie did not ycnture to object, although the 
very thought Inade her shuùder, Charlotte, on her 
hand, only thought of gaining time. She hoped that 
Edward \"ould soon come back and find himself a 
happy father; then she \vas convinced all would go 
right, and one \vay or another they 'would be able 
to settle something for Ottilie. 
After an important conversation furnishing matter 
for leflection to all \vho have taken part in it, there 
commonly follo\vs a sort of pause, which in appearance 
is like a general em barraSS1l1ent. They walked up and 
dO\Vll in the room, The assistant turned over the 
leaves of various books, and came at last on the folio 
of engravings ,vhich bad renlained lying there since 
Luciana's time. As soon as he saw that it contained 
nothing but apes, he shut it up again, 
It n1ay have been this, ho\vever, which gave occa- 
sion to a conversation of which we find traces in 
Ottilie's diary, 


FROM OTTILIE'S DIARY. 
"It is strange ho\v men can have the heart to take 
such pains with the pictures of those hideous monkeys. 
One lowers one's self sufficiently ,,,,hen one looks at 
them merely as anÌInals, but it is really wicked to give 
,yay to the inclination to look for people whom ,ve 
kno\v behind such lllasks." 
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"It is a sure 11lark of a certain perverseness to 
take' pleasure in caricatures and I110nstl'OUS faces and 
pygnlÏes, I have to thank our kind assistan t that I 
have never been tonnented with natural history: 
I could never make IHyself at home with \vorms and 
beetles.
' 


"Just now he acknowledged to me, that it was the 
same \vith hirn. 'Of nature,' he said, 'we ought to 
kno\v nothing except \vhat is actually alive iUlnlecli- 
ately arounJ us, . -VVith the tI'ees which blosSOlIl and 
put out leaves and bear fruit in our own neighLour- 
huod, with every shrub \ve pass by, \vith every blade 
of grass on \vhich \ve tread, \ve stand in a real rela- 
tion. They are our genuine cOInpatriots. The birds 
\vhich hop up and down arnong our branches, which 
sing anlong our leaves, belong to us: they speak to 
us fronl our childhood up\vards, and ,ve learn to under- 
stand their language, I3ut let a man ask hinlself 
whether or not every strange creature, torn out of its 
natural ellvirolllnent, does not at first sight make a 
sort of painful iInpression upon hinl, \vhich is only 
deadened by CUStOlll, It is a nlark of a Inotley, dissi- 
pated sort of life, to be aLle to endure lllonkeys and 
parrots and black people about one's 
elf,'" 


" SOInetinles, when a certain longing curiosity about 
these strange objects has COIne over I11e, I have envied 
the traveller \vho sees such Inarvels in living, every- 
day connection \vith other marvels, But he, too, Blust 
have become another Inan. Palrn-trees \"ill not allo\v 
a Illan tu \vander alllong the In with Ï1npunity, and 
douLtless his tone uf thiuking Lecollles very different 
ill a land \vhere elephants and tigers are at hOIue." 


"Only such inquirers into nature deserve our re- 
spect, as know hu\v to describe and represent to us 
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the strange, wonderful things they have seen together 
.with their own locality, each in its own especial e1e- 
lnent. lIo'\v I should enjoy once hearing Humboldt 
talk! " 


" A cabinet of natural curiosities we nlay regard like 
an Egyptian burying-place, ",-here the various plant- 
gods and allÍIllal-gods stand about enlbalnled, It may 
be well enough for a priest caste to busy itself with 
such things in a t\vilight of nlystery: but, in general 
instruction, they have no place or business; and we 
nlust beware of thenl all the more, because what is 
nearer to us, and more valuable, nlay be so easily 
thrust aside by theln." 


"A teacher who can arouse a feeling for one single 
good action, for one single good poem, accomplishes 
more than he who fills our lllelnory with ro\vs on 
ro'\vs of natural objects, classified with nanle and fornl. 
For \vhat is the result of all these, except what we 
know as well without them, that the hunlan form 
preëminently and solely is made in the image and 
likeness of God?" 


"Individuals may be left to occupy themselves with 
\vhatever allluses theIn, with whatever gives theln 
pleasure, \vhatever they think useful; but the proper 
study of mankind is man," 


"- 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE are but fe\v nlell \vho care to occupy them- 
sel ves \vith the inlluediate past. Either we are forcibly 
bound up in the present, or \ve lose ourselves in the 
long gone by, and seek back for \vhat is utterly lost, 
as if it \vere possible to summon it up again, and re- 
habilitate it. Even in great and wealthy families who 
are under many obligations to their ancestors, 'we com- 
1110nly find IHen relüelüLering their grandfathers more 
than their fathers. 
Such reflections as these suggested themselves to 
our assistant, as, on one of those beautiful days in 
which the departing winter is accustomed to imitate 
the spring, he had been \valking up and down tbe 
great old castle garden, and adIuiring the tall avenues 
of the lindens, and the formal .walks and flower-beds 
which had been laid out by Ed.ward's father. The 
trees had thriven adnlirably, according to the design 
of him \vho had planted them; and now, when tbey 
ought to have begun to be valued and enjoyed, no 
one' ever spoke of them, Hardly anyone even went 
near them; and the interest and the outlay were now 
directed to the other side, out into the free and the 
open. 
He made some remarks about it to Charlotte on his 
return: she did not take it unkindly. "While life is 
sweeping us onward," she replied, "\\-e fancy that we 
are acting out our uwn Ï1npulses: \ve believe that 
we choose ourselves \vhat we \visil to do. anù \vhat 
we \vish to enjoy, But, in fact, if we look at it 
3 60 
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closely, our actions are no more than the plans and 
the desires of the time which we are compelled to 
carryon." 
" No doubt," said the assistant. "And who is strong 
enough to \vithstand the stream of what is ronnd 
him? Time passes on, carrying away \vith it opinions, 
thoughts, prejudices, and interests. If the youth of 
the son falls in the era of revolution, \ve lllay feel 
assured that he \vill have nothing in COlnmon with 
his father. If the father lived at a tinle \vhen the 
desire \vas to accUlllulate property, to secure the pos- 
session of it, to narro\v and to gather one's self in, 
and to base one's enjoyn1ent in separation frolll the 
\vorld, the son \vill at once seek to extend his sphere, 
to comillunicate himself to others, to spread himself 
over a \vide surface, and open out his closed stores," 
"Entire periods," replied Charlotte, "rese1l1 ble this 
father and son Wh0111 you have been describing, Of 
the state of things when every little town \vas obliged 
to have its \valls and moats, \vhen the castle of the 
nobleman \vas built ill a S\Valnp, and the smallest 
lnanor-houses 'were only accessible by a dra\vbl'iùge, 
\ve are scarcely able to fonn a conception, In our 
days, large cities take do\vn their walls; the moats 
of the princes' castles are filled in; cities are nothing 
else than large halnlets; and, when one travels and 
sees all this, he n1Íght fancy that universal peace has 
been established, and that the golden age was at hand. 
No one feels hÜnself easy in a garden which does not 
look like the open country. There nlust be nothing 
to remind him of fonn and constraint: \ve choose to be 
entirely free, and to draw a breath \vithout sense of 
confinement. Do you conceive it possible, nlY friend, 
that \ve can ever return again out of this into another, 
into our former, condition? " 
""\Vhy not?" replied the assistant. "Every condi- 
tion has its burden" the most relaxed as well as the 
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most constrained, The former presupposes abundance, 
and leads to extravagance. Let ,vant reappear, and 
the Rpirit of 1110deration 'is at once 
ith us again. 1\1:en 
who are obliged to nlake use of their space and their 
soil, will speedily enough raise .walls up round their 
gardens to be sure of their crops and plants. Out of 
this ,viII arise by degrees a ne,v phase of things: the 
useful will again gain the upper hand, and even 
the Ulan of large possessions will feel at last that he 
must nlake the nlost of all that belongs to hinI. 
Believe l11e, it is quite possible that your son rnay 
become indifferent to all which you have been doing 
in the park, and draw in again behind the solemn 
walls and the tall lindens of his grandfather." 
The secret pleasure it gave Charlotte to have a son 
foretold to her, nlade her forgive the assistant his 
somewhat unfriendly prophecy as to how her lovely, 
beautiful park nlight one day fare. She therefore an- 
swered without any discomposure, " You and I are not 
old enough yet to have lived through very lnuch of 
these contradictions; and yet when I recall IllY early 
youth, when I re111elnLer the cOlllplaints I used to hear 
from older people, and when I think at the same time 
of what the country and the to,vn then were, I have 
nothing to advance against what you say. But is 
there nothing which one can do to remedy this nat- 
ural course of things? Are father and son, parents 
and children, to be always thus unable to understand 
each other? Y on have been so kind aR to prophesy a 
boy to me. Is it necessary that he Inust stand in con- 
tradiction to his father? l\1ust he destroy what his 
parents have erected, instead of completing it, instead 
of follo,ving up the same idea and elevating it ? " 
"There is a rational remedy for it," replied the 
assistant, "but it is only seld01ll put in practice. The 
father should raÜ;e his son to a joint ownership '\vith 
himself, He should perrnit him to plant ar..d to build, 
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and allow hinl the sanle innocent liberty which he 
allo,vs to hinlself. One form of activity nlay be woven 
into another, but it cannot be pieced on to it. A 
young shoot nlay be readily and easily grafted with 
an old stem, to ,yhich no grown branch admits of 
being fastened." 
The assistant was glad to have had the opportunity, 
at the lllonlent when he sa,v himself obliged to take 
his leave, of having said sonlething agreeable to Char- 
lotte, and thus secure her favour afresh, He had been 
already too long absent fronl hOllle; and yet he could 
not nlake up his lllind to return there, until after a full 
con viction that he llluSt allow the approaching epoch 
of Charlotte's confinelnent first to pass by, before he 
could look for any decision fronl her in respect to 
Ottilie. He therefore accolnnlodated hÏIuself to the 
circunlstances, and returned to the superior ,vith these 
prospects and hopes, 
. Charlotte's confinement ,vas no,v approaching: she 
kept 11101'e in her o,vn room. The ladies who had gath- 
ered about her ,vere her closest conlpanions. Ottilie 
nlanaged all donlestic matters, hardly able, ho,vever, 
the while, to think of 'what she was doing, She had 
indeed utterly resigned herself: she desired to continue 
to exert herself to the extent of her po\ver for Char- 
lotte, for the child, for Ed,vard, But she could not 
see ho,v it ,vould be possible for her. Nothing could 
save her frolll utter distraction, except to do the duty 
each day brought ,vith it. 
A son was brought happily into the "'
orld; and the 
ladies declared, with one voice, it was the very image 
of itR father. Only Ottilie, as she ,vished the ne,v 
nlother joy, and kissed the child with all her heårt, 
was unable to see the likeness. Once already Char- 
lotte had felt nlost painfully the absence of her hus- 
band, ,vhen Rhe had to nlake preparations for her 
daughter's lnarnage. And now the father could not 
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be present at the birth of his son. He could not have 
the choosing of the name by which the child was here- 
after to be called, 
The first among aU Charlotte's friends who carne to 
wish her joy was J\fittler, He had placed expresses 
ready to bring hin1 news the instant the event took 
place. He n1ade his appearance, and \vas scarcely 
ahle to conceal his triurnph, even before Ottilie; when 
alone with Charlotte, he gave utterance tu it, and was 
at once ready \vith n1eans to remove all anxieties, and 
set aside all iUJn1e,liate difficulties. The bavtis111 should 
not be dela}Ted a day longer than necessary. Ifhe old 
clergyman, \vho had one foot already in the grave, 
should leave his blessing, to bind together the past 
and the future. The child was to be called Otto; 
what name could he bear so fitly as that of his father 
and of his father's friend ? 
It required the peremptory resolution of this man 
to set aside the innumerable considerations, argull18nts, 
hesitations, difficulties; what this person kne\v, and 
that person knew better; the opinions, up and down, 
and backwards and for\vards, 'which every friend vol- 
unteered. It always happens on such oce-asions, t.hat, 
when one inconvenience is removed, a lle\v one seems 
to arise; and, in \vishing to spare all sides, we inevi- 
tably go wrong on one side or the other. 
The letters to friends and relations were all under- 
taken by J\litt.ler, and they \vere to be \vritten and sent 
off at once. It \vas highly necessary, he thought, that 
the good fortune, \yhich he considered so Î1nportant 
for the family, should be known as widely as I)O
si- 
ble through the ill-natured and ll1isinterpretiug world. 
For, indeed, these late entanglements and perplexities 
had got abroad; people, at all tilnes, holding the con- 
viction that whatever happens, happens only in order 
that they may have sOlnething to talk about. 
The ceremony of the baptislu \vas to be observed 
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with all due honour, but it \vas to be as brief and as 
private as possible, The people came together: Ottilie 
and 1\litUer were to hold the child as sponsors, The 
old pastor, 
upported by the servants of the church, 
came in with slow steps: the prayers were offered. 
The Loy lay in Ottilie's arms: and, as she was looking 
affectionately do\vn at him, he opened his eyes; and 
she \vas not a little startled \vhen she seemed to see 
her o\vn eyes looking at her, The likeness would 
have surprised any Olie. 11ittler, who next had to 
receive the child, started as well; he fancying he saw 
ill the little features a most striking likeness to the 
captain. He had never seen a resclnLlance so marked. 
The infirnlity of the good old clergyman had not 
pennitted hinl to aCC0l11pany the Cerel110ny \vith more 
than the usual liturgy, 

Iittler, ho,,
ever, \vho \vas full of his subject, l'e- 
llleinbered his fornler perfol'lnances \vhen he had been 
in the ministry; and indeed, it was one of his pecu- 
liarities, that, on every sort of occasion, he always 
thought what he would like to say, and \vhat expres- 
sions he would use, 
At this tÏ1ne he was the less able to contain hÜnself, 
as he ,vas now ill the lllÏdst of a circle cOllsisting en- 
tirely of "
ell-kno\vn friends. He began, therefore, 
to\vard the conclusion of the service, to put himself 
quietly into the place of the clergyrnan; in a funny 
luanneI' to speak of his duties and hopes as god- 
father, and to lhvell all the longer on the subject, as 
he thought he saw, in Charlotte's gratified look, that 
she \vas pleased with his doing so. 
It altogether escaped the eagerness of the orator, 
that the good old man would gladly have sat do,,'11; 
still less did he think that he \vas on the \vay to occa- 
sion a more serious evil. After he had en1 phatically 
d \velt upon the relation in \vhich every persoll present 
stood toward the child, thereby putting Ottilie's com- 
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posure sorely to the proof, he turned at last to the old 
man \vith the words, "And you, IUY \vorthy father, 
you lnay now well say with SÜneon, 'Lord, llOW lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace; for mine eyes have 
seen the saviour of this house.' " 
He was now in full swing toward a brilliant perora- 
tion, when he perceived the old nlan, to \VhOnl he held 
out the child, first appear a little to incline toward it, 
and Ílnmediately after to totter and sink backward, 
I-Iardly prevented from falling, he was lifted to a seat; 
hut, llot\vithstanding the instant assistance which ,vas 
rendered, he was found to be dead. 
To see thus side by side birth and death, the coffin 
and the cradle, to see them and to realise them, to 
conlprehend, not with the eye of Ílnagination, but with 
the bodily eye, at one 1110ment these fearful opposites, 
was a hard trial to the spectators; the harder, the 
11)Ore utterly it had taken them by surprise, Ottilie 
alone stood contenlplating the slum berer, \vhose fea- 
tures still retained their gentle, s\veet expression, with 
a kind of envy. The life of her soul ",-as extinct: why 
should the bodily life any longer drag on in weariness? 
But though Ottilie \vas frequently led by n)elan- 
choly incidents wbich occurred in the day, to think of 
the past, of separation and of loss, at night she had 
strange visions given her to comfort her, \vhich assured 
her of the existence of her beloved, and thus gave her 
strength for her o\vn life, '"\Then she laid herself down 
at night to rest, and \vas floating al110ng sweet sensa- 
tions between sleep and \vakillg, she seemed to be 
looking into a clear but softly illun1Ìnated space, In 
this she would see Ed ward with the greatest distinct- 
ness, and not in the dress in ,vbich she had been accus- 
tOlued to see him, but in nlilitary uniforlu; never in 
the sallre position, but ahvays in a natuTal one, and 
with nothing fantastic a bout him, either standing 01' 
walking, or l)-ing or riding, The figure, \vhich was 
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painted with the utlnost n1Ïnuteness, moved readily 
before her 'without any effort of hers, without her will- 
ing it or exerting her Ìlllagination to proùuce it, Fre- 
quently she sa \v hinl surrounded with sOIlletbing in 
motion, \vhich \vas darker than the bright ground; but 
the figures \vere shado\vy, anù she could scarcely dis- 
tinguish thenl,- sornetÍ1nes they were like men, some- 
tÍlnes they \vere like horses, or like trees, or like 
mountains. She usually \vent to sleep in the midst 
of the apparition; and when, after a quiet night, she 
woke again in the morning, she felt refreshed and 
comforted: she could say to herself, "Ed'ward still 
lives;" and she herself was still remaining in the 
closest relation to-ward hUI:. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SPRING had COlne: it was late, but it therefore burst 
out Inore rapidly and nlore exhilaratingly than usual. 
Ottilie now found in the garden the fruits of her care- 
fulness. Everything was gernÜnating, and came out in 
leaf and fio,ver at its proper tÍ1ne. A number of plants, 
which she 11ad been training up under glass frallies and in 
hotbeds, now burst forwara aL once to meet, at last, the 
advances of nature; and whatever there \vas to do, and 
to take care of, it did not remain the mere labour bf 
hope which it had been, but brought its re\vard in 
Ünmediate and substantial enjoyment. 
l\lany a gap among the finest shoots had been pro- 
duced by Luciana's \vild \vays, for which she had to 
console the gardener; and the synJrnetry of nlany a 
leafy crown destroyed. She tried to encourage hinl to 
hope that it \vould all be soon restored again; but he 
had too deep a feeling, and too pure an idea of the 
nature of his business, for such grounds of comfort to 
be of much service 'with hinl, Little as the gardener 
allowed hirnself to have his attention scattered by 
other tastes and inclinations, he could the less bear 
to have the peaceful course interrupted which the plant 
follows toward its enduring or its transient perfection. 
A plant is like a self-willed man, out of whonl \ve can 
obtain all we desire if we will only. treat him his o\vn 
way. A cahn eye, a silent lnethod, in all seasons of 
the year, allù at every hour, to do exactly 'what has 
then to Le done, is rc<} uired of lJO one perhaps 1110re 
than of a gardener. 'These qualities the g voel rnan 
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possessed in an enlinent degree, and on that account 
Ottilie liked so well to ,york together váth hÜn; but 
for some tinle past he bad not found hinlself able to 
exercise his peculiar talent with any pleasure to himself. 
Whatever concerned the fruit-gardening, or kitchen-gar- 
dening as well as whatever had in tiule past been requirell 
in the ornanlental gardens, he understood l)erfectly. One 
man succeeds in one thing, alJuther in another: he suc- 
ceeded in these. In his nlanagenlent of the orangery, of 
the bulbous flo,vers, in buddiug shoots and gro\viug cut- 
tings from the carnations and auriculas, he 111ighi chal- 
lenge Nature herself. But the ne,v ornanlental shrubs 
and fashionable flo\vers remained in a 111easure strange 
to him. He had a kind of shyness of the endless field 
of botany, which had been lately opening itself; anù 
the strange naI11es hUllllllillg about his ears nlade hinl 
cross and ill-ten1pered, The orders for flo,vers which 
had been n1ade by his lord and lady in the course of 
the past year, he considered so much useless waste and 
extravagance. All the n10re, as he saw rIlany valuable 
plants disH ppear; and as he had ceased to stand on the 
best possible tenns ,vith the nursery gardeners, "vho 
he fancied had not been serving hÏ1n honestly. 
Consequently, after a nunlLer of attenlpts, he had 
formed a sort of a plan, in ,vhich Ottilie encouraged 
hinl the more readily because its first essential condi- 
tion was the return of Edward, whose absence in this, 
as in many other nlatters, every day had to be felt 
more and nlore seriously. 
N ow that the plants were striking new roots, and 
putting forth shoots, Ottilie felt herself even 1110re 
fettered to this spot. It ,vas just a year since she had 
come there as a stranger, as a ll1ere insignificant crea- 
ture. Ho,v much had she 110t gained for herself since 
that tinle! but, alas! how ll1uch had she not also since 
that til11e lost again! N ever had she been so rich, and 
never so poor. The feelings of her loss and of her gain 
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alternated momentarily, chasing each other through her 
heart; and she could find no other means to help her- 
self, except always to set to work again at what lay 
nearest to her, \vith such interest and eagerness as she 
could cornlnand. 
That everything she kne\v to be dear to Ed \vard re- 
ceived especial care fronl her, nla)' be supposed. And 
why should she not hope that he bÏ1uself \vould now 
soon COIne back again; and that, \vhen present, he 
would show hÜnself grateful for all the care and pains 
,vhich she had taken for hinl in his absence? 
But there ,vas also a far different elllploYITIent \vhich 
she took upon herself in his service: she had under- 
taken the principal charge of the child, \vhose nurse it 
\vas all the easier for her to be, as they had detern1Ïned 
not to put it into the hands of a wet-nurse, but to bring 
it up by hand \vith n1Ïlk and \vater. In the beautiful 
season it was luuch out-of-doors, enjoying the free air; 
and Ottilie liked best to take it out herself, to carry the 
unconscious sleeping infant among the flo\vers and 
blossonls \vhich should one day sn1Île so brightly on its 
childhood, - alTIOng the young shrubs and plants, 
which, by their youth, seemed designed to gro\v up \vith 
the young lord to their after stature, "\Vhen she looked 
about her, she did not hide from herself to what a high 
position that child was born: far and ,vide, wherever 
the eye could see, all would one day belong to him. 
How desirable, how necessary, it must therefore be, 
that it should gro\v up under the eyes of its father and 
its lllother, and renew and strengthen the union be- 
tween them! 
Ottilie sawall this so clearly, that she represented 
it to herself as conclusively decided; and for herself, as 
concerned with it, she never felt at all, Under this 
clear sky, in this bright sunshine, at once it became 
clear to her, that her love, if it \vould perfect itself, 
must become altogether unselfish; and there were 
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rnany moments in which she believed it was an eleva- 
tion which she had already attained, She only de- 
sired the ,veIl-being of her friend, She fancied herself 
able to resign hÏ1n, and never to see him any more, if 
she could only kno\v that he \vas happy. The one only 
determination she fornled for herself \vas, never to be- 
long to another, 
They had taken care that the autU111n should be no 
less brilliant than the spring. Suuflo\vers ,vere there, 
and all the other plants \vhich neyer cease blos80n1Ïng 
in autumn, and continue boldly on into the cold; 
asters especially ,vere sown in the greatest abundance, 
and scattered about in all directions, to forn1 a starry 
hea ven upon the earth. 


FRO
I OTTILIE'S DIARY. 


"Any. good thought we have read, anything striking 
we have heard, we cOlllmonly enter in our diary; but 
if \ve \vould take the trouble, at the same tÏ1ne, to 
Inark, of our friends' letters, the remarkable observa- 
tion
, the original ideas, the hasty words so pregnant 
in nleaning, \vhich we n1Ìght find in theIn, we should 
then be rich indeed. vVe lay aside letters never to 
read them again, and at last \ve destroy them out of 
discretion; and so disappears the IIIOSt beautiful, the 
1110st inllnediate, breath of life, irrecoveraùly for our- 
selves and for others, I intend to nlake amends in 
future for such neglect." 


"So then, once more the old story of the year is 
being repeated over again. We are COllIe now, thank 
God, again to its n10st charming chapter! The violets 
and the nlayflo\vers are as its supers
riptions and its 
vignettes. It al\vays Blakes a pleasant Ï1npression on 
us \vhen we open again at these pages in the book of 
life." 
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" '\Ve find fault with the poor, particularly with the 
little ones anlong them, when they loiter about the 
streets and beg, Do we not observe that they begin 
to \vork again, as soon as ever there is an ything for 
them to do ? Hardly has Nature unfolded her smiling 
treasures, than the children are at once upon her track 
to open out a calling for thenlselves. Not one of them 
is begging any longer: they have each a nosegay to 
offer JOu; they were out and gathering it before you 
had a wakened out of your sleep, and the su pplica ting 
face looks as s'\veetly at you as the present '\vhich the 
hand is holding out. No person ever looks rr1Ïserable 
'who feels that he has a right to nlake a demand upon 
you." 


" Ho\v is it that the year sonletimes seems so short, 
and sonletinles is so long? Ho'\v is it that it is so short 
when it is passing, and so long as we look back over 
it ? '\Vhen I think of the past (and it never comes so 
po'\verfnlly over me as in the garden), I feel how the 
perishing a
d the enduring \vork one upon the other; 
and there is nothing \vhose endurance is so brief as not 
to leave behind it some trace of itself, something in its 
own likeness." 


cc We are able to tolerate the winter. We fancy that 
we can extend ourselves more freely \vhen the trees are 
so spectral, so transparent. They are nothing, but they 
conceal nothing; but when once the germs and 'buds 
bebrin to show, then we become impatient for the full 
foliage to come out, for the landscape to ,put on its 
body, anù the tree to stand before us as a form," 


" Everything which is perfect in its kind must pass 
out beyonù and transcend its kind, It must be an 
inin1Ítable something of another and a higher nature. 
In nlany of its tones the nightingale is only a bird; 
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then it rises up above its class, alid seems as if it would 
teach every feathered creature what singing really is." 


"A life without love, without the presence of the 
beloved, is but poor comédie à tiroir. 'Ve draw out 
slide after slide, s\viftly tiring of each, and pushing 
it back to make haste to the next. Even \vhat we 
kno\v to be good and irnportant hangs but \vearily 
together: every' step is an end, and every step is a 
fresh beginning." 



CHAPTER X. 


CHARLOTTE nlean\yhile was \vell and in good spirits. 
She \vas happy in her beautiful boy, whose fair- 
pron1Ìsing little fornl every hour was a delight to Loth 
her eyes and heart. In hÜn she fouIlll a new link to 
connect her with the ,vorld and \vith her property. 
Her funnel' activity began ane\v to stir in her again. 
"\Yhichever way she looked, she SRW how rnuch had 
been done in the year that was past; and it \vas a 
pleasure to her to contelnplate it. Enlivened by the 
strength of these feelings, she climbed up tu the SUIIl- 
mer-house \vith Ottilie and the child: and as she laid 
the latter do\vn on the little table, as on the altar of 
her house, and sa \v the two seats still vacant, she 
thought of gone-by tiInes; and fresh hopes rose out 
before her for herself and for Ottilie. 
Young ladies, perhaps, look tinÜdly round them at 
this or that young ruan, carrying on a silent exan1Ína- 
tion, ,vhether they \vonld like to have him for a 
husband; but ,vhoever has a daughter or a feluale 
ward to care for, takes a wider circle in her survey. 
And so it fared at this nlonlent 'with Charlotte, to 
WhOlll, as she thought of how they had once sat siùe 
1y side in that sUllnuer-house, a union ùid not seeln 
ÌInpossible between the captain anù Ottilie, It had 
!Jot rernained unknown to her, that the plans for 
the ad vantageouH lnarriage, which had been proposed 
to the captain, had conle to nothing. 
Charlotte ,vent on up the cliff, and Ottilie carried 
the child, A liU lubeI' of reflections crowded upon the 
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former. Even on the firm land there are frequent 
enough ship,vrecks; and the true ,vise conduct is to 
recover ourselves, anù refit our vessel as fast as possi- 
ble. Is life to be calculated only by its gains and 
losses? '\Vho has not lllade arrangenlent on arrange- 
ment, and has not seen thelu disturbed? How often 
does not a nlan strike into a road, and lose it again! 
IIo\v often are ,ve not turned aside fronl one point 
,vhich we had sharply hefore our eye, but only to 
reach sonle higher stage! The traveller, to his great- 
est annoyance, breaks a ,,,heel upon his journey, and 
through this ullpleasant accident rnakes some charming 
acquaintance, and fornls SOllle ne,v connection, ,vhich 
has an influence on all his life. Destiny grants us 
our ,vishes, but in its own ,yay, in order to give us 
sonlething beyond our wishes. 
Among these and similar reflections they reached 
the ne'v building on the hill, where they intended to 
establish thelnselves for the SUlllnlel\ The view all 
round theln was far nlore beautiful than could have 
been supposed: every little obstruction had been re- 
nloved; all the loveliness of the landscape, whatever 
nature, whatever the season of the year, had done for 
it, came out in its beauty before the eye; and already 
the young plantations, ,vhich had been nlade to fill 
up a fe,v openings, were beginning to look green, and 
to fornl an agreeable connecting link between parts 
which before stood separate. 
The house itself was nearly habitable: the views, 
particularly from the upper rooms, were of the richest 
variety. The longer you looked round you, the more 
beauties you discovered, 'Vhat nwgnificent effects 
'would be produced here at the different hours of day, 
- by sunlight and by rnoonlight ! Nothing could be 
nlore delightful than to conle and live there; and, now 
that she fuund all the rough work finished, Charlotte 
longed to be busy again. An upholsterer, a tapestry- 
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hanger, a pallter 'N ho could lay on the colours with 
patterns and a little gilding, were all which were re- 
quired; and these 'were soon found, and in a short 
time the building \vas completedo Kitchen and cellar 
stores were quickly laid in; being so far from the 
castle, it was necessary to have all essentials provided, 
and the two ladies with the child went up and settled 
there. :FrOlll this residence, as from a new centre, 
un kno\vn walks opened out to them; and in these 
high regions the free, fresh air and the beautiful 
\veather \vere thoroughly delightful. 
Ottilie's favourite \\'all
J sometÍ1nes alone, sometÏInes 
\vith the child, was down belo\v toward the plane- 
trees, along a pleasant foot-path leading directly to the 
point where one of the boats was kept chained in 
'which people used to go across the water. She often 
took pleasure in a sail on the water, but without the 
child, as Charlotte \vas a little uneasy about it. She 
never n1Ïssed, ho\vever, paying a daily visit to the 
castle garden alid the gardener, and going to look with 
hinl at his show of greenhouse-plants, which were all 
out now, enjoying the free air. 
At this beautiful season, Charlotte was much pleased 
to receive a visit frOin an English nobleman, who had 
made Ed \vard's acquaintance abroad, having nlet him 
more than once, and \\'ho was now curious to see the 
laying out of l1Ïs park, which he had heard so much 
admired. He brought with hÜn a letter of introduc- 
tion froul the count, and introduced at the same time 
his travelliug cOlllpanion, a quiet but most agreeable 
man, He ,vent about seeing everything, sometimes 
with Charlotte and Ottilie, sometimes with the gar- 
deners and the foresters, often with his friend, and 
now and then alone; and they could perceive clearly 
frOlll his observations, that he took an interest in SUell 
lnatters, and understood theII1 well, iudeed, that he 
had hirI1self probably executed many such. 
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Although he was no\v advanced in life, he entered 
warmly into everything which could serve for an 
ornanlent to life, or contribute anything to its im- 
portance. 
In his presence the ladies carne first properly to 
enjoy what 'was round them. His practised eye re- 
ceived every effect in its freshness; and he found all 
the more pleasure in what ,vas before him, as he had 
not previously kno\vn the place, and was scarcely able 
to distinguish what luan had done there frOITI what 
nature had provided. 
We may even say, that, through his relnarks, the 
park gre'\v and enriched itself: he \vas able to antici- 
pate in their fulfilment the promises of the growing 
plantations. There was not a spot where there was 
any effect which could be either heightened or pro- 
duced, but what he observed it. 
In one place he pointed to a fountain, which, if it 
should be cleaned out, prolnised to be the most 'beauti- 
ful spot for a picnic-party. In another, to a cave 
which had only to be enlarged and swept clear of 
rubbish to form a desirable seat. A few trees might 
be cut down, and a view would be opened from it 
of some grand nlasses of rock to'\vering magnificently 
against the sky. He ,vished the owners joy that so 
much was still remaining for them to do; and he be- 
sought them not to be in a hurry about it, but to 
keep for thellIselves for years to COllIe the pleasures 
of shaping and inlproving. 
At the hours the ladies usually spent alone, he was 
never in the way; for he ,vas occupied the greatest 
part of the day in catching, in a portable camera 
obscura, such views in the park as would make good 
paintings, and drawing frolll them, in order to secure 
some desirable result from his travels for himself and 
others, For many years past he had been in the 
habit of doing this in all remarkable places which he 
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visited, and had provided hiInself by it with a most 
charll1Ïng and interesting collection. He showed the 
laùies a large portfolio ,vhich he had brought .with 
hÜll, and entertained thein .with the pictures and váth 
descriptions. And it was a real delight to them, here 
in their solitude, to travel so pleasantly over the 
world, and see sweep past them shores and havens, 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, cities, castles, and a hun- 
dred other localities ",-hich have a nanle in history. 
Each of the two ladies had an especial interest in 
it: Charlotte the 1110re general interest in whatever 
,vas historically reillarkable; Ottilie dwelling in prefer- 
ence on the scenes of "'- hich Ed ward useù most to 
talk, - where he liked best to stay, and 'which he 
.would IllOst often revisit. Every Ulan has sonlew11ere, 
far or near, his peculiar localities which attract hinl; 
scenes which, according to his character, either from 
first Ï1npresslons, or frOll1 particular associatiolls, or 
froin habit, have a charnl for hilll beyond all others, 
She therefore asked the earl which of all these 
places pleased hÜn best, where he ,vonld like to take 
up his abolle if he lIlight choose, There ,,-as nlore 
than one lovely spot which he pointed out, with .what 
had happened to hÏ1n there to nlake hinl love and 
value it; and the peculiar accentuated French in 
which he spoke luade it Ill0St pleasant to listen to 
hiln, 
To the question, .which was his ordinary residence, 
which he properly consiùered his hOlne, he replied, 
without any besitation, in a Dlanner quite unexpected 
by the ladies: 
"I have aCCllRtonled Dlyself by this time to be at 
b0111e everywhere; and I find, after all, that it is 111uch 
more agreeable to allow others to plant and build and 
keep house for me. I have no desire to return t.o nlY O\Y11 
possessions, partly on political grounds, but principally 
because my son, for whose sake alone it wa:; any 
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pleasure to me to reIllain and work there, - ,vho ,vill, 
by and by, inherit it, and váth 'VhOlll I hoped to 
enjoy it, - took no interest in the place at all, but has 
gone out to India, ".here, like lllauy other foolish 
fellows, he fancies he can Inake a higher use of his 
life. He is more likely to squander it, 
"Assuredly ,ve spend far tuo Hluch lahour and out- 
lay in preparat.ion for life, Instead uf heginning at 
once to Inake ourselves happy in a lllOllerate condition, 
we spread ourselves out ,videI' and ,yiùer, only to 
nlake ourselve3 nlore and 1110re ullconlfortable, 'Yho 
is there now to enjoy illY mansion, IllY park, nlY gar- 
dens? :N ot 1, nor any of u1Íne - stranger
, visitors 
or curious
 restless traveller;:;. 
"Even 'with large means, \ve a.re ever but half and 
half at h0111e, especially ill the country, where \ve n1Íss 
Inany things to ,vhich ,ve have becolne accustomed in 
town, The book for ,vhich \ve are most anxious is 
not to be had, and just the thillg \ve wanted l1l0St is 
forgotten, We take to being dOlnestic, only again to 
go out of ourselves: if ,ve do not go astray of our 
own win and caprice, circumsta.nces, passions, acci- 
dents, necessity, and one does not know what besides, 
. t f " 
lllanage 1 or us. 
Little did the earl Ünagille 11o\v deeply his friend 
would be touched by these randonl observations. It 
is a danger to ,vhich we are all of us exposed ,vhen we 
venture on general reIn arks in a society the circunl- 
stances of which \ve nÜght have supposed were ,veIl 
enough known to us, Such casual ,vounds, even from 
,veIl-meaning, kindly-disposed people, ,vere nothing 
new to Charlotte, She so clearly, so thoroughly, knew 
and understood the worlù, that it gave her no particu- 
lar pain if it did happen, that, through sOlnebocly's 
thoughtlessness or ÏInprudence, she had her attention 
forceù into this or that unplüD sant direction. But it 
was very different with Ottilie. -L\.t her half-conscious 
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age, at \vhich she rather felt than sa,v, and at \vhich 
she ,vas disposed, indeed ,vas obliged, to turn her eyes 
a\vay frolli \vhat she should not or \vould not see, 
Ottilie was thro\vn by this nlelancholy conversation 
into the ll10st pitiable state, It rudely tore a,vay the 
pleasant veil frolll before her eyes: and it seenled to 
her as if ,vhat had been done all this time for house 
and court, for park and garden, for all their wide 
environs, \vere utterly in vain, because he to \vhom it 
all belonged could not enjoy it; because he, like their 
present visitor, had been driven out to \vander up and 
do\vn in the \vorld - and indeed in the most periJ ons 
paths of it - by those \vho were nearest and dearest to 
hinl. She \vas accustolned to listen in silence; hut, 
. on this occasion, she sat on in the nlost painful con- 
dition, which, indeed, \vas rnade rather \vorse than 
better by \vhat the stranger went on to say, as he con- 
tinued, ,vith his peculiar, humourous gravity: 
"I think I am now on the right ,yay. I look upon 
l1lyself steadily as a traveller, \vho renounces nlany 
thingR in order to enjoy IDore. 1 fun accustollled to 
change: it has berolne, indeed, a necessity to Ine, just 
as in the opera, people are ahvays looking out for new 
and new decorations, because there have already been 
so many. I know very ,veIl ",
hat I am to expect 
from the best hotels, and wbat froIn the worst. It 
may be as good or it l11ay be as bad as it will, but I 
Do\vbere find anything to which I aIn accustomed; and 
in the end it comes to much the same thing whether 
we depend for our enjoynlent entirely on the regular 
order of custOlu, or entirely on the caprices of accident. 
I have never to vex 11lyself now because this thing is 
mislaid, or that thing is lost; because the room in 
which I live is uninhabitable, and I must have it 
repaired; because somebody has broken my favourite 
cup, and for a long tinle nothing tastes well out of 
any other. All this I am happily spared. If the 
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house catches fire about n1Y ears, IllY people quietly 
pack n1Y things up, and \ve pass a\vay out of 'the town 
in search of other quarters, And consiùering all these 
advantages, '\\
hen I reckon carefully, I find, that, by 
the end of the year, I have not sacrificed n10re than it 
\,,"ould have cost nle to be at home," 
In this description Ottilie sa\v nothing but Edward 
before her, How he, too, \vas nO,\\T amidst discoillfort 
and hardship, marching along untrodden roads, lying 
out in the fields in danger and \vant, and, in all this 
insecurity and hazard, gl'o\ving accustomed to be 
h01ueless and friendless, learning to fling a'vay every- 
thing that he nlÍght have nothing to lose. Fortunately 
the party separated for a short time. Ottilie escaped 
to her rOOIH, \\.here she could give way to bel' tears. 
No \yeight of SOITO\V haù ever pressed so heavily upon 
her as this clear perception (which she tried, as people 
usually do, to make still clearer to herself), that men 
love to dally \vith and exaggerate the evils '\\.hich 
cirCUIIlstances bave once begun to inflict UpOll them. 
Ed \yard's condition appeared to her in a light so 
piteous, so miserable, that she Inade up her mind, let 
it cost her what it would, that she \vould do every- 
thing in her power to unite hÜn again with Charlotte, 
and she herself would go and hide her sorrow and her 
love in some silent scene, and beguile the tÜne with 
such eluployment as she could find. 
Meanwhile the earl's cOlnpanion, a quiet, sensible 
man and a keen observer, had remarked the unto,vard- 
ness of the conversation, and spoke to his friend about 
it. The latter kne\v nothing of the circumstances of 
the family; but the other - being one of those persons 
whose principal interest in travelling lay in gathering 
up the strange occurrences which arose out of the 
natural or artificial relations of society, \vhich were 
produced by the conflict of the restraint of law \vith 
the violence of the \vill, of the ullùerstallùing \vith the 
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reason, of passion with pre judice - had some tíme 
before made hin1self acquainted \vith the outline of 
the story; and, since he had been in the falnily, be 
had learned exactly all that had" taken place, and the 
present position in \vhich things were standing, 
The earl, of course, was very sorry; but it \vas not 
a thing to nlake hÜn uneasy. A man would have to 
be silent altogether in society were he never to find 
hÏ1nself in such a po
ition; for not only Ï1llportallt 
relnarks, but the nl0.,t trivial expressions, lllay ha],Jpen 
to clash in an inhal'lllOnious key with the interest ûf 
sOlllebody present, 
" We will set things right this evening," said he, 
" and escape froin any general conversation: you shall 
let thelll hear one of the many charming anecdotes 
with \vhich your portfolio and your memory have 
enriched thell1selves \vhile we have been abroad," 
However, with the best intentions, the strangers did 
not, on this next occasion, succeed any better in grati- 
fying their friends with unalloyed entertail1Dlent. The 
earl's friend told a nunlLer of singular stories - some 
serious, SOllle anlusing, SOIne touching, some terrible- 
\vith which he had roused their attention and strained 
their interest to the highest tension; and he thought 
to conclude with a strange but softer incident, little 
drealning ho\v nearly it would touch his listeners. 


THE T'\VO STRANGE CHILDREN. 


" Two children of neigh houring falllilies, a boy and a 
girl, of such respective ages as \vould \vell suit thpir 
nHtl'rying at SOlne future tillIe, \vere brought up to- 
gether \vith thif) agreeable prospect; and the parents 
on both sides, \vho \vel'e ],Jeople of son1e position in the 
world, looked f01'\vard \vith pleasure to their future 
unIon. 
"It was. too soon obscrv0d, however, that the pur- 
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pose seenled hkely to fail: the dispositions of both 
children prolnised everything 'which ,vas good, hut 
there ,vas an unaccountalJle antipathy bet'ween theln. 
Perhaps they were too much like each other, Both 
were thoughtful, clear in their desires, and finll in 
their purposes, Each separately ,vas beloved and 
respected by his or her cOlnpanions; but, ,yhenever 
they "'''ere' together, they ,vere al\vays antagonists. 
:FornJÏng separate plans for thenlselves, they only Illet 
to lllutually cro
s and tln\--art Olle anqther; never elllU- 
lating each other in pursuit of une aÏ1n, but ahvays 
fighting for a single object. Good-natured and amiable 
every,vhere else, they ,vere spiteful and even nlalicious 
\vhenever they canle in contact. 
"This singular relation first sho,ved itself in their 
childish gaInes, and it continued ,yith their adyanring 
years. The boys used to play at soldiers, divide into 
parties, and give each other battle: and the fierce, 
haughty young lady set herself at once at the head of 
ODe of the arlnies, and fought against the other ,yith 
such anÜnosity and bitterness that the latter vvould 
have been put to a shameful flight, except for the 
desperate bravery of her o,vn particular rival, who at 
last disarnled his antagonist and took her prisoner; 
and even then she defended herself ","ith so much fury, 
that to save his eyes from heing torn out, and, at the 
sanle titne, not to injure his enemy, he had been 
obliged to take off his silk handkerchief, and tie with 
it her hands behind her back. 
"This she never forgave him: she nlade so Inany 
attempts, she laid so many plans, to injure him, that 
the parents, ,vho had been long ,yatching these singu-. 
lar passions, canle to an understanding together, and 
resol ved to separate these two hostile creatures, and 
sacrifice their favourite hopes, 
"The boy soon distinguished hinlself in the new 
situ.ation in \vhich he was placed, He nlastered every 
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subject which he was taught. His friends and his 
OVlll inclination chose the arnlY for his profession; and 
every,vhere, let him be ,vhere he would, he was looked 
up to and beloved. His disposition seemed formed to 
labour for the well-being and pleasure of others; and 
he himself, ,vithout being clear ly conscious of it, 
was in hÜnself happy at having got rid of the only 
antagonist ,vhich nature had assigned to him. 
"The girl, on the other hand, became at Ollce an 
altered creatur
. Her gro,ving age; the progress of 
her education; above all, her own inward feelings,- 
dre'w her away fron1 the boisterous games 'with boys in 
which she had hitherto de1ighted, Altogether, she 
seemed to want sOlllething: there was nothing any- 
where about her which could deserve to excite her 
hatred, and she had never found anyone wholn she 
could think ,vorthy of her love, 
"A young man, some,vhat older than bel' previous 
neighbour - antagonist, of rank, property, and conse- 
quence, beloved in society, and much sought after by 
,vornell, besto,ved his affections upon her. It was the 
first tiIne that friend, lover, or servant had displayed 
any interest in her. The preference he showed for her 
above others who were older, lllore cultivated, and of 
ll101'e brilliant pretensions than herself, was naturally 
gratifying: the constancy of his attention, which was 
never obtrusive; his standing by her faithfully through 
a number of unpleasant incidents; his quiet suit, which 
was declared indeed to her parents, but which, as she 
was still very young, he did not press, only asking to 
be allowed to hope, - all this engaged him to her; 
and custom, and the assumption in the world that the 
thing was already settled, carried her along with it, 
She had so often been called his betrothed that at last 
she began to consider herself so; and neither she nor 
anyone else ever thought any further trial could be 
necessary before she exchanged rings with the person 
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who for so long a tinle had passed for her in- 
tended, 
" The peaceful course which the atfair had all along 
follo,ved was not at all precipitated by the betrothal. 
Things ,vere allo,ved to go on, on both sides, just as 
they ,vere: they ,vere happy in being together, and 
they could enjoy to the end the fair season of the 
year as the spring of their future more seflOUS 
life. 
"The absent youth had meanwhile grown up into 
everything which was n10st adn1Ïrable. He had oL- 
tained a well-deserved rank in his profession, and 
caIne hon1e on leave to visit his family. Toward his 
fair neighbour he found hÜnself again in a natural but 
singular position. For SOUle tinle past she had been 
nourishing in herself such affectionate family feelings 
as suited her position as a bride; she was in harlllony 
with everything about her; she believed that she was 
happy; and, in a certain sense, she ,vas so. N ow, for 
the first tinle after a long interval, sOll18thing again 
stood in her ,yay. It was noL to be hated - she had 
becolne in capable of hatred, Indeed, the childish hatred, 
which had in fact been nothing more than an obscure. 
recognition of inward worth, expressed itself now in a 
happy astonishment, in pleasure at meeting, in ready 
acknowledgments, in a half willing, half unwilling, and 
yet irresistible, attraction; and all this was mutuaL 
Their long separation gave occasion for longer conver- 
sations; even their old childish foolishness served, now 
that they had grown wiser, to anluse them as they 
looked back; and they felt as if at least they were 
bound to nlake good their petulant hatred by friendli- 
ness and attention to each other, as if their first violent 
injustice to each other ought not to be left without open 
acknow ledgn1ent. 
" On his side it all ren1ained in a sensible, desirable 
11lOÙel'ation, Iris position, his circulllstances, his efforts.. 
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his ambition, found him so abundant an occupation, 
that the friendliness of this pretty bride he received 
as a very thankwortby present, but ,vithout, therefore, 
even so much as thiuking of her in connection with 
'himself, or entertaining the slightest jealousy of the 
bridegroom, with whom he stood on the best possible 
ternlS. 
" With her, ho'wever, it ,vas altogether different. She 
seenled to herself as if she had a\vakened out of a 
dream. Her fightings 'with her young neighbour had 
been the beginnings of an aftectioll; and this violent 
antagonis1l1 was no nlore than an equally violent in- 
nate passion for him, first sho'wing under the form of 
opposition. She could remenlber nothing else than 
that she had always loved hinl. She laughed over her 
martial encounter \vith hiIn with weapons in her hand: 
she dwelt upon the delight of her feelings when he 
disarmed her. She imagined that it had given her the 
greatest havpiness when he bound her, and whatever 
she had done afterward to injure him or to vex him 
presented itself to her as only an innocent means of 
attracting his attention, She cursed their separation. 
. She be\vailed the sleepy state into \vhich she had 
fallen. She execrated the insidious, lazy routine 
'which had betrayed her into accepting so insignifi- 
cant a bridegrooln. She \vas transformed, doubly 
transfonned, forward or back'ward, \vhichever way we 
like to take it. 
"She kept her feelings entirely to herself; but if 
anyone could have divined theIn, and shared thenl 
with her, he could not have blamed her: for indeed 
the bridegroom could not sustain a cOlnparison with 
the other as soon as they ,vere seen together, If a 
sort of regard to the one could not be refused, the 
other excited the fullest trust and confidence. If one 
made an agreealJle acquaintance, the other we should 
desire for a conlpaDion; anù in extraordinary cases, 
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where higher demands might have to be lllaùe on 
them, the bridegrou1l1 was a person to be utterly de- 
spaired of, while the other would give the feeling of 
perfect security. 
"There is a peculiar, innate tact in women which 
discovers to thelll differences of this kind, and they 
have cause as well as occasion to cultivate it, 
"The more the fair bride 'was nourishing all these 
feelings in secret, tbe less opportunity there "as for 
anyone to speak a 'word ",-hich could tell in favour of 
her bridegroom, to remind her of \"hat her duty and 
their relative position advised and connnanded, - in- 
deed, what an unalterable necessity seemed no\y irrev- 
ocably to require: the poor heart gave itseH up 
entirely to its passion, 
"On one side she \vas bound inextricably to the 
bridegroom by the \vorld, by her fan1ily, and by her 
own promise: on the other, the ambitious young man 
lllade no secret of \vhat he \vas thinking and planning 
for hiulself, conducting hinlself toward her only as a 
kind, but not at all a tender, brother, and speakillg of his 
departure as ÌInmediately iIn pending; and no,,- it seenled 
as if her early childish spirit \voke up again in her with 
all its spleen and violence, and was preparing itself in 
its disternper, on this higher stage of life, to v,ork 1110re 
effectively and destructively, She deternlÏned that she 
,vould die to punish the once hat,ed, and no\v so pas- 
sionately loved, youth for his want of interest in her; 
and, as she could not possess hiulself, at least she ,,-ould 
wed herself for ever to his inlagination and to his re- 
pentance, lIeI' dead Ünage should cling to him, and 
he 
hould never be free fronl it, He should neyer 
cease to reproach hÜnself for not having understood, 
exa n1Ïnec1, valued her feelings toward hiIn, 
"This sillgular insanity accoIHpallied her ",-herever 
she \vent, She kept it concealed under all sorts of 
fonDs; and, although people thought her very odd, no 
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one was observant enough or clever enough to discover 
the real inward reason. 
"In the lneantime, friends, relations, acquaintances, 
had exhausted thcll1sel ves in contrivances for pleasure- 
parties. Scarcely a day passed, but sOlnething ne\v and 
unexpected was set on foot. There was hardly a pretty 
spot in the country round \vhich had not been decked 
out and prepared for the reception of some merry party. 
And now our young visitor, before departing, wished to 
do his part as well, aud invited the young couple, \vith 
a small family circle, to an expedition on the water. 
They went on board a large, beautiful vessel, dressed 
out in all its colours, - one of the yachts 'which had a 
small saloon, and a cabin or t\VO besides, and are in- 
tended to carry \vith theln upon the water the comfort 
and conveniences of land. 
"They set out upon the broad river with ll1usic- 
playing. The party had collected in the cabin; below 
deck, during the heat of the day, and were an1l1sing 
then1sel ves with games. Their young host, who could 
never relnain without doing something, had taken 
charge of the helm, to relieve the old master of the 
vessel; and the latter had lain do'wn and was fast 
asleep, It was a n10111ent \vhen the steerer required 
all his circumspect ness, as the vessel was nearing a 
spot where two islands nalTowed the channel of the 
river; \vhile shallo\v banks of shingle stretching off, 
first on one side and then on the other, Iuade the 
navigation difficult and dangerous. Prudent and sharp- 
sighted as he was, he thought for a lnoment that it 
would be better to wake the master; but he felt confi- 
dent in hiInself, and he thought he would venture and 
make straight for the narrows. At this nlOlnent his 
fair ene1l1Y appeared upon deck with a wreath of 
fio-wers in her hair. 'Take this to remember Ine by,' 
she cried out. She took it off, and thre\v it to the 
steerer. 'Don't disturb me,' he answereð quickly, as 
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he caught the \vreath: 'I require all my powers and 
all IllY attention now.' , You \vill never be disturbed 
by me any nlore,' she cried: 'you will never see l11e 
again.' As she spoke, she rushed to the for'ward part 
of the vessel; and fronl thellce she sprang into the 
\vater, V oice upon voice called out, 'Save her, save 
her: she is sinking!' He was in the nlost terrible 
difficulty, In the cOllfusion the old shipInaster woke, 
and tried to cateh the ruùder, \vhich the young man 
bid hilll take, But there was no tÜne to change hands. 
The vessel strandeù; and at the saIne moment, flinging 
off the heaviest of his upper garlnents, he sprang into 
the \vater, and swalll t-o-ward his beautiful eneIny, The 
water is a frieuùly elelllent to a man \vho is at bOlne 
in it, anù who kno\vs ho\v to deal with it: it buoyed 
him up, and acknQ\yledged the strong S'willllller a
 its 
nlaster, He soon overtook the beautiful girl, \"ho had 
been s\vept a\vay before hÜn: he caught hold of her, 
raised her and supported her; and both of tbeIn \vere 
carried violently down by the current, till the shoals 
and islands \vere left far behind, and the river \vas 
again open and running smoothly. He no\v began to 
collect hinlself: they had passed the first immediate 
danger, in \vhich he had been obliged to act mechan- 
ically without tirlle to think; he raised his head as high 
as he could to look a bout him, and then swam \vith all 
his luight to a lo\v, bushy point, which ran out con- 
veniently into the stream. There he brought his fair 
burden to dry land, but he could find no signs of life 
in her: he was in despair, \vhen he caught sight of a 
trodden path leading aI110ng the bushes, Again he 
caught her up in his arl11S, hurried forward, and pres- 
ently reached a solitary cottage. There he found kind, 
good people, - a young ll)arried couple; the Inisfortunes 
and dangers were soon explained; every rellledy he 
could think of was instantly applied; a bright fire 
blazed up; woollen blankets were spread on a bed; 
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counterpane, cloaks, skins, whatever there was at hand 
which would serve for \varmth, were heaped over her 
as fast as possible. The desire to save life overpow- 
ered, for the present, every other consideration. N oth- 
ing \vas left undone to bring back to life the beautiful, 
ha1f-torpjd, naked body. It succeeded: she opened her 
eyes! her friend was before her: she threw her heav- 
enly arms about his neck, In this position she re- 
mained for a tÜl1e, and then a stream of tears burst out 
and cOlnpleted her recovery. 'Will you forsake me,' 
she cried, 'no\v, when I find you again thus? ' 
'Never,' he answered, , never,' hardly knowing 'what he 
said or did. ' Only consider yourself,' she added, , take 
care of yourself, for your sake and for mine,' 
"She no\v began to collect herself, and for the first 
time recollected tbe state in which s,he \vas; she could 
not be ashamed before her darling, before her preserver; 
but she gladly allowed him to go, that he might take 
care of himself: for the clothes he still ,vore were ,vet 
and dripping. 
"Their young hosts considered what could be done. 
The husband offered the young man, and the wife 
offered the fair lady, the dresses in which they had 
been married, \vhich ,vere hanging up in full perfection, 
and sufficient for a conlplete suit, inside and out, for 
two people, In a short tÏ1l1e onr pair of adventurers 
were not only equipped, but in full costunle, They 
looked most charnllng, gazed at one another, \vhen they 
met, 'with admiration; and then with infinite affection, 
half laughing at the same tinle at the quaintness of 
their appearance, they fell into each other's arms. 
"The power of youth and the quickening spirit of 
love ill a fe\v mOlnents completely restored thenl, and 
there ,vas nothing ,vauted but nlusic to have set theu1 
both off dancing, 
"To have found theulRelves brought fronl the \vater 
on dry land, from death into life, fronl the circle of 
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their families into a \vilderness, from despair into rap- 
ture, from indifference to affection and to love, all in a 
mornent, - the head was not strong enough to bear it: 
it lllUst either burst, or go distracted; or, if so distress- 
ing an alternative 'were to be escaped, the heart Blust 
put out all its efforts. 
" Lost \vholly in each other, it was long before they 
recollected the alarm and anxiety of those \vho had 
been left behind; and they then1selves, indeed, could 
not \yell think, \viihout alarn1 and anxiety, ho\v they 
were again to encounter them, 'Shall we run away? 
shall \ve hide ourselves?' said the young man, ' vVe 
will -renlain together,' she said, as she clung to his 
neck. 
"The peasant, having heard them say that a boat 
\vas aground on the shoal, had hurried do'\vn, without 
stopping to ask another question, to the shore. When 
he arrived there, he saw the vessel coming safely do\vn 
the stream. After much labour it had been got off; 
and they ,vere no'\v going on in uncertainty, hoping 
to find their lost ones again somewhere. The peasant 
shouted and n1acle sigp.s to them, and at last caught 
the attention of those on board: then he ran to a spot 
where there \vas a convenient place for landing, and 
\vent on signalling and shouting till the vessel's head 
was turned to\vard the shore; and \vhat a scene there 
was for theln \vhen they landed! The parents of the 
t\VO betrothed first pressed for\vard to the bank: the 
poor, loving bridegroo111 bad ahnost lost his senses, 
They had scarcely learned that their dear children had 
been saved, \vhen in their strange disguise the latter 
came for'\vard out of the bushes to meet them, 
 0 
one recognised them till they had COll1e quite close, 
'Who do I see?' cried the 11lothers, ' What do I see?' 
cried the fathers, The preserved ones flung thenlselves 
on the ground before thenl. ' Your children,' they 
called out: 'a pair.' 'Forgive us!' cried the maiden, 
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, Give us your blessing!' cried the young man. ' Give 
us your blessing!' they cried both, as all the \vorld 
stood still in wonder. ' Your blessing!' was repeated 
the third time; and who would have been able to 
refuse it 1 " 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE narrator made a pause, or, rather, he had already 
finished his story, before he observed the enlotion into 
,vhich Charlotte had been thrown by it. She got up, 
uttered some sort of an apology, and left the room. 
To her it was a well-known history. The principal 
incident in it had really taken place with the captain 
and a neighbour of her own, not exactly, indeed, as the 
Englishnlall had related it. But the main features of it 
were the same. It had only been nlore finished off 
and elaborated in its details, as stories of that kind 
always are, when they have passed first through the lips 
of the multitude, anù then through the fancy of a clever 
and imaginative narrator; the result of the process 
being usually to leave everything and nothing as it ,vas. 
Ottilie followed Charlotte, as the two friends begged 
her to do; and then it was the earl's turn to remark, 
that perhaps they had made a second mistake, and that 
the subject of the story had been well kno'\\-'TI to, or was 
in some war connected with, the faluily. "We lllUst 
take care," he added, "that we do no nlore mischief 
here; we seenl to bring little good to our entertainers 
for all the kindness and hospitality which they have 
sho-wn us:- ,ve will make some excuse for ourselves, 
and then take our leave." 
"I nlust confess," answered his companion, "that 
there is something else which still holds me here; and, 
on account of ,vhich, I should be sorry to leave this 
house without having it explained. to me, and becom- 
ing better acq uaillted with it, You were too busy 
393 
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yourself yesterday, when ,ve were in the park with the 
caUl era, in looking for spots where you could make 
your sketches, to have observed anything else ,vhich 
was passing. You left the Lroaù ,valk, you re111ernber, 
and \vent to a sequestered place on the side of the lake. 
. There ,vas a fine vie,v of the opposite shure, which you 
wished to take. Well, Ottilie, who was with us, got 
up to follo,v, and then proposed that she anù I should 
find our ,vay to you in the boat, I got in with her, 
and \vas delighted with the skill of nlY fair conduct- 
ress. I assured her, that never since I had been in 
S'witzerland, where the young ladies so often fill the 
place of the boatrllan, had I been so pleasantly ferried 
over the water. At the sanle titne, I could not help 
asking her \vhy she had sho,vn such an objection to 
going the way ,vhich you had gone, along the little by- 
path. I had observed her shrink from it ,vith a sort 
of painful uneasiness, She ,vas not at all offended. 
, If you ,vill pronlÌse not to laugh at me,' she ans,vered, 
'I will tell you as much as I know about it; but to 
Inyself it is a nlystery which I cannot explain. There 
is a particular spot in that path \vhich I never pass 
,vithout a strange shudder passing over Ine, ,vhich I do 
not remelnber ever feeling anywhere else, and which I 
cannot the least understand, But I shrink from ex- 
posing luyself to the sensation, because it is follo,ved 
immediately after by a pain on the left side of DIY 
head, frorn which at other tiules I suffer severely,' We 
landed, Ottilie ,vas engaged ,vith you; anù I took the 
opportunity of exalninillg the spot, which she pointed 
out to me as we ,vent Lyon the water, I ,vas not a 
little surprised to find there distinct traces of coal, in 
sufficient quantities to convince me, that, at a short 
distance belo,v the surface, there must' be a considerable 
bed of it, 
"Pardon me, my lord: I see you slnile; and I know 
very \vell that you have no faith in these things about 
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, which I an} so eager, and that it is only your sense and 
your kindness 'which enable you to tolerate me, How- 
ever, it is in1possible for Ine to leave this place \vithout 
trying on that beautiful creature an experiment ,vith 
the pendulum," 
"\Vhenever these matters came to be spoken of, the 
earl never failed to repeat the same objections to them 
over and over again; and his friend endured them all 
quietly and patielltly, relilaining firn1, nevertheless, to 
his own opinion, and holding to his o,vn \vishes, He, 
too, repeatedly showed that there was no reason, be- 
cause the experÏ1nent did not succeed ,vith everyone, 
that they should give them up, as if there ,vel'e nothing 
in them but fancy, They should be eXÐ n1ined into all 
the more earnestly and scrupulously; and there was 
no doubt that the result 'would be the discovery of a 
number of affinities of inorganic creatures for one an- 
other, and of organic creatures for theIn, and again for 
each other, \vhich at present \vere unknown to us. 
Re had already spread out his apparatus of gold 
rings, marcasites, and other mE'tallic substances, ,vhich 
he ahvays carried about \vith hÜnself, in a pretty little 
box; and he suspended a piece of lnetal by a string over 
another piece, which he placed upon the table, "N ow, 
my lord," he said," yon nmy take \vhat pleasure you 
please (I can see in your face v{hat you are feeling) at 
perceiving that nothing \vill set itself in motion with 
me or for me. But nlY proceedings are no more than 
a pretext; when the ladies come hack, they will be 
curious to kllO'V what strange ,york ,ve are about," 
The ladies returned, Uhftrlotte understood at once 
what was going on, "I have heard liluch of these 
things," she said, "but I never sa\v the effect lnyself. 
Yon have everything ready there, Let Ille try \vhether 
I can succeed in producing anything." 
She took the thread into her hand; and, as she ,vas 
perfectly serious, she held it steady, and without any 
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agitation, Not the slightest Illotion, ho,vever, could 
be detected, Ottilie was then called upon to try. She 
held the pendulum, still more quietly and uncon- 
sciously, over the plate on the table, But in a mo- 
ment the swinging piece of metal began to stir ,vith 
a distinct rotatory action, and turned as they n10ved 
the position of the plate, first to one side and then to 
the other; now in circles, no,v in ellipses; or else de- 
scribing a series of straight lines; doing all the earl's 
friend could expect, and far exceeding, indeed, all his 
expectations. 
. The earl hiInself was a little staggered; but the 
other could never be satisfied frOln delight and curi- 
osity, and begged for the experiInent again and again, 
with all sorts of variations. Ottilie was complacent 
enough to gratify him; till at last she politely re- 
quested to be allowed to go, as her headache had conle 
on again. In further adn1Ìration, and even rapture, 
he assured her ,vith enthusiasn1 that he would cure 
her for ever of her disorder, if she '\\-?ould only trust 
herself to his remedies. For a InOlnent they did not 
know what he meant; but Charlotte, who quickly saw 
what he ,vas about, declined his well-nleant offer, not 
liking to have introduced and practised about her a 
thing of which she had always had the strongest 
apprehensions. 
The strangers were gone, and, notwithstanding their 
having been the inadvertent cause of strange and pain- 
ful emotions, left the wish behind them that this n1eet- 
ing Inight not be the last, Charlotte now made use of 
the beautiful ,veather to return visits in the neighbour- 
hood, ,vhich, indeed, gave her ,york enough to do, see- 
ing that the ,vhole country round, some from a real 
interest, S0111e Inerely from custom, had been most 
attentive in calling to inquire after her. At h0111e her 
delight ,vas the sight of the child, and really it '\\-
ell 
deserved all love and interest, People saw in it a 
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wonderful child, - nay, a prodigy: the brightest, sun- 
niest little face; a fine, well-proportioned body, strong 
and healthy: and, what surprised them more, the 
double resemblance, which became nlore and nlore 
conspicuous. In figure, and in the features of the face, 
it ,vas like the captain: the eyes every day it ,vas less 
easy to distinguish from the eyes of Ottilie. 
Ottilie herself, partly froin this renlarkable affinity, 
perhaps still more under the influence of that sweet 
woman's feeling which makes then1 regard with the 
1110St tender affection the offspring of the man they 
love, even when born to hilll by another woman, was 
as good as a mother to the little creature as it grew; 
or, rather, she was a second mother of another kind. 
If Charlotte was absent, Ottilie remained alone with 
the child and the nurse. Nanny had for some tinle 
past been jealous of the boy for nlonopolising the 
entire affections of her mistress: she had left her in a 
fit of crossness, and gone back to her mother. Ottilie 
would carry the child about in the o1>en air, and by 
degrees took longer and longer walks ,vith him. She 
took her bottle of milk, to give the child its food ,vhen 
it wanted any. Generally, too, she took a book with 
her; and so, with the child in her arms, reading and 
wandering, she made a very pretty Penserosa. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE object of the canlpaign ,vas attained; and 
Ed ,vard, ,vith crosses and decorations, ,vas honourably 
disn1Ïssed. He Letook hinlself at once to the sanle 
little estate, where he found exact accounts of his 
fanlily ,vaiting for hinl, on whonl, all this tÜne, with- 
out thflir having observed it or kno'wll of it, a sharp 
watch had been kept under his orders. His quiet resi- 
dence looked Inost s,veet and pleasant 'when he reaehed 
it, In accor,dance 'with his orders, various inlpruve- 
Inents had lJeen rnade in his absence; and what 
was ,vanting to the establisillnent in extent "
as com- 
pensated by its internal COlllforts and conveniences. 
Echvard, accustollled hy his Inore active habits of life 
to take decÍ<led steps, detennined to execute a project 
,vhich he long had sufficipnt tÜne to think over, First 
of all, he invited the Inajor to COlne to hÍIll. Great 
was their joy at meeting again. The friendships of 
boyhood, like relationship of blood, possess this inlpor- 
tant advantage, that nlistakes and 111isunderstandings 
never produce irreparable injury, and the old regard 
after a tinle ,vill always reëstablish itself, 
Ed ,yard began by inquiring about the situation of 
his friend, and learned that fortune had favoured him 
exactly as he Inost could have ,vished. He then half 
seriously asked ,,,hether there ,vas not sOlllething 
going for,vard about a nlarriage, to 'which he received 
a lliost d8cideù and positive dellial. 
" I cannot and will not ha ye any reserve ,,?ith you," 
he proceeded. "I ,vill te U yon at once ,vhat my o,vn 
39 8 
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feelings are, a.nd ,vhat I intend to do. You kuo\v Iny 
passion for Ottilie: you must long have conlpl'ehellded 
that it was this \vhich drove me into the can)paigll, I 
do not deny that I desired to be rid of a life which, 
without her, would be of no further value to me, At 
the same time, however, I acknowledge that I could 
never bring myself utterly to despair, The prospect 
of happiness ,vith her was so beautiful, so infinitely 
charming, that it was not possible for lne entirely to 
renounce it, Feelings, too, which I cannot explain, 
and a nUlllber of happy omens, have cOlubined to 
strengthen me in the belief, in the assurance, that 
Ottilie will one day be mine. The glass, \vith our 
initials cut upon it, \vhich was thrown into the air 
when the foundation-stone was laid, did not go to 
pieces: it ,vas caught, and I have it again in my pos- 
session, After many lniserable hours of uncertainty, 
spent in this place, I said to myself, 'I will put 
myself in the place of this glass, and it shall be an 
omen ,vhether our union be possible or not. I will 
go: I ,vill seek for death, not like a madman, but like 
a man who still hopes that he nlay live, Ottilie shall 
be the prize for which I fight. Ottilie shall be behind 
the ranks of the enelllY: in every intrenchment, in 
every beleaguered fortress, I shall hope to find her and 
to win her, I will do wonders, \vith the wish to sur- 
vive theIn; with the hope to gain Ottilie, not to lose 
her,' These feelings have led me on, they have stood 
by nle through all dangers; and no,v J find Illyself like 
one who has arrived at his goal, ,vho, having overcome 
every difficulty, has nothing more left in his .way. 
Ottilie is mine; and whatever lies between the thought 
aHd the execution of it I can only regard as uninl- 
portant," 
"With a few strokes you blot out," replicd the 
Inajor, "all the objections that we can or ought to 
urge upon you; and yet they must be repeated. I must 
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lea ve it to yourself to recall the full value of your rela- 
tion with your wife; but you o\ve it to her, and you 
owe it to yourself, not to close your eyes to it, Ho\v 
can I so much as mention that you have had a son 
given to you, without ackno\v ledging at once that you 
two belong to one another for ever; that you are 
bound, for this little creature's sake, to live united, 
that united you n1ay educate it, and provide for its 
future \velfare ? " 
"It is no lnore than the blindness of parents," an- 
swered Edward, "\vhen they Ï1nagine their existence 
to be of so lunch irnportance to their children. What- 
ever lives finds nourishnlent and finds assistance; and 
if the son who has early lost his father does not spend 
so easy, so favoured a youth, he profits, perhaps, for 
that very reason, in being trained souner for th
 world, 
and conles to a timely kno\vledge that he lllUSt ac- 
comn1odate hÜnself to others, - a thing \vhich sooner 
or later we are all forced to learn. Here, ho\vever, 
even these considerations are irrelevant: we are suffi- 
ciently well off to be able to provide for more children 
than one, and it is neither right nor kind to accunlulate 
so large a property on a 
ingle head," 
The major atten1pted to say sOlllething of Charlotte's 
worth and. Ed \vard's long-standing attachment to her, 
but the latter hastily interrupted him, " We COln- 
mitted ourselves to a foolish thing, - that I see aU 
too clearly Whoever, in middle age, atten1pts to 
realise the \vishes and hopes of his early youth invari- 
ably deceives hÜnself, Each decade of a man's life 
has its O\Vll fortunet;, its own hopes, its o\vn desires. 
Woe to hÜn \vho, either by circun1stauces or Ly his 
own infatuation, is induced to grasp at anything before 
hÜn or behind hitn, 'Ve have d.one a foolish thing. 
Are \ve to abide by it an our lives? Are \ve to hesi- 
tate indulging in what the CUstOlllS of the age do not 
forbid? In how loany nlatters do men recall their 
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intentions and their actions! A nd shall it not be 
allo,ved to them here, here where the question is not 
of this thing or of that, but of everything; not of our 
single condition of life, but of the whole complex life 
itself ? " 
Again the major adroitly and impressively urged on 
Edward to consider what he owed to his wife, what 
was due to his family, to the world, and to his own 
position; but he could not succeed in producing the 
slightest ilnpression. 
"All these questions, my friend," he returned, "I 
have considered already again and again. They have 
passed before me in the storm of battle, when the 
earth was shaking with the thunder of the cannon, 
with the balls singing and whistling round me, with 
my comrades falling right and left, my horse shot 
under me, my hat pierced with bullets. They have 
floated before 111e by the still watch-fire under the 
starry vault of the sky. I have thoroughly thought 
on theln all, felt them all through. I have weighed 
them; and I have satisfied myself about them again 
and again, and now for ever, At such moments why 
should I not ackno\v ledge it to you? you, too, ,vere 
in my thoughts, you, too, belonged to n1Y circle; as, 
indeed, you and I have long belonged to one another. If 
I have ever been in your debt, I am no"T in a position to 
repay it with interest; if you have been in mine, you 
ha ve now the 111eanS to lllake it good to me, I know 
that you love Charlotte, and she deserves it. I know 
that you are not indifferent to her, and ,vhy should 
she not feel your worth? Take her at nlY hand, and 
give Ottilie to me, and we shall be the happiest beings 
upon the earth," 
"If you choose to assign me so high a character," 
replied the major, "I have to be all the more strict 
and prudent. "Vhatever there may be in this proposal 
to make it attractive to me, instead of simplifying the 
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problen1, it only increases the difficulty of it. The 
question is now of nle as ,vel] as of you. The fortunes, 
the good n
tlne, the honour of t,,
o men, hitherto un- 
sullied with a breath, \vill be expo
ed to hazard by so 
strange a proceeding, to call it by no harsher nanle; 
and we shall appeal' before the world in a highly 
questionable light." 
" Our very characters 'being ,vhat they are," replied 
Edward, "give us a right to take this single liberty. 
A man \vho has borne hinlself honourably through a 
\vhole life nlakes an action honourable "which might 
appear anlbiguous in others. As concerns IllY self, 
after these last trials which I have taken upon nlyself, 
after the difficult and dangerous actions I have accom- 
plished for others, I now feel entitled to do sOlnething 
for lllyself, For you and Charlotte, that part of the 
business Inay, if you like, be given up; but neither you 
nor anyone shall keep me ftom doing \vhat I have 
deternlÏned. If I may look for help and furtherance, 
I shall be ready to do all that can be \vished; but if I 
am to be left to 111yself, or if obstacles are to be thro\vn 
in rny way, sOlllething extrelne is sure to be the 
consequence," 
The nlajor thought it his duty to combat Edward's 
purposes as long as it was possible, and now he 
changed the mode of his attack and tried a diversion, 
He seemed to give \vay, and only spoke of the form 
of what they would have to do to bring about, this 
separation and these new unions; and so mentioned 
a nunlber of unpleasant, undesirable matters, which 
put Ed ward into the worst of teillpers. 
"I see plainly," he cried at last, "that what \ve 
desire can only be carried by storm, 'whether it be 
from our enemies or from our friends. I keep clearly 
before my o\vn eyes what I demand, what, one way 
or another, I 111USt have; and I ,,,,ill seize it pronlptly 
and surely. Connections like ours, I kno\v very 'we1l, 
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cannot be broken up and reconstructed again ,vithout 
much being thro'wn do'wn ,vhich is standing, and nluch 
having to give ,yay ,vhiëh ,vould be glad enough to 
continue. vVe shall come to no conclusion by think- 
ing about it. All rights are alike to the understanding, 
and it is ahvays easy to thro,v extra weight into the 
ascending scale. Do you make up your mind, my 
friend, to act, and act promptly, for nle and for your- 
self. Disentangle and untie the knots, and tie them 
up again, Do not be deterred by any considerations. 
We have already given the ,vorld something to say 
about us, It ,vill talk about us once 1110re; and, 'when 
we have ceased to be a nine days' \vonder, it ,vill 
forget us as it forgets everything else, and allo\v us to 
follo,v our o,vn ,yay ,vithout further concern ,vith us," 
The major had nothing further to say, and ,vas at last 
obliged to submit to Ed,vard's treating the matter as 
no\v conclusively settled, going into detail concerning 
what had to be done, and picturing the future in the 
most cheerful manner, and even joking about it; then 
again he ,vent on seriously and thoughtfully, "If ,ve 
thin k to leave ourselves to the hope, to the expectation, 
that all will go right again of itself, that accident will 
lead us straight, and take care of us, it will be a rnost 
culpable self-deception. In such a ,yay it would be 
impossible for us to save ourselves, or reëstablish our 
peace again, I who have been the innocent cause of 
it all, ho,v am I ever to console myself? By my o\vn 
Ünportunity I prevailed on Charlotte to write to you to 
stay ,vith us, and Ottilie caIne in consequence of this 
change. 'Ve have had no control over ,vhat ensued 
out of this; but \ve have the power to make it innocu- 
ous, to guide the ne,v circu n1 stances to our o\vn 
happiness. Can you turn away your eyes froIn the 
fair and beautiful prospects I open to us? Can you 
insist to me, can you insist to us all, on a ,vretched 
renunciation of them? Do you think it possible? Is 
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it possible? ,\Yill there be no vexations, no bitterness, 
no inconvenience, to overcome, if ,ve resolve to fall 
back into our old state? and will any good, any happi- 
ness ,vhatever, arise out of it? "\Yill your o,vn rank, 
will the high position you have earned, be any pleasure 
to you, if you are to be prevented from visiting me, 
or frOlll living ,vith me? And, after \vhat has passed, 
it ,vould not be anything but painful Charlotte and 
I, \vith all our property, ,vould only find ourselves in 
a nlelancholy state. And if, like other nlen of the 
world, you can persuade yourself that years and sepa- 
ration ,vill eradicate our feelings, \vill obliterate im- 
pressions so deeply engraved, why, it is these very 
years ,vhich it ,yould be better to spend in happiness 
and comfort than in pain and n1Ïsery. But the last 
and most important point of all \vhich I have to urge 
is this: supposing that ,ve, our out\vard and in",-ard 
condition being \vhat it is, could nevertheless make up 
our minds to ,vait at all hazards, and bear ,vhat is 
laid upon us, ,vhat is to become of Ottilie, ,vho ,vould 
have to leave our family and mix in society \vhere 
've should not be to care for her, and she \vould be 
driven ,vretchedly to and fro in a hard, cold world? 
Describe to me any situation in ,vhich Ottilie, ,vithout 
me, ,vithout us, could be happy, and you ,vill then 
have enlployed an argument ",-hich \vill be stronger 
than every other; and if I will not promise to yield to 
it, if I ,vill not undertake at once to give up all my 
o,vn hopes, I ,vill at least reconsirler the question, and 
see ho,v ,vhat you have said ,vill affect it," 
This problem \vas not so easy to solve; at least, no 
satisfactory ans,ver to it suggested itself to his friend: 
and nothing ,vas left hiIn except to insist again and 
again ho,,, grave and serious, and in many senses how 
dangerous, the \vhole undertaking ,vas; and at least 
that they ought lllaturely to consider ho\v they had 
better enter upon it. Ed\vard agreed to this, and con- 
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sented to wait before he took any steps, but only 
under the condition that his friend should not leave 
him until they had come to a perfect understanding 
about it, and until the first measures had been taken. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


PEOPLE ,vho are cOlnplete strangers and ,,
holly 
indifferent to one another, are sure, if they live a long 
tirne together, to expose sOlnething uf their inller 
nature; and thus a certain intÜnacy ,vill arise. All 
the more ,vas it to be expected that there would soon 
be no secrets bet\veen our t,vo friends, now that they 
were again under the saIne roof together, and in daily 
and hourly intercourse, They recalled the earlier stages 
of their history;' and the Inajor confessed to Edward 
that Oharlotte had intended Ottilie for hÜn at the time 
at which he returned froITl abroad, and hoped that 
sOllletime or other he rnight lnarry her. Edward ,vas 
in ecstasies at this discovery: he spoke ,vithout re- 
serve of the mutual affection of Oharlotte and the- 
major, which, because it happelled to fall in so con- 
veniently with his o\vn ,vishes, he painted in very 
Ii vely colours. 
Deny it altogether, the major could not; at the 
same time, he could llOt altogether acknowledge it. 
But Ed ward insisted on it on]y the Inore. He. had 
pictured the whole thillg to hÏ1nself, not as possible, 
but as already concluded; all parties had only to re- 
solve on ,vhat they all wished; there ,vould be no 
difficulty in obtaining a separation; the marriages 
should follow as soon after as possible, and Ed ward 
could travel ,vith Ottilie. 
Of all the pleasant things imagination pictures to 
us, there is, perhaps, none 1110re charming than \vhen 
lovers and young lllarried peol)le look for\vard to en- 
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joying their ne\-v relation they have fornled, in a 
fresh, lle\V world, and test the endurance of the bond 
between them in so many changing circuillstances. 
The major and Charlotte were, in the mealltinle, to 
have unrestricted po'wers to settle all questions of 
money, property, and other such important \-vorldly 
matters, and to do 'whatever \-vas right and proper for 
the satisfaction of all parties. What Ed ward dwelt 
the most upon, ho\-vever, from what he seemed to 
pronlÎse himself the nlost ad vantage, ,vas this: as the 
child would have to remain ,vith the mother, the. 
major would charge himself ,vith his education; he 
would train the boy according to his o,vn views, and 
develop ,vhat capacities there might be in him. It 
\-vas not for nothing that he had received in his baptism 
the name of Otto, which belonged to them both, 
Ed ,yard had so completely arranged everything for 
hinIself, that he could not ,vait another day to carry 
it into execution. On their way to the castle, they 
arrived at a small to\-vn, where Ed\vard had a house, 
and \vhere he ,vas to stay to await the major's return. 
He could not, ho\-vever, prevail upon hinlself to alight 
there at once, and acconlpanied his friend through the 
place. They \vere both on horseback, and, falling into 
SOlne interesting conversation, rode on farther together, 
Ou a sudden they saw, in the distance, the new 
house on the height, ,vith its red tiles shining in the 
sun. An irresistible longing canle over Ed ward: he 
\vould have it all settled that very evening; he \vould 
relnain concealed in a village close by, The Inajor 
\-vas to urge the business on Charlotte \vith all his 
power: he \vould take her prudence by surprise, and 
oblige her, by the unexpectedness of his proposal, to 
nlake a free acknowledgment of her feelings, Etl\-vaI'd 
had transferred his o\vn \vishes to her: he felt certain 
that he \vas only Il1eeting her half-\vay, and that her 
inclination ,vas as decided as his O\V11; and he looked 
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for an imnlediate consent from her, because he himself 
could think of nothing else. 
Joyfully he sa\v before his eyes the happy result; 
and, that it n1Ïght be communicated to him as swiftly 
as possible, a fe\v cannon-shots were to be fired off, or, 
if it \vere dark, a rocket or tvvo to be sent up, 
The major rode to the castle. He did not find 
Charlotte there; he learned, that for the present she 
was staying at the ne\v house: at that particular time, 
ho\vever, she \yas paying a visit in the neighbourhood, 
and she probably 'would not return till late that even- 
'ing, He \valked back to the inn, to vvhich he had 
previously sent his horse. 
Ed vvard, in the nleantime, unable to sit still from 
restlessness and inlpatience, stole away out of his con- 
ceahnent along solitary paths ollly knovvn to foresters 
and fishermen, into his park; and he found himself 
to\yard evening in the copse close to the lake, the 
broad mirror of 'which he novv for the first time saw 
spread out in its perfectness before him. 
Ottilie had gone out that afternoon for a vvalk along 
the shore. She had the child \vith her, and read as 
she usually did \vhile she \vent along, She had gone 
as far as the oak-tree by the ferry. The boy had 
fallen asleep: she sat dovvn, laid it on the ground at 
her side, and continued reading, The book was one 
of those \vhich attTact persons of delicate feeling, and 
after\varù .will not let thelll go again. She completely 
forgot the tinw, nor relnembered \vhat a long way 
round it ,vas by land to the new house; but she sat 
lost in her Look anù in herself, so beautiful to look at, 
that the trees anù the bushes round her ought to have 
been alive, and endo\ved with eyes to adn1Ïre, and take 
delight in gazing upon her. The sun ,vas sinking: a 
ruddy streak of light fell u pOll her from behind, tinging 
with gold her cheek and shoulder. Ed\varù, who had 
nlade his \vay to the lake without being seen, finding 
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bis park deserted, and seeing no trace of a human 
creature any\vhere round about, ,vent on and on, At 
last he broke through the copse behind the oak-tree, 
and saw her. At the sanIe moment she saw him, He 
rushed up to her, and threw himself at her feet. After 
a long, silent pause, in ,vhich they both endeayoul'ed 
to collect themselves, be explained in a fe-w ,vords 
why and ho,v he had come there, He had sent the 
lllajor to Charlotte, and perhaps at that mOlllent their 
COlnmon destiny was being decided. N ever had he 
doubted her affection, and she assuredly had never 
doubted his, He begged for her consent; she hesi- 
tated; he implored her. He offered to resume his old 
privilege, and thro,v his arms around her, and embrace 
her: she pointed down to the child, 
Edward looked at it, and was amazed. "Great 
God!" he cried: "if I had cause to doubt my ,vife 
and DIY friend, this face would bear fearful witness 
against them. Is not this the very inIage of the 
major? I never saw such a likeness," 
" Indeed!" replied Ottilie: "all the world say it is 
like me." 
"Is it possible?" Edward answered; and at the 
moment the child opened its eyes, - two large, black, 
piercing eyes, deep, and full of love: already the little 
face was full of intelligence, He seelned to kno\v the 
two that were standing before him. Ed\vard threw 
himself dovvn beside the child, and then knelt a second 
time before Ottilie, "It is you," he cried: "the eyes 
are yours! ah, but let me look into yours! let me 
throw a veil over that ill-starred hour ,vhich gave its 
being to this little creature, Shall I shock your pure 
spirit with the fearful thought that man and wife \vho 
are estranged frolD each other can yet press each other 
to their heart, and profane the bonds by ,vhich the 
la,v unites them by other eager ,vishes? Oh, yes! 
As I have said so much; as lIlY connection with Char- 
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lotte must now be severed; as you will be mine,- 
why should I not speak out the ,yards to you? This 
child is the offspring of a double adultery, It should 
have been a tie between nlY wife and Illyself; but it 
severs her from me, and TIle from her, Let it witness, 
then, against Iile. Let these fair eyes say to yours, 
that in the arms of another I belonged to you. You 
nlust feel, Ottilie, oh! you must feel, that lilY fault, 
lilY crime, I can only expiate in your anlls." 
" Hark!" he called out, springing to his feet, and 
thinking he had heard the report of a gun, and that it 
,vas the sign the major was to give. It ,vas the gun 
of a forester on the adjoining hill. Nothing followed. 
Ed ward grew impatient. 
Ottilie no,v first observed that the sun was do,vn 
behind the mountains: its last rays were shining on 
the ,vindows of the house above, "Leave Iile, Ed., 
,vard," she cried: "go. Long as we have been parted,. 
much as we have borne, yet remember what ,ve both 
oWE' to Charlotte. She must decide uur fate: do not 
let us anticipate her judgment, I aln yours if she win 
permit it to be so: if not, I must renounce you. Af!. 
you think it is now so near an issue, let us wait. G(1 
back to the village, where the Inajor supposes you to 
Le, Is it likely that a rude cannon-shot will inform 
you of the results of such an intervie,v? Perhaps at. 
this mOlnent he is seeking for you. He will not havp. 
found Charlotte at h0111e: of that I aIn certain. He 
lllay have gone to 1118et her, for they kne,v at the 
castle where she was, Ho,v many things may have 
happened! Leave nle! she IllUSt be at hOlne by this 
tirlle: she is expecting lIle with the baby above." 
Ottilie spoke hurriedly: she called together all the 
possibilities, It was tuo delightful to be with Ed,vard, 
but she felt that he must now leave her, "I beseech, 
I implore you, Iny beloved," she cried out, "go back 
and wait for the InajOl'," 
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"I obey your cOlnnlands," cried Ed ward, He gazed 
at her for a mOluent with rapturous lov"e, and then 
caught her close in his arms, She vvound her own 
about hÜn, and pressed hÏ1n tenderly to her breast. 
Hope rushed off, like a star shooting along the sky 
over their heads. They then thought, they believed, 
that they did indeed belong to one another. For the 
first tÏ1ne t.hey exchanged free, unrestrained kisses, and 
separated with pain and effort. 
The sun had gone do,yn. It ,vas twilight, and a 
dalnp mist was rising about the lake, Ottilie stood 
confused and agitated. She looked across to the house 
on the hill, and thought she sa,v Charlotte's 'white 
dress on the balcony. It was a long ,yay round by 
the end of the lake, anJ she knevv hovv impatiently 
Charlotte ,vould be vvaiting for the child. She savv 
the plane-trees just opposite her, and only a narro,v 
interval of water divided her fronl the path w'hich led 
straight up to the house, Her nervousness about ven- 
turing on the water ,vith the child vanished in her pres- 
ent ell1barrasslnent. She hastened to the boat: she did 
not feel that her heart was throbl,ing, that her feet were 
tottering, that her senses \vere threatening to fail her, 
She jUlnped in, seized the oar, and pushed off. She 
had to use force: she pushed again. The boat shot 
off, and glided, s,vaying and rocking, into the open 
water, \Vith the child on her left arl11, the book in 
her left hand, and the oar in her right, she lost her 
footing, and fell over the seat: the oar slipped from 
her on one side; and, as she tried to recover herself, 
the child and the book slipped 011 the other, all into 
the ,vater. She caught the floating dress; but, lying 
entangled as she ,vas herself, she ,vas unable to rise. 
Her right hand \vas free, but she could not reach 
rounù to help herself up with it: at last she suc- 
ceeded, She dre,v the child out of the \vater; but its 
eyes vvere closed, and it had ceased to breathe. 
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In a Illon1ent she recovered all her self-possession, 
but so Hluch the greater \vas her agony: the boat \vas 
privillg fast iuto the middle of the lake, the oar \vas 
S\ViUlllling far a\vay frolli her. She sa\v no one on the 
shore; and, indeed, if she had, it would have been of 
no service to her. Cut oft from an assistance, sbe \vas 
floating on th e faithless, unsta LIe elelnen t. 
She sought help from herself: she had often heard 
of the recovery of the dro\yned; she had herself \vit- 
nessed an instauce of it on the evening of her birth- 
day; she took off the child's clothes, and dried it with 
her lnuslin dress, She thre\v open her boson1, laying 
it bare for the first tiIne to the open sky, :For the 
first tiIne she pressed a living being to her pure, naked 
breast. Alas! and it was not a living Leing, The 
cokl linlbs of the ill-starred little creature chilled her 
to the heart. Streallis of tears gushed fronl her eyes, 
and lent a sho\v of 1ife and 'warnlth to the outside of 
the tcrpid liInbs. She persevered \vith her efforts, 
\vrapped the child in her shawl, d
'e\v hin1 close to her, 
stroked him, breathed Oll hill1, and \vith tears and 
kisses laboured to supply the help which, cut oft' as 
she \vas, she was unable to find, 
It \vas all in vain: the child lay nlotionless in her 
arn1S, nlotionless the hoat floated on the glassy \vater. 
But even here her beautiful spirit dill not leave her 
forsaken, She turned to the Po\ver above. She sauk 
do\vn upon her knees in the boat, and \vith both anns 
raised the l1lotionless child above her innocent breast, 
like Inarble in its \vhiteness: alas! too like n1arLle, 
cold; \yith IDOist eyes she looked up and cried for 
help, \vhere a tender heart hopes to find it in its ful- 
ness, \vhen all other help has failed. 
The stars \yere beginning one by one to glin1mer 
do\vn upon her; she turneù to then1, and not in vain: 
a soft air stole over the surface, and \vaftell the boat 
under the plane-trees. 
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SHE hurried to the ne,v honse, and called the sur- 
geon, and gave the child into his hands, It was at 
once carried to Charlotte's bedroom. Cool and collected 
fronl a wide experience, he subn1Ïtted the tender body 
to the usu"al process, Ottilie aided hill! through it all, 
She prepared everything, fetched everything, but as if 
she 'were nloving in another 'world; for the height of 
lnisfortune, like the height of happiness, alters the 
aspect of every object. And it was only ,vhen, after 
every resource had been exhausted, the good Ulan 
shook his head, and, to her questions ,vhether there 
was hope, first ,-vas silent, and then softly ans,vered 
No! that she left the apartmeut, a.nd had scarcely 
entered the sitting-roon1, when she fell fainting, with 
her face upon the carpet, unable to reach the sofa. 
At that rnornent Charlotte ,vas heard driving up, 
The surgeon implored the servants to keep hack, anù 
allo,v him to go to meet her and prepare her, But he 
was too late: 'while he was speaking, she had entered 
the dra\ving-roonl. She foulld Ottilie 011 the ground, 
and one of the girls of the house came running and 
screaming to her open-mouthed. The surgeon entered 
at the salne rllornent, and she ,vas informed of every- 
thing, She could not at once, ho'wever, give up all 
hope, She ,vas rushing up-stairs to the Ghild, lJut the 
physician besought her to renlain ,vhere she ,vas, II e 
weut himself, to deceive her ,vith a sho\v of fresh ex- 
ertions; and she sat down upon the sofa, Ottilie ,vas 
4 1 3 
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still lying on the ground: Charlotte raised her, and 
supported her against herE,elf; and her beautiful head 
sank do\vn upon her knee. Her medical friend went 
to and. fro; he appeared to be busy about the child; 
his real care 'was for the ladies: and so came on 
midnight, and the stillness of ùeath gre\v deeper and 
deeper, Charlotte did not try to conceal fronl herself 
any longer that her child would never return to life 
again. She desired to see it no\v. It had been 
wrapped up in \vann ,voollen coverings, And it 
was brought do,vn as it ',"as, lying in its cot, 
which \vas placed at her side on the sofa, The little 
face was uncovered; and there it lay in its calm, s,yeet 
beauty. 
The report of the accident soon spread through the 
village: everyone was roused, and the story reached 
the hotel. The major hurried up the \vell-kno\vn 
road; he went round and round the house; at last he 
Illet a servant ,vho 'vas going to one of the out- 
buildings to fetch something. He learned from him 
the state of things, and desired him to tell the surgeon 
that he \vas there. The latter came out, not a little 
surprised at the appearance of his old patron, He told 
hinl exactly what had happened, and undertook to pre- 
pare Charlotte to see hÜu. He then \vent in, began 
some conversation to dra\v her attention to other mat- 
ters, and led her inlagination from one object to 
another, till at last he brought it to rest upon her 
friend, and the depth of feeling and ü'f sympathy which 
vlould surely be called out in hÏ111, Fron1 the Í1uagi- 
native she was brought at once to the real. Enough! 
she \vas informed that he was at the door, that he 
kne\v everything, and desired to be adn1Ïtted. 
The Iuajar entered. Charlotte received him \vith a 
IniseraLle sn1Ïle, He stooù befure her: she lifted off 
the OTeen silk coyel'in u under 'which the Lud y ,vas 
tJ b 
lying; and by the dÜl1 light of a taper he SRW before 
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him, not \vithout a secret shudder, the stiffened ilnage 
of hÌlnself. Charlotte pointed to a chair; and there 
they sat opposite to one auother, \vithuut speaking, 
through the night. Ottilie \vas still. lying lllotiolliess 
on Charlotte's knee: she breathed softly, anù slept, or 
seemed to sleep, 
The lllorning chnvned, the lights \vent out: the two 
frieu(ls appeared to a\vake out of a heavy dreanl. 
Charlotte looked to,vard the lnajor, and said quietly, 
"Tell l))e through \vhat circu1l1stances you hayo been 
brought hither, to take part in this n10urnfnl scene," 
" The present is not a titne," the n13jor ans\vered, in 
the saIne lo\v toue as that in \vhich Charlotte had 
spoken, for fear lest she might disturb Ottilie, " this is 
not a titne, and this is not a place, for reserve. The 
condition in \vhich I find you is so fearful that 
even the earnest n1atter on \vhich I an1 here loses 
its itnportance by the side of it." He then inforlued 
her, quite calmly and sitnply, of the oLject of his mis- 
sion in so far as he was the ambassador of Edward, of 
the object of his coming in so far as his o\vn free \vill 
and his o\vn interests were concerned in it, He laid 
both before her delicately but uprightly: Charlotte 
listeneel quietly, and showed neither surprise nor un- 
'willingness. 
As soon as the lnajor had finished, she replied, in so 
10"''' a voice, that, to catch her \vords, he was obliged to 
dra w his chair closer to her, " 1 n such a case as this I 
have never before found myself; hut in simil:1t' cases 
I have always said to myself, 'How \vill it be to- 
IllOITO\V? ' I aln fully aware that the fate of Inany 
persons is no\v in my hands, and what I have to do is 
soon said \vithout scruple or hesitation, I consent to 
the separation; I ought to have made up my mind 
to it before: by lIlY unwillingness and reluctance 
I have destroyed IllY child, There are certain things 
<?n which ùestiny obstinately insists. In vain may rea- 
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son, yirtue, duty, every sacred feeling, place thelnsel ves 
in its \vay, SOlnething shall be done which to it 
seems good, and \vhich to us seems not good; and it 
forces its o\vn way through at last, let us conduct our- 
sel ves as we will. 
ce But what am I saying? It is but DIY o\vn 
desire, Iny o\vn purpose, against \vhich I acted so 
unthinkingly, \vhich destiny is again bringing in IllY 
,yay. Did I not long ago, in lHY thoughts, design 
Ed \vard and Ottilie for one another? Did I not 
lllyself labour to bring thelll together? And you, IHY 
friend, you yourself \ve1'e an accolllplice in IllY plot. 
Why, ,,-hy could I not distinguish 1uere nIan's obsti- 
nacy fronl real love? "\Vhy did I accept his hand, 
when I could have Inade hinl happy as a friend, and 
\vhen another could have nlac1e hiIn happy as a \vife? 
And no\v look here on this unhavpy SIUIU be1'er. I 
trenlble at the l1101uent \vhen she will wake fronl her 
deathlike sleep into consciousness. How can she 
endure to live? Ho\v shall she ever console herself, if 
she Inay not hope to lllake good that to Ed \-vard of 
\vhich, as the instruInent of the nlost \vonderful des- 
tiny, Rhe has deprived hÍ1n? . And she can lllake it all 
good again by the passion, by the devotion, \vith \vhich 
she loves hÏ1n, If love be able to bear all things, it 
is able to do yet rnore: it can restore all thillgs. Of 
lllyself at such a nl01uent I 111ay not think. 
"Do you go quietly a\vay, l1IY dear l1Iajor: say to 
Ethvarc1 that I consent to the separation, that I leave 
it to hirn, to you, and to l\Iittler to settle \vhatever is 
to be done. I have no allxiety for 111Y O\VD future 
condition: it may be \vhat it \vill ; it is nothing to lue, 
I \vill subscribe \vhatever paper is subn1Ïtted to me, 
only he l11Ust not require nle to join actively. I can- 
not haye to think about it or br1ve advice," 
The Inajor l'o
e to go. She stretched out her hand 
to hilll acruss Ottilie, lIe pressed it to his lips, aud 
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whispered gently, "And for myself, may I hope 
anything? " 
"Do not ask me now," replied Charlotte, c, I \rill 
tell you allother tÜue, We have not deserved to be 
IniseraLle, but neither can we say that .we bave de- 
served to be happy together." 
The Inajor left her, and went, feeling for Charlotte 
to the bottonl of his heart, but not being able to be 
sorry for the fat
 uf the puor child. Such an offering 
seerned necessary to him for their general happiness. 
He pictured Ottilie to hÜnself \viih a child of her o,vn in 
her anus, as the most perfect compensation for the Olle 
of which she had deprived Ed\vard, He pictured hinl- 
self ,vith his o\vn son on his knee, who should have 
better right to resemble him than the one whic:h \vas 
departed, 
'Vith such flattering hopes and fancies passing 
through his mind, he returned to the inn; and, on his 
way back, he nlet Ed\vard, who had been \vaiting for 
him the whole night through in the open air, since 
neither rocket nor report of cannon \vould bring hin1 
ne\vs of the successful issue of his undertaking, He 
had already heard of the Inisfortune; and he too, in- 
stead of being sorry for the poor thing, regarded what 
had befallen it, without being exactly ready to confess 
it to hiulself, as a convenient accident, through \vhich 
the only ÜnpedÜnent in the \vay of his happiness was 
at once reinoved, 
The major at once infornled him of his \"ife's reso- 
lution; and he therefore easily allowed hÏLuself to be 
prevailed upon to return again with hinl to the village, 
and from thence to go for a,vhile to the little town, 
\",here they would consider \vhat \vas next to be done, 
anù luake their arrangenleuts. 
After the 111ajOl' had left her, Charlotte sat on, buried 
in her O\Vl1 refleetions; but it 'was only for a few 
Iuiuutes. Ottilie suddenly raised herself from her lap, 


. 
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and looked full, 'with her large eyes, In her friend's 
face. Then she got up from the ground, and stood 
upright before her. 
" This is the second tinle," began the noble girl with 
an irresistible solemnity of manner, " this is the second 
time the sallIe thing has happened to nle. You once 
said to IDe that things of the same kind often happen 
to people in their lives in the same kind of \\-ay; and, 
if they do, it is always at inlportant Illonlents. I no\v 
find that what you said is true, and I have to make a 
confession to you, Shortly after my l11other's death, 
when I was a very little child, I w'as sitting one day 
on a footstool, close to you. You were on the sofa, as 
you are at this n10lnent; and my head rested on your 
knees. I ,vas not asleep, I ,vas not a\vake: I ,vas in a 
trance. I knew everything ,vhich \vas passing about 
me. I heard every word which was said, ,vith the 
greatest distinctness: and yet I could not stir, I could 
not speak; and, if I had ,vished it, I could not have 
given a hint that I ,vas conscious. On that occasion 
you ,vere speaking about me to one of your friends: 
you were c0l1ll11iserating nlY fate, left, as I ,vas, a poor 
orphan in the \vodd. You described my dependent 
position, and bow unfortunate a future was before lile, 
unless SOlne very happy 
tar ",-atched over Ine, I 
understood well what you said. I sa,v, perhaps too 
clearly, what you appeared to hope of Ine, and \vhat 
you thought I ought to do. I lilade rules to myself, 
according to such lÜnited insight as I had: and by 
these I have long live(l; by these, at the tirne when 
you so kindly took charge of nle, and had lne with you 
in your house, I regulated \vhatever ] did, and \vhat- 
ever I left undone, 
" Rut I have strayed froni IllY course; I have broken 
Iny rules; I have lost the very po\ver of feeling them. 
And no\v, after a dreadful occurrence, you have again 
Inade clear to Ille my situation, which is more pitiable 
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than the first, 'Yhile lying in a half-torpor on your lap, 
I have again, as if out of another ,yodel, heard every 
sy HaLle which you uttered. I kno,,,, from you ho\v all 
is \vith Ine. Thp thought of myself l1lakes nle shudder; 
but again, as I did then, in DIY half-sleep of death, I 
have marked out Iny l1e\V path for lHyself, 
" I anI detennined, as I was before; and 'what I have 
detern1Ïned I nlust tell you at once, I will never Le 
Ed\vard's wife, In a terrible lUanneI' God has opened 
Iny eyes to see the sin in \vhich I was entangled, I 
\vill atone for it, and let no one think to lllove nle 
froIH IllY purpose, It is Ly this, my dearest, kindest 
friend, that you Blust govern your o\vn conduct. Send 
for the major to conle back to you. "Trite to hÏ1n 
that 110 steps must be taken, It l11ade lue miserable 
that I could not stir or speak when he ,vent: I tried 
to rise, I tried to cry out. Oh, why did you let him 
go frolll you \vith sueh sinful hopes!" 
Charlotte sa\v Ottilie's condition, and she felt for it; 
but she hoped, that, by tirne and persuasion, she might 
be able to prevail upon her. On her uttering a fe,v 
words, ho\vever, \vhich pointed to a future, to a tÎ1ne 
\vhen her sufferings \vould be alleviated, and when there 
lllight be better 1'00111 for hope, "No!" Ottilie cried 
with vehenlence, "ùo not endeavour to 1110ve nle: do 
not seek to deceive Ine. At the HlOlllent at \vhieh 1 
learn that you have consented to the separation, I \vill 
expiate Iny trespass, nlY crÍ1ne, in that sanle lake." 
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FRIENDS and relations, and all persons living together 
in the sanle house, are apt, ,,-hen life is going sll100thly 
and peacefully with them, to make ,,,hat they are 
doing, or 'what they are going to do, even lllore than 
is right or necessary, a suLject of constant conversation. 
They talk to each other of their plans and their occu- 
pations, and, \vithout exactly taking one another's 
advice, consider and discuss together the entire prog- 
ress of their lives. But this is far frolll being the 
case in serious monlents: just \vhen it \vould seenl 
lllen nlost require the assistance and SUPPOI:t of others, 
everyone withdra\ys singly within thelllselves, every 
one to act for hÜnself, everyone to \vork in his o\\'n 
fashion; they conceal fron1 one another the particular 
llleans they employ; and only the result, the oLject, 
the thing they realise is again Illade conlnlon property. 
After so nlany strange and unfortunate incidents, a 
sort of silent seriousness had passed over the t\VO 
ladies, which sho\ved itself in a s"
eet nlutual effort 
to spare each other's feelings. The chilrl had been 
buried privately in the chapel. It rested there as the 
first offering to a destiny full of ominous foresbado\\-- 
111gS. 
Charlotte, as nluch as she could, turned back to life 
and occupation; and here she first found Ottilie staDd- 
ing in need of her assistance, She occupied herself 
alnlost entirely ,,'ith her, \vithout letting it be obseryed. 
She knew ho\v deeply the noble girl loved E(hvard, 
She ha(l ùiscovered Ly ùegrees the scene which had 
4 20 
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preceded the accident, anù had gathered every circum- 
stance of it, partly from Ottilie herself, partly from 
the letters of the llwjor. 
Ottilie, on her side, made Charlotte's immediate life 
much more easy for her. She was open and even 
talkative; but she never spoke of the present, or of 
what had lately passed. She had been a close and 
thoughtful observer. She knew much, and now it all 
came to the surface, She entertained, she amused, 
Charlotte; and the latter still nourished a hope in 
secret to see her married to Edward after all, 
But something very different ,vas passing in Ottilie. 
She had disclosed the secret of the course of her life 
to her friend, and she sho,ved no more of her previous 
restraint and su blnissi velless. By her repentance and 
resolution she felt herself freed from the burden of her 
fault and her misfortune, She had no more violence 
to do to herself. In the bottOlll of her heart she had 
forgiven herself solely under condition of the fullest 
renunciation, and it was a condition which would 
ren1ain binding for all tilne to come, 
So passed away SOlne tilne; and Charlotte now felt 
how much house and park, and lake and rocks and trees, 
serveù to keep alive in thelll all their most painful 
renJÏniscences. That change of scene ,vas necessary was 
plain enough, but how it was to be effected was not so 
easy to decide. 
Were the two ladies to remain together? Edward's 
previously expressed will appeared to enjoin it, his 
declarations and his threats appeared to make it neces- 
sary: only it could not be now nlistaken that Charlotte 
and Ottilie, with all their good-\vill, with all their 
sense, with all their efforts to conceal it, could not 
avoid finding themselves in a painful situation toward 
one allother, Their conversation ,vas guarded. They 
were often obliged only half to uu<lerstand sonle allu- 
sion: more often, expressions ,vere n1Ïsinterpreted, if 
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not by their understandings, at any rate by their feel- 
ings. They were afraid to give pain to one, another, 
and this very fear itself produced the evil ,vhich they 
were seeking to avoid. 
If they were to try change of scene, and at the sanle 
time (at any rate for a\vhile) to part, the old question 
canle up again, 'Vhere \vas Ottilie to go? There \vas 
the grand, rich family, who still 'wanted a desirable 
conlpanion for their daughter, their attenlpts to filld a 
person \vhom they could trust having hitherto proved 
ineffectual. Already during her last sojourn at the 
castle, the baroness had urged Charlotte to selld Ottilie 
there, alld lately again in her letters, Charlotte now 
a second tinle proposed it; but Ottilie expressly declined 
going anywhere, \vhere she ,vould be thro\vll into ,vhat 
is called the great ,vodd, 
"Do not think 111e narro\v or self-willed, lilY dear 
aunt," she said: " let me utter what, in any other case, 
it \vollld be 111Y duty to conceal. A person \vho has 
fallen into unCOlilInon Iuisfortunes, however guiltless 
he lnay be, carries a frightful mark upon hiIn. His 
presence, in everyone \vho sees hÜn and is a,vare of 
his history, excites a kind of horror, People see in 
hÜn the terrible fate \vhich has been laiù upon him, 
and he is the object of a diseaseù and nervous curiosity. 
It is so with a house, it is so \vith a to\vn, ,vhere any 
terrible action has heen done: peäple enter thelll ,vith 
a\ve; the light of day shines less brightly there, and 
the stars seem to lose their lustre. 
"Perhaps ,ve ought to excuse it, but ho,v extre1ne 
is the indiscretion \vith which people behaye to\vard 
such unfortunate persons with their foolish inllJortuni- 
ties and awk\vard kindness! Pardon me for speaking 
in this \vay; but that poor girl \VhOlU Luciana tempted 
out of her retire111ent, alld ,vith such 1nistaken good- 
nature tried to force into 
ociety and anlusement, has 
haunted 111e and lllê.tLle 1110 miserable. The poor crea- 
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ture, ,vhen she ,vas so frighteneù and tried to escape, 
and then sank and s'wooned a,vay, and I caught her 
in Iny arms, and the party came all cro,vc1ing round in 
terror and curiosity, -little did I think, then, thät the 
sa1l1e fate was in store for me, But n1Y feeling for 
her is as deep and ,varIn and fresh as ever it was; and 
now I Inay direct lilY con1passion upon Inyself, and 
secure myself from being the object of any similar 
" 
exposure. 
" But, Iny dear child," ans,vered Charlotte, "you will 
never be able to withdraw yourself ,vhere no one call 
see you: we have no cloisters now; other\vise, there, 
with your present feelings, would be your resource." 
"Solitude would not, give nle the resource for which 
I wish, nlY dear aunt," ans\vered Ottilie, "The one 
true and valuable resource is to be looked for where 
we can be active and useful: all the self-denials and 
all the penances on earth \vill fail to deliver us from 
an evil-omened destiny if it be detennined to persecute 
us, Let nle sit still in idleness, and serve as a specta- 
cle for the world, and it \vill overpo'wer and crush me, 
But find me some peaceful eInploynlent, \vhere I can 
go steadily and unweariedly on doing lllY duty, and I 
shall be able to bear the eyes of lnen when I need not 
shrink under the eyes of God," 
" Unless I am much n1Ïstaken," replied Charlotte, 
"your inclination is, to return to the schoo!." 
" Yes," Ottilie ans\vered: "I do not deny it. I 
think it a happy destination to train up others in the 
beaten way, after having been trained in the strangest 
myself, And do we not see the same great fact in 
history? S0111e moral calamity drives men out into 
the \vildcrness; but they are not allo\ved to remain, 
as they had hoped, in their concealn1ent there. They 
are summoned back into the \vorld, to lëad the wan- 
derers into the right ,vay; and 'who are fitter for such 
a service than those who have been initiated into thp 
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labyrinths of life? They are c011unanded to be the 
support of the unfortunate; and who can better fulfil 
that comIlland than those who have no more n1Ïsfor- 
tunes to fear upon earth?" 
" You are selecting an uncommon profession for 
yourself," replied Charlotte. "I shall not oppose you, 
however. Let it be as you wish, only I hope it will 
be but for a short time." 
"J\10st wanllly do I thank you," said Ottilie, "for 
giving me leave to try to gain this experiment, If I 
anI not flattering lllyself too highly, I aln sure I shall 
succeed: wherever I a ill, I shall relnelllber the many 
trials which I went through myself, and how small, 
ho\v infinitely small, they were conlpared to those \vhich 
I afterward had to undergo, It \vill be nlY happiness 
to watch the eUlbarrassments of the little creatures as 
they grow; to cheer them in their childish sorrows, 
and guide thenl back, with a ligh t hanel, out of their 
little aberrations, The fortunate is not the person to 
be of help to the fortunate: it is in the nature of IHan 
to require ever more anù 1110re of hÜI1self and others, 
the more he has received. The unfortunate only 
recover, while kno\ving, frolll their affliction, ho\v to 
foster, both in thenlselves and others, the feeling that 
every moderate good ought to be enjoyed with rap- 
ture." 
"I have but one objection to make to what you 
propose," said Charlotte, after some thought, " although 
that one seems to nle of great iInportance. r an1 not 
thinking of you, but of another person: you \vell kno\v 
how that good, right-minded, excellent assistant is dis- 
posed toward you, In the way in \vhich you desire 
to proceed, you will become every day more valuable 
and more il!c1ispensable to hiIn. Already he hilnse1f 
believes that he can never live happily without you; 
and hereafter, when he has becoDle accustomed to have 
you to work with hin1, he will be unable to carryon 
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his business if he loses you: you will have assisted 
hiln at the beginning, only to injure hÏ1n in the end." 
"Destiny has not dealt with IDe gently," replied 
Ottilie; " and whoever loves TIle bas, perhaps, not much 
better to expect. Our friend is so good and so sensible, 
that I hope he \vill be able to reconcile himself to 
rerllaining in a sÏ1nple relation with me: he 'will learn 
to see in lne a consecrated person, lying under the 
shado\v of an a\vful calan1Ïty, ancl only able to support 
herself, and bear up against it, by devoting herself to 
that Holy Being who is invisibly around UR, and alone 
is able to shield us froln the dark po\vers \vhich 
threaten to over\vhelm UR." 
Charlotte privately reflected on all the dear girl 
had so warnlly uttered: on many different occasions, 
although only in the gentlest TIianner, she had hinted 
at the possibility of Ottilie's being brought again in 
contact \vith Ed\vard; but the slightest lnention of it, 
the faintest hope, the least suspicion, seen1ed to \vound 
Ottilie to the quick, One day, \vhen she could not 
evade it, she expressed herself to Charlotte clearly on 
the subject. 
"If your resolution to renounce Edward," returned 
Charlotte, "is so firrn and unalterable, then you had 
better avoid the danger of seeing hinl again... At a 
distance from the object of our love, the \VRnner our 
affection, the stronger is the control \vhich \ve fancy 
that we can exercise on ourselves; because the ",-hole 
force of the passion, diverted frOln its out\vard objects, 
turns Ï1nvard on ourselves, But how soon, how 
s\viftly is our nlÏstake 111ade plain to us, when the 
thing \ve thought \ve could renounce stands again 
before our eyes as indispensable to us ! You Blust 
now do \vhat you consider best suited to your circum- 
stances, Look \vell into yourself: change, if you 
prefer it, tbe resolution \vhich you have just expressed 
But do it of yourself, \vith a free-consenting heart 
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Do not allo\v yourself to be dra:wn in by an a
('ident: 
do not let yourself be surprised into your fOl'luer posi- 
tion, It \yill place you at issue \vith yourself, and 
will be intolerable to you. As I said, before you take 
this step, before you reUlove fro III 1lle, and enter upon 
a ne\v life, which \vill lead you no one knows in what 
direction, consider once more whether really, indeed, 
you can renounce Ed ward for the whole time to come. 
If you have faithfully 1nade up your mind that you 
will ÙO this, then \vill you enter into an engagement 
with nle, that you will never admit hinl into your 
presence, and, if he seeks you out, and forces hinlself 
upon you, that you will not exchange \vords with 
him ? " 
Ottilie did not hesitate a moment: she gave Char- 
lotte the pron1Ïse, which she had already made to 
herself, 
Now, hu\vever, Charlotte began to be haunted with 
Ed ward's threat, that he would only consent to re- 
nounce Ottilie as long as she was not parted from 
Charlotte. Since that tin1e, indeed, circu1nstances 
were so altered, so nlany things had happened, that 
an engagen18nt \V hich w
s wrung from hinl in a 
moment of excitement lnight \vell be supposed to 
have been cancelled. She was un válling, ho\vever, 
in the relllotest sense, to venture anything, or to 
undertake anything, \vhich n1ight displease hinl; and 
l\fittler \vas therefore to find Ed \vard, and inquire 
what, as things no\v were, he wished to be done. 
Since the death of the child, l\1ittler had often becn 
at the castle to see Charlotte, although only for a few 
moments at a tin1e, The unhappy accident, ,vhich 
had made her reconciliation \vith her hURhand in the 
highest degree improbable, had produced a nlost pain- 
ful effect upon him, But ever, as his nature \vas, 
hoping and striving, he rejoiced secretly at the reso- 
lution of Ottilie. He trusted to the softening influellce 
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of passing tinle; he hoped that it n1Ïght still be pos- 
sible to keep the husband and the ,vife fronl separat- 
ing ; and he tried to regard these convulsions of passion 
only as trials of wedded love and fidelity, 
Charlotte, at the very first, had inforrned the major 
by letter of Ottilie's declaration, She had entreated 
hÜn 1l10st earnestly to prevail on Ed\vard to take no 
further steps for the present, They should keep quiet, 
and \vait, and see whether the poor girl would recover 
her spirits, She had let hÜn know fronl titne to time 
whatever \vas necessary of \vhat had lllore lately fallen 
frolll her, And now l\Iitt1er had to undertake the 
really difficult conlmission of preparing Edward for 
an alteration in her situation. l\fittler, ho\vever, well 
knowillg that lllen can be brought nlore easily to 
subn1Ït to \vhat is already done than to give their CUll- 
sent to \vhat is yet to be done, persuaded Charlotte 
that it \vould be better to send Ottilie off at once to 
the school. 
Consequently, as soon as l\littler \vas gone, prepara- 
tions were at once lliade for the journey, Ottilie put 
her things together; and Charlotte observed that lleither 
the beautiful box, nor anythillg out of it, \vas to go 
with her, Ottilie had said nothing to her 011 the 
subject; and she tuok no notice, but let her alune. 
The day of departure caille: Charlotte's carriage \vas 
to take Ottilie the first day as far as a place \vhere 
they ,vere \vell kno\vn, \vhere she Vias to pass the 
night; and on the second she \yould go on in it to 
the school. It \vas settled that X anny \vas to aCCOIll- 
pany her, and renlain as her attendant. 
This capricious little creature had found her ,yay 
back to her mistress after the death of the 
hild, and 
no\v hung about her as wannly and passionately as 
ever: indeed, she seemed, \vith her loquacity and at- 
tentiveness, as if she wished to rnake good her past 
neglect, and hellceforth devote herself entirely to 
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Ottilie's service. She \vas quite beside herself now 
for joy at the thought of travelling \vith her, and of 
seeing strange places, \"hen she had hitherto never 
been away fron1 the scene of her birth; and she ran 
from the castle to the village to carry the news of 
her good fortune to her parents and her relations, and 
to take leave. Unluckily for herself, she \vent anlong 
other places into a room ,vhere a person \vas who had 
the nleasles, and caught the infection, \vhich came out 
upon her at once. The journey could not be post- 
poned. Ottilie herself \vas urgent to go, She had 
travelled once already the same road. She kne\v the 
people of the hotel 'where she ,vas to sleep, The 
coaclu11an from the castle was going \vith her. There 
could be nothing to fear, 
Charlotte 111ade no opposition. She, too, in thought, 
\vas making haste to be clear of present em barrass- 
rnents, The rooms Ottilie had occupied at the castle 
she would have prepared for Ed,vard as soon as pos- 
sible, anrl restored to the state in \vhich they had been 
before the arrival of the captain. The hope of bring- 
ing back old happy days burns up again and again in 
us, as if it never could Le extinguished. .Aud Char- 
lotte was quite right: there \vas nothing else for her, 
except to hope as she did. 


. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN 
1itt1er ,vas COlne to talk \vith Edward about 
the n1atter, he found him sitting by hinIself, with his 
head supported on his right hand, and his arm resting 
on the table. He appeared in great suffering. 
"Is your headache troubling you again?" asked 

fittler. 
" It is troubling nIe," answered he; "and yet I can- 
not wish it were not so, for it ren1Ïnds me of Ottilie. 
She, too, I say to 1Hyself, is also suffering in the same 
\vay at this same mOlnent, and suffering 11101'e perhaps 
than I; and \vhy cannot I bear it as well as she? 
These pains are good for IHe, I n1Ïght alnlost say that 
they were \velcome; for they serve to bring out before 
1ne, \vith the greater vividness, her patience and all her 
other graces. It is only when \ve suffer ourselves, that 
\ve feel really the true nature of all the high qualities 
\vhich are required to bear suffering," 
:\Iittler, finding his friend so far resigned, did not 
hesitate to cOilllnunicate the message with \vhich he 
had been sent, He brought it out piecen1eal, ho\vever, 
in order of time, as the idea had itself arisen bet\veen 
the ladies, and had gradually ripened into a purpose, 
Ed ward scarcely made an objection, Fronl the little 
\vhich he said, it appeared as if he was ,villing to leave 
everything to them; the pain \vhich he \vas suffering 
at the n101nent lllaking hinl indifferent to all besides, 
Scarcely, ho,vever, ,vas he again alone, than he got 
up and \valked rapidly up and do\vn the room: he for- 
got his pain, his attention no\v turning to what 'was 
4 2 9 
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external to hÏ1nself. Mittler's story had stirred the 
embers of his love, and a\vakened his inlagination in 
all its vividness. He saw Ottilie by herself, or as good 
as by herself, travelling on a road ,vhich was well 
knO\Vll to him, - in a hotel with every room of which 
he was falniliar. He thought, he considered, or rather 
he neither thought nor considered: he only wished, he 
only .desired, He \vould see her: he would speak to 
her. Why, or for what good end that was to conle of 
it, he did not care to ask himself; but he made up his 
mind at once. He HUlst do it. 
He sunlnloned his valet into his council, and through 
hÏ1n he made himself acquainted with the day and 
hour \vhen Ottilie was to set out. The nlorning broke. 
Without taking any person \vith him, Ed ward mounted 
his horse, and rode off to the place where she \vas to 
pass the night, He \vas there too soon. The hostess 
was overjoyed at the sight of him: she was under 
heavy obligations to him for a service which he had 
been able to do for her. Her son had been in the army, 
where he had conducted himself \vith remarkable gal- 
lantry. He had performed one particular action of 
which no one had been a witness- but Ed'ward; and the 
latter had spoken of it to the commander-in-chief in 
tenns of such high praise, that, notwithstanding the 
opposition of various ill-wishers, he had obtained a 
decoration for him, The mother, therefore, could 
never do enough for Ed ward, She got ready her best 
room for hiln, which indeed was her o\vn wardrobe and 
storeroolu, with all possible speed, He infonned her, 
however, that a young lady was coming to pass the 
night there; and he ordered an apartment for her at 
the back, at the end of the gallery, It sounded a mys- 
terious sort of affair; but the hostess was ready to do 
anything to please her patron, who appeared so inter- 
ested and so busy about it, And he, what were his 
sensations as he watched through the long, ,veary hours 
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till evening? He exall1Ïned the rOOln round and round 
in \vhich he \vas to see her: \vith all its strangeness 
and hOllleliness it seerHed to hÏ1u to be an abode for 
angels. lIe again and again turned over in his n1Ïnd 
\vhat he had better do: \vas he to take, her by surprise, 
or whether to prepare her for meeting him. At last 
the seconù course seenled the lJreferable one. He sat 
do\vn and wrote a letter, \vhich she ,vas to read. 


ED\\T ARD TO OTTILIE. 


" While you read this letter, nlY best beloved, I am 
close to you. Do Hot agitate yourself; do not be 
alarnled: you have nothing to fear from me. I \vill not 
force nlyself upon you. I will see you or not, as you 
yourself shall choose. 
"Consider, oh consider, YOUl' condition and mine! 
Ho\v nluch I thank you, that you have taken no de- 
cisive step! But the step which you have taken is 
irnportant enough, Do Dot persist in it. Here, as it 
were, at a parting of the ways, reflect once again, Can 
you Le n1Íne? Will you be n1Ïne? Oh, you will be 
sho,ving mercy on us all if you will; and ou Ine iufi- 
nite luercy ! 
"Let lue see you again! - happily, joyfully see you 
once more! Let me nlake my request to 'You with Iny 
o\vn lips; and do you give me your answer your own 
beautiful self, on my breast, Ottilie, \vhere you have so 
often rested, and which belongs to you for ever!" 


As he was writing, the feeling rushed over him that 
what he was longing for was coming, was close, \vould 
be there almost inlmediately. By that door she would 
con1e in; she would read that letter; she, in her o\vn 
person, ,vould stand there before hÏ1n as she used to 
stand, - she, for 'whose appearance he had thirsted so 
long. "\V uuld she be the saIne as she \vas ? Was her 
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form, were her feelings, changed? He still held the 
pen in his hand: he was going to \vrite, as he thought, 
'when the carriage rolled into the court, With a few 
hurried strokes he added, "I hear you coming. For a 
moment, farewell!" 
He folded the letter, and directed it. He had no 
time for sealing. He darted into the room, through 
'which there was a second outlet into the gallery; when 
the next moment he recollected that he had left his 
watch and seals lying on the table. She must not see 
these first. He ran back and brought them away with 
hinl. At the same instant he heard the hostess in the 
antechamber sho"'
ng Ottilie the way to her apart- 
ments, He hastened to the bedroom-door, but it had 
suddenly shut. In his hurry, as he had conle back 
for his watch, he had forgotten to take out the key, 
which had fallen out, and was IJing inside. The door 
had closed with a spring, and he could not open it, 
He pushed at it with all his nlight, but it would not 
yield, Oh, how gladly \vonld he have heen a spirit, to 
escape through its craeks! In vain. He hid his 
face against the panels, Ottilie entered; and the host- 
ess, seeing him, retired, }-"rom Ottilie herself, too, he 
could not rernain concealed for a IllOlllent, He turned 
to\vard her; and there stood the lovers once more, in 
such strange fashion, in one another's presence. She 
looked at hÜn cahuly and earnestly, .without advancing 
or retiring. He made a lIlovement to approach her, 
and she \vithdre,v a fe\v steps to,vard the table, He 
stepped back again, " Ottilie! " he cried aloud," Otti- 
lie! let nle break this frightful silence! Are we 
shado\vs, that \ve stand thus gazing at each other? 
Only listen to rne: listen to this at least, It is an 
accident that you fiud me here thus, There is a letter 
on the table, at your side there, ,vhich ,vas to have 
prepared you, Read it, I Îlnplore you: reaù it, and 
then deternlÏne as you \vill ! " 
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She looked do\vn at the letter; and, after thinking 
a few seconds, took it up, opened and read it. She 
finished it without a change of expresðion, and she 
gently laid it aside; theu, pressing together the pahns 
of her hands, raising thenl, and dra \ving theln against 
her breast, she leaned her body a little for\vard, and 
regarded Ed ward \vith such a look, that, urgent as he 
was, he was cun1pelled to renounce everything he 
,vished or desired of her. Such an attitude cut hinl to 
the heart: he could not bear it. It seellleù exactly as 
if she \vould fall upon her kuces before hinl, if he 1-'er- 
sisted. He hurried in despair out uf the rOU111, and, 
leaving her alone, sent the hostess in to her. 
He walked up and do\vn the antechanlber. 
ight 
had COlne on, and there was no sound in the rOOIn, 
At last the hostess caIne out, and drew the key out of 
the lock. The good WOlnan \vas einbarrassed and agi- 
tated, not knowing what it \vould be proper for her to do. 
At last, as she turned to go, she offereù the key to Ed- 
\vard, who refused it; and, putting do'wn the candle, 
she went a\vay. 
In lnisery and \vretchedness, Ed\vard flung himself 
down on the threshold of the door \yhich divided him 
froin Ottilie, moistening it \vith his tears as he lay. 
A Inore unhappy night had been seldom passed by two 
lovers in such close neighbourhood. 
Day came at last. The coaclunan brought round 
the carriage; and the hostess unlocked the door, and 
went in, Ottilie \vas asleep ill her clothes: she went 
back, and beckoned to Ed ward \vith a significant smile, 
They both entered, and stood before her as she lay; 
but the sight was too nluch for Eel ",-ard. He could not 
bear it. She \vas sleeping so quietly that the hostess 
did not like to disturb her, but sat do\vn opposite her, 
waiting till she \voke. ....t\t last Ottilie opened her beauti- 
Ìul eyes, and raised herself on her feet. She declined 
t.aking any breakfast; aud then Ed ward went in again, 
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and stood before her. He entreated her to speak but 
one \yord to hin1, to tell him what she desired, He 
would do it, Le it \vhat it \volIld, he s\vore to her; but 
she renlained silent, He asked her once more, passion- 
ately and tenderly, whether she \vould be his. 'Vith 
do\vncast eyes, and 'with the deepest tenderness of 
Inanller, she shook her head to a gentle "No." He 
asked if f:jhe still desired to go to the school. With- 
out any show of feeling, she declined. Would she, 
then, go back to Charlotte'? She inclined her head 
in token of assent, with a look of cOlnfort and relief. 
He went to the \vindow to give directions to the 
coachrnan; and, \vhen his back \vas turned, she darted 
like lightning out of the room, and ,vas down the 
stairs and in the carriage in an instant, The coachn1an 
drove back along the road which he had come the day 
before, anù Ed\vard followed at SOlne distance on horse- 
back. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


J T 'was ,vith the utnlost surprise that Charlotte saw 
the carriage driye up \vith Ottilie, anù Edward at the 
same moment ride into the courtyard of the castle. 
She ran do\vn to the hall. Ottilie alighted, aud ap- 
proached her and Ed\vard, 'TioleJ).tly and eagerly she 
seized the hands of the ,vife and husband, pressed them 
together, and hurried off to her O\VU room. Ed ,yard 
threw' himself on Charlotte's neck, and burst into tears. 
He could not give her any explanation: he besought 
her to have patience \vith hitn, and to go at once to 
see Ottilie. Charlotte followed her to her roonl, and 
she could not enter it \vithout a shudder. It had been 
all cleared out. There \vas nothing to be seen but the 
empty \vans, \vhich stood there looking cheerless, 
vacant, and 111ÏseraLle, Everything had been carried 
a\vay except the little box, "hich, from an uncertainty 
what was to be done with it, had been left in the nÚd- 
dIe of the room. Ottilie was lying stretched upon the 
ground, her arln and head leaning across the cover. 
Charlotte bent anxiously over her, and asked \vhat had 
happened; but she received no an
wer. 
Her Inaid had COlue \vith restoratives. Charlotte 
left her with Ottilie, and herself hastened back to 
Ed\vard. She found hinl in the saloon, Inlt he could 
tell her nothing. He thre\v hÜnself do\vn before her, 
bathed he,r hands ,vith tears, then fled to his o,vn 
1'00111: she \vas going to follo,v hÜll thither, ,vhen she 
Illet his valet. FroBl tlJis nUlll she gathered as much 
as he \vas able tu tell. The rest phe put tugether in her 
435 
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own thoughts as well as she could, and then at once 
set herself resolutely to do \vhat the exigencies of the 
InOlnent required. Ottilie's room was put to rights 
again as quickly as possible: Edward found his, to the 
last paper, exactly as he had left it. , 
The three appeared again to fall into some sort of 
relation \vith one another, But Ottilie persevered in 
her silence, and Eù ward could do nothing except en- 
treat his ,vife to exert a patience which seeined \vant- 
ing to hin1self. Oharlotte sent messengers to l\littler 
and to the Inajor, The fornler was absent froin home, 
and could not be found. The latter caIne. To him 
Eù\vard poured out all his heart, confessing every most 
trifling circumstance to him; and thus Oharlotte 
learned fully what had passed, what had produced such 
violent exciten1ent, and how so strange an alteration of 
their mutual position had been brought about. 
She spoke ,vith the utmost tenderness to bel' hus- 
band. She had nothing to ask of him except that for 
the present he would leave the poor girl to herself. 
Ed \vard was not insensible to the worth, the affection, 
the strong sense of his wife; but his passion absorbed 
him exclusively. Oharlotte tried to cheer him with 
hopes. She promised that she herself ,,-ould nlake no 
difficulties about the separation, but it had sn1all effeet 
with him. He ,vas so Inuch shaken that hope and 
faith alternately forsook him, A species of insanity 
appeared to have taken possession of him. He urged 
Oharlotte to pronlise to give her hand to the Inajor. 
To satisfy and hlunour hin1, she did \vhat he required. 
She engaged to beeoine herself the wife of the major, 
in the event of Ottilie consenting to the marriage with 
Edward, with this express condition, ho\vever, that for 
the present the t\VO gentlenlen should go abroad to- 
gether. The Ina jor had a foreign appointment from 
the court, and it was settled that Ed ward should ac- 
eonlpany him. They arranged it all together, and in 
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doing so found a sort of conlfort for themselves in the 
sense that at least something was being done. 
In the meantin1e they bad to notice that Ottilie took 
scarcely anything to eat or drink, She still persisted 
in refusing to speak. They at first used to talk to her; 
but it appeared to distress her, and they left it off. 
Weare not, universally at least, so weak as to persist 
in torturing people for their good. Charlotte thought 
of all possible re Inedie s. At last she fancied it IDight 
be well to ask the assistant of the school to conle to 
them. He had nluch influence with Ottilie, and had 
been writing ,vith nluch anxiety to inquire the cause of 
her not baving arrived at the time he had been expect- 
ing her; but as yet she had not sent hilll any answer. 
In order not to take Ottilie by surprise, they spoke 
of their intention in her presence. It did not seem to 
please her: she thought for some little time; at last 
she appeared to have formed son1e resolution, She 
retired to her own room, and ere night sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the assembled party: 


"OTTILIE TO HER FRIENDS. 


"\Vhy need I express in words, lllY dear friends, 
what is in itself so plain? I have stepped out of my 
course, and I cannot recover it again, A malignant 
spirit which has gained power over Ine seems to hinder 
me from without, even if ,vithin I could again become 
at peace \vith lllyself. 
"l\ly sole purpose was to renounce Edward, and to 
separate myself frOln him for ever, I had hoped that 
we nlight never nleet again: it has turned out other- 
,vise. Against his own \vill he stooù Lefore llle, Too 
literally, perhaps, I have observed my promise never to 
alhnit hÜn into conversation ,vith llle. l\fy conscience 
and the feelings of the 1110lnent kept me silent to,vard 
bÌ1n at the tÏ1ne, anù no\v I have nothing nlore to say. 


( 
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I have taken upon lllyself, uuder the Ï1npulse of the 
InOlnent, a difficult vo'\v, which, if it had been fornled 
deliberately, lnight perhaps be painful and distressing, 
Let Ine no,v persìst in the obseryance of it as long as 
Iny heart shall enjoin it to nle, Do not call in anyone 
to mediate; do not insist upon nlY speaking; do not 
urge 111e to eat or to drink lllore than I absolutely must, 
Bear with IDe and let me alone, anù so help me on 
through the tÎIne: I anl young, and ) outh has many 
unexpected lneans of restoring itself. Suffer my pres- 
ence alllong you; cheer nle with your love; make me 
,viser and Letter \vith 'vhat y()U say to one another,- 
but leave llle to lny O'Yll inward self." 


The two friends had B)ade all preparation for their 
journey: Lut their departure ,vas still delayed by the 
forulalities of the foreign appointlllent of the nlajor, a 
delay Inost ,velconle to Ed,vard. Ottilie's letter had 
roused all his eagerness again: he had gathered hope 
and cOlllfort fronl her words, and no,v felt hÜnself en- 
couraged and justified in relllaining and waiting. He 
declared, therefore, that he ,vould not go: it ,vould be 
folly indeed, he cried, of hi
 own accord to thro'\vaway,. 
by over-precipitateness, \vhat \vas Inost valuable and 
most necessary to hill1, 'when, although there was a 
danger of lo
ing it, there '\vas nevertheless a chance that 
it n1Ïght be preserved, "'Vhat is the right name of 
conduct sueh as that?" he said. "It is only that \ve 
desire to sho'\v that \ve are able to ,vill, to choose. I 
Inyself, under the influences of the same ridiculous 
folly, have torn 11lyse1f a\vay, days Lefore there was any 
necessity for it, froln my friends, nlerely that I might 
not be forced to go Ly the definite expiration of my 
ternl, This tin)e ] \vill stay: ,vlJat reason is there for 
lny going? is she not already relnoved far enough froln 
IHe? I anl not likely no\v to catch her hand or press 
her to lilY heart: I could not even think of it ,vithouL 
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a shudder, She has not separated herself from TIle: 
she has raised herself far above Ine." 
And so he ren1aiued as he desired, as he ,vas obliged; 
but he was never easy except ,vhen he found himself 
with Ottilie. She, too, had the same feeling with him: 
she could not tear herself a 'way fron1 the same blissful 
necessity. On all sides they exerted an indescribable, 
ahnost nlagical, po,ver of attraction over one another. 
Li ving as they were under one roof, 'without even so 
nlu
h as thinking of each other, although they Inight 
be occupied with other things, or diverted this 'way 
or that ,yay Ly the other lllelnLers of the party, they 
al,vays dre,v together. If they \vere in the saIne room, 
in a short tÜne they ,vere sure to be either standing or 
sitting near each other: they ,vere only easy \vhen as 
close together as they could be, but they \vere then 
cOlnpletely easy. To be near 'vas enough; there was 
no need for them either to look or to speak; they did 
not seek to touch one another or nlake sign or gesture, 
.but Inerely to be together, Then there ,vere not two, 
there was but one, ill unconscious and perfect content, 
at peace, and at peace with the world. So it was, that, 
if either of theln had been Ï1n prisoned at the farther 
end of the house, the other ,vould by degrees, ,vithout 
intending it, have moved thither. Life ,vas to then1 a 
riddle, the solution of which they could find only in 
Ulnon. 
Ottilie was throughout so cheerful and quiet that 
they ,vere able to feel perfectly easy about her; sl
 
was seldoln absent from the society of her friends; all 
that she had desired was, that she lnight be allowed to 
eat alone, with no one to attend upon her but Nanny. 
What habitually befalls any person repeats itself 
more often than one is apt to suppose, because his own 
nature gives the i ullnediate occasion for it, Character, 
individuality, inclination, tendency, locality, circum- 
stance, and habits forill together a whole, in which 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE Inost remarkable feature, however, which was 
observed about Ottilie was, that, for the first time, she 
had now unpacked the box, and had selected a variety 
of thmgs out of it, which she had cut up, and which 
were intended evidently to make one complete suit 
for her. The rest, ,"vith Nanny's assistance, she had 
endeavoured to replace again; and she had been hardly 
able to get it done, the space being over full, although 
a portion had been taken out. The covetous little 
Nanny could never satisfy herself with looking at all 
the pretty things, especially as she found provision 
made there for every article of dress which could 
be wanted, even the smallest. N umbers of shoes 
and stockings, garters with devices on then1, gloves, 
and various other things, were left; and she begged 
Ottilie just to give her one or two of them. Ottilie 
refused to do that, but opened a drawer in her ward- 
robe, and told the girl to take what she liked. The 
latter hastily and clulnsily dashed in her hand and 
seized what she could, running off at once 'with her 
booty, to show it off and display her good fortune 
arnong the rest of the servants. 
At last Ottilie succeeded in packing everything care- 
fully into its place. She then opened a secret com- 
partInent, which was contrived in the lid, where she 
kept a number of notes and letters from Edward, many 
dried flowers, the mementos of their early \valks to- 
gether, a lock of his hair, and various other little mat- 
ters, She now added one more to them, - her father's 
44 Z 
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portrait, - and then locked it all up, and hung the 
delicate key by a gold chain about her neck, against 
her heart. 
In the meantime, her friends had now in their hearts 
begun to entertain the best hopes for her. Charlotte 
was convinced that she would one day begin to speak 
again, She had latterly seen signs about her which 
implied that she ,vas engaged in secret about SOIlle- 
thing; a look of cheerf1Jl self-satisfaction, a sn1Ïle like 
that whieh hangs about the face of persons ,vho have 
soulething pleasant and delightful, which they are 
keeping concealed from those whOln they love. No 
one knew that she spent many hours in extreme ex- 
haustion, and that only at rare intervals, ,vhen she 
appeared in public through the po,ver of her will, she 
was able to rouse herself. 
Mittler had latterly been a frequent visitor, and 
when he came he stayed longer than he usually did 
at other tÍInes. This strong - \villed, resolute person 
was only too well a ware that there is a certain mo- 
nlent in which alone it will answer to sInite the iron. 
Ottilie's silence and reserve he interpreted according to 
his O\Vll wishes: no steps had as yet been taken toward 
a separation of the husband and ,vife. He hoped to 
be able to determine the fortunes of the poor girl in 
SOIne not undesirable way. He listened, he allowed 
hinlself to seenl convinced: he was discreet and un- 
obtrusive, and conducted hinlself in his own way \vith 
sufficient prudence. There was but one occasion on 
which he uniformly forgot himself, - when he found 
an opportunity for giving his opinion upon subjects to 
,vhich he attached a great inlportance. He lived nluch 
within hÎ1nself: and when he was with others, his 
only relation to them" generally was in active employ- 
nlent on their behalf; but if once, ,vhen anlong friends, 
his tongue broke fairly loose, as on 1nore than one occa- 
sion we have already seen, he rolleù out his words in 
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utter recklessness ,"vhether they \voun
ed or whether 
they pleased, ,"vhether they did evil or \vheLher they 
did good. 
The evening before the birthday, the nlajor and 
Charlotte were sitting together expecting Ed\\?ard, 
,"vho had gone out for a ride; l\littler ,"vas \valking 
up and do\vn the roonl; Ottilie was in her o,,'n rOOln, 
laying out the dress \v hich she ,"vas to ,"veal' 011 the 
nlOrrO\V, and nlaking signs to her maid about a nUlTI- 
bel' of things, which the girl, who perfectly understood 
her silent language, arranged as she was Qrdered. 
1\1ittler had fallen exactly on his favourite subject. 
One of the points on \vhich he used lllOst to insist was, 
that in the education of children, as ,"veIl as ilJ the 
conduct of nations, there was nothing Inore \yorthless 
and barbarous than laws and conlnlandrnents forbid- 
ding this and that action. "l\Ian is naturally active," 
he said, " ,"vherever he is; and, if you know ho\v to tell 
him what to do, he will do it inlDlediately, and keep 
straight in the direction in which you set him, I nlY- 
self, in nlY own circle, am far better pleased to endure 
faults and n1Ïstakes, till I kno\v \vhat the opposite vir- 
tue is that I am to enjoin, than to be rid of the faults 
and to have nothing good to put in their place. A nHln 
is really glad to do what is right and sensible, if he 
only knows ho\v to get at it. It is no such great Illat- 
tel' \vith hilll: he does it because he l1lUSt have sonlP- 
thing to do, and he thinks no nlore about it afterward 
than he does of the silliest freaks 'which he engaged in 
out of the purest idleness. 1 cannot tell you how it 
annoys me to hear people going over and over those 
Ten Conlmandments in teaching children. The fifth is 
a thoroughly beautiful, rational 1 preceptive precept. 
(Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother.' If 
the children \vill inscribe that \vell upon their hearts, 
they have the whole day before them to put it in 
practice. But the sixth now? What can \ve say to 
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that? 'Thou shalt do no l11urCler;' as if any man 
ever felt the slightest general inclination to strike an- 
other rnan dead. l\len ,vill hate sOllletÜnes; they \vill 
fly into passions and forget theulsel ves; and, as a 
consequence of this or other feelings, it Inay easily 
come now and then to a lllUI'ller; but what a barba- 
rous precaution it is to tell children that they are not 
tù kill or lllurder! If the conullandnlent ran, ' Ifave a 
regard for the life of another; put a'way ,vhatever can 
do hÌ1n hurt; save him, though ,vith personal risk; if 
you injure hÜll, consider that you are injuring your- 
self,' - that is the fornl ,vhich should be in use 
anlong educated, reasonable people. And in our 
catechislll teaching ,ve haye only an awk,vard, clunlsy 
,yay of sliding into it, through a ''v hat does that 
Ineall ? ' 
" Aud as for the seventh, that is utterly detestable. 
'Vhat! to stimulate the precocious curiosity of children 
to pry into dangerous Inysteries; to obtrude violently 
upon their Í1uaginationR ideas and notions ,vhich be- 
yond all things you should wish to keep froID thelll! 
It were far better if such actions as that cOlnnlandment 
speaks of were dealt ,vith arbitrarily by S0111e secret 
tribunal, than prated openly of before church and 
conO'reaation - " 
a ð 
At this moment Ottilie entered the roo In. 
'" Thou shalt not conlmit adultery,'" l\Iittler ,vent 
on: "ho,v coarse! how brutal! 'Vhat a different 
sound it has, if you let it run,' Thou shalt hold in 
reverence the bond of lllarriage. When thou seest a 
husband and a ,vife between ,vhom there is true love, 
thou shalt rejoice in it; and their happiness shall glad- 
den thee like the cheerful light of a beautiful day. If 
there arise anything to Inake division het,veen theIn, thou 
shalt use thy best endeavour to clear it a,vay. Thou 
shalt labour to pacify theIn, and to soothe them; 
to show each of them the excellencies of the other. 
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Thou shalt not think of thyself; but ,vith noble disin.. 
terestedness thou shalt seek to further the well-being 
of others, and lnake thenl feel 'what a happiness is that 
which arises out of an duty done, and especially out 
of that duty ,vhich holds man and wife indissolubly 
bound together.'" 
, Charlotte felt as if she was sitting on hot coals, The 
situation ,vas the nlore distressing, as she was con- 
vinced that Mittler was not thinking the least where 
he ,vas or what he was saying; and, before she was 
able to interrupt him, she sa,v Ottilie, after changing 
colour painfully for a few seconds, rise, and leave the 
rOOlll. 
Charlotte constrained herself to seem unembarrassed. 
" You will leave us the eighth commandment," she 
said, ,vith a faint smile. 
" All the rest," replied l\iittler, " if I may only insist 
first on the foundation of the whole of them." 
At this monlent Nanny rushed in, screaming and 
crying, " She is dying; the young lady is dying; come 
to her, come!" 
Ottilie had found her way back ,vith extreme diffi- 
culty to her own room, The beautiful things she was 
to ,veal' the next day ,vere spread on a number of 
chairs; and the girl, who had been running frolll one 
to the other, staring at them and adn1Ïring them, caned 
out in her ecstasy, "Look, dearest Inadanl, only look! 
There is a bridal dress worthy of you." 
Ottilie heard the word, and sank upon the sofa. 
Nanny saw her mistress turn pale, fall back, and faint, 
She ran for Charlotte, who call1e, The llledical friend 
was on the spot in a lllonlent. lie thought it was 
nothing but exhaustion. He ordered some strong soup 
to be brought, Ottilie refused it with an expression 
of loathing: it alrnost threw her into convulsions when 
they put the cup to her lips. A light seelllecl to break 
on the physician: he asked hastily and anxiously ,vhat 
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Ottilie had taken that day. The little girl hesitated. 
He repeated his question, and then she ackno'wledged 
that Ottilie had taken nothing. 
There ,vas a nervousness of manner about Nanny 
\vhieh lllade him suspicious. He carried her with hinl 
into the adjoining roon1; Charlotte followed; and the 
brirl thre\v herself on her knees, and confessed, that, 
for a long tinle past, Ottilie had taken as good as noth- 
ing; at her nlistress's urgent request, she had herself 
eaten the food \vhich had been brought for her; she 
had said nothing about it, because Ottilie had by signs 
alternately begged her not to tell anyone, and threat- 
ened her if she did; and, as she innocently added, 
" because it \vas so nice," 
The nlajor and l\littler now came up as well. They 
found Charlotte busy ,vith the physician. The pale, 
beautiful girl ,vas sitting, apparently conscious, in the 
corner of the sofa. They had begged her to lie do\vn; 
she had declined to do this: but she D1ade signs to 
have her hox brought, and, resting her feet upon it, 
placed herself in an easy, half reculuLent position, She 
seemed desirous of taking leave, and, by her gestures, 
was expressing to all about her the tenderest affection, 
love, gratitude, entreaties for forgiveness, and the lllOSt 
heartfelt fare\vell. 
Ed\vard, on alighting from his horse, was informed 
of what had happened: he rushed to the room, thre\v 
himself down at her side, and, seizing her hand, deluged 
it \vith silent tears. In this position he remained a 
long time. At last he called out," And am I never 
lTIOre to hear your voice? "\Yill you not turn back 
toward life, to give 111e one single word ? Well, then, 
very well. I will follow you yonder, and there \ve 
will speak in another language." 
She pressed his hand with an the strength she had: 
she gazed at him with a glance full of life and full of 
love; and drawing a long breath, and for a little while 
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moving her lips inarticulately, with a tender effort of 
affection she called out, "Prolnise me to live;" and 
then fell back Ï111mediately. 
"I pronlÏse, I pronlÏse!" he cried to her; but he 
cried only afLer her: she was already gone. 
After a miserable night, the care uf lìroviding for 
the loved renlains fell upon Charlotte. The majur and 
J\tlittler assisted her. Ed\vard's condition was utterly 
pitiable. IIis first thought, when he was in any degree 
recovered froin his despair, and able to collect hin1self, 
was, that Ottilie should not be carried out of the castle, 
she should be kept there, and attended upon as if she 
were alive; for she was not dead, it ,vas Ï1npossible that 
she should be dead. They did what he desired; at 
least, so far as that they did not ùo what he had for- 
bidden. He diel not ask to see her. 
There ,vas no\v a second alarlll, and a further cause 
for anxiety. Nanny, who had been spoken to sharply 
by the physician, had been cOlllpelled by threats to 
confess, and after her confession had been overwhellned 
with reproaches, had no\v disappeared. After a long 
search she was found, but she appeared to be out of 
her n1Ïnd. Her parents took her h0111e; but the gen- 
tlest treatment had no effect upon her, and she had to 
be locked up for fear she shouhl run away again. 
They succeeded by degrees in rescuing Ed ward from 
utter despair, but only to make him nlore really 
wretched. He now saw clearly, he could not doubt 
how, that the happiness of his life was gone fronl hilll 
for ever. It \vas suggested to hill1, that, if Ottilie ,vere 
buried in the chapel, she \vould still remain anlong the 
living; and it would be a caIn1, quiet, peaceful honle 
for her. There was llluch difficulty in obtaining his 
consent: he would only give it under condition that 
she should be taken there in an open coffin; that the 
vault ie which she was laid, if covered at all, 8hould 
be only covered ,vith glass; and a lamp should be kept 
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always burning there. It ,vas arranged that this 
should be done, and then he seelHed resiglled. 
They clothed the lovely body in the festal dress she 
had herself prepared, and wreathed about her head a 
garland of asters, which shone sadly there like nlelan- 
choly stars. To decorate the bier and the church and 
chapel, the gardens were robbed of their beauty: they 
lay desolate, as if a premature winter had blighted all 
their loveliness. At early morning she '

Yas borne in all 
open coffin out of the castle, and the heavenly features 
were once more reddened with the rising SUllo The 
nlourners crowded about her as she was being taken 
along. N one would go before, none ,vould follu,v, 
everyone would be where she ,vas, everyone would 
enjoy her presence for the last time. Not one of all 
present, roen, women, boys, renlained ullnloved; least 
of all to be consoled were the girls, \vho felt nlost 
inlnlediately what they had lost. 
Nanny was not present: it had been thought better 
not to allow it, and they had kept secret fronl her the 
day and the hour of the funeral. She was at her 
parents' house, closely watched, in a room looking 
toward the garden. But, \vhen she heard the bells 
tolling, she knew too well what they nleant; and her 
attendant having left her out of curiosity to see the 
funeral, she escaped out of the window into a passage, 
and froln thence, finding all the doors locked, into an 
upper open loft. At this n10ment the funeral ,vas 
passing through the village, which had been all freshly 
strewed with leaves. Nanny saw her mistress plaiuly 
close below her, lllore plainly, more entirely, than any 
one in the procession underneath; she appeared to be 
lifted above the earth, borne as it were Oll clouds or 
waves: and the girl fancied she was nlaking signs 
to her; her senses swam; she tottered, swayed herself 
for a nlOlnent on the edge, and fell to the ground, The 
crowd fell asunder on all sides with a cry of horrur. 
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In the tumult and confusion, the bearers ,vere obliged 
to set down the coffin; the girl lay close by it; it 
seellled as if every litllb was broken. They lifted her 
up, and by accident or providentially she \vas allowed 
to lean ov
r the Lody: she appeared, indeed, to be 
endeavouring, with ,,,hat remained to her of life, to 
reaeh her beloved n1Ïstress. Scarcely, however, had 
the loosely hanging IÜnbs touched Ottilie's robe, and the 
powerless finger rested on the folded hands, than the 
girl started up, and, first raising her arms and eyes 
toward heaven, flung herself do\vn upon her knees 
before the coffin, and gazed with passionate devotion 
at her D1istre
s. 
At last she sprang, as if inspired, frODl off the 
ground, and cried with a voice of ecstasy, " Yes, she 
has forgiven me \vhat no Ulan, what I nlyself, could 
never have forgiven. God forgives me through her 
look, her nlotion, her lips. N ow she is lying again so 
still and quiet; but you sa\v how she raised herself 
up, and unfolded her hands and blessed me, and how 
kindly she looked at l11e. You all heard, you can 
witness, that she said to Die, 'You are forgiven.' I 
am not a murderess any l11ore. She has forgiven nle. 
God has forgiven lue, and no one n1ay now say any- 
thing nlore against n1e." 
The people stood cro,vding around her. They were 
anlazed: they listened, and looked this \vay and that; 
and no ODe knew what should next be done. " Bear 
her on to her rest," said the girl. "She has done her 
part: she has suffered, and cannot no\v remain allY 
more aluong us." The bier n10ved on, Nanny no\v 
following it; and thus they reached the church and 
the chapel. 
So no, v stood the coffin of Ottilie, with the child's 
coffin at her head, and her box at her feet, enclosed in 
a restil1g-plaee of nlHssiye oak. A \vornan had been 
provided to \vatch the body for the first part of the 
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time, as it lay there so beautifully beneath its glass 
covering. But Nanny ,"vould not perruit this duty to 
be taken froln herself, She would remain alone with- 
out a companion, and attend to the laillp which was 
now kindled for the first tÜne; and she begged to be 
allowed to do it ,"vith so llluch eagerness and persever- 
ance, that they let her have her ,"yay, to prevent any 
greater evil that Inight ensue. 
But she did not long relnain alone, As night was 
falling, and the hanging lanlp began to exercise its full 
right and shed abroad a larger lustre, the door opened, 
and the architect entered the chapel. The chastely 
ornamented walls in the mild light looked Ulore strange, 
more awful, nlore antique, than he ,vas prepared to see 
then1, Nanny ,vas sitting on one side of the coffin. 
She recognised hÜn irnlnediately, but she pointed in 
silence to the pale form of her n1Ïstress, And there 
stood he on the other side, in the vigour of youth and 
of grace, ,vith his arms drooping, and his hands clasped 
piteously together, lliotionless, with head and eye in- 
clined over the inaninlate body. 
Once already he had stood thus before in the" Beli- 
sarius :" he had no,v involuntarily fallen iuto the same 
attitude. And this tÍ1ne how naturally! Here, too, 
was something of inestinlable worth thrown do,vn 
fronl its high estate. There were courage, prudence, 
po,ver, rank, and wealth in one single man, lost 
irrevocably; there were qualities which, in decisive 
Inolnents, had been of indispensable service to the 
nation and the prince, but which, ,,,hen the nloment 
was passed, ,vere no more valued, but flung aside and 
neglected, and cared for no longer. And here ,"vere 
rnany other silent virtues, which had been sUlnnloned 
but a little time before by nature out of the depths 
of her treasures, and now s\vept rapidly away again by 
her careless hand, - rare, s1veet, lovely virtues, 1vhose 
- peaceful workings the thirsty world had ,"velcolned, 
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while it had then}, with gladness and joy, and now 
was sorrowing for then) in unavailing desire. 
Both the youth and the girl were silent for a long 
tinle. But \Vhell she sa\v the tears strean1Ïng fast 
down his cheeks, and he appeared to be sinking under 
the burden of his sorrow, she spoke to him with so 
luuch truthfulness and power, \vith such kindness and 
such confidence, that, astonished at the flow of her 
,vords, he \vas able to recover himself; and he saw 
his beauLiful friend floating before him in the new 
life of a higher ,vorld. His tears ceased flo,ving; 
his SOITO\V gre,v lighter: on his knees he took leave 
of Ottilie; and, with a ,varIn pressure of the hand of 
Nanny, he rode a\vay froIn the spot into the night 
without having seen a single other person. 
The surgeon had, \vithout the girl being a ware of it, 
l'enlained all night in the church; and, when he went 
in the Inorning to see her, he found her cheerful and 
tranquil. He was prepared for wild aberrations. He 
thought that she would be sure to speak to hinl of 
conversations which she had held in the night with 
Ottilie, and of other such apparitions, But she \vas 
natural, quiet, and perfectly self-possessed. She re- 
melllbered accurately \vhat had happened in her pre- 
vious life: she could describe the circunlstances of it 
with the greatest exactness, and never, in anything 
,vhich she said, stepped out of the course of \vhat ,vas 
real and natural, except in her account of what had 
passed with the body, \vhich she delighted to repeat 
again and again, how Ottilie had raised herRelf up, had 
blessed her, had forgiven her, and thereby set her at 
rest fur ever. " 
Ottilie remained so long in her beautiful state, \vhich 
lllore resembled sleep than death, that a nUlnlJer of per- 
sons were attracted there to look at her. The teigh- 
bOllI's and the villagers ,vished to see her again, and 
every une desired to hear. Nanny's incredible story 
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from her own mouth. Many laughed at it, nlost 
doubted, and some few were found ,yho were able 
to believe, 
Difficulties, for '\yhich no real satisfaction is attain- 
able, cOInpel us to faith. Before the eyes of all the 
world, Nanny's linlbs had been Lroken, and by touch- 
ing the sacred body she had been restored to strength 
again. vYhy should not others find sÜl1i]ar good for- 
tune? Delicate mothers first privately brought their 
children 'who \vere suffering from obstinate disorders, 
and they believed that they could trace an inlmediate 
Ï1nproVenH?nt. The confidence of the people increased, 
and at last there ,vas no one so old or so ,veak as not 
to have come to seek fresh life and health and strength 
at this place. The concourse became so great, that 
they were obliged, except at the hours of divine ser- 
vice, to keep the church aud chapel closed. 
Ed\vard did not venture to look at her again: he 
lived on Inechanically; he seenled to have no tears 
left, and to be incaIJable of any further suffering; his 
power of taking interest in \vhat ,vas going on dirl1in- 
ished every day; his appetite gradually failed, The 
only refreshment ,vhich did him any good ,va
 \vhat 
he drank out of the glass, 'which to bim, indeed, had 
been but an untrue prophet. He continued to gaze 
at the intertwining initials, and the earnest cheerful- 
Dess of his expression seemed to signify that he still 
hoped to be united with her at last. And as every 
little circumstance combines to favour the fortunate, 
and every accident contributes to elate hiIn; so do the 
nlost trifling occurrences love to unite to crush and 
over\vhelrn the unhappy. One day, as Ed'ward raised 
the beloved glass to his lips, he put it do,vn, and 
thru st it froln him with a shudder. It ,vas the saIne, 
and not the saIne. He n1Ïssed a little private mark 
upon it, The valet was questioned, and had to con- 
fess that the real glass had not long since been broken, 
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and that one like it, belonging to the same set, had 
been substituted in its place. 
Ed\vard could not be angry. His destiny had spoken 
out \vith sufficient clearness in the fact, and how should 
he be affected by the shado\v? and yet it touched hinl 
deeply. He seemed now to dislike taking any bever- 
age, and thenceforward purposely to abstain from food 
and from speaking. 
But from time to time a sort of restlessness canle 
over him: he would desire to eat and drink something, 
and would begin again to speak, " Ah ! " he said one 
day to the major, who no\v seldom left his side, " how 
unhappy I aIn that all my efforts are but irllitations 
ever, and false and fruitless. 'Vhat \vas blessedness 
to her, is pain to me; and yet, for the sake of this 
blessedness, I am forced to take this pain upon my- 
self, I must go after her, follo\v her by the sanle road. 
But Iny nature and my promise hold nle back. It is 
a terrible difficulty, indeed, to imitate t.he inimitable. 
I feel clearly, my dear friend, that genius is required 
for everything, - for martyrdoln as well as the rest," 
What shall we say of the enùeavours 'which, ill this 
hopeless condition, \vere made for him? His wife, his 
friends, his physician, incessantly laboured to do S0111e- 
thing for him, But it was all in vain: at last they 
found hÜn dead, l\;littler ,vas the first to make the 
Inelancholy discovery: he called the physician, and 
examined closely, with his usual presence of Inind, the 
circumstances under which he had been found, Char- 
lotte rushed in; for she was afraid that he had COln- 
mitted suicide, and accused herself and accused others 
of unpardonable carelessness. But the physician on 
natural, and l\fittler on moral, grounds, were soon able 
to satisfy her of the contrary, It \vas quite clear that 
Edward's end had taken hÜn by surprise. In a quiet 
InOlnent he had taken out of his pockethook and out 
of a casket everything \vhich renlained to hinl as l11e- 
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morials of Ottilie, and had spread them out before him, 
- a lock of hair, flowers which had been gathered in 
some happy hour, and every letter which she had 
written to him from the first, which his ,vife had 
ominously happened to give hÌIn. It was iU1possibie 
that he \vould intentionally have exposed these to the 
danger of being seen by the first person ,vho Inight 
ha ppen to discover hÜn, 
But so lay the heart, which, but a short time before, 
had been so s\vift and eager, at rest now, \vhere it 
could never be disturbed; and falling asleep, as he did, 
with his thoughts on one so saintly, he n1Ïght "veIl be 
called blessed, Charlotte gave him his place at Ottilie's 
side, and arranged that thenceforth no other person 
should be placed with them in the saIne vault. 
In order to secure this, she made it a condition 
under "vhich she settled considerable sums of llloney 
on the church and the school. 
So lie the lovers, sleeping side by side, Peace 
hovers above their resting-place. Fair angel faces 
gaze down upon them from the vaulted ceiling; and 
what a happy nloment that will be 'v hen one day they 
wake again together! 
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HENRIETT A and Armidoro had been for some time 
engaged in walking through the garden, in which the 
SUDJlner Club was accustomed to asselnble. It had 
long been their practice to arrive before the other 
Inembers; for they entertained the \varmest attach- 
Ulent to each other, and their pure and virtuous 
friendship fostered the delightful hope that they \vould 
shortly be united in the bonds of unchanging affection. 
Henrietta, ,vho was of a lively disposition, no sooner 
perceived her friend Alnelia approach the SUllHller- 
house froln a di
tance, than she ran to welcome her. 
The -latter ,vas already seated at a table in the ante- 
chamber, ,vhere the ne\vspapers, journals, and other 
recent publications, lay displayed. 
It \vas her custoln to spend occasional evenings in 
reading in this appartlnent, ,,
ithout paying attention 
to the cOlnpany who came and went, or suffering her- 
self to be disturbed by the rattling of the dice, or the 
loud conversation which prevailed at the gaming-tables. 
She spuke little, except for the purpose of rational 
conversation. Henrietta, on the contrary, was not so 
sparing of her words; being of an easily satisfied dis- 
position, and ever ready with expressions of COID- 
nlendation. They \vere soon joined by a third person, 
wholn we shall call Sinclair, "What news do you 
459 
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bring?" exclainled Henrietta, addressing him as he 
approached, 
" You ,vill scarcely guess," replied Sinclair, as he 
openerl a portfolio. " And even if I inforll1 you that I 
have brought for your inspection the engravings in- 
tended for the' Ladies' Alnlanac' of this year, you ,,,ill 
hardly guess the subjects they portray; but ,,,hen I 
tell you that young ladies are represented in a series 
of t,velve engravings -" 
" Indeed!" exclainled Henrietta, interrupting hinI, 
"you have no intention, I perceive, of putting our 
ingenuity to the test. You jest, if I nlistake not; for 
you kno\v ho\v I delight in riddles and charades, a1lù 
in guessing my friends' eniglnas. Twelve young ladies, 
you say, - sketches of character, I suppose; sonle ad- 
ventures or situations, or something else that redounds 
to the honour of the sex." 
Sinclair slniled in silence; ,vhilst Alüelia ,vatched 
him with calm composure, and then relnarked, with 
that fine sarcastic tone which so ,veIl becanle her, " If 
I read his countenance truly, he has something to pro- 
duce of which ,ve shall not quite approve. 1\fen are 
so fond of discovering something ,vhich shall have the 
appearance of turning us into ridicule," 
Sinclair. - You are becoming serious, Anlelia, and 
threaten to grow satirical. I shall scarcely vènture to 
open IUY little packet, 
Henrietta. - Oh! produce it. 
Sinclair. - They are caricatures. 
HC'lw'ictta. - I love them of all things. 
Sinclair. - Sketches of naughty ladies. 
Hen1'ietta. - So much the better: we do not belong 
to that class. Their portraits would afford us as little 
pleasure as their society. 
Sinclair. - Shall I show thelll ? 
Henrietta, - Do so at once, 
So saying, she snatched the portfolio from biln, 
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took out the pictures, spread six of them upon the 
table, glanced over them hastily, and then shuffled 
thelll together as if they had been a pack of cards. 
"Capital!" she exclaimed: "they are done to the very 
life. This one, for instance, holding a pinch of snuff 
to her nose, is the very inlage of l\Iadaule S-" \VhOnl 
'\ve shall lneet this evening; and this old lady '\vith 
the cat is not unlike Iny grand-aunt; that figure hold- 
ing the skein of thread 1'eseluLles our old milliner. 
\tVe can find an original for everyone of these ugly 
figures; and even anlongst the Il1en, I have sonlewhere 
or other seen such an old fello'\v bent double, and also 
a close resen1 blance to the figure holding the thread. 
They are full of fun, these engravings, and admirably 
executed." 
Alnelift, \vho had glanced carelessly at the pictures 
and instantly withdra\vn her eyes, inquired how they 
could look for reselnblances in such things. " One 
deformity is like another, just as the beautiful ever 
reSel'll bles the beautiful. Our nlÌnds are irresistibly 
attracted by the latter in the same degree as they are 
repelled by the former. 
SinclctÍr. - But our fancy and our wit find more 
aUluselllent in defonnity than in beauty. l\luch can 
be nlade of the former, Lut nothing at all of the latter. 
"Rut beauty exalts, '\vhilst deformity degrades, us," 
observed Annidoro, \vho, froln his post at the '\vindo\v, 
had paid silent attention to all that had occurreù. 
Without approaching the table, he no\v withdrew into 
the adjoining cabinet. 
All clubs have their peculiar epochs. The interest 
the members take in each other, and their friendly 
agreenlent, are of a fluctuating character. The club of 
\vhich we speak had no\v attained its zenith. The 
members \vere, for the 1110St part, lllen of refinelnent, 
or at least of cahn and quiet deportment: they nlU- 
tually recognised each other's value, aud allo'wed all 
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want of Inerit to find its own level. Each one sought 
his own individual alnuselnent, and the general conver- 
sation \vas often of a nature to attract attention. 
At this time, a gentleman named Seyto"n arrived, 
accolnpanied by his váfe. He was a nlan who had 
seen nluch of the \vol
ld, first froln his engagelnent in 
business, and afterward in political affairs: he \vas, 
moreover, an agreeable companion; although, in mixed 
society, he was chiefly remarkable for his talent as a 
card-player. 
is wife was a \vorthy \voman, kind and 
faithful, and enjoying the 1110st perfect confidence and 
esteelD of her husband, She felt happy that she 
could no\v give uncontrolled indulgence to her taste 
for pleasure. At hOlne she could not exist with- 
out a companion, and she found in amuse lllent and 
diversions the only incentive to h0111e enjoyment, 
We lliust treat our readers as strangers, or rather as 
visitors to the club; and in full coÙfidence we must 
introduce them speedily to our new society. A poet 
paints his characters by describing their aétions: \ve 
must adopt a shorter course, and by a hasty sketch 
introduce our readers rapidly to the scenes, 
Seyton approached the table and looked at the 
pictures. 
"A discussion has arisen," observed Henrietta," with 
respect to caricatures, What side do you take? I 
aln in favour of theIn, and wish to know whether 
all caricatures do not possess something irresistibly 
attractive? " 
Anwlia. - And does not every evil calulnny, provide 
it relate to the absent, also possess an incredible charm? 
Henrietta, - But does not a sketch of this kind 
produce an indelible Ünpression ? 
A/nelia, - And that is just the reason why I con- 
denln it. Is not the iudelible impression of \vhat is 
disagreeable precisely the evil \vhich so constantly pur- 
sues us in life and destroys our greatest enjoyments? 
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Henrietta. - Favour us, Seyton, with your opinion. 
Seyton, - I should propose a COll1pron1Ïse. 'Vhy 
should our pictures be better than ourselves? Our 
nature seeins to have two sides, which cannot exist 
separately. Light and darkness, good and evil, height 
and depth, virtue and vice, and a thousand other 
contradictions unequally distributed, appear to con- 
stitute the component parts of human nature; and 
why, therefore, should I blame an artist, ,vho, whilst 
he paints an angel bright, brilliant, and beautiful, 
on the other hand paints a devil black, ugly, and 
hateful? 
Amelia, - There could be no objection to such a 
course, if caricaturists did not introduce within their 
province subjects ,vhich belong to higher spheres. 
Seyton. - So far, I think you perfectly right. But 
artists, whose province is the Beautiful alone, also ap- 
propriate what does not precisely belong to them. 
Ar;nelia. - I have no patience, however, with carica- 
turists who ridicule the portraits of eminent In en. In 
spite of my better sense, I can never consider that 
great man Pitt as anything else than a snub-nosed 
broomstick; and Fox, who ,vas in many respects an 
estirnable character, anything better than a pig stuffed 
to its utmost capacity. 
Hen1'ietta. - Precisely my view. Caricatures of 
such a nature make an indelible impression, and I 
cannot deny that it often affords anlusement to evoke 
their recollection and pervert them even into worse 
distortions, 
Sinclair. - But, ladies, allow us to revert for a 
monlent from this discussion to a consideration of our 
engra vings. 
Seyton. - I observe that a fancy for dogs is here 
delineated in no very flattering 11lanner. 
Amelia, - I have no objection, for I detest these 
an imals. · 
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Sinclair, - First an enelny to caricatures, and then 
unfriendly to the dog tribe. 
Anwlia, - And ,vhy not? 'Vhat are such aninlals 
but caricatures of nlen ? 
Scyton. - You probably remen1ber what a certain 
traveller relates of the city of Gratz, "that the place 
was full of dogs, and of dun1 b persons half idiotic," 
Might it not be possible that the habitual sight of so 
nlauy barking, senseless animals should have produced 
an effect upon the hunlan race? 
Si'nclaÙ', - Our attachnlent to animals deteriorates 
our.passions and affections. 
Al1Mlia, - But if our reason, according to the gen- 
eral expression, is sonletinles capable of standing still, 
it may surely do so in the presence of dogs, 
Sinclair. - Fortunately there is no one in our com- 
pany ,vho cares for dogs but Madame Seyton, She is 
very nnlch attached to her pretty grey hound. 
Seyton. - And that san1e anÌ1nal is particularly dear 
and valuable to her husband. 
Madalne Seyton, from a distance, raised her finger 
in threat of her husband, 
Seyton. - I know a proof that such animals detach 
our affections fronl their legitinlate objects. l.\fay I 
not, nlY dear child (addressing his wife), relate our 
anecdote ? We need not be ashamed of it. 
l\fadame Seyton signified her assent by a friendly 
noù, and he cOl1nnenced his narration. 
"We loved each other, and had entered into an 
engagelnent to marry before we had ,veIl considered 
the possibility of supporting an establishment, At 
length better hopes began to dawn, ,vhen I was unex- 
pectedly cOl1lpelled to set out upon a journey ,vhich 
threatened to last longer than I could have wisheù, 
On Iny departure I forgot my favourite greyhound. It 
haù often been in the habit of accolnpanying lIle to 
the house of Iny betrothed, SOllHtÏ1nes rei urnil1g wit 11 
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me, and occasionally relnaining hehind. It now be- 
came her property, was a cheerful companion, and 
ren1Índed her of my return. At bOlne the little aninlal 
afforded lnuch amusenlent; and in the prolnenades, 
where we had so often 'walked together, it seemed con- 
stantly engaged in looking for nle, and barked as if 
announcing n1e, as it sprang from an10ng the trees. 
1\ly darling little l\leta anulsed itself thus for a con- 
siderable tin1e by fancying me really present, until at 
length, about the tin1e when I had hoped to return, 
the period of my absence being again indefinitely pro- 
longeq, the poor aninlal pined Rway and died," 
JIada1ne Seyton, - Just so, dear husband. And 
your narrative is s\veetly interesting, 
Seyton, - You are quite at liberty to interrupt me, 
my dear, if you think fit. l\ly friend's house now 
seemed desolate; her \valks had lost all their interest; 
her fa vourite dog, \vhich had ever been at her side 
when she wrote to me, had gro\vn to be an actual 
necessity of existence; and her letters were now dis- 
continued. She found, however, SOlne consolation in 
the company of a handsome youth, who evinced an 
anxiety to fill the place of her former four-footed com- 
panion, both in the house and on her \valks. But 
without enlarging on this subject, and let me be ever 
so inÍ1nical to rash judgments, I may say that matters 
began to aSSUllle a rather critical appearance. 
l1Iadarne Seyton, - I lnust let you continue. A 
story which is all truth, and wholly free fronl exagger- 
ation, is seldom worth hearing. 
Seyton. - A mutual friend, versed in the world, and 
acquainted with human nature, continued to reside 
near my dear friend after my departure, He paid fre- 
quent visits at her house, and had noticed the change 
she had undergone. He formed his plan in secrecy, 
and called upon her one day, accompanied by a grey- 
hound which precisely resembled mine. The cordially 
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affectionate and appropriate address with which he 
accompanied his present, the unexpected appearance 
of a favourite ,vhich seemed to have risen from the 
grave, the silent rebuke with which her susceptible 
heart reproached her at the sight, brought back to her 
mind a lively recollection of me. l\ly young friend, 
who had hitherto filled my place, accordingly received 
his congé in the politest Inanner possible; and the new 
favourite ,vas retained by the lady as her constant c'onl- 
panion, When, upon lilY return, I held Iny beloved 
in my embrace, I thought the greyhound ,vas Iny o,vn, 
and wondered not a little that he barked at Ine as 
at a stranger. I thought that dogs of the present day 
had far less faithful Inelnories than those of classical 
times, and observed that Ulysses had been relnembered 
by his dog after nlany years' absence, ,vhilst mine had 
forgotten l11e in an incredibly short space of tiIne, 
"And yet he has taken good care of your Penelope," 
she replied, promising at the sanle tinle to explain her 
mysterious speech. This was soon done, for cheerful 
confidence has at all times caused the happiness of our 
unIon. 
lJIadanw Seyton. - Well, now, conclude with the 
anecdote. If you please, I will walk for an hour; for 
you intend doubtless to sit do,vn to the card-table. 
He nodded his assent. She took the arm of her 
conlpanion, and went toward the duoI'. "Take the 
dog with you, my dear!" he exclaimed as she de- 
parted. The entire company smiled, as did Seyton 
also, when he saw how apt had been his unintentional 
observation; and everyone else silently felt a trifling 
degree of malicious satisfaction. 
Sinclair. - You have told us of a dog that was hap- 
pily instrumental in promoting a marriage: I can tell 
of another whose influence destroyed one. I was also 
once in love, and it 'was also Iny fate to set out upon a 
journey; and I also left my love behind me, with this 
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difference: my wish to possess her was as yet unknown 
to her, At length I returned, The lllany adventures 
in which I had engaged were strongly inlprinted upon 
my mind. Like all travellers I was fond of recount- 
ing them, and I hoped by this means to win the atten- 
tion and sympathy of my beloved. I \vas anxious that 
she should know all the experience I had acquired, 
and the pleasures I had enjoyed, But I found that 
her attention \vas wholly directed to a dog, \Yhether 
this \vas done frOIl1 that spirit of opposition \vhich so 
often characterises the fair sex, or \vhether it arose 
frOlll some unlucky accident, it so happened that the 
alniable qualities of the dog, their pretty amuseUlents, 
and her attachment to the little animal, were the sole 
topics of conversation \vhich she could find for a lover 
\vho had long been passionately devoted to her. I 
marvelled, and ceased speaking; then related various 
other circumstances I had reserved for her whilst I 
was absent. I then felt vexed at her coldness, and 
took my leave, but soon returned with feelings of self- 
reproach, and became even more unhappy than before, 
Under these circunlstances our attachment cooled, our 
acquaintance was discontinued; and I felt in my heart 
that I nÜght attribute the 111Ïsfortune to a dog. 
Annidoro, who had once more joined the cOlllpany 
fronl the cabinet, observed, upon hearing the anecdote, 
"that it would be interesting to make a collection of 
stories showing the influence social aninlals of the 
lower order exercise over nlankind, In the expecta- 
tion that such a collection will be one day made, I 
will relate an anecdote to show how a dog was the 
cause of a very tragical occurrence, 
"Ferrand and Cardano, two noblemen, had been 
attached friends frolD their very earliest youth. As 
court-pages, and as officers in the same regiment, they 
had shared many adventures together, and had becoine 
thoroughly acquainted with each other's dispositions. 
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Cardano's attraction \vas the fair sex, whilst Ferrand 
had a passion for ganl1Jling. The former \vas thought- 
less and haughty, the latter suspicious and reserved. 
It happened, at a titne \vhen Cardano \vas accidentally 
obliged to break off a certain tenller attachment, that 
he left a beautiful little pet spaniel behind hÜn, He 
soon procured another, \vhich he after\vard presented 
to a se
ond lally, froln \VhOnl he \vas aùout to separate; 
and froln that tÏ1ne, upon taking leave of every new 
feillale friend \vith \VhOln he had becullle intimate, he 
invariably presented her \vith a sÍlnilar little spaniel. 
Ferrand \vas a\vare of Cardano's peculiar habit in this 
respect, but he never paiù Hiuch attention to the 
cirCUlllstallce. 
" The different pursuits of the t\VO friends at length 
caused a loug separation bet\veen thelJl; and, when 
they next n18t, :Ferrand haù becoIlle a lual'l'ied luan, 
and was leading the life of a country gentleillan. Car- 
dano spent SOUle iÏ1ne \vith hinl, either at his house or 
in the lleighbourhooLl, where, as he had Inany relations 
and friends, he resided for nearly a year. 
" Upon his departure, Ferrand's attention \vas at- 
tracted by a very beautiful spaniel of which his wife 
had lately beCOlne possessed. He took it in his arl11S, 
acln1Ïred its beauty, stroked it, praised it, and inquired 
where she had obtained so channing an anÍlnal. She 
replied, 'Frolll Cardano,' He \vas at once struck \vith 
the lnelnory of Lygone tÍlnes and events, and with a 
recollection of the significant nle III orial \yith which 
Canlano was accustonled to Inark his insincerity: he 
felt oppressed \vith the inùignity of an injured hus- 
band, raged violently, flung the innocent little anÏ111al 
with fury to the earth, and ran froln the apartlnent 
au1Ïd the cl'ie
 of the spaniel and the supplications of 
his astonished \vife. A fearful dispute and countless 
disagreeable consequences eusue(l, which, though tlwy 
did not produce an actual ùivor
e, ended in a rnutual 
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agreement to separate; and a ruined household was the 
tern1Ïnation of this adventure." 
The story was not quite finished \vhen Eulalia 
entered the apartnlent. She ,,-as a young laùy ,,-hose 
society \vas universally sought after; and she fÒrIued 
one of the most attractive ornanlents of the club,- 
an accolnplished WOlllan and successful authoress. 
The felliale caricaYIres \vere laid before her \vith 
\vhich a clever artist had sinned against the fair sex, 
and she was invited to defend her good sisterhood. 
"Probably," said Alnelia, "a collection of these 
channing portraits is intended for the ahnallac, and 
possibly SOlne celebrated author \vill undertake the 
witty task of eXplaining in \vords \v hat the ingellious 
artist has represented in his pictures." 
Sinclair felt that the pictures were not worthy of 
utter condelllnation; nor could he deny that SOIne sort 
of explanation of their Ineaning was necessary, as a 
caricature which is not understood is \vorthless, and 
is, in fact, only valuable for its application. For, 
however the ingenious artist Inay endeavour to display 
his \vit, he cannot ahvays succeed; and \vithout a title 
or an explanation his labour is lost: words alone can 
give it value, 
A}nelia, - Then, let 'words bestow a value npon 
this little picture, A young lady has fallen asleep in 
an 
u'lnchair, having been engaged, as it appears, \vith 
sonle sort of \vriting. Another lady, \vho stands by 
weeping, presents a slllall box, or SOllH:thing else, to 
her cOlllpanion. 'Vhat can it lllean ? 
Sinclair, - Am I, after all, to explain it, notwith- 
standing that the ladies seeUl but ill disposed lJoth to 
caricatures and their expounders? I aUI told that it 
is intended to revresent an authoress, \vho \vas ac- 
custollied to COllIpose at night: she al\vays obliged 
her nIaid to hohl bel' inkstand, and forced the poor crea- 
ture to relnain in that posture, even when she herself 
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had been overconle by sleep, and the office of her 
III aid had thus been rendered useless. She was desirous, 
on a \vaking, to resume the thread of her thoughts and 
of her co III position, and \vished to find her pen and 
ink ready at the sanle nl01uent. 
Arbon, a thoughtful artist who had accompanied 
Eulalia, declared war against the picture, He observed, 
that to delineate this circunlstallçe, or 'whatever it nlay 
be called, another course should have been adopted. 
HenTictta, - Let us, then, compose the picture afresh. 
A1'bon, - But let us first of all consider the subject 
attentively. It seeIllS natural enough that a person 
enlployed in \vriting should cause the inkstand to be 
held, if the cirCUlllstances are such that no place can 
be found to set it do\vn. So Brantollle's grandlllother 
held the inkstand for the Queen of Navarre, ,vhen the 
latter, reposing in her litter, conlposed the history 
which ,ve have all read \vith so much pleasure, Again, 
that anyone \vho \vrites in bed should cause his ink- 
stand to be held, is quite conceivable. But tell us, 
pretty Henrietta, you ,vho are so fond of quest.ioning 
and guessing, tell us ,vhat the artist should have done 
to represent this subject properly. 
Hen1'ietta, - He ought to haye rellloved the table, 
and given the sleeper such an attitude, that nothing 
should appear at hand upon \vhich an inkstand could 
be placed. 
Arrbon. - Quite right. I should have drawn her in 
a well-cushioned easy chair, of the fashion \vhich, if 1 
mistake not, are called Bergères: she should have been 
near the fireplace, and pre;:;enting a front vie" to the 
spectator. I should suppose her to be engaged in 
writing upon her knee, for usually one becomes un- 
conlfortahle in exacting an inconv
nience from another, 
The paper sinks upon her lap, the pen frolll her hand; 
and a sweet nlaiden stands near, holding the inkstand 
with a forlorn look. 
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Hen1'ietta. - Quite right. But here we have an 
inkstand upon the table already; and what is to be 
done, therefore, \vith the inkstand in the hand of the 
maiden? It is not easy to conceive why she should 
seenl to be wiping a\yay her tears. 
Sinclair, - Here I defend the artist: he allows scope 
for the ingenuity of the conlmentator. 
A'rbon, - \Vho will probably be engaged in exercis- 
ing his wit upon the headless nlen that hang against 
the walL This seems to ]11e a clear proof of the 
inevitable confusion that arises from uniting arts 
bet\veen which there is no natural connection. If we 
were not accustonled to see engravings with explana- 
tions appended to theIn, the evil \vould cease. I have 
no objection that a clever artist should attelnpt witty 
representations; but they are difficult to execute, and 
he should at all events endeavour to Inake his subject 
independent of explanations. I could even tolerate 
remarks and little sentences issuing from the mouths 
of his figures, provided he turn his own comlnentator. 
Sinclair. - But, if you allow such a thing as a witty 
picture, you nlust adnÜt that it is intended only for 
persons of intelligence; it can possess an attraction 
for none hut those COllversant 'with the occurrences of 
the day: \vhy, then, should \ve object to a COllllnen- 
tator \vho ellables us to understand the nature of the 
intellectual anl usement prepared for us ? 
Arbof/;, - I have no objection to explanations of 
pictures \vhich fail to explain thelllseives. But they 
should be short and to the point. \Vit is for the well- 
informed, they alone can understand a witty \vork; 
and the productions of bygone tÏ111es and foreign lands 
are completely lost upon us. It is all well enough 
\vith the aid of such notes as \ve find appended to 
Rabelais and Hudibras, but \yhat should we say of 
an author 'who should find it necessary to write one 
,vitty ,vork to elucidate another? 'Yit, even when 
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fresh froln its fountain, is oftentimes feeble enough: 
it \vill scarcely become stronger by passing through 
two or three hands. 
Sinclair. - Ho\v I ,vish, that, instead of thus arguing, 
,ve could W5sist our friend, the owner of the
e pictures, 
,vho ,vould be glad to hear the opinions that have been 
expressed. 
ArTnidoro, - (CoIning from the cabinet,) I perceive 
that the cOlnpany is still engaged ,vith these Illuch- 
censured pictures: had they produced a pleasant Ï1n- 
pression, they would doubtless have been laid aside 
long ago. 
Amelia. - I propose that that be their fate now: 
the o\vner nlust be required to nlake no use of thenl. 
What! a dozen and more hateful, objectionable pic- 
tures to appear in a Ladies' Ahnanac! Can the lnan 
be blind to his o\vn interest? He 'will ruin his specu- 
lation. '\Vhat lover \vill present a copy to his n1Ïstress, 
what husband to his wife, what father to his daughter, 
when the first glance will display such a libel upon 
the sex? 
Ar1nidoro. - I have a proposal to make. These 
objectionable pictures are not the first of the kind 
which have appeared in the best almanacs. Our 
celeLrated Chodoviecki has, in his collection of lnonthly 
engravings, already represented scenes, not only untrue 
to nature, but lo\v, and devoid of all pretensions to 
taste; but ho,v did he do it? Opposite the pictures 
I allude to, he delineated others of a 11lUst charlning 
character, - scenes in perfect harmony with nature, 
the result of a high education, 9f long study, and of an 
innate taste for the Good and Beautiful. Let us go 
a step beyond the editor of the proposed alnlanac, and 
act in opposition to his project, If the intelligent 
artist has chosen to portray the dark side of his 
subject, let our author or authoress, if I may dare tQ 
express IllY view, choose the bright side to exercise 
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her talents, and so fonn a cOD1plete ,york. I shall not 
longer delay, Eulalia, to unite nlY own ,,-ishes to this 
proposal, Undertake a description of good female 
characters. Create the opposite to these engravings, 
and ell1ploy the charm of your pen, not to elucidate 
these pictures, but to annihilate çhem. 
Sinclair, - Do, Eulalia. Render us that favour: 
make haste and promise! 
Eulalia, - Authors are ever apt to promise too 
easily, because they hope for ability to execute their 
wishes; but experience has rendered me cnutious, And 
even if I could foresee the necessary leisure, within 
so short a space of time, I should yet hesitate to 
undertake the arduous duty. The praises of our sex 
should be spoken by a man, - a young, ardent, loving 
man, A degree of enthusiasm is requisite for the 
task, and who has enthusiasnl for one's own sex? 
Armido'J'o. - I should prefer intelligence, justice, 
and delicacy of taste, 
Sinclair. - And \vho can discourse better on the 
character of good \vomen than the authoress froln 
whose fairy-tale of yesterday \ve all derived such pleas- 
ure and so much inconlparable instruction? 
Eulalia, - The fairy-tale \Ya
 not mine. 
Sinclair. - Not yours? 
Ar'Jì
idoro. - To that I can bear witness, 
Sinclair. - But still it was a lady's? 
Enlalia, - The production of a frienù. 
Sinclair. -Then, there are two Eulalias. 
Eulalia. -l\Iany, perhaps; and better than- 
Ar'Jn'l:doro. - \Vill you relate to the cOlnpany what 
you so lately confided to nIe ? You \vill all hear with 
astonishment how this delightful production originated. 
Eulalia, - A young lady, \vith \vhose great ex- 
cellence I becalne accidentally acquainted upon a 
journey, found herself once in a situntioD of extrenI8 
perplexity, the circurllstances of which it would bo 
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tedious to narrate. A gentleman to whom she ,vas 
under many obligations, and who finally offered her 
his hand, having won her entire esteern and confidence, 
in a moment of weakness obtained from her the 
privileges of a husband before their vows of love had 
been cernented by 
arriage. Sorne peculiar circum- 
stances conlpelled him to travel; and, in the retirement 
of a country residence, she anticipated with fear and 
apprehension the mornent when she should become 
a lllother. She used to '\vrite to TIle daily, and informed 
rne of every circurnstance that happened. But there 
was shortly nothing more to fear - she now needed 
only patience; and I observed, from the tone of her 
letters, that she began to reflect with a disturbed mind 
upon all that had already occurred, and upon what 
was yet to take place in her regard. I deterrnined, 
therefore, to address her in an earnest tone, on the 
duty she owed no less to herself than to her infant, 
whose support, particularly at the commencement of 
its existence, depended so much upon her mind being 
free from anxiety. I sought to console and to cheer 
her, and happened to send her several volunles uf 
fairy -tales she had wished to read. Her own desire 
to escape from the burden of her nlelancholy thoughts, 
and the arrival of these books, formed a rernarkable 
coincidence, She could not help reflecting frequently 
upon her peculiar fate; and she therefore adupted the 
expedient of clothing all her past sorro'\vful adventures, 
as well as her painful apprehensions for the future, in 
a garb of romance, The events of her past life, - her 
attaclllllellt, her passion, her errurs, and her s'\veet 
rnaternal cares, - no less than her present sad con- 
dition, were all ernbodied by her imagination in 
orms 
vivid, though Ünpalpable, and passed before her mind 
in a varied succession of strange and unearthly fancies. 
Pen in hand, she sþ8nt many a day and night noting 
down her reflections. . 
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Arnelia. - In which occupation she must have found 
it difficult to hold her inkstand. 
Eulalia. - Thus did I acquire the rare collection of 
letters which I no\v possess. They are all picturesque, 
strange, and romantic. I never received from her an 
account of anything actual, so that I sOlnetinles trenl- 
bled for her reason. Her own situation, the birth of 
her infant, her sweet affection for her offspring, her 
joys, her hopes, and her maternal fears, \vere all treated 
as events of another \vorld, frOln \vhich she only ex- 
pected to be liberated by the arrival of her husLalld. 
On her nuptial day she concluded the fairy-tale \vhich 
you heard recited yesterday, ahllost ill her o\vn words, 
and \vhich derives its chief interest fr0111 the unusual 
circulllstances under which it \vas COlllposed. 
The con1pany could not sufficiently express their 
astonishment at this staternent; and Seyton, 'who had 
abandoned his place at the gaming-table to another 
person, no\v entered the apartlnent, and made inquiries 
concerning the subject of conversation, He was briefly 
informed that it related to a fairy-tale, which, partly 
founded on facts, had been cornposed by the fantastic 
imagination of a n1Ïnd not altogether sound, 
"It is a great pity," he reluarked, "that private 
diaries are so cOlupletely out of fashioll. Twenty years 
ago they were in general use, and many persons thought 
they possessed a veritable treasure in the record of 
their daily thoughts. I recollect a very \vorthy lady 
upon whorn this custom entailed a sad n1Ïsfortune, A 
certain governess had been accustomed froIn her earliest 
youth to keep a regular diary; and, in fact, she con- 
sidered its cOInposition to fornl an indispensable part 
of her daily duties, She continued the habit ",-hen 
she gre\v up, and did not lay it aside even when she 
married. Her memorandums \vere not looked upon 
by her as absolute secrets, she had no occasion for 
such mystery; and she frequently read passages from 
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it for the anIuselnent of her friends and of her hus Laud, 
But the book in its entirety 'was entrusted to nobody. 
The account of her husband's attachnleut bad been 
entered in her diary with the same nlÍuuteness 'with 
which she had fornlerly noted dO\Yll the ordinary 
occurrences of the ùay; aud the entire history of her 
o\vn affectionate feelillgs had been described from their 
first opening hour until they had ripened iuto a passion, 
alid at length beco111e a rooted habit, Upon one oc- 
casion this diary accidentally fell in her husband's 
way, and the perusal afforded him a strange entertain- 
ment. He had undesignedly approached the 'writing- 
desk upon \vhieh the book lay, and, \vithout suspicion 
or intention, had read through an entire page \vhich 
was open before hinl, He took the oppoltunity of 
referring to a fe\v previous and subsequeut passages, 
and then retired \vith the conlfortable assurance that 
it \vas high tinle to discontinue the disagreeable amuse- 
nlent," 
He wrictta , - But, according to the wish of DlY 
friend, our conversatioll should be confined to good 
wonlen; and already \ve are turning to those \" ho call 
scarcely be counted anlong the best, 
Seyton, - "\Vhy this constant reference to bad and 
good? Should 'we not be quite as 'well contented \yith 
others as with ourselves, either as \ve have been forDled 
by nature, or Ünproved by education? 
Aruddoro, - I think it 'would be at once pleasant and 
useful to arrange and collect a series of anecdotes such 
as \ve have heard narrated, and many of \vhieh are 
founded on real occurrences, Light and delicate traits 
\vhich Inark the characters of men are \yell \yorthy 
of our attention, even though they give birth to no 
extraordinary ad ventures. They are useless to "Titers 
of romance, being devoid of all exciting illtere
t; and 
\vorthless to the tribe of anecdote-collectors, for they 
are for the Inost part destitute of 'wit and spirit; but 
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they would always prove entertaining to a reader who, 
in a mood of quiet contelnplation, should wish to study 
the general characteristics of mankind. 
Sinclair. - vVell said, And, if ,ve had only thought 
of so praiseworthy a work a little earlier, we might 
have assisted our friend, the editor of the "Ladies' 
Calendar," by composing a dozen anecdotes, if not of 
model wornen, at least of ,veIl-behaved personages, to 
balance his catalogue of naughty ladies, 
Anwlia, - I should be particularly pleased with a 
collection of incidents to show how a woman forms 
the very soul and existence of a household; and this 
because the artist has introduced a sketch of a spend- 
thrift and improvident wife, to the defarnation of our 
sex. 
Seyton. - I can furnish Amelia 'with a case precisely 
in point. 
Amelia. - Let TIS hear it. But do not in1Ïtate the 
usual custom of lllen who undertake to defend the 
ladies: they frequently begin with praise, and end with 
censure, 
Seyton. - Upon this occasion, however, I do not 
fear the perversion of my intention, through the in- 
fluence of any evil spirit. A young man once became 
tenant of a large hotel ,vhich ,vas established in a 
good situation. Amongst the qualities ,vhich rec- 
ommend a host, he possessed a 11101'e than ordinary 
share of good temper; and, as he had from his youth 
been a friend to the ale-house, he ,vas peculiarly fortu- 
nate in selecting a pursuit in ,vhich he found it neces- 
sary to devote a considerable portion of the day to his 
home duties. He was neither careful nor negligent, 
and his own good temper exercised a perceptible in- 
fluence over the numerous guests \vho assembled around 
him. 
He had married a young person 'who ,vas of a quiet, 
plea.sing dislJosition. She paiJ punctual attention to 
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her business, was attached to her household pursuits, 
and loved her husband; -though she often found fault 
\vith hiIn in secret for his carelessness in money mat- 
ters, She had, as it \vere, a great reverence for ready 
lllouey: she thoroughly cOlnprehended its value, and 
understood the ad vantage of securing a provision for 
herself. Devoid of all activity of disposition, she had 
every tendency to avarice, But a slnall share of avarice 
becolnes a wonlan, ho\vever ill extravagance luay suit 
her. Generosity is a nlanly virtue, but parsimony is 
becoming in a woman. This is the rule of nature, and 
our judgnlents must be subservient thereto. 
1\largaret (for such \vas the nanJe of this prudent 
personage) \vas very nluch .dissatisfied ,vith her hus- 
band's carelessness. Upon occasions \vhen large pay- 
nlents \vere Inade to hirn by his custoll18rS, it \vas his 
habit to leave the llloney lying for a considerable tinle 
upon the table, and then to cullect it in a basket, froin 
\vhich be after\vard paid it away, \vithout 111aking it 
up into packages, and \vithout keeping any account of 
its application. His wife plainly perceived, that even 
without actual extravagance, \vhere there was such a 
total \vant of system, considerable sunlS must be \vasted. 
She \vas above all things anxious to make her husband 
change his negligent habits, and becamé grieved to 
observe that the slllall savings she collected and so 
carefully retained \vere as nothing in cOluparison ",'ith 
the 11l011ey that \vas squandered, and detel'lnined, there- 
fore, to adopt a rather dangerons expedient to lnake 
her hushand open his eyes. She resolved to defraud 
hill1 of as llluch nloney as possible, nnd for this pur- 
pose had recourse to an extraordinary plan, She had 
observed, that, w'hen be had once counted his 1110ney 
,vhich he allo\ved to reuuÜn so long upon the table, he 
never reckoned it over a second tÌ1ne before putting it 
a\vay: she therefore rub Led the bottonl of a candle- 
stick \vit.b tallow, and then, apparently without design, 
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placed it near the spot \v here the ducats lay exposed, 
a species of coin for which she entertained a warm 
partiality, She thus gained possession of a fe'\v pieces, 
and subsequently of some other coins, and was soon 
sufficiently \vell satisfied with her success, She there- 
fore repeaLed the operation frequently, anò. entertained no 
scruple aLont enlploying such evil means to effect so 
praise\vorthy an object, and tranquillised her conscience 
by the reflection that such a 11lcde of abstracting her 
husband's lnoney could not be terlned robbery, as her 
hands ,,,
ere not enlployed for the purpose. Her secret 
treasure increased gradually, and soon becan1e very 
nluch greater by the addition of the ready money she 
herself received fronl the customers of the hotel, and 
of ,vhich she invariably retained possession, 
She had carried on this practice for a 'whole year, 
and, though she carefully watched her husband, never 
had reason to believe that his suspicions 'vere awak- 
ened, until at length ho began to gro\v discontented 
and unhappy. She induced him to tell her the cause 
of his anxiety, and learned that he ,vas grievously per- 
plexed. After the last paYlnent he had made of a 
considerable SUlll of money, he had laid aside his rent; 
and not only this had disappeared, but he was unable 
to meet the delnand of his landlord from any other 
channel: and as he had always been accustonled to 
keep his accounts in his head, and to tyrite down 
nothing, he could not understand the cause of the 
deficiency. 
IVfargaret reminded him' of his great carelessness, 
censured his thoughtless lllanner of receiving and pay- 
ing away money, and spoke of his general imprudence. 
Even his generous disposition did not escape her 
remarks; and, in truth, he had no excuse to offer 
for a course of conduct, the consequences of 'which he 
had so much reason to regret. 
But she could not leave her husband long in this 
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tate of grievous trouble, nlore especially as she felt a 
pride in being able to render him happy once nlore. 
Accordingly, to his great astonishment, on his birth- 
day, ,vhich she was ahvays accustonled to celebrate by 
presenting hÜn with sOBlething useful, she entered his 
private apartluent with a basket filled ,vith rouleaux of 
Inoney, The different descriptions of coin ,vere packed 
together separately, and the contents carefully indorsed 
in a hand writing by no means of the best. It would 
be difficult to describe his astonishment at finding 
before him the precise sums he had n1Ïssed, or at his 
,vife's assurance that they belonged tú him, She there- 
upon circumstantially described the time and the Inan- 
ner of her abstracting them, confessed the amount 
which she had taken, and told also how much she 
had saved by her o\vn careful attention, His despair 
was no\v changed into joy; and the result was, that he 
abandoned to his wife all the duty of receiving and 
paying a\vay Inoney for the future. His business \vas 
carried 011 even more prosperously than before; al- 
though, from the day of which we have spoken, not a 
farthing ever passed through his hands. His 'wife dis- 
charged the duty of banker with extraordinary credit 
to herself; no false Inoney was ever taken; and the 
establishlnent of bel' complete authurity in the house 
was the natural and just consequence of her activity 
and care; and, after the lapse of ten years, she and 
her husband were in a condition to purchase the botel 
for the Inselves, 
Sinclair. - And so all this truth, love, and fidelity 
ended in the -wife becon1Ïng the veritable mistress. I 
should like to kno\v how far the opinion is just that 
\vomen have a tendency to acquire authority. 
A'Jì
elia. - There it is again. Censure, you observe, 
is sure to follo\v in the wake of praise. 
Armidoro, - Favour us with your sentinlents on 
this subject, gooù Eulalia, I think I bave observed in 
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your writings no disposition to defend your sex against 
this Ünputation. 
Eulalia. - In as far as it is an imputation, I should 
'wish it were removed by the conduct of our sex. But, 
where \ve have a right to authority, we can need no 
excuse. We like authority, because we are human. 
For what else is authority, in the sense in which we 
use it, than a desire for independence, and the enjoy- 
ment of existence as Inuch as possible? This is a 
pri vilege all men seek ,vith determination; but our 
alnbition appears, perhaps, more objectionable, because 
nature, usage, and social regulations place restraints 
upon our sex, \vhilst they enlarge the authority of 
men, What men possess naturally, we have to ac- 
quire; and property obtained by a laborious struggle 
will always be more obstinately held than that which 
is inherited. 
Seyton. - But women, as I think, have no reason 
to conlplain on that score. As the world goes, they 
inherit as much as men, if not nlore; and in Iny opin- 
ion it is a much more difficult task to become a perfect 
man than a perfect woman. The phrase, " He shall be 
thy nlaster," is a formula characteristic of a barbarous 
age long since passed a way. Men cannot clailn a right 
to become educated and refined, without conceding the 
sanle privilege to WOlnen. As long as the process con- 
tinues, the balance is even between theln; but, as 
WOlnen are more capable of improvement than nlen, ex- 
perience shows that the scale soon turns in their favour. 
ArJnidoro. - There is no doubt, that, in all civilised 
nations, women in general are superior to men; for, 
where the two sexes exert a mutual influence on each 
other, a man cannot but become more womanly, and 
that is a disadvantage; but, when a woman takes after 
a n1al1, she is a gainer; for, if she can improve her own 
peculiar qualities by the addition of masculine energy, 
she becomes an almost perfect being. 
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Seyton. - I have never considered the subject so 
deeply. But I think it is generally adn1Ïtted that 
women do rule, and Inust continue to do so; and 
therefore, \vhenever I become acquainted with a 
young lady, I al \vays inquire upon what subjects she 
exercises her authority; since it must be exerciseù 
son1ewhere. 
Amelia. - And thus you establish the point with 
which you started? 
Seyton. - And 'why not? Is not my reasoning as 
good as that of philosophers in general, who are con- 
vinced by their experience? Active won1en, who are 
given to habits of acquisition and saving, are invariably 
mistresses at hODle; pretty won1en, at once graceful 
and superficial, rule in large societies; whilst those 
who possess Inore sound accolllplishlllents exert their 
influence in SInaller circles. 
A'lnelia. - And thus we are divided into three 
classes. 
Sinclai.r. - All honourable, in nlY opinion; and yet 
those three classes do not include the whole sex. There 
is still a fourth, to which perhaps \ve had better not 
allude, that we may escape the charge of converting 
our praise into censure. 
Henrietta. - Then, we must guess the fourth class, 
Let us see, 
Sinclair. - Well, then, the first three classes were 
those 
vhose activity 'was displayed at honle, in large 
societies, or in snlaller circles. 
Henrietta, - What other sphere can there be where 
we can exercise our activity? 
SinclaÍ1'. - There 11lay be ll1any. But I aln think- 
ing of the reverse of activity, 
Hen'l1ietta. - Inùolence ! How could an indolent 
woman rule? 
Sinclair, - 'Vhy not? 
Henrietta. - In what manner? 
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Sinclair. - By opposition, 'Vhoever adopts such a 
course, either from character or principle, acquires more 
authority than one ,vould readily think. 
A'ìnelia. - I fear we are about to fall into the tone 
of censure ,so general to In en , 
Henrietta, - Do not interrupt him, Amelia. N oth- 
ing can be lllore harmless than these nlere opinions; 
and 'we are the gainers, by learning what other persons 
thillk of us. N ow, then, for the fourth class: what 
about it ? 
Sinclair. - I thillk I may speak unreservedly. The 
class I allude to does not exist in our country, and 
does not exist in :France; because the fair sex, both 
alnong us and our gallant neighbours, enjoys a proper 
degree of freedom. But ill countries where women are 
under restraint, and debarred froln sharing in public 
amuseluents, the class I speak of is numerous. In a 
neighbouring country, there is a peculiar name by which 
ladies of this class are invariably designated. 
Henrietta, - You must tell us the name: we can 
never guess nan1es. 
Sinclair. - Well, I must tell you, they are called 
roguish. 
Henrietta. - A strange appellation. 
SinclaÍ1'. - Son1e tin1e ago you took great interest in 
reading the speculations of Lavater upon physiognomy: 
do you relnember nothing - about roguish countenances 
in his book? 
Henrietta, - It is possible, but it made no impression 
upon lile, I luay, perhaps, have construed the \vord in 
its ordinary sense, and read on without noticing it, 
Sinclair, - It is true that the ,vord "roguish," in its 
orùinary sense, is usually applied to a person, \vho, ,vith 
Inalicious levity, turns another into ridicule; but, in its 
present sense, it is meant to describe a young lady, who, 
by her indifference, coldness, and reserve - qualities 
\vhich attach to her as a disease - destroys the happi- 
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ness of one upon whuln she is dependent. 'Ve meet 
with examples of this everywhere, sometimes even in 
our own circle. For instance, when I have praised a 
lady for her beauty, I have heard it said in reply, 
" Yes; but she is a bit of a rogue." I even relneluber 
a physician saying to a lady, ,vho complained of the 
anxiety she suffered about her maid servant, " She is a 
rogue, and ,vill give a deal of trouble." 
Alnelia rose from her seat, and left the apartment. 
Hen1'wtta. - That seems rather strange. 
Sinclair. - I thought so too: and I therefore took a 
note of the symptoms, ,vhich seemed to mark a disease 
half llloral and half physical, and framed an essay 
which I entitled, "Chapter on Rogues;" and, as I 
meant it to form a portion of a work on general allthro- 
pological observations, I have kept it by nle hitherto, 
Henrietta. - But you must let us see it; and, if you 
kno\v any interesting anecdotes to elucidate your lnean- 
ing of the word "rogue," they nlust find a place in our 
intended collection of novels. 
Sinclair, - This nlay be all very ,veIl, but I find I 
have failed in the object which brought me hither. 
I was anxious to find sonle one in this gifted assenl bly 
to undertake an explanatian of these engravings, to 
recommend some talented ,vriter for the purpose; in 
place of which, the engravings are abused and pro- 
nounced worthless, and I must take nlY leave without 
having attained lny purpose. But, if I had only rnade 
notes of our conversation and -anecdotes this evening, I 
should almost possess an equivalent. 
Armidoro. - (Coming from the cabinet, to which he 
had frequently retired.) Your 'wish is accomplished. 
I know the nlotive of our friend, the editor of the 
,york, I have taken down the heads of our conversa- 
tion upon this paper. I ,vill arrange the draught; and, 
if Eulalia will kindly pronlise to illlpart to the ,vhole 
that spirit of charmÌ1
g anÌInation ,vhich she possesses, 
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the graceful tone of the work, and perhaps also its 
contents, will in some measure expiate the offence of 
the artist for his ungallant attack. 
Henrietta, - I cannot blanle your officious friend- 
ship, Armidoro: but I wish you had not taken notes 
of our conversation; it is setting a bad example. Our 
intercourse has been quite free and unrestrained; and 
nothing can be ,vorse than that our unguarded conver- 
sation should be overheard and written do,vn, perhaps 
even printed for the amusement of the public. 
But Henrietta's scruples w'ere silenced by a promise 
that nothing should meet the public eye except the 
little anecdotes w bich had been related. 
Eulalia, however, could not 1e persuaded to edit the 
notes of the shorthand writer. She had no wish to 
,vithdraw her attention from the fairy-tale with which 
she \vas then occupied, The notes remained in posses- 
sion of the gentlemen of the party, who, with the aid 
of their o,vn melnories, generously afforded their assist- 
ance, that they might thereby contribute to the general 
edification of all "good women." 
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THE thick fog of an early autun1nal morning ob. 
scured the extensive courts \vhich surrounded the 
prince's castle; but through the mists, \vhich gradually 
dispersed, a stranger Inight observe a cavalcade of 
hllntsnlen, consisting of horse and fuot, alreaùy en- 
gaged in their early preparations for the field, The 
aétive elnployments of the donlestics \vere already 
discernible, These latter \vere engaged in lellgthen- 
ing and shortening stirrup-leathers, preparing the rifles 
and alllmllnition, and arranging the galne-bags; \vhilst 
the dogs, iUlpatient of restraint, threatened to break 
away froln the slips by \vhich they \vere held. Then 
the horses becalne restive, frorn their own high nlettle, 
or excited by the spur of the rider, who could not 
resist the tenlptatiol1 to make a vain display of his 
prowess, even in the obscurity by \vhich he \vas sur- 
rounded. The cavalcade a\vaited the arrival of the 
prince, who \vas delayed too long \vhile taking leave 
of his young wife. 
Lately married, they thoroughly appreciated the 
happiness of their o\vn congenial dispositions: both 
were lively and animated, and each shared with de- 
light the pleasures and pursuits of the other, The 
prince's father had lived long enough to enjoy that 
period of life \vhen one learns that all the lnelubers 
of a state should spend their tilne in diligent enlploy- 
4 8 9 
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ments, and that everyone should engage in SOlne ener- 
getic occupation correRponding with his taste, and 
should by this lneans first acquire, and then enjoy, 
the fruits of his labour. 
Ho\v far these maxims had proved successful might 
have been observed on this very day; for it was the 
anniversary of the great market in the town, a festival 
which might indeed be considered a species of fair. 
The prince had, on the previous day, conducted his 
wife on horseback through the busy scene, and had 
caused her to observe ,vhat a convenient exchange 
was carried on between the productions of the Il10un- 
tail10us districts and those of the plain; and he took 
occasion then and there to direct her attention to the 
industrious character of his subjects. 
But \vhilst the prince was entertaining himself and 
his courtiers almost exclusively with subjects of this 
nature, a.nd was perpetually employed \vith his finance 
minister, his chief huntsman did not lose sight of his 
duty: and, upon his representation, it was impossible, 
during these favourable autun1nal days, any longer to 
postpone the aU1usement of the chase; as the promised 
meeting had already been several tin1es deferred, not 
only to his o\vn mortification, but to that of many 
strangers who had arrived to take part in the sport. 
The princess remained, reluctantly, at home. It had 
been determined to hunt over the distant mountains, 
and to disturb the peaceful inhabitants of the forests 
in those districts by an unexpected declaration of 
hostilities. 
Upon taking his departure, the prince recon1mended 
his wife to seek amusement in equestrian exercise, 
under the conduct of her uncle Frederick. "And I 
commend you, moreover," he said, "to the care of our 
trusty Honorio, who will act as your esquire, and pay 
you every attention;" and saying this as he descended 
the stairs, and gave the needful instructiolJs to a 
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comely youth, the prince quickly disappeared amid 
the cro\vd of assembled guests and followers. 
The princess, who had continued waving her hand- 
kerchief to her husband as long as he remained in 
the courtyard, now retired to an apartlnent at the 
back of the castle, which showed an extensive prospect 
over the mountain; as the castle itself \vas situated 
on the brow of the hill, frorn which a view at once 
distant and varied opened in all directions. She found 
the telescope in the spot \vhere it had been left on the 
previous evening, when they had amused themselves 
in surveying the landscape, ånd the extent of moun- 
tain and forest arnid which the lofty ruins of their 
ancestral castle were situated. It ,vas a noble relic 
of 'ancient tinles, and shone out gloriously in the even- 
ing illumination. A grand but sOlnewhat inadequate 
idea of its importance 'was conveyed by the large 
masses of light and shadow which now fell on it. 
Moreover, by the aid of the telescope, the auturnnal 
foliage was seen to lend an indescribable charm to 
the prospect, as it waved upon trees which had grown 
up amid the ruins, undisturbed, for a great many 
years. But the princess soon turned the telescope 
in the direction of a dry and sandy plain beneath her, 
across which the hunting cavalcade ,vas expected to 
bend its course. She patiently surveyed the spot, and 
was at length rewarded, as the clear magnifying. power 
of the instrument enabled her delighted eyes to recog- 
nise the prince and his chief equerry . Upon this she 
once more waved her handkerchief as she observed, 
or, rather, fancied she observed, a momentary pause 
in the ad vance of the procession. 
Her uncle Frederick was no\v announced; and he 
entered the apartment, accompanied by an artist, bear- 
ing a large portfolio under his a l'In , 
"Dear cousin," observed the vigorous old Inan, ad- 
dressing her," we have brought some sketches of the 
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ancestral castle for your inspection, to show ho\v the o1d 
\valls and battlelllents 'were calculated to afford defence 
and protection during stornlY seasons in years long 
passed; though they have tottered in sOlne places, and 
in others have covered the plain \vith their ruius, Our 
efforts have been unceasing to render the. place accessi- 
ble, since fe\v spots offer more beauty or sublÜllity to 
the eye of the astonished traveller," 
The prince continued, as he opened the portfolio 
containing the different vie\vs, "Here, as you ascend 
the hollo\v way, thl'oug
 the outer fortifications, you 
meet the' principal tc)\ver; and a rock forbids all 
farther progress. Ii is the firmest of the 1110untain 
range, A castle has been erected upon it, 
,o con- 
structed that it is difficult to say \vhere the 'York of 
nature ceases and that of art begins. At a little dis- 
tance siJe walls and buttresses have been raised, the 
whole fornling a sort of terrace, The height is sur- 
rounded by a wood. For up-wards of a century and 
a half no sound of an axe has been heard within these 
precincts, and giant trunks of trees appear on all sides. 
Close to the very walls spring the glossy ll1aple, the 
rough oak, and the tall pine, They oppose our prog- 
ress with their boughs and roots, and compel us to 
make a circuit to secure our advance. See how 
admirably our artist has sketched all this upon paper; 
how accurately he has represented the trees as they 
become entwined amid the masonry of the castle, 
and thrust their boughs through the opening in the 
,valls. It is a solitude which possesses the indescriba- 
ble charm of displaying the traces of human po\ver, 
long since passed a\vay, contending \vith perpetual and 
still reviving nature," 
Opening a second picture, he continued his discourse, 
"\Vhat say you to this representation of the castle 
court, \vhich has been rendered inlpassable for count- 
less years by the falling of the 'principal tower? \Ve 
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endeavoured to approach it from the side, and, in . 
order to form a convenient private road, were com pelled 
to blow up the old walls and vaults with gunpowder, 
But there was no necessity for sÜnilar operations 
within the castle walls. Here is a flat, rocky sur- 
face \vhich has been levelled by the hand of nature, 
through which, ho\vever, mighty trees have here and 
there been able to strike their roots, They have 
thriven well, and thrust their branches into the very 
galleries where the knights of old \vere \vont to exer- 
cise, and have forced their way through doors and 
windows into vaulted halls, from \vhich they are not 
likely now to be expelled, and whence \ve, at least, 
shall not remove them. They haye beconle lords of 
the territory, and may remain so, Concealed beneath 
heaps of dried leaves, we found a perfectly level floor, 
\vhich probably cannot be equalled in the world, 
"In ascending the steps \vhich lead to the chief 
tower, it is ren1arkable to oLserve, in addition to all 
we have mentioned above, how a maple-tree has taken 
root on high, and grown to a great size; so that, in 
ascending to the highest turret to enjoy the prospect, 
it is difficult to pass, And here you 111ay refresh 
yourself beneath the shade; for, even at this elevation, 
the tree of which we speak throws its shadows over 
all around. 
" 'Ve feel much indebted to the talented artist, who, 
in the course of several views, has brought thus the 
whole scenery as completely before us as if \ve had 
actually witnessed the original scene, He selected 
the most beautiful hours of the day, and the most 
favourable season of the year, for his task, to 'which 
he devoted n1any weeks, A snlall d \velling \vas 
erected for him and his assistant in the corner of 
the castle: you can scarcely iuwgine what a splendid 
vie\v of the country, court, and ruins he there enjoyed. 
'Ve intend these pictures to adorn our countrJT-house; 
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and everyone who enjoys a view of our regular 
parterres, of our bowers and shady walks, will dou bt- 
less feel anxious to feed his imagination and his eyes 
with an actual inspection of these scenes, and so enjoy 
at once the old and new, the rigid and the un
rielding, 
the indestructible and the young, the pliant and the 
irresistible." 
Honorio now entered, and announced the arrival of 
the horses, The princess, thereupon, addressing her 
uncle, expressed a wish to ride up to the ruins, and 
examine personally the subjects he had so graphically 
described. "Ever since my arrival here," she said, 
"this excursion has been intended; and I shall be 
delighted to accomplish what has been declared almost 
impracticable, and what the pictures show to be so 
difficult," 
" Not yet, my dear," replied the prince; "these 
pictures only portray \vhat the place will becoIne, 
but Inany difficulties, impede a comnlencenlent of the 
\vor k," 
"But let us ride a little toward the mountain," she 
rejoined, "if only to the beginning of the ascent: I 
have a great desire to-day to enjoy an exten
ive 
prospect." . 
" Your desire shall be gratified," answered the 
prince. 
"But we will first direct our course through the 
town," continued the lady, "and across the market- 
place, where a countless nunlber of booths wear the 
appearance of a sn1all town or of an encampment, It 
seems as if all the wants and occupations of every 
family in the country were brought together and sup- 
plied in "this one spot; for the attentive observer Inay 
here behold whatever man can produce or require. 
You would suppose that money was \vholly unneces- 
sary, and that business of every kind could be carried 
on by means of barter; and such, in fact, is the case. 
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Since the prince directed n1Y attention to this view 
yesterday, I have felt pleasure in observing the manlier 
in which the inhabitants of the lnountain and of the 
valley llnltually con1prehend each other, and how both 
so plaiuly speak their wants and their wishes in this 
place, The Inountaineer, for example, has cut the 
tÍlnber of his forests into a thousand forms, and ap- 
plieù his iron to nlultifarious uses; while the inhabit- 
ant of the valley n1eets hin1 with his various wares 
and nlerchandise, the very nlaterials and object of 
\vhich it is difficult to know or conjecture," 
"I aln aware," observed the prince, "that my 
nephe\v devotes his attention wholly to these subjects, 
for at tIris particular season of the year he receives 
more than he expends; and this, after all, is the object 
and end of every national financier, and, indeed, of the 
pettiest household econon1Ïst, But excuse me, IllY 
dear, I never ride with any pleasure through the 
n1arket or the fair; obstacles impede one at every 
step: and n1Y imagination continually recurs to that 
dreaùful calan1Îty which happened before DIY own 
eyes, when I witnessed the conflagration of as large 
a collection of merchandise as is accumulated here. 
I had scarcely -" 
" Let us not lose our time," said the princess, inter- 
rupting hin1, as her \vorthy uncle had more than once 
tortured her with a literal account of the very saIne 
lnisfortune. It had happened when he was upon a 
journey, and had retired, fatigued, to bed, in the best 
hotel of the town, which was situated in the market- 
place. It was the season of the fair, and in the dead 
of the' night he was awoke by screams and by the 
I columns of fire which approached the hoteL 
The princess hastened to mount her favourite palfrey, 
and led the way for her un\villing con1panion, when 
she rode through the front gate do\vn the hill, in place 
of passing through the back gate up the mountain. 
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But \vho could have felt un\villing to ride at her side, 
or to follo'w wherever she led? And even Honorio 
had gladly abandoned the pleasure of his favourite 
RlllnseUlent, the chase, in order to officiate as her 
devoted attendant, 
As we have before observed, they could only riùe 
through the nlarket step by step; but the amusing 
observations of the princess rendered every pause de- 
lightful, "I Dlust repeat my lesson of yesterday," 
she l'enlarked, "for necessity \vill try our patience." 
And, in truth, the crowd pressed upon then1 in such 
a lllanner that they could only continue their pl'og.ress 
at a very slow pace, The people testified great joy at 
beholding the young princess, and the conlplete satis- 
faction of Inany a sn1Ïling face evinced the pleasure 
of the people at finding that the first lady in the land 
was at once the most lovely and the nlost gracious. 
Prolniscuously mingled together were rude moun- 
taineers ,vho inhabited quiet cottages amongst bleak 
rocks and towering pine-trees, lo\v landers from the 
plains and nleadows, and manufacturers from the 
neighbouring small towns, After quietly surveying 
the motley crowd, the princess remarked to her com- 
panion, that all the people she saw seemed to take 
delight in using nlore stuff for their garments than 
was necessary, \vhether it consisted of cloth, linen, 
rib bon, or trimming, It seelDed as if the wearers, 
both men and womell, thought they would be better 
if they looked puffed out as much as possible. 
" 'Ve must leave that matter. to thenlselves," an- 
swered the uncle, "Every man lllUst dispose of his 
superfluity as he pleases: well for those who spend 
it in mere ornan18nt." 
The princess nodded her assent.. 
They had no\v arrived at a ,vide, open square \yhich 
led to one of the suburbs: they there perceived a 
number of snlall booths and stalls, and also a large 
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wooden building \vhence a most discordant ho\v ling 
issued. It was the feeding-hour of the \vild anÏ1nals 
which were there enclosed for exhibition, The lion 
roared with that fearful voice with which he was 
accuston1ed to terrify both woods and \vastes, The 
horses trembled, and no one could &void observing 
how the monarch of the desert lllade hÜnself terrible 
in the tranquil circles of civilised life, Approaching 
nearer, they remarked the ta\vdry, colossal pictures on 
which the beasts were painted in the brightest colours, 
intended to afford irresistible telnptation to the busy 
citizen. The grim and fearful tiger \vas in the act 
of springing upon a negro to tear hinl to pieces, The 
lion stood in solemn lnajesty, as if he sa\v no \vorthy 
prey before hÜn, Other \vonderful creatures in the 
same group presented inferior attractions. 
" Upon our return," said the princess, "we will 
alight, anù take a nearer inspection of these rare crea- 
tures," 
"Is it not extraordinary," replied the prince, "that 
man takes pleasure in fearful exciten1ents? The tiger, 
for instance, is lying quietly enough \vithin his cage; 
and yet here the Lrute HUlst be painted in the act of 
springing fiercely on a negro, in order that the public 
may believe that the same scene is to be witnessed 
within, Do not murder and death, fire and desolation, 
sufficiently abound, but that every n10untebank must 
repeat such horrors? The worthy people like to 1e 
alarmed, that they may afterward enjoy the delightful 
sensation of freedom and security." 
But whatever feelings of terror such frightful repre- 
sentations might have inspired, they disappeared when 
they reached the gate and surveyed the cheerful pros- 
pects around, The road led down to a river, a narro\v 
brook in truth, and only calculated to bear light skiffs, 
but destined afterward, ",-hen s\velled into a \vider 
stream, to take another name, allll to ,vater distant 
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lands, They then bent their course farther through 
carefully cultivated fruit and pleasure gardens, in an 
orderly and populous neighbourhood, until first a copse 
and then a \vood received thelll as guests, and delighted 
their eyes with a lÜnited but channing landscape. A 
green valley leading to the heights above, which haù 
been lately mo\ved for the second time, and \vore the 
appearance of velvet, having Leen copiously watered 
by a rich stream, no\v received thenl ,vith a friendly 
welcome, They then bent their course to a higher and 
more open spot, \vhich, upon issuing from the wood, 
they reached after a short ascent, and whence they 
obtained a distant view of the old castle, the object of 
their pilgrimage, which shone above the groups of trees, 
and assumed the appearance of a well-wooded rock. 
Behind them (for no one ever attained this height \vith- 
out turning to look round) they sa\v, through occa- 
sional openings in the lofty trees, the prince's castle on 
the left, illuminated by the morning sun; the higher 
portion of the town, obscured by a light, cloudy n1Ïst; 
and. on the right hand, the lo\ver part, through \vhich 
the river flo\ved in many \villdings, \vith its meadows 
and its mills; whilst straight before them the country 
extended in a \vide, productive plain. 
After they had satisfied their eyes with the landscape, 
or rather, as is often the case in surveying an extensive 
view fronl an eminence, when they had become desir- 
ous of a \vider and less circlullscribed prospect, they 
rode slowly along a broad and stony plain, where they 
saw the mighty ruin standing \vith its coronet of green, 
whilst its base was clad with trees of lesser height; 
and proceeding onward they encountered the steepest 
and nlost in1passable side of the ascent. It was de- 
fended by enormous rocks, \vhich had endured for ages: 
proof against the ravages of time, they were fast rooted 
in the earth, and towered aloft, One part of the castle 
had fallen, and lay in huge fragments irregularly 
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massed, and seemed to act as an insurll10unta ble bar- 
rier, the mere attenlpt to overconle which is a delight 
to youth: as supple linlbs ever find it a pleasure to under- 
take, to com bat, and to conquer. The princess seemed 
disposed to ll1ake the attenlpt; Honorio was at hand; 
her princely uncle assented, unwilling to acknowledge 
his want of agility. The horses were directed to ,vait 
for them under the trees; and it ,vas intended they 
should make for a certain point where a large rock had 
been rendered snlooth, and froll1 'which a prospect was 
beheld, ,vhich, though of the nature of a bird's-eye 
view, was sufficiently pict,uresque, 
It ,vas mid-day: the sun had attained its highest 
altitude, and shed its clearest rays around; the prÚlcely 
castle, in all its parts, battlements, wings, cupolas, and 
towers, presented a glorious appearance. The upper 
pal:t of the to\vn was seen in its full extent: the eye 
could even penetrate into parts of the lower town, and, 
with the assistance of the telescope, distinguish the 
lllarket-place, and even the very booths. It was Hono- 
rio's invariable custOUl to sling this indispensable in- 
strument to his side. They took a view of the river 
in its course and its descent, and of the sloping plain, 
and of the luxuriant country with its gentle undulations, 
and then of the n Ulllerous villages, for it had been from 
time inlmen10rial a subject of contention, how nlany 
could be counted froln this spot. 
Over the wide plain there reigned a calm stillness, 
such as is accustomed to rule at mid-day, - an hour 
when, according to classical phraseology, the god Pan 
sleeps, and all nature is breathless, that his repose may 
be undisturbed. 
" It is llOt the first time," observed the princess, " that, 
standing upon an en1Ïnence ,vhich presents a wide- 
extended view-, I have thought how pure and peaceful 
is the look of holy Nature; a nd the i nlpression comes 
upon me, that the world beneath lnust be free from 
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strife and care: but returning to the d\vellings of man, 
be they the cottage or the palace, be they roon1Y or 
circu1l1scribed, \ve find that there is, in truth, ever 
sornething to subdue, to struggle with, to quiet and 
allay." 
Honorio, in the llleantime, had directed the telescope 
toward the to\vn, and no\v exclairned, " Look, look! the 
to\vn is on fire in the lnarket-place," 
They looked, and sa \v some sn10ke; but the glare of 
daylight eclipsed the flan1es, "The fire increases!" 
they exclaÜued, still looking through the instru111ent. 
The princess sa\v the calalnity \vith the naked eye: 
froln time to time they perceived a red Hanle ascending 
amid the sn10ke. Her uncle at length exclairned, " Let 
us return: it is calanlitous! I have ahvays feared the 
recurrence of such a misfortune," 
They descended; and, having reached the horses, 
the princess thus addressed her old relative: "Ride 
forward, sir, hastily, \vith you
 attendant, but leave 
Honorio \vith nle, and we will follow." 
Her uncle perceived the prudence and utility of this 
advice, and, riding on as quickly as the nature of the 
ground would allo\v, descended to the open plain, 
The princess 1110unted her steed, upon which Honorio 
addressed her thus: "I pray your Highness to ride 
slo\vly; the fìre-engines are in the best order, both in 
the town and in the castle; there can surely be no 
mistake or error, even in so unexpected an emergency, 
Here, however, the \vay is dangerous, and riding is 
insecure, from the sU1all stones and the sn100th grass; 
and, in addition, the fire will no doubt be extinguished 
before we reach the town," 
But the princess indulged in no such hope: she saw 
the slnoke ascend, and thought she perceived a flash of 
lightning and heard a thunder-clap; and her mind was 
filled with the frightful pictures of the conflagration 
her uncle's oft-repeated narrative had Ünpressed on her. 
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That calamity had indeed been dreadful, sudden, and 
inlpressive enough to nlake one apprehensive for the 
repetition of a like lnisfortune, At midnight a fear- 
ful fire had broken out in the luarket-place, which ,,-as 
filled with booths and stalls, before the occupants of 
those temporary haLitations had been roused from 
their profound dreams. The prince hinlself, after a 
weary day's journey, had retired to rest, but, rushing 
to the windo,v, perceived with dismay the flalnes ,,'hich 
raged around on every side, and approached the spot 
where he stood. The houses of the lllarket-place, crim- 
soned 'with the reflection, appeared already to burn, 
and threatened every instant to burst out into a general 
conflagration, The fierce elell1ent raged irresistibly; 
the beams and rafters crackled; whilst countless pieces 
of consumed linen flew aloft, and the burnt and shape- 
less rags sported in the air and looked like foul demons 
revelling in their congenial elenlent. With loud cries 
of distress, each individual endeavoured to rescue ,vhat 
he could from the flanles. Servants and assistants vied 
with their masters in their efforts to save the huge 
bales of goods already half consumed, to tear ,vhat 
still remained uninjured fro III the burning stalls, and 
to pack it away in chests; although they were even 
then compelled to abandon their labours, and leave the 
whole to fall a prey to the conflagration, How many 
wished that the raging blaze would allow but a single 
nloment's respite, and, pausing to consider the possi- 
bility of such a mercy, fell victims to their brief hesi- 
tation, l\.iany buildings burned on one side, \vhile 
the other side lay in obscure darkness, A few deter- 
mined, self-,villed characters bent themselves obsti- 
nately to the task of saving sonlething from the flan1es, 
and suffered for their heroism. The whole scene of 
misery anù devastation ,vas rene,ved in the mind of 
the beautiful princess: her countenance ,vas clouded, 
which had beallled so radiantly in_the early nlorning; 
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her eyes had lost their lustre; and even the beautiful 
woods and nleado\vs around no\v looked sad and 
mournful. 
Riding on\vard, she entered the sweet valley, but 
felt ullcheered by the refreshing coolness of the place, 
She had, however, not advanced far, before she ob- 
served an unusual appearance in the copse near the 
meadow \vhere the sparkling Lrook which flowed 
through the adjacent country took its rise, She at 
once recognised a tiger crouched in the attitude to 
spring, as she had seen hi III repre
ented ill the painting. 
The inlpression was fearful. " Flee! gracious lady," 
cried Honorio, "flee at once!" She turned her horse 
to nlount the steep hill she had just descended: hut 
her young attendant dre\v his l)istol, and, approaching 
the monster, fired; unfortunately he missed his 1l1ark, 
the tiger leaped aside, the horse started, and the terri- 
fied beast pursued his course and follo\ved the princess, 
The latter urged her horse up the steep, stony acclivity, 
forgetting for a monlent that the panlpered anÏInal she 
rode was unused to such exertions; but, urged by his 
impetuous rider, the spirited steed l1lade a new' effort, 
till at length, stunlbling at an inequality of the ground, 
after many atternpts to recover his footing, he feU ex- 
hausted to the ground, The princess released herself 
fronl the saddle \vith great expertness and presence of 
mind; and brought her horse again to its feet, The 
tiger was in pursuit at a slow pace. The uneven 
ground and sharp stones appeared to retard his prog- 
ress; though, as Honorio approached, his speed and 
strength seemed to be rene\ved. They now canle 
nearer to the spot \vhere the princess stood by her 
horse; and Honorio, bending down, discharged a second 
pistol, This time he was successful, and shot the nlon- 
ster through the head. The animal fell, and, as he lay 
stretched upon the ground at full length, gave evidence 
of that might and terror \vhich \yas now reduced to a 
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lifeless form. Honorio had leaped from his horse, and 
was now kneeling on the body of the huge brute. He 
had already put an end to his struggles with the hunt- 
ing-knife \vhich glealned \vithin his grasp, He looked 
even more handsome and active than the princess had 
ever seen him in list or tournanlent, Thus had he 
oftentimes driven his bullet through the head of the 
Turk in the riding-school, piercing his forehead under 
the turban, and, carried on\vard by his rapid courser, 
had oftentimes struck the 1\100r's head to the ground 
with his shining sabre. In all such knightly feats he 
.was dexterous and successful, and here he had found 
an opportunity for putting his skill to the test. 
"Despatch him quickly," said the princess, faintly: 
"I fear he may injure you with his claws," 
"There is no danger," ans\vered the youth; "he is 
dead enough: and I do not wish to spoil his skin,- 
it shall ornament your sledge next winter," 
"Do not jest at such a time," continued the prin- 
cess: "such a nlonlent calls forth every feeling of 
devotion that can fill the heart." 
"And I never felt more devout than now," added 
Honorio, "and therefore are Iny thoughts cheerful: I 
only consider how this creature's skin may serve your 
I " 
P easure, 
"It would too often remind 1ne of this dreadful 
moment," she replied. 
" And yet," ans\vered the youth, with burning cheek, 
"this trÍlllnph is more innocent than that in which 
the arnlS of the defeated are borne in proud procession 
before the conqueror." 
"I shall never forget your courage and skill," re- 
joined the princess; "anù let 111e add that you may, 
during your whole life, comuland the gratitude and 
favour of the prince, But rise, - the monster is dead: 
rise, I SfJY; and let us think \vhat next is to be done." 
"Since I find Inyself now kneeling before you," re- 
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plied Honorio, "let me be assured of a grace, of a. 
favour, which you can bestow upon me. I have often- 
times implored your princely husband for permission 
to set out upon n1Y travels. He .who dares aspire to 
the good fortune of becoming your guest should have 
seen the world. Travellers flock hither fronl all quar- 
ters; and when the conversation turns on some town, 
or on SOlne peculiar part of the globe, your guests are 
asked if they have never seen the saIne, Noone can 
expect confidence \vho has not seen everything. We 
HUlst instruct ourselves for the benefit of others," 
" Rise!" repeated th e princess: "I can never con- 
sent to desire or request anything contrary to the \vish 
of my husband; but, if I mistake not, the cause of 
your detention here has already been removed. It 
was the wish of your prince to mark how your charac- 
ter would ripen, and prove worthy of an independent 
nob1enlan, who might one day be to both hinlself and 
his sovereign as great an honour abroad, as had 
hitherto been the case here at court; and I doubt not 
that your present deed of bra very will prove as good 
a passport as any youth can carry with him through 
the world," 
The princess had scarcely tilne to mark, that, in- 
stead of an expression of youthful delight, a shade of 
grief now darkened his countenance; and he could 
scarcely display his emotion, before a \vornan ap- 
proached, climbing the mountain hastily, and leading 
a boy by the hand, Honorio had just risen from his 
kneeling posture, and seemed lost in thought, \vhen 
the woman advanced with piercing cries, and imn1e- 
diately flung herse1f upon the lifeless body of the tiger, 
Her conduct, no less than her gaudy anù peculiar 
attire, bore evidence that she was the owner and at- 
tendant of the animal. The boy, by whom she \vas 
acconlpanied, was remarkable for his sparkling eyes 
and jet-black hair. He carried a flute in his hand, and 
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joined his tears to those of his mother; whi1st, with a 
more calm but deep-felt sorrow than she displayed, he 
knelt quietly at her side. 
The violent expression of this wretched woman's 
grief was succeeded by a torrent of expostulations, 
which rushed from her in broken sentences, reminding 
one of a ll10untain stream whose course is interrupted 
by impeding rocks, Her natural expressions, short and 
abrupt, 'were forcible and pathetic: vain would be the 
endeavour to translate them into our idiom; we must 
be satisfied with their general meaning, "They have 
murdered thee, poor animal, 111urdered thee \vithout 
cause! Tamely thou wouldst have lain down to a wait 
our arrival; for thy feet pained thee, and thy claws 
were powerless. Thou didst lack thy burning native 
sun to bring thee to maturity. Thou wert the Dlost 
beautiful animal of thy kind! Whoever beheld a more 
noble royal tiger stretched out to sleep, than thou art 
as thou liest here, never to rise again? When in the 
morning thou awokest at the earliest dawn of day, 
opening thy wide ja,vs, and stretching out thy ruddy 
tongue, thou seemedst to us to sn1Ïle; and even when 
a growl burst from thee, still didst thou ever playfully 
take thy food fronl the hand of a won1an, or from the 
fingers of a child. Long did we accompany thee in 
thy travels, and long was thy society to us as indispen- 
sable as profitable. To us, in very truth, did food come 
from the ravenous, -and sweet. refreshment from the 
strong, But alas, alas! this can never be again!" 
She had not quite ended her lamentations, when a 
troop of horsemen was observed riding in a body over 
the heights which led from the castle. They were soon 
recognised as the hunting cavalcade of the prince, and 
he himself was at their head. Riding amongst the dis- 
tant hills, they had observed the dark columns of 
smoke which obscured the atmosphere; and pushing 
on over hill and dale, as if in the heat of the chase, 
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they had followed the course indicated by the smoke, 
which served them as a guide. Rushing for\vard, 
regardless of every obstacle, they had come by sur- 
prise upon the astonished group, who presented a 
remarkable appearance in the opening of the hills. 
Their mutual recognition produced a general surprise; 
and, after a short pause, a few words of explanation 
cleared up the apparent mystery. The prince heard 
with astonisilluent the extraordinary occurrence, as be 
stood surrounded by the crowd of attendants on foot 
and on horseback. There seelned no doubt about the 
necessary course. On1ers and cOlllluands were at once 
issued by the prince. 
A stranger no\v forced his way forward, and appeared 
within the circle, He was tall in figure, and attired as 
gaudily as the WOll1an and her child. The members of 
the family recognised each other with Inutual surprise 
and pain. But the man, collecting hinlself, stood at a 
respectful distance from the prince, and addressed him 
thus: 
"This is not a nloment for complaining. My lord 
and mighty Inaster, the lion has also escaped, and is 
concealed some\vhere here in the mountain; but spare 
him, I implore you! have mercy upon him, that he 
may not perish like this poor animal! " 
"The lion escaped!" exclaimed the prince. " Have 
you found his track?" 
" Yes, sir, A peasant in the valley, who needlessly 
took refuge in a tree, pointed to the direction he had 
taken, - this is the way, to the left; but, perceiving a 
crowd of men and horses before Dle, I became curious 
to know the occasion of their assembling, and hastened 
for\vard to obtain help," 
" Well," said the prince, "the chase nlust begin in 
this direction. Load your rifles, go Jeliberately to 
work: no n1Ïsfortune can happen, if you but drive hÏ1n 
into the thick \voods below us. But in truth, worthy 
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man, we can scarcely spare your favourite: why were 
you negligent enough to let him escape?" 
"The fire broke out," replied the other, "and we 
renlained quiet and prepared: it quickly spread round, 
but raged at a distance fronl us. We were provided 
with water in abunùance; but suddenly an explosion 
of gunpowder took place, and the conflagration imme- 
diately extended to us and beyond us. We ,vere too 
precipitate, and are now reduced to ruin." 
The prince was still engaged in issuing his orders, 
and there was general silence for a nloment, when a 
man was observed flying, rather than running, down 
from the castle. He 'vas quickly recognised as the 
watchnlan of the artist's studio, ,vhose business it was 
to occupy the dwelling and look after the workmen. 
Breathless he advanced, and a few words served to 
announce the nature of his business. 
"The lion had taken refuge on the heights, and had 
lain down in the sunshine behind the lofty walls of the 
castle. He \vas reposing at the foot of an old tree in 
perfect tranquillity. But," continued the man in a 
tone of bitter complaint, "unfortunately, I took my 
rifle to the to\vn yesterday, to have it repaired, or the 
animal had never -risen again: his skin, at least, wOlùd 
have been mine; and I had worn it in triumph all nlY 
life." 
The prince, 'whose military experience had often 
served him in time of need, - for he had frequently 
been in situations where unavoidable danger pressed 
on every side, - observed, in reply to the man, "What 
pledge can you give, that, if ,ve spare your lion, he will 
do no mischief in the country?" 
"l\fy wife and child," answered the father hastily, 
" will quiet him and lead him peacefully along, until I 
repair his shattered cage; and then \ve shall keep him 
harmless and uninjured." 
The child seenled to be looking for his flute. It was 
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that species of instrument which is sometin1es called 
the soft, sweet flute, short in the mouthpiece, like a 
pipe. Those ,vho understood the art of using it could 
dra w from it the most delicious tones. 
In the meantinle, the prince inquired of the keeper 
by which path the lion had ascended the mountain. 
"Through the low road," replied the latter: "it is 
walled in on both sides, has long been the only pas- 
sage, and shall continue so. Two foot-paths originally 
led to the saIne point; but we destroyed them, that 
there might remain but one way to that castle of en- 
chantment and beauty which is to be formed by the 
taste and talent of Prince Frederick." 
After a thoughtful pause, during which the prince 
stood contemplating the child, who continued playing 
softly on his flute, the former turned toward Honorio, 
and said: 
"Thou hast this day performed a great deal: finish 
the task you have begun. Occupy the narrow road of 
which we have heard; hold your rifle ready, but do 
not shoot if you think it likely that the lion may be 
dri ven back; but, under any circumstances, kindle a 
fire, that he nlay be afraid to descend in this direction. 
The man and his wife must answer for the conse- 
quences." 
Honorio proceeded without delay to execute the 
orders he had received. 
The child went on with his tune, which was not 
exactly a melody: but a mere succession of notes fol- 
lowed, without any precise order or artistic arrange- 
ment; yet, perhaps for this very reason, the effect 
seemed replete with enchantment. Everyone was de- 
lighted with the simple lnusic; when the father, full 
of a noble enthusiasm, addressed the assembled spec- 
tators thus: 
"God has bestowed the gift of wisdom upon the 
prince, and the power of seeing that all divine works 
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are good, each after its kind. Behold how the rocks 
stand firm and motionless, proof against the eft' ects of 
sun and storm. Their summits are crowned with an- 
cient trees; and, elated with the pride of their orna- 
ments, they look round boldly far and wide. But, 
should a part become detached, it no longer appears as 
before: it breaks into a thousand pieces, and covers 
the side of the declivity. But even there the pieces 
find no resting-place: they pursue their course down- 
ward, till the brook receives them, and carries theIn 
onward to the river, Thence, unresisting and submis- 
sive, their sharp angles having become rounded and 
snlooth, they are borne along with greater velocity 
from stream to stream, till they finally attain the 
ocean, in whose mighty depths giants abide and 
dwarfs abound, 
"But who celebrates the praise of the Lord, whom 
the stars praise from all eternity? Why, however, 
should we direct our vision so far? Behold the bee, 
how he makes his provision in harvest-time, and con- 
structs a dwelling, correct in angle and level, at once 
the architect and worknlan, Behold the ant: she 
knows her way, and loses it not; she builds her habi- 
tation of grass and earth and tiny twigs, builds it 
high, and strengthens it with arches, but in vain, - the 
prancing steed approache.s, and treads it into nothing, 
destroying the little rafters and supports of the edifice. 
He snorts with impatience and with restlessness 
 for 
the Lord has formed the horse as companion to the 
wind, and brother to the storm, that he may carry 
mankind whither he will. But in the palm forest even 
he takes to flight. There, in the wilderness, the lion 
roains in proud majesty: he is monarch of the beasts, 
and nothing can resist his strength. But man has 
subdued his valour: the mightiest of animals has re- 
spect for the image of God, in which the very angels 
are formed; and they minister to the Lord and his 
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servants. Daniel trernbled not ill the lions' den: he 
stood full of faith and holy confhlence, and the ",
ild 
roaring of the nlonsters did not interrupt his pious 
song." 
This address, ,vhich was delivered with an expression 
of natural enthusiaS111, was accolnpallied by the ehild's 
sweet nlusic. But, ,vhen his father had coneluded, the 
boy C0111menced to sing ,vith clear and sonorous voice, 
and some degree of skill. His parent in the meantime 
seized his flute, and in soft notes accornpallied the 
child as he sung: 


" Hear the prophet's song ascending 
From the cavern's dark retreat, 
'Yhilst an angel, earthward bending, 
Cheers his soul with accents sweet. 
Fear and terror COBle Hut o'er him, 
As the lion's allgry brood . 
Crouch with placid lnien before him, 
By his holy song subdued." 


The father continued to accompany the verses with 
his flute, whilst the lllother's voice was occasionally 
heard to intervene as second. 
The effect of the whole was rendered more peculiar 
and ÏInpressive by the child's frequently inverting the 
order of the verses, And if he did not, by this artifice, 
give a new sense and meaning to the whole, he at least 
highly excited the feelings of his audience: 


"Angels o'er us mildly bending 
Cheer us with their voices sweet. 
Hark! what strains enchant the ear I 
In the cavern's dark retreat 
Can the prophet quake with fear? 
Holy accents, sweetly blending, 
Banish ev'ry earthly ill, 
, Whilst an angel choir, descending, 
Executes the heavenly will." 
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Th en all three joined ,vith force and elnphasis: 


"Since the eternal Eye, far-seeing, 
Earth and sea surveys in peace, 
Lion shall with lamL agreeing 
Live, alld angry tempt'sts cease. 
'Varriors' sword no more shan lower, 
Faith and Hope their fruit shaH bear: 
'V ondrous is the nlighty power 
Of Love, ,vhich pours its soul in prayer." 


The lllusic ceased. Silence reigned around, Each 
one listened attentively to the dying tones, and now 
only one could oLsel've and note the general Ïlnpres.. 
sion. Every listener was overcome, though each ,vas 
affected in a different llHlnner. The prince looked 
sOITo,vfully at his ,vife, as though he had only just 
perceived the danger which had lately threatened hinl; 
,vhilst she, leaning upon his ann, did not hesitate to 
draw forth her elnbroidel'ed handkerchief to dry the 
starting tear. It was delightful to relieve her youth- 
· ful heart frolD the .weight of grief ,vith which she had 
for SOlne tÏ1ne felt oppressed. A general silence reigned 
around; and forgotten were the fears which all had 
experienced, both from the conflagration Lelow and 
the appearance of the forn1idable lion above, 
The repose of the ,vhole company was first inter- 
rupted by the prince, ,vho made a signal to lead the 
horses nearer: he then turned to the WOlllan, and 
addressed her thus: "Y ou think, then, to master the 
lion ,vherever you meet him, b
T the po,ver of your 
song, assisted by that of the child and the tones of 
your flute, and believe that you can thus lead him 
harmless and uninjured to his cage?" 
She protested and assured him that she would do 
so, whereupon a servant was ordered to sho,v her the 
,yay to the castle. The prince and a few of his attend- 
ants now took their departure hastily; whilst the 
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princess, accom panied by the rest, followed Dlore 
slow ly after, But the Illother and the child, accom- 
panied by the servant, who had ë1rIned himself with a 
rifle, hastened to ascend the mountain. 
At the very entrance of the narrow road which led 
to the castle, they found the hunting attendants busily 
eluployed in piling together heaps of dry brushwood, 
to kindle a large fire. 
"There is no necessity for such precaution," ob- 
served the woman: "all \vill yet turn out \vell." 
They perceived Honorio at a little distance from 
them, sitting upon a fragmenþ of the wall, with his 
double-barrelled rifle in his lap, prepared as it seemed 
for every emergency. But he paid little attention to 
the people who approached: he was absorbed in his 
own contemplations, and seemed engaged in deepest 
thought. The woman entreated that he would not 
permit the fire to be kindled: he, however, paid not 
the smallest attention to her request. She then raised 
her voice, and exclainled, "Thou handsonle youth who 
killed my tiger, I curse thee not; but spare my lion, 
and I will bless thee!" 
But Honorio was looking upon vacancy: his eyes 
were bent upon the sun, \vhich had finished its daily 
course, and was now about to set. 
" You are looking to the setting sun," cried the woman; 
" and you are right, for there is yet much to do : but has- 
ten, delay not, and you will conquer. But, first of all, 
conquer yourself," He seenled to slnile at this obser- 
vation. The \VOlnall passed on, but could not avoid 
looking round to observe hi In once more. The setting 
sun had cast a rosy glow upon his countenance; she 
thought she had never beheld so handsonle a youth. 
"If your child," said the attendant, "can, as you 
imagine, with his fluting and his singing, entice and 
tranquil1ise the lion, we shall easily succeed in nlaster- 
ing him; for the ferocious animal has lain do\vn to 
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sleep under the broken arch, through which we have 
secured a passage into the castle court, as the chief 
entrance has been long in ruins. Let the child, then, 
entice him inside, when we can close the gate without 
difficulty; alid the child nlay, if he please, escape by a 
small winding staircase, which is situated in one of the 
corners. We nlay, in the Ineantime, conceal ourselves; 
but I shall take up a position which will enable me to 
assist the child at any monlent with my rifle." 
"These preparations are all needless: Heaven, and 
our own skill, bravery, and good fortune, are our best 
defence." 
" But first let me conduct you by this steep ascent 
to the top of the tower, right opposite to the entrance 
of ,vhich I have spoken. The child may then descend 
into the arena, and there he can try to exercise bis 
power over the obedient animal." 
This was done. Concealed above, tbe attendant and 
tbe lnother surveyed tbe proceeding. The child de- 
scended the narro,v staircase, and soo.n appeared in tbe 
wide courtyard. He inlmediately entered into tbe nar- 
ro,v opening opposite, wben the sweet sounds of bis 
flute were heard; but tbese gradually dinlÎnished, till 
they finally ceased. The pause was fearful: the solem- 
nity of the proceeding filled the old attendant with 
apprehension, accusto111ed as he ,vas to every sort of 
danger. He declared that he would rather engage the 
enraged anÜnal himself. But the mother preserved bel' 
cheerful countenance, and, leaning over the parapet in 
a listening attitude, betrayed not the slightest sign of 
fear. 
At length tbe flute was heard again. The child had 
issued from the dark recess, his face beaming with tri- 
umph: the lion was slowly following, and seemed to 
walk with difficulty. N ow and then the animal ap- 
peared disposed to lie down; but the child continued 
to lead him quietly along, bending his way through 
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the half-leafless autunln-tinged trees, until he arrived 
at a spot which was illumined by the last rays of the 
setting sun. They were shedding their parting glory 
through the ruins; and in this spot he recommenced 
his sweet song, which we cannot refrain from repeating: 


" Hear the prophet's song ascending 
From the cavern's dark retreat, 
Whilst an angel, earth ward bending, 
Cheers his soul with accents sweet. 
Fear and terror come not o'er him, 
As the lion's angry brood 
Crouch with placid mien before him, 
By his holy song subdued." 
The lion, in the meantime, had lain quietly dòwn, 
and, raising his heavy paw, had placed it in the lap 
of the child. The latter stroked it gently, and con- 
tinued his chant, but soon observed that a sharp thorn 
had penetrated into the ball of the anÍlnal's foot. With 
great tenderness, the child extracted the thorn, and, 
taking his brigbt-coloured silk handkerchief from his 
neck, bound it round the foot of the huge creature; 
whilst the attentive mother, still joyfully leaning over 
the.parapet with outstretched arms, would probably, as 
was her wont, have testified her approbation with loud 
shouts and clapping of hands, if the attendant had not 
rudely seized her, and reminded her that the danger 
was not yet completely over. 
The child now joyfully continued his song, after he 
had humrned a few notes by way of prelude: 


" Since the eternal Eye, far-seeing, 
Earth and sea surveys in peace, 
Lion shall with lamb agreeing 
Live, aut! angry tempef'ts cease. 
Warriors' sword no more shall lower, 
Faith and IIope their fruit shaH bear: 
'V ondrous is t.he mighty power 
Of Love, which pours its soul in prayer." 
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If it were possible to conceive that the features of 
so fierce a monster, at once the tyrant of the forest 
and the despot of the anÜnal kingdom, could display 
an expression of pleasure and grateful joy, it might 
have been witnessed upon this occasion; and, in very 
truth, the child, in the fulness of his beauty, looked 
like SOlne victorious conqueror; though it could not 
be said that the lion seelned subdued, for his mighty 
power was only for a time concealed. He wore the 
aspect of a tanled creature, who had been content to 
lnake a voluntary surrender of the mighty power with 
which it was endued. And thus the child continued 
to play and to sing, transposing his verses or adding to 
them, as he felt inclined. 


" Holy angels, still untiring, 
Aid the good and virtuous child, 
Every noble deed inspiring, 
And restraining actions wild. 
So the forest king to render 
TaIne as child at parent's knee, 
8tH] be gentle, kind, and tender, 
Use sweet love and melody." 


THE END. 
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